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PRESIDENT ROO SEVELT. 
iN SOUTH AMERICA © 


OPENING OF THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF PEACE 


Ow the evening of December 15, 1936, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt arrived in Washington, four weeks to a day since he had 
left it to make his contribution to a momentous assembly convoked 
at his suggestion. During those twenty-eight days he had traveled 
from winter to summer over more than seventy degrees of latitude, 
visited the capitals of three great South American Republics at the 
invitation of their Presidents, and in eloquent words, broadcast to 
all parts of the world, addressed the representatives of the twenty-one 
American Republics gathered to discuss the maintenance of peace. 
Everywhere he had been welcomed by officials and people with an. 
enthusiastic and spontaneous cordiality far more impressive than the 
regulation salute of guns that greeted his arrival in each city. Inter- 
twined flags, uniformed bands playing national anthems, lilies, 
carnations and other flowers used in tropical profusion, troops in 
array and choruses of children made a series of brilliant settings. 

President Roosevelt embarked on the U. S. S. Indianapolis in 
Charleston, S. C., on November 18, 1936. He was accompanied by 
Lieut. Col. James Roosevelt, U.S. M. C.; Capt. Paul Bastedo, naval 
aide; Col. Edwin M. Watson, military aide; and Capt. Ross T. 
Mcelntire, his personal physician. Nine days later the cruiser reached 
Rio de Janeiro. As it passed between the dream-like islands and 
promontories of the most beautiful harbor in the world, it was escorted 
by Brazilian warships and airplanes. President Getulio Vargas of 
Brazil, accompanied by Senhor Oswaldo Aranha, Brazilian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, members of his cabinet, and the Hon. Hugh 
Gibson, Ambassador of the United States in Brazil, met the distin- 
guished guest at the pier, where three thousand schoolchildren were 
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gathered to welcome the visitor by smging The Star Spangled Banner. 
Then the two Chief Executives proceeded between the ranks of thou- 
sands of troops, through rose-strewn streets adorned with Brazilian 
and American flags and lined with cheering crowds, along the lovely 
beaches which are the pride of the city, to the palatial home of 
Senhor and Mme. E. G. Fontes in Tijuca, overlooking from a con- 
siderable height a superb tropical panorama of sea, mountain and 
city. Here an informal luncheon was served in honor of President 
Roosevelt. Among those present were President and Madame 
Vargas and their: daughters: ‘the Hon? Hueh°Gibson, Ambassador of 
the United Statés ‘in B reitzil? ‘the’ Ministers of F oreign Relations and 
Finance; Seahior sary a's : Maifanie Fontes, ss, anil 5 Senkor and Madame 
Mauricio Nabuco. > os RN Saag 23 

In the afternoon a special joint session of Congress, also attended 
by the members of the Supreme Court, high officials, and members of 
the diplomatic corps, was held at the Palacio Tiradentes, where the 
Chamber of Deputies meets. There President Roosevelt was wel- 
comed by Deputy Raul Fernandes, whose address was as follows: 


“Mr. PRESIDENT: 

“The Senate and Chamber of Deputies, now assembled in joint 
session with the Supreme Court also present, have entrusted me with 
the agreeable duty of welcoming you and thanking you for the 
exceptional honor of your visit. J am most grateful to the Deputies 
and Senators for having honored me with this charge, and also to the 
eminent members of the Supreme Court, who were so good as to 
endorse the choice. 

“Permit me to express the deep joy felt at this moment by the 
two Houses of Congress and the highest court of the land on receiving 
on behalf of Brazil the message of brotherhood sent by the great 
Republic of the North, and on welcoming the illustrious messenger 
whose presence among us is renewed, irrefutable and tangible evidence 
of the ancient friendship established by our two nations in the very 
dawn of their independence and upheld by both as a cardinal principle 
of their foreign policy. 

“As the nature of a given tract of land is revealed by the vegetation 
it puts forth, thus the purity and steadfastness of this imspirmeg 
friendship has continuously been shown in the history of our mutual 
relations, by deeds and by words always stamped with the seal of 
unchanging confidence, sympathy and mutual support. 

“Familiar as you are, President Roosevelt, with this century and 
more of history, you do not need to be reminded of the milestones 
marking the long straight road that we have trodden together, always 
drawing close to each other in hours of danger, anxiety or difficulty. 
But the words uttered today in this chamber will be heard by millions 
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of Brazilians and Americans. They will serve a useful purpose by 
recalling to the two nations—above all, to their youth into whose 
hands we shall tomorrow pass the torch in this marathon of friend- 
ship—how we forged, link by link, the chain that holds us together in 
affection. 

“The Government of the United States was the first to recognize 
the independence of Brazil, while European nations, even those most 
generously disposed towards us, like England, waited out of respect 
to our mother country, Portugal, to let her precede them with the 
treaty of August 29, 1824. 

“The solemn declaration by which President Monroe in 1823 
placed the nascent power of the United States at the defense of the 
independence and integrity of the nations of this continent against 
any designs of colonization was immediately appreciated at its full 
value by the Imperial Government of Brazil. The opinion which 
the latter expressed to the Government at Washington, that this 
inestimable cooperation implied a reciprocal obligation on our part, 
did not take concrete form in an alliance, as we then proposed, but in 
our opinion the tie remained a moral obligation. This we fulfilled 
ninety-four years later, when on July 4, 1917, the anniversary of 
American independence, we ceased to be neutral in the war between 
the United States and the German Empire. 

“When asking Congress to take this step, President Wenceslau 
Braz said that it was our duty to give careful consideration, without 
being swayed by a bellicose point of view, to the fact that one of the 
two belligerents was an integral part of the American continent, 
and that we were linked to this belligerent by traditional friendship 
and by identical political beliefs concerning the defense of the vital 
interests of America and the accepted principles of international law. 
Moreover, Nilo Peganha, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, my unfor- 
gettable chief and friend, who wholeheartedly championed this 
attitude, ordered our chiefs of mission abroad, in a circular cable, to 
inform friendly Governments that ‘the events ranging Brazil firmly 
at the side of the United States at a critical moment in world history 
continued to give our foreign policy a practical aspect of continental 
solidarity.’ | 

“The situation which Pecanha there called with discreet euphemism 
‘a critical moment in world history’ was characterized by the Minister 
of His Britannic Majesty in Rio Janeiro in a note of October 16, 1918, 
as follows: 

The declaration of a state of war with Germany—let it be said here—was 
made at a time when the outcome of the struggle was the most uncertain and 
when the eventual success of the allied arms seemed more remote than ever. 

“When the centenary of the Monroe Doctrine was commemorated in 
1923, the eminent Felix Pacheco, alluding to the diverse interpretations 
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which had been given it on this continent, expressed the meheual 
sentiment when he frankly declared: 

It is not my.place to pronounce on these interpretations. It is only my duty 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs of my country to affirm once more on behalf of 
Brazil our gratitude to, and with that gratitude our close solidarity with, the 
United States in sustaining this policy, a considerable factor in which is the 
idea of the mutual assistance and reciprocal support which all American nations 
owe to each other. 


“Tn this connection it does not suffice for me to recall on the Bra- 
zilian side our two emperors and their well-advised counsellors, or 
to say that the Republic has faithfully observed the traditions estab- 
lished by the former regime. It is imperative to cite the highest 
authority, the Baron do Rio Branco, who devoted almost all his life 
to the service of Brazil and his last ten years to the masterly guidance 
of our foreign office. 

“Tn the instructions that he gave to the Brazilian delegates as they 
were leaving for the Fourth Pan American Conference in Buenos 
Aires, he included the text of a suggestion which was not submitted 
to the full conference for reasons beyond our control. It was expressed 
in these terms: 

The long period that has passed since the enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine 
enables us to recognize it as a permanent factor for peace on the American 
continent. Therefore Latin America, on celebrating the centenary of its first 
struggle for independence, sends to its great sister of the North an expression of 
gratitude for that noble and disinterested initiative which has proved so beneficial 
to the world. 

“When the United States revived international arbitration after 
long desuetude and, it might be said, brought into the mode this 
means for the peaceful solution of controversies by its agreement 
with England to decide thus the celebrated Alabama claims, the 
Emperor of Brazil, at the suggestion of the American Government, 
was invited to appoint one of the members of the arbitral tribunal. 
He thereupon designated the Viscount de Itajub&4, and also at the 
suggestion of the United States another Brazilian, the Viscount de 
Arinos, presided over the Franco-American Claims Commission 
which sat in Washington from 1880 to 1884. 

“Other Brazilians—I cite from memory Lauro Muller, Domicio da 
Gama, José Carlos Rodrigues, Epitacio Pessoa, and myself{i—were 
appointed by the United States members of commissions of con- 
ciliation established by conventions with European nations. For our 
part, in agreement with Argentina we chose President Grover Cleve- 
land as judge in the most important boundary dispute of all those 
that we settled by arbitration. 

“From the celebrated article entitled Brazil, the United States, and 
the Monroe Doctrine, written by the Baron do Rio Branco under the 
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pseudonym of J. Penn and published in the United States by Joaquim 
Nabuco, I proudly quote this passage: 

. . when certain of the Great Powers proffered their good offices at a critical 
moment during the Civil War, President Lincoln replied that the Monroe Doc- 
trine would not allow him to accept any European intervention, adding that, if— 
as was not probable—the moment arrived for the intervention of a friendly 
Government the natural arbiter between the two combatants would be the 
Government of Brazil. 

“We had the good fortune, in company with Argentina and Chile, 
of mediating at the Niagara Falls Conference in the serious differences 
between the United States and Mexico. 

“Dom Pedro II, our Emperor, visited the United States in 1876 on 
the occasion of the first centenary of your independence; Dr. Epitacio 
Pessoa, before taking office as President of the Republic, was there in 
1920 and Lauro Muller, Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 1916. Elihu 
Root, Charles Evans Hughes, Bainbridge Colby and Cordell Hull, 
distinguished American Secretaries of State, returned these visits, as 
did President Hoover not long before he took office; and now you, 
Mr. President, come in the full exercise of your high office, still 
flushed from the election that by an overwhelming victory sanctioned 
your administration of the government during four stormy years. 
In you we honor not only the highest representative of a great and 
friendly nation, but also the man, the fearless and generous man who 
is guiding and living the most impressive political experiment of 
modern times. 

“This experiment began at the very hour when your government 
was Inaugurated, in the midst of the upset of the gigantic economic 
structure of the United States. One after another, by dozens every 
day, the banks closed their doors, some because of insolvency, others, 
to a considerable number, victims of runs by their panic-stricken 
depositors. The first act of the Government, a preliminary to the 
series that has passed into history under the name of ‘the New Deal’, 
was the temporary closing of every bank in the United States, and 
Congress was called upon to authorize means of salvation. 

“But on this anxious occasion it was necessary, first of all, to find 
a legal basis for such steps. Experts searched legal volumes and 
finally discovered a law passed during the War, authorizing the 
President to proceed with the greatest latitude in the matter. This 
was a law whose repeal had miraculously been forgotten by Congress 
for sixteen years. The proclamation was meticulously dated ‘This 
6th day of March—1 A. M. in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-three’. 

“T recall this episode to show the President’s regard for legality. 
Never neglected, it allowed him to reply triumphantly to all those who 
compared his government with a dictatorship. 
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“He was also accused of being a fascist, and he rejoined that his 
policy found its inspiration in the people as a whole, not in a class or 
group nor in the army. 

“Others have called his policy communism. It is not communism, 
either, he replied; it is not an extreme regimentation, run by the plans 
of a permanent directorate which dictates laws to the people and gives 
orders to the courts, nor is it a system looking to the total elimination 
of any one class or the abolition of parties. 

“The truth is that the collapse of the American economic system, 
which suddenly reduced to ashes agriculture, industry, commerce and 
the banking structure, and plunged into poverty more than fifteen 
million men able to work, revealed the hidden defects of that system, 
which had been undermined for many years. Suffice it to say that the 
inadequacy of agricultural income, the support of the majority of the 
population, was concealed for a long time thanks to the unusual 
prices of commodities during the war. After the termination of the 
Kuropean conflict, agriculture was supported by American loans to 
importing countries. When these loans ceased, prices began to drop 
sharply and even after four years of the New Deal, if we do not take 
into account the emergency measures still in effect, the problem still 
presents fundamentally contradictory aspects. 

‘‘In a depression of this extent it was necessary to find new solutions; 
these postulated a new orientation, social as well as economic. In 
this sense President Roosevelt admits that he has brought about a 
revolution, but at the same time he is proud that it was a peaceful 
revolution, that he abided by the meaning of established law, and that 
he did not deny justice to any individual or class. 

“When his powers were insufficient, the President asked Congress 
for the necessary legislation. The Supreme Court—in spite of inter- 
preting the law with the most careful consideration of the collective 
interest and in this way cooperating in legislation according to 
traditions established from the time of the great Marshall—sometimes 
interposed its veto on the grounds of unconstitutionality; and in these 
cases the President gave way. When the case manifestly passed 
beyond the competence of Congress, the President had recourse to the 
so-called ‘Blue Eagle codes’, regulations proposed to the free accept- 
ance of interested parties for the purpose of improving and equalizing 
competition. By this means very important measures were introduced 
for the protection of those gainfully employed, a field in which, as is 
well known, the Federal Government is still handicapped because of 
the prerogatives of the States. 

“Tf the President should boast, as he has a right to, that he has not 
departed from democratic methods of government, it is only fair to 
point out that his policies have shown the people to possess the dis- 
cipline, the sense of responsibility and the understanding that are the 
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basis of any true democracy. It was this political maturity of the 
American nation that made possible a policy of action based on the 
fundamental principles of the Founding Fathers and formulated with 
the support of the vast majority of the voters, who in the development 
of national activities maintained intact the power to change, solely 
by the use of the vote, the orientation of these activities. 

“Tf American reconstruction were to attack the economic problem 
at its social base, it necessarily had to transcend the platforms of the 
two traditional parties, and the number of voters who just returned 
the President to the White House has made it plain that the contest 
was not primarily between Republicans and Democrats. Hence, 
prominent among those who mounted guard over the ‘pure Jeffer- 
sonian tradition’ in the Democratic Party was one of the most highly 
regarded, intelligent, and active supporters of the President in 1932, 
now his decided opponent. The philosophy underlying the opposition 
was summed up by the President with his customary wit in a brief 
and pithy story: ‘In the summer of 1933, a nice old gentleman, wear- 
ing a silk hat, fell off the end of a pier. He was unable to swim. 
A friend ran down the pier, dived overboard and pulled him out, but 
the silk hat floated off with the tide. After the old gentleman had 
been resuscitated he was effusive in his thanks. He praised his 
friend for saving his life. Today, three years later, the old gentle- 
man is berating his friend because the silk hat was lost.’ The silk hat 
represents certain principles of extreme non-interference which have 
become obsolete because the complexity of life in the present century 
imposes on the modern State new and increasing activities. 

“Theodore Roosevelt and Wilson were the forerunners of this 
fundamental change, and to carry out his plans the President in- 
corporated in them not only the conviction of a well-considered 
theory but also the generosity of a magnanimous heart, full of the 
ineffable ‘milk of human kindness’ which he has poured out to the 
less fortunate classes of the country. 

“Strong in that virtue, he confounds his adversaries by saying, 
‘Rather the occasional errors of a Government animated by the spirit 
of charity, than the harsh omissions of a Government frozen in the 
ice of indifference’; and The Economist, commenting on his policies 
on the eve of the recent American election, ended with this tribute, 
which I ask permission to give in English: ‘Mr. Roosevelt may have 
given the wrong answers to his problems. But he is at least the first 
President of modern America who has asked the right questions.’ 

“This boldness in stating the problems arising from new conditions; 
the courage of the measures to curb the excesses of that type of cap- 
italism represented by speculation, which dominated the State and 
wrought havoc with small savings; fairness in defending with im- 
partiality all legitimate interests, whose adequate satisfaction is 
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requisite to both public order and the prosperity of the country; 
the free discussion of all subjects implicit in such vital changes, a 
discussion into which the President entered personally with every 
means at his command; his sense of fair play which leads him to 
confess and correct a recognized error; the bringing together of intelli- 
gent collaborators, members of what has been picturesquely called 
the ‘brain trust’; his fidelity to the democratic form of government in 
the midst of a storm which in other countries, even in those which 
claim to be among the most civilized, would have been the occasion 
or pretext for abolishing public liberties; the militant charity of this 
great citizen, who has been moved by the suffering of the humble and 
has devoted himself to ameliorating it—all these lofty traits perforce 
give President Roosevelt a conspicuous place in contemporaneous 
history, and perhaps raise him, in the gallery of great leaders of the 
American people, to the same heights from which, in defiance of time 
and the short memory of man, the guardian faces of Washington and 
Lincoln look down. 

“We regret, Mr. President, that your visit is too brief to give you a 
true impression of our country. If you could observe us more at 
length, you would be convinced that the friendly gesture with which 
the government at Washington, at the beginning of the last century, 
welcomed us as an independent State into the family of nations has 
been neither lost nor wasted. 

“In the ensuing 114 years, we have built a nation, in the sense in 
which Renan used that word; that is, we are a people bound closely 
together by common aspirations, worshiping the same God, ruled 
by a uniform law, and speaking one language from Amazonas to Rio 
Grande do Sul. In confutation of Gobineau’s prophecy we have 
built a civilized State in the tropics. If in material matters we 
progress at a slower pace than citizens of the United States, it should 
be remembered that we have to struggle against permanent adverse 
factors. Thus, the contour of the land makes our great rivers flow 
toward the interior, so that they all run toward the Rio de la Plata 
or the Amazon basin. These rivers are the only and roundabout 
means of reaching the Brazilian hinterland by water. On the Sado 
Francisco River, the sole exception, nature ironically placed Pau'o 
Affonso Falls as a barrier. Lacking an outlet to the ocean via these 
‘moving roads’, we have to build highways to tame the land, as 
Aeschylus expressed it. But from southern Bahia to the borders of 
Santa Catharina, that is, in the most densely populated region of 
Brazil, the Mar range of mountains runs a few miles from the ocean 
and parallel with it, and behind that, about 60 miles away, rises the 
Mantiqueira range. Some railways and highways have overcome 
these obstacles, but they are ‘roller coasters’ whose construction 
requires enormous expenditures. It is over these roads that we bring 
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iron and manganese ores at freight rates which do not even cover the 
cost of the fuel. In the northeastern part of the country, where the 
land is more level and the inhabitants are energetic and intelligent, 
periodic droughts have been a scourge which we are abolishing by 
immense and very expensive irrigation works. To establish the 
metallurgical industries, we have to overcome the immense distance 
separating the coal mines of Santa Catharina and Rio Grande do Sul 
from the iron deposits of Minas Geraes. In exporting tropical 
products, we suffer from the competition of densely populated regions 
having a very low standard of living and controlled politically and 
economically by European nations which, in their own interests, 
close or restrict the markets of the mother countries. 

“But Brazil has progressed in spite of all this. Today we Brazil- 
lans number more than 40,000,000; we are increasing our schools 
year by year; we have at our disposal important industrial resources; 
the volume of production, in all branches, is gradually growing; the 
public revenues are increasing; there is no lack of employment at 
manual labor for any one. 

“We have, it is true, been helped by foreign capital, especially 
English, American, and French. But it is only fair to remember 
gratefully our pioneers and to render a tribute to our hardworking 
and persevering people. 

“President Roosevelt: We are consoled for the brevity of your 
visit by the thought of the high and unselfish purpose which is taking 
you to the great capital of Argentina. 

“You are going to forge with your own hands one more link in the 
chain of Pan Americanism, an increasingly strong union of the nations 
of this continent, an organization without legal bonds or specific 
political obligations, but based on moral ties which are the stronger, 
as Oliveira Lima wrote, because they are inspired by a common sense 
of responsibility, which in turn arises from a deep and salutary sense 
of human duty. 

“Bolivar was the first builder of this edifice of peace and brother- 
hood; and while all the American nations are equally devoted to 
that imperishable institution, it should be pointed out that none 
exceeds the United States in zeal and, at times, in patience in guarding 
it as a sacred charge. 

“You have our best wishes for the complete success of the proposal 
made by the American Government and for the reaffirmation, now 
and always, of the inspired vision of Edward Everett Hale, the New 
England poet who sang that Christopher Columbus— 

“Left blood and guilt and tyranny behind— 
Sailing still West the hidden shore to find; 


For all mankind that unstained scroll unfurled, 
Where God might write anew the story of the World.” 
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President Roosevelt replied to this interesting address in the 
following words: 


“Your EXcELLENCY, GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS AND OF THE 
SUPREME CourT oF Brazit: 

“Nearly half a century ago a little boy was walking witb his father 
and mother in a park of a city in southern France. Toward them 
came a distinguished looking elderly couple—Dom Pedro IT and his 
Empress. That occasion was my first introduction to Brazil. In 
the years that have passed since that day—years measured by the 
splendid history of the Republic of Brazil—I have had the pleasure of 
meeting many of your statesmen, and of becoming increasingly famil- 
iar with the problems which mutually affect our two nations. My 
visit to Rio de Janeiro today is therefore the realization of a growing 
desire to see Brazil with my own eyes. Every student has been told 
of the majestic beauty in which your great city is cradled. But Rio 
is unique in that the reality far exceeds our expectations. A visit—— 
even of a single day—is one of the outstanding experiences of my life. 
The loveliness of nature would have been enough to bring me here— 
but my visit has another purpose. I was unwilling to come so far 
abroad without rendering my respects to the Government of Brazil— 
that sister nation with which for more than a century we have main- 
tained a tradition of good understanding, mutual regard and coopera- 
tion which is rare in history. 

“T have had the honor of greeting your great President; and this 
personal friendship between the chief executives of our two nations 
seems to me not only of practical benefit, but also of profound signif- 
icance. You, gentlemen of the Congress, now afford me the courtesy 
of this agreeable opportunity of meeting in person the legislative 
branch of your Government and of exchanging thoughts directly 
with its members. I could not but be deeply sensible of the unique 
honor offered by the presence in this Chamber of your Supreme Court, 
a tribunal whose high traditions are known throughout the juridical 
world. Thus, the executive, legislative and judicial powers of the 
Government of Brazil have united in this demonstration of friend- 
ship toward the nation which I have the honor to represent. 

“Let me now return thanks for this renewed proof of that brother- 
hood which has ever united Brazil and the United States, a fraternity 
not limited to the relations between our Governments, but a fraternity 
which I have reason to know is made evident in every group in both 
countries, whenever and wherever they meet. The fine record of 
our relations is the best answer to those pessimists who scoff at the 
idea of true friendship between nations. In the present state of the 
world it is heartening that the two largest countries in this hemisphere 
have been able by the exercise of good will, good temper and good 
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sense to conduct the whole course of their relations without clash or 
conflict or ill-feeling. 

“Not only that. The confidence in each other’s aims and motives 
enables us to work together for the common good. We have a record 
of which we can be proud—a record of joint endeavor in the cause of 
peace in this New World. My country has derived strength and 
confidence from the far-sighted, irreproachable attitude of Brazil in 
its devotion to arbitration, conciliation and other methods for the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. Your first concern, 
like ours, ls peace—for we know that war destroys not only human 
lives and human happiness, but destroys as well the ideals of indi- 
vidual liberty and of the democratic form of representative govern- 
ment which is the goal of all the American Republics. I think I can 
say that if in the generation to come we can live without war, demo- 
cratic government throughout the Americas will prove its complete 
ability to raise the standards of life for those millions who ery for 
opportunity today. The motto of war is, ‘let the strong survive; 
let the weak die.’ The motto of peace is, ‘let the strong help the 
weak to survive.’ 

“There is room for all of us, without treading on one another’s toes. 
There are resources of nature adequate for our present and our 
future. We are happily free from ancient antagonisms which have 
brought so much misery to other parts of the world. There are, it 
is true, conflicts of interest between the American States—but they 
cannot be called serious or difficult of solution, when compared with 
the deeply rooted hates of other continents. There is no American 
conflict—and I weigh my words when I say this—there is no American 
conflict that cannot be settled by orderly and peaceful means. And, 
it is in our common interest imperative that they be settled always by 
agreement and not by bloodshed. We serve not ourselves alone. 
The friendly nations of the Americas can render no greater service 
to civilization itself than by maintaining both domestic and inter- 
national peace and by freeing themselves forever from conflict. 

“We are about to gather in a great American Conference, called by 
President Justo in furtherance of the Good Neighbor policy in which 
we all share. In this Conference we have the opportunity to banish 
war from the New World and dedicate it to peace. It is unthinkable 
to me that in this time of world-wide apprehension we should fail to 
seize the opportunity to meet what is a heavy responsibility. This 
is no time to hesitate. We must be guided by a serene and generous 
view of our common needs. World horizons may be dark, but the 
time is auspicious for our task in America. The rest of the world 
presents a grim picture of armed camps and threats of conflict. But 
in our own continent armed clashes which in recent years have 
divided American countries have been happily brought to an end. 
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“Tt is gratifying to be able to pay well-deserved tribute to the very 
outstanding part played by your able and distinguished Foreign 
Minister Macedo Soares in the mediatory efforts of the representatives 
of six American Republics. And the Leticia question was settled here 
in Rio through the patient assistance and masterly diplomacy of Dr. 
Afranio Mello Franco. The progress we have made must not be 
allowed to serve as pretext for resting on our laurels; it should, on 
the contrary, stimulate us to new and increased effort. It is not 
enough that peace prevails from the Arctic to the Antarctic, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; it is essential that this condition be made 
permanent, that we provide effectively against the recurrence of the 
horrors of war and assure peace to ourselves and our posterity. All 
instrumentalities for the maintenance of peace must be consolidated 
and reinforced. We cannot countenance aggression—from whereso- 
ever it may come. 

“The people of each and every one of the American Republics— 
and, I am confident, the people of the Dominion of Canada as well— 
wish to lead their own lives free from desire for conquest and free 
from fear of conquest—free at the same time to expand their cultural 
and intellectual relationships and to take council together to encourage 
the peaceful progress of modern civilization. Our aims will best be 
served by agreements which bring peace, security and friendship 
among us and all our neighbors. 

“Solidarity among the American States in the cause of peace con- 
stitutes no threats to other regions or races. The honorable adherence 
to solemn agreements among us will harm no other continent. On the 
contrary—the more firmly peace is established in this hemisphere, the 
more closely we live up to the spirit as well as the letter of our agree- 
ments, the better it will be for all the rest of the world. Let us present 
a record which our hemisphere may give to the world as convincing 
proof that peace lies always at hand when nations, serene in their 
sovereign security, meet their current problems with understanding 
good-will. All of us have learned that no real, no lasting prosperity 
can exist where it is secured at the expense of our neighbors—that 
among nations, as in our domestic relations, the principle of interde- 
pendence is paramount. 

“No nation can live entirely to itself. Each one of us has learned 
the glories of independence. Let each one of us learn the glories of 
interdependence. Economically, we supply each other’s needs; 
intellectually, we maintain a constant, a growing exchange of culture, 
of science and of thought; spiritually, the life of each can well enrich 
the life of all. We are showing in international relations what we have 
long known in private relations—that good neighbors make a good 
community. 
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“In that knowledge we meet today as neighbors. We can discard 
the dangerous language of rivalry; we can put aside the empty 
phrases of ‘diplomatic triumpbs’ or ‘shrewd bargains’. We can 
forget all thought of domination, of selfish coalitions or of balances of 
power. Those false gods have no place among American neighbors. 

“Happily, the relations between Brazil and the United States have 
transcended those lesser conceptions. Secure in unbroken respect and 
friendship we meet with full respect, each for the other; with every 
hope that our mutual regard may prove useful to others as well. 
There has never been a time when this confidence between Brazil and 
the United States was more precious or more needed. I know from 
my enlightening conversation with President Vargas that we are 
entering the coming Conference deeply mindful of our responsibilities 
and the need to work in fullest understanding with all of the Republics 
of this hemisphere. If we are guided by wisdom, such comprehension 
will banish conflict from this part of the world. We are entitled to 
hope that we may thus contribute to tbe universal ideal that nations 
throughout the entire world, laying weapons aside, may at last fulfill 
the greatest ambition which any nation, large or small, can have 
that of contributing steadily and, above all, generously to the advance 
of well-being, culture and civilization throughout the changing years.” 





From the Palacio Tiradentes, President Roosevelt went to the 
mansion of Senhor Carlos Guinle, a well-known Brazilian and personal 
friend of his, where he had an informal interview with the press. 
That evening President Vargas gave a magnificent banquet in honor 
of his guest at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Thousands of beauti- 
ful Brazilian orchids were used in the decorations. In an address on 
that occasion, the President of Brazil said: 


“Mr. PRESIDENT: 

“The Government and people of Brazil are honored and happy 
because of your visit. 

“In addition to being the Chief Executive of the great Republic 
of the United States—traditional friend of Brazil—you embody at 
this time of general apprehension the ideal of brotherhood that has 
always guided the common conduct of our relations with other 
countries. 

‘“American-Brazilian friendship had its birth at the time when we 
gained our independence. Immediately after the Cry of Ypiranga 
we sent to Washington a diplomatic envoy and forthwith received a 
Minister from the United States. In the latter’s address on present- 
ing his letters of credence he stressed the fact that America would 
never fail to express to Brazil its sentiments of sincere and dis- 
interested cordiality, and through the years, in the most delicate 
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as well as the most pleasant circumstances, his prophetic words have 
found expression in the most exemplary acts. 

“The Peace Conference, your felicitous initiative, constitutes in 
itself proof of the lofty purposes animating you in the field of inter- 
national politics; but what invests the convocation of the Conference 
with a truly exceptional character is the fact that above all it evi- 
dences approval of a policy which the individual efforts of your 
geovernment put into effect and pursued with the greatest firmness. 

“Your reforms will be an example to all America. If in the life of 
nations social and economic changes take place as the result of a 
slow and painful collective process, nevertheless they cannot dispense 
with the decisive action of some man. He comes forth at the com- 
mand of circumstances, as a consequence of facts, to master and direct 
events. Such was the role that destiny reserved to you, and that 
you played with eminent wisdom and courageous perseverance, solv- 
ing in a just and constructive way, imbued with deep humanity, the 
acute economic depression that suddenly overwhelmed your country. 

“A man of thought and of action, a sower of ideas and social re- 
former, a generous idealist, you arrive at the Peace Conference with 
your prestige heightened by the renewal of the confidence of your 
nation, which chose you by 25,000,000 free votes to be its interpreter 
and guide in the bright hours of national life and in the troubled 
hours of international life. 

“The creative optimism that inspired your action in convoking a 
continental assembly of the American nations will certainly bear 
fruit in lasting concord, capable of guaranteeing the tranquillity and 
the confidence of all and of serving as an example and stimulus to 
nations tortured by the specter of war. 

“Of the support of the people and the Government of Brazil in 
these labors I can give you at this time sincere and full assurance, as 
I raise my glass to the happiness of the citizens of the greatest democ- 
racy in the world, to your personal good fortune, and to the success 
of your noble efforts in behalf of the great ideal of peace, which 
irrevocably links our sister nations, the United States and Brazil.” 


President Roosevelt replied: 


“Mr. PRESIDENT: 

“T cannot quite believe I am actually leaving Rio de Janeiro tonight 
because the wish is very much the father of the thought. Now that 
I have come to know your city and a little part of this great Republic, 
I should like very much to stay a week, indeed many weeks. 

“Your reception today, which is a reception not to me alone but to 
a sister nation, has touched me very deeply. 

“Tt has been a great privilege for me to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. President. J have had the privilege of knowing some of your 
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family before today and I hope that in the not too distant future we 
shall be able to welcome you at Washington as a visitor in the United 
States. 

“May I say a word about communications? I have always felt 
that the advent of the airplane, the advent of quicker steamship 
service 1s going to make a large difference in the future relationships 
of the Americas, because science is going to make it easier for us to get 
to know each other better and people who know each other well can 
be friends. So in the days to come J hope very much that we shall 
have more news of Brazil in the United States. 

“You have done much to help us in the United States in many ways 
in the past. We, I think, have done a little to help you, and may I 
suggest that you, with this great domain of many millions of square 
miles, of which such a large proportion is still open to human occupa- 
tion, can learn much from the mistakes we have made in the United 
States. 

“So I invite you to come and benefit not only from the good things 
we have done but also from the errors we have committed in the past. 

“T am leaving you tonight with great regret. There is one thing, 
however, that I shall remember, and that is that it was two people 
who invented the New Deal—the President of Brazil and the President 
of the United States. 

“So I am going to ask you to rise with me and drink to the health 
of my good friend President Vargas and to the great President of 
Brazil, our sister nation.” 


At ten o’clock that evening the Jndianapolis weighed anchor and 
sailed slowly out of the bay, which was alight with a brilliant display 
of fireworks extending along the shore for more than fifteen miles. 

Three days later, November 30, 1936, the cruiser entered the Rio de 
la Plata, escorted by eight Argentine warships and a river flotilla. 
Early in the afternoon it docked in the busy harbor of Buenos Aires, 
where President Agustin P. Justo was waiting on a flower-bedecked 
pier to greet the distinguished visitor from the north. Besides the 
Argentine President and other high officials, the chairman of the 
United States delegation to the Conference, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, the American Ambassador, Hon. Alexander W. Wed- 
dell, and other members of the delegation were assembled to meet 
President Roosevelt. The two Presidents, in an open car, headed 
the short procession, which passed tumultuously acclaiming crowds 
waiting all along the way from the pier to the United States Em- 
bassy, where President Roosevelt stayed while in Buenos Aires. 
Flowers were showered upon him everywhere along the route, which 
was lined by many thousands of picked troops. 

After calling upon President Justo to thank him for his cordial re- 
ception, President Roosevelt received members of the United States 
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delegation to the Conference, officers of several societies in Argentina, 
and personal friends. Another caller was Dr. Vicente Gallo, presi- 
dent of the University of Buenos Aires, who conferred upon him the 
degree of doctor of laws, honoris causa. Dr. Tomas Amadeo also 
came to present to President Roosevelt a certificate of honorary 
membership in the Museo Social Argentino; Dr. Cupertino del Campo 
extended the same courtesy from the Argentine-American Cultural 
Institute, and Gen. Juan Esteban Vaccareza and Vice Admiral Pedro 
S. Casal from the Instituto San Martiniano. 

A sightseeing trip through the Argentine capital next day was 
canceled because of the sudden death of President Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal guard. 

The opening session of the Conference was held on December 1, at 
six o’clock. The two Presidents rode together to the Chamber of 
Deputies in the handsome Argentine capital, where the sessions of the 
Conference were to be held. The delegates were seated on the floor 
of the chamber, while the boxes and galleries were filled with a distin- 
guished audience. There, as elsewhere during President Roosevelt’s 
trip, arrangements had been made to broadcast the addresses through- 
out the Americas and, indeed, to all the world. It was, therefore, to an 
unseen audience of many millions as well as to the delegates assembled 
before him that Dr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, the Argentine Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and chairman of the Conference, spoke when he 
formally opened the inaugural session. He was immediately fol- 
lowed by President Justo, who said in his address of welcome to the 
delegates: 


“Mr. PRESIDENT; BRoTHERS OF AMERICA; LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

“Once more and under highly auspicious circumstances represent- 
atives of the nations of America, animated by high and noble purposes 
of solidarity, meet today in this great assembly enhanced by the 
presence of the illustrious statesman who sponsored it in the name of 
the great Republic of the North and who has just received the sanc- 
tion of a historic election. It is a signal honor for the Argentine 
Republic to receive in its capital the distinguished representatives of 
its sister nations of the continent, animated by the same aspirations 
and united by similar sentiments. This is doubly true because the 
foreign relations of this Republic have always been motivated by high 
standards of international justice and by lofty principles of human 
brotherhood from which it has never departed, not even when fidelity 
to these principles meant a considerable diminution of its rich terri- 
torial heritage. 

“For this reason the desire for peace and concord, founded on 
justice, which it expresses today in welcoming the representatives of 
its sister nations is only what it has practiced and put into effect since 
it became independent. 
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“The spirit is uplifted and cheered by the meeting of this Conference 
under such favorable auspices, in circumstances in which, because 
of the general disorientation of the world, distrust and pessimism are 
increasing, while fear and suspicion, rancor and affronts raise political, 
economic, social, and moral barriers between nations, plunging 
humanity back to the age of collective lack of understanding and 
systematic isolation. In a world divided by hate and animosity, 
which open gulfs between countries, the attitude of the nations of this 
continent stands out in contrast, for they have come together in a 
cordial reunion the better to coordinate the life of the American com- 
munity, in the simple concept of the good neighbor. 

“Tt can be stated, therefore, that if the initiative of the eminent 
President of the United States, who today honors this assembly with 
his presence, was a noble inspiration, the simple program that he 
proposed for its deliberations was even more inspired. 

“This initiative appears even more auspicious if we take into 
account the fact that, in contrast to what usually occurs when rivalries 
and antagonisms motivate similar meetings, the conference inaugu- 
rated today, convoked for the benefit of all, is not directed against 
anybody. It is impossible to suppose that the work today beginning 
would fail to recognize the world interdependence which governs the 
economic and political life of these nations or to think that the action 
to be taken could alter age-old connections with countries of the Old 
World. This has invariably been Argentine doctrine, a doctrine also 
supported by one of the greatest of American statesmen. 

“Tt will be remembered that the Baron do Rio Branco, in opening 
the Third Pan American Conference at Rio de Janeiro, referred to the 
unhappy inheritance, from past epochs, of jealousy and distrust, the 
consequence of which was the supposition that every meeting of this 
kind was always directed against others. He then said: ‘It is there- 
fore necessary to affirm that, formally or implicitly, all interests will 
be respected by us, that in the discussion of political and commercial 
subjects, submitted for consideration to the Conference, it is not our 
intention to work against anybody.’ 

“And after saying that the Conference would have in view only the 
closer association of the American nations, by which Europe and other 
countries would benefit, he added that every consideration made it 
advisable for the nations of the continent to continue to strengthen 
friendly relations and to increase commercial intercourse with an ‘inex- 
haustible world of men and prodigious fount of fertile energies like 
Europe.’ For that reason he expressed the hope that they would 
open to Europe—whose culture had molded the spirit of the American 
nations by transmitting to them its arts and sciences, its technical 
progress and industrial conquests—broader fields for the development 
of its activities in exchange for this inestimable moral and material gift. 
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“This concept of that great statesman today gains new meaning 
and increases the prestige of these congresses, whose labors, without 
excluding any one, include all nations in their benefits. 

“Hence the suggestion for this Conference, so opportune and so 
important for the maintenance of peace, has filled all the nations of 
the continent with joy. They are convinced that the Conference 
opening today under such promising auspices, and in the presence of 
such distinguished representatives of America as are gathered in 
this hall, will not only be of incalculable benefit to the States forming 
the international American community but also have even more far- 
reaching effects and offer a hope of better days for all mankind, 
whose spirit is afflicted by the dark, disturbing outlook of the present. 

“These young countries do not know the profound antagonisms 
which in the Old World give rise to grave problems and are perma- 
nent factors of discord. And by following now the suggestion for 
strengthening even further the bonds created by common origin, by 
like democratic traditions and by related spiritual needs, they will 
demonstrate to the world that nations, like individuals, are not 
condemned by inexorable law to live in perpetual hostility. They 
can form among themselves communities united by the desire for 
mutual well-being in which each State is recognized as having the 
right of full development in perfect accord with reciprocal interests. 

“Everything in the Americas favors the fruition of this ideal. 
This continent is the land of liberty, as the constitutions of all the 
nations of this American sisterhood affirm. Liberty is one of the most 
solid foundations of peace. May we always breathe the air of 
liberty in America—the land of promise! Under democracy man is 
dignified by the spirit of liberty. Liberty of thought and conscience 
permits him to practice his own faith and believe and feel according 
to his own free will, draws him nearer to God, and filling him with 
optimism, kindness and confidence, makes him immune to cruel 
hate and futile rancor. 

“The American countries, whatever their territorial expanse may 
be, are nations with a significance of theirown. They have increasing 
weight in the concert of nations and form centers of civilization and 
culture, which influence or will influence the general evolution of the 
world. When these young nations, rich in natural resources, offer 
the rest of the countries an example of lofty and dispassionate under- 
standing of their mutual interests, this example may have the virtue 
of correcting many mistaken policies and soothing men’s minds by 
guiding them along the road of reflection and prudence. For this 
reason the decisions which are reached at this conference are certain 
to contribute toward improving the distressing conditions against 
which the world is struggling. 

“But even though that should not be the case, we should not be 
disheartened. We should not forget that the greatest conquests of 
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humanity have been the results of innumerable efforts, and that just 
as nothing is ever lost in the material world, so these generous dreams 
which honor the human spirit will never be lost. Moreover, experience 
has shown that if yesterday’s dream is today’s reality, we may con- 
fidently expect that today’s dream will be the beautiful reality of 
tomorrow. 

“Tt seems needless to stress the point that in carrying out these 
noble aims, there is no intention of creating antagonistic continental 
groups. Our sole desire is to find more perfect formulas for the 
pacific solution of international conflicts which may be worthy of the 
adherence of all other countries. 

“As President Roosevelt said in his invitation to this conference, 
it is very necessary to consider the means of reinforcing, from the 
Americas, the peace-making activities of the League of Nations, of 
which most countries here represented are members. On the day 
that the instruments of American origin are successfully coordinated 
with the League of Nations Covenant and with other treaties for the 
confirmation of law, justice, equity, and morality in relations between 
States, a decisive step will have been taken on the road toward 
universal peace. 

“May I now be permitted to address myself from this rostrum to 
my nation, which has done me the honor of entrusting to me the 
guidance of its destinies, and to emphasize that we are about to 
realize those ideals to which we have aspired since the dawn of our 
emancipation; that the wishes of our forefathers and the highest 
aspirations of those who gave us a country and liberty have been ful- 
filled; that my Government has created nothing new in the way of 
international policy, but has made every endeavor to follow the road 
laid out by our great men since the beginning of our independence. 
And permit me to remind them at the same time that in the life of 
nations there is not a single event that is not the inevitable result 
of great and slow-moving combinations which cannot be frustrated 
when the moment of their consummation arrives. 

“T am in complete agreement with the suggestion of President 
Roosevelt. I believe that the atmosphere has been prepared for its 
triumph, and therefore I am absolutely confident as to the results 
of this Conference. That is to say, I have faith in this ‘meeting of 
friends.’ Sacrifices are certain to be very few, because good will 
prevails, but the resulting benefits will unquestionably be of great 
value. 

“In 1817, when the general constituent congress of the United 
Provinces of the Rio de la Plata notified the nations of the world of 
the motives leading this country to declare its independence, it said: 
‘At the same time that we point out the reasons that have prompted 
us to take this step, we have the honor of expressing our intention of 
living in peace with every one.’ 
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“One hundred and twenty years after that declaration I, as Presi- 
dent of Argentina, have the honor of reminding you that my country, 
honoring the solemn vow of the founders of our nation, has complied 
with their mandate, and made every possible effort always to live, 
let live, and help all nations of the world to live, in peace. 

“With this conviction, which interprets the deepest feeling of the 
Argentine nation, I welcome the distinguished representatives of the 
sister countries of America and hereby open this conference. Invok- 
ing Divine protection, I offer my best wishes that the results of the 
Conference, which will be for the good of the continent if they are 
worthy of the hopes of the illustrious statesman who first suggested 
this gathering, may also redound to the benefit of all mankind, whose 
spirit is bowed down by the magnitude of the catastrophes threatening 
it at this tragic moment.” 


At the conclusion of this address, President Roosevelt stepped 
forward on the rostrum, and after the ovation of the audience had 
ceased, said: 


“MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN Famity oF Nations; My FRIENDs: 

“On the happy occasion of the convening of this Conference I 
address you thus, because members of a family need no introduction 
or formalities when, in pursuance of excellent custom, they meet 
together for their common good. 

‘“‘As a family we appreciate the hospitality of our host, President 
Justo, and the government and people of Argentina; and all of us 
are happy that to our friend Dr. Saavedra Lamas has come the weli 
deserved award of the Nobel Prize for great service in the cause of 
world peace. 

“Three years ago the American family met in nearby Montevideo, 
the great capital of the Republic of Uruguay. They were dark days. 
A shattering depression, unparalleled in its intensity, held us together 
with the rest of the world in its grasp. And on our own continent a 
tragic war was raging between two of our sister Republics. 

“Yet at that conference there was born not only hope for our 
common future, but a greater measure of mutual trust between the 
American democracies than had ever existed before. In this Western 
Hemisphere the night of fear has been dispelled. Many of the in- 
tolerable burdens of economic depression have been lightened and, 
due in no small part to our common efforts, every nation of this 
hemisphere is today at peace with its neighbors. 

“This is no conference to form alliances, to divide the spoils of war, 
to partition countries, to deal with human beings as though they 
were the pawns in a game of chance. Our purpose, under happy 
auspices, is to assure the continuance of the blessing of peace. 
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“Three years ago, recognizing that a crisis was being thrust upon 
the New World, with splendid unanimity our twenty-one Republics 
set an example to the whole world by proclaiming a new spirit, a 
new day in the affairs of this hemisphere. 

“While the succeeding period has justified in full measure all that 
was said and done at Montevideo, it has unfortunately emphasized 
the seriousness of the threat to peace among other nations. Events 
elsewhere have served only to strengthen our horror of war and all 
that war means. The men, women and children of the Americas 
know that warfare in this day and age means more than the mere 
clash of armies: they see the destruction of cities and of farms—they 
foresee that children and grandchildren, if they survive, will stagger 
for long years not only under the burden of poverty, but also amid 
the threat of broken society and the destruction of constitutional 
government. 

“T am profoundly convinced that the plain people everywhere in 
the civilized world today wish to live in peace one with another. 
And still leaders and governments resort to war. Truly, if the genius 
of mankind that has invented the weapons of death cannot discover 
the means of preserving peace, civilization as we know it lives in an 
evil day. 

“But we cannot now, especially in view of our common purpose, 
accept any defeatist attitude. We have learned by hard experience 
that peace is not to be had for the mere asking; that peace, like other 
ereat privileges, can be obtained only by hard and painstaking effort. 
We are here to dedicate ourselves and our countries to that work. 

“You who assemble today carry with you in your deliberations the 
hopes of millions of human beings in other less fortunate lands. 
Beyond the ocean we see continents rent asunder by old hatreds 
and new fanaticism. We hear the demand that injustice and inequal- 
ity be corrected by resorting to the sword and not by resorting to 
reason and peaceful justice. We hear the cry that new markets can 
be achieved only through conquest. We read that the sanctity of 
treaties between nations is disregarded. 

“We know, too, that vast armaments are rising on every side and 
that the work of creating them employs men and women by the 
millions. It is natural, however, for us to conclude that such employ- 
ment is false employment, that it builds no permanent structures and 
creates no consumers goods for the maintenance of a lasting prosperity. 
We know that nations guilty of these follies inevitably face the day 
either when their weapons of destruction must be used against their 
neighbors or when an unsound economy like a house of cards will fall 
apart. 

“In either case, even though the Americas become involved in no 
war, we must suffer too. The madness of a great war in other parts 
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of the world would affect us and threaten our good in a hundred ways. 
And the economic collapse of any nation or nations must of necessity 
harm our own prosperity. 

“Can we, the Republics of the New World, help the Old World to 
avert the catastrophe which impends? Yes, I am confident that we 
can. < 

“First, it is our duty by every honorable means to prevent any future 
war among ourselves. This can best be done through the strengthen- 
ing of the processes of constitutional democratic government—to 
make these processes conform to the modern need for unity and 
efficiency and, at the same time, preserve the individual liberties of 
our citizens. By so doing, the people of our nations, unlike the people 
of many nations who live under other forms of government, can and 
will insist on their intention to live in peace. Thus will democratic 
government be justified throughout the world. 

“In the determination to live at peace among ourselves we in the 
Americas make it at the same time clear that we stand shoulder to 
shoulder in our final determinations that others who, driven by war 
madness or land hunger, might seek to commit acts of aggression 
against us, will find a hemisphere wholly prepared to consult together 
for our mutual safety and our mutual good. I repeat what I said in 
speaking before the Congress and the Supreme Court of Brazil. 
‘Each one of us has learned the glories of independence. Let each 
one of us learn the glories of interdependence.’ 

“Secondly, and in addition to the perfecting of the mechanism of 
peace, we can strive even more strongly than in the past to prevent 
the creation of those conditions which give rise to war. Lack of 
social or political justice within the borders of any nation is always 
cause for concern. Through democratic processes we can strive to 
achieve for the Americas the highest possible standard of living 
conditions for all our people. Men and women blessed with political 
freedom, willing to work and able to find work, rich enough to main- 
tain their families and to educate their children, contented with their 
lot in life and on terms of friendship with their neighbors, will defend 
themselves to the utmost but will never consent to take up arms for 
a war of conquest. 

“Interwoven with these problems is the further self-evident fact 
that the welfare and prosperity of each of our nations depend in 
large part on the benefits derived from commerce among ourselves 
and with other nations, for our present civilization rests on the basis 
of an international exchange of commodities. Every nation of the 
world has felt the evil effects of recent efforts to erect trade barriers 
of every known kind. Every individual citizen has suffered from them. 
It is no accident that the nations which have carried this process 
farthest are those which proclaim most loudly that they require 
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war as an instrument of their policy. It is no accident that attempts 
to be self-sufficient have led to falling standards for their people and 
to ever-increasing loss of the democratic ideals in a mad race to pile 
armament on armament. It is no accident that because of these 
suicidal policies and the suffering attending them, many of their 
people have come to believe with despair that the price of war seems 
less than the price of peace. 

“This state of affairs we must refuse to accept with every instinct 
of defense, with every exhortation of enthusiastic hope, with every use 
of mind and skill. 

“T cannot refrain here from reiterating my gratification that in this, 
as in so many other achievements, the American Republics have given 
a salutary example to the world. The resolution adopted at the 
Inter-American Conference at Montevideo endorsing the principles of 
liberal trade policies has shone forth like a beacon in the storm of 
economic madness which has been sweeping over the entire world 
during these later years. Truly, if the principles there embodied find 
still wider applications in your deliberations, it would be a notable 
contribution to the cause of peace. For my own part I have done all 
in my power to sustain the consistent efforts of my Secretary of State 
in negotiating agreements for reciprocal trade and, even though the 
individual results may seem small, the total of them is significant, 
These policies in recent weeks have received the approval of the people 
of the United States, and they have, I am sure, the sympathy of the 
other nations here assembled. 

“There are many other causes for war—among them, long-festering 
feuds, unsettled frontiers, territorial rivalries. But these sources of 
danger which still exist in the Americas are, I am thankful to say, 
not only few in number but already on the way to peaceful adjudica- 
tion. While the settlement of such controversies may necessarily 
involve adjustments at home or in our relations with our neighbors 
which may appear to involve material sacrifice, let no man or woman 
forget that there is no profit in war. Sacrifices in the cause of peace 
are infinitesimal compared with the holocaust of war. 

‘“‘Peace comes from the spirit, and must be grounded in faith. In 
seeking peace, perhaps we can best begin by proudly affirming the 
faith of the Americas; the faith in freedom and its fulfillment which 
has proved a mighty fortress beyond reach of successful attack in 
half the world. 

“That faith arises from a common hope and a common design given 
us by our fathers in differing form, but with a single aim—freedom 
and security of the individual, which has become the foundation of 
our peace. 

“Tf, then, by making war in our midst impossible, and if within 
ourselves and among ourselves we can give greater freedom and 
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fulfillment to the individual lives of our citizens, the democratic 
form of representative government will have justified the high hopes 
of the liberating fathers. Democracy is still the hope of the world. 
If we in our generation can continue its successful applications in the 
Americas, it will spread and supersede other methods by which men 
are governed and which seem to most of us to run counter to our 
ideals of human liberty and human progress. 

“Three centuries of history sowed the seeds which grew into our 
nations; the fourth century saw those nations become equal and free 
and brought us to a common system of constitutional government; 
the fifth century is giving to us a common meeting ground of mutual 
help and understanding. Our hemisphere has at last come of age. 
We are here assembled to show it united to the world. We took from 
our ancestors a great dream. We here offer it back as a great unified 
reality. 

“Hinally, in expressing our faith of the Western World, let us 
affirm: 

“That we maintain and defend the democratic form of consti- 
tutional representative government. 

“That through such government we can more greatly provide a 
wider distribution of culture, of education, of thought, and of free 
expression. 

“That through it we can obtain a greater security of life for our 
citizens and a more equal opportunity for them to prosper. 

“That through it we can best foster commerce and the exchange of 
art and science between nations; that through it we can avoid the 
rivalry of armament, avert hatred, and encourage good will and true 
justice. 

“That through it we offer hope for peace and a more abundant life 
to the peoples of the whole world. 

“But this faith of the Western World will not be complete if we 
fail to affirm our faith in God. In the whole history of mankind, far 
back into the dim past before man knew how to record thoughts or 
events, the human race has been distinguished from other forms of 
life by the existence—the fact—of religion. Periodic attempts to 
deny God have always come and will always come to naught. 

“In the constitutions and in the practice of our nations is the 
right of freedom of religion. But this ideal, these words, presuppose 
a belief and a trust in God. 

“The faith of the Americas, therefore, lies in the spirit. The 
system, the sisterhood, of the Americas is impregnable so long as her 
nations maintain that spirit. 

“In that faith and spirit we will have peace over the Western 
World. In that faith and spirit we will all watch and guard our 
hemisphere. In that faith and spirit may we also, with God’s help, 
offer hope to our brethren overseas.” 
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Later in the evening President Justo gave a magnificent banquet 
to guests at the Casa Rosada in honor of President Roosevelt. All 
the delegates to the Conference, the members of the cabinet, and 
other high officials were present. Addressing the guest of honor 
President Justo said: 


““Mr. PRESIDENT: 

“From one end of the land to the other, the Republic of Argentina 
is rejoicing today because of the signal honor paid it by the Chief 
Executive of the United States, the eminent representative of the 
greatest democracy on earth, who visits our capital as the head of a 
peace embassy which will be memorable in the annals of this con- 
tinent. For the first time in the history of America the President of 
the great nation of the North, eager for a more complete spiritual 
understanding with the countries of the southern hemisphere, has 
felt it incumbent upon him to bring in person the declaration of the 
deep longing for American brotherhood, concord, and peace which 
inspires his nation in this confused and dramatic period through which 
the world is living. 

“All America has gathered in the great assembly convoked at the 
happy suggestion of the distinguished President, who has wished to 
make this meeting even more notable by his presence, in proof of 
the great importance which he attaches to it and of the noble aims 
which inspire him. The Argentine nation, proud that its capital 
should be the seat of this historic congress, wishes to bear witness 
in every way to its regard and admiration not only for the eminent 
statesman instrumental in bringing here the outstanding representa- 
tives of democracy at the present time, but also for the illustrious 
President who, besides directing with unusual acumen the destinies 
of his great country in one of the most critical epochs of its history, 
has devoted his energies to increasing continental harmony and 
solidarity in a generous effort inspired by noble and lofty ideals. 

“Tt augurs well for America and for the whole world that, in this 
dark hour when the highest values and the finest achievements of 
civilization are in a critical situation, the words of this leader of the 
most powerful of all democracies should resound in a summons 
calling men and nations to reflection and to prudence. With your 
eyes fixed on the future and in simple and eloquent words you 
have proclaimed, Mr. President, your confidence and your faith in 
the destiny of America. By expressing that generous hope, you are 
the most authoritative interpreter of America’s soul. Perhaps, in the 
course of the ages, our continent too may have its hour of discourage- 
ment and distrust of kindness, of goodness, of harmony and concord 
between men. Perhaps in some remote future it too may have its 
hour of worshiping force alone. But if that is to come to pass, it 
will be necessary for the present conditions of the life and spirit of its 
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people to be fundamentally altered. Nothing could be more foolish 
than to anticipate that problematical moment by transferring ar- 
tificially to the almost virgin soil of America the deep-rooted problems 
which are bringing trials and tribulations to age-old civilizations, 
with their sequel of hatred and violence and the inevitable accom- 
paniment of jealousies, rivalries, and antagonisms. These false 
gods, as you have so justly pointed out, have no place on the altars of 
America. 

“Therefore, the problem of continental peace should be stated in 
clear and simple phrases, as you did by calling upon the good sense 
of all, when you urged a community of good neighbors. For America 
does not aspire to create a system of law, a new collective organiza- 
tion, or new forms of society. It aspires only to revivify, by its 
sincerity, a deep feeling of continental brotherhood, an all-inclusive 
spirit of human solidarity, and the old standards which elder nations, 
their faith and self-confidence lost, have deprived of all worth by 
reducing them to mere words. It aspires to translate into fact the 
equality of all nations before the law, the principle of arbitration, 
respect for treaties, good faith in relations between nations, absolute 
repudiation of the fruits of conquest. It aspires to infuse new life 
into the old international principles bequeathed it by the nations which 
created the civilization on which its spirit has been nurtured, principles 
from which they seem to drift daily farther away. Therefore, con- 
fronted by a defense of war, America proclaims the excellence of 
peace. Confronted by the exaltation of force, it still trusts in the 
inherent power of justice. Confronted by conquest and retaliation, 
America, free from hatred and rancor, defends the right of all nations 
to live without oppressive hegemonies or mandates, convinced not 
only that force settles no problems whatever, but that it aggravates 
those already existing and creates new ones. And before the wave of 
violence that threatens to sweep away existing civilization, America 
continues to believe that the well-being of men and of nations should 
be sought in peace, love, concord, and good will, with a constant 
endeavor to improve and excel. 

“The Argentine nation, motivated by these desires which it knows 
are shared by all American countries, is prepared to cooperate unre- 
servedly, as it has always done, in continental brotherhood and 
solidarity. No nation believes more firmly that on mutual under- 
standing and reciprocal comprehension depends the future of these 
countries, with their far-flung territory, great wealth, and sparse 
population, where there can be no room for the hatred and rancor 
that in other parts of the world raise barriers and open gulfs between 
men. Hence it is ready to continue its broad and loyal support of 
efforts to do away with war forever on this continent and to realize 
the ideal that future generations shall live in a better world and 
fulfill their destiny in peace. 
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“Mr. President: As the Argentine people, who have accorded you 
a triumphal reception, know that you cherish the same high purposes, 
they extend to you, through me, a tribute of sympathy and admira- 
tion. They see in you the eminent messenger of peace and of good 
will from the largest nation on this continent, a nation which becomes 
even greater when it trusts to the power of the spirit. Proud that 
the principles which have ruled their entire life as a free nation are 
now the slogan of your high-minded crusade, they offer you their 
whole-hearted applause and say that your generous words of concord 
and of peace have found the most cordial echo in every heart. And 
they are sure that, just as your words succeeded in overcoming 
the depression and renewing optimism and confidence in your own 
country, today they will succeed also in keeping those sentiments 
alive and stimulating their greatest fulfilment throughout the length 
and breadth of the great American fatherland. 

‘“‘As interpreter of my country’s feeling, I express my ardent hope 
that America may always be the land of liberty, of peace, of justice, 
of concord, of the juridical equality of nations, with national sover- 
eignty unimpaired by preeminence or prerogative. And I offer a 
toast, Mr. President, to the well-being and the prosperity of that 
great nation, the United States, and to your personal happiness, for 
your recent memorable election makes you the outstanding leader of 
that vigorous democracy, and to this you have added the title of 
champion of peace in America.” 


President Roosevelt responded: 


“Mr. PRESIDENT: 

‘““Tn acknowledging your gracious courtesy, let me offer my heartfelt 
thanks, not only for the hospitality which has been shown here, but 
for the deep understanding of our point of view, which you, Mr. 
President, have just manifested. It is always a great experience for 
nations to meet as they have done today; it is greater still, when they 
meet, to find that they thoroughly understand one another. I am 
heartily in agreement with you in what you have said and I feel sure 
that your words will reecho throughout this continent. 

“This is a fitting occasion to express my deep thanks to the Govern- 
ment of the Argentine Republic, and, especially, to the people of the 
Republic, for the honor they have paid me. Let me accept it not for 
myself but for the people of the United States as a tribute of fellow- 
ship from one nation to another, and as a mark of devotion to the 
great ideal which all of us are here to serve. Rarely have I been as 
moved and touched as by my experiences of yesterday and today. 
It seems to me as though everyone, from the great statesmen of 
your country to the little children who play in your gardens, have 
combined to say, ‘‘Welecome—we are friends.” Friends we are; 
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friends we shall always be. I shall treasure these days as a link in 
the great chain of intercourse which binds our countries and as a 
poignant memory in my heart. 

“The Conference for the Maintenance of Peace has opened. As you 
have said, it is rare in history that such a conference opens without 
hate, without rancor, without difference; with no desire on the part 
of anyone or of any country to triumph; inspired only by the desire 
of all to cement our family relationship. Its success is forecast by 
the attitude you have just expressed in behalf of the Argentine people 
in announcing the Republic’s willingness to continue her collabora- 
tion without reservation of any kind in the work of continental 
brotherhood and solidarity. That has been one of the great glories 
of the Argentine Republic. Joined in now by all of her sister repub- 
lies, we can and we must achieve a triumphant realization of a long 
cherished hope. 

“Tf we can give tangible form and substance to our will to peace, 
to justice, and to fair play, we shall have accomplished a memorable 
thing in this hour when the world is torn by hatreds. Buenos Aires 
will stand out with an even greater luster; to her glories as an ancient 
and famous city, she will add the splendor of being a Capital of 
Peace. 

“Let me return the toast! I raise my glass to you and to Senora 
de Justo; to your health and happiness; to your splendid work 
in strengthening the work of justice in the Republic and the ties 
of friendship and unity throughout the continent. Let me also 
express the earnest hope that you, Mr. President, and Senora de Justo 
may give the people of the United States the honor and the privilege 
of a visit to their country, where both Government and people will 
endeavor to reciprocate in kind the magnificent hospitality we have so 
splendidly received.”’ 


Among the many callers, American and Argentine, who paid their 
respects to President Roosevelt while he was in Buenos Aires were 
four hundred American school children. They came to greet the 
Chief Executive of their distant homeland, and planted a tree in 
his honor on the grounds of the Embassy. 

On December 2 the Argentine President was the guest of honor at 
a luncheon given by President Roosevelt at the American Embassy 
and attended by members of the Argentine Cabinet and other promi- 
nent citizens. President Roosevelt took this occasion to mention 
the sanitary convention between Argentina and the United States 
now awaiting ratification, and said that be intended to present facts 
concerning it to the Senate with the hope that it might “‘give its 
consent to the ratification of the simple instrument of justice.” 
President Justo responded briefly, and proposed a toast to Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 
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At the conclusion of the luncheon President Roosevelt set out for 
the port of Buenos Aires to board the Jndianapolis for Montevideo, 
an Argentine squadron escorting the American vessel. In spite of a 
heavy rain, crowds lined the streets behind the files of troops and 
gave tangible evidence of their friendliness by showering flowers upon 
the presidential automobile from balconies and sidewalks. 

The following day President Roosevelt was the recipient, for the 
third time within a week, of an enthusiastic and flower-bedight 
welcome in a South American capital. Soldiers were drawn up 
along the route to pay honor to the guest and thousands of school 
children dressed in white waved American and Uruguayan flags, as 
well as the banner of General Artigas, the Uruguayan national hero. 
President Roosevelt was met by Dr. Gabriel Terra, President of 
Uruguay; Dr. Navarro, the Vice President; the members of the 
cabinet, and the Hon. Julius Lay, American Minister to Uruguay. 
The inclement weather of the early morning moderated somewhat, 
but the drive with President Gabriel Terra through the streets of 
Montevideo and to its beautiful suburban beaches took place under 
overcast skies. 

At noon President Roosevelt sent one of his aides and a detachment 
of marines to lay a wreath in his name before the statue of Artigas. 

President Roosevelt was the guest of honor at a luncheon given by 
President Terra at the Presidential Palace. The latter presented his 
guest with a handsome album containing the English text of Presi- 
dent Terra’s address on that occasion, a medal coined especially of 
Uruguayan gold and bearing the date and the coats of arms of both 
countries, and a valuable collection of Uruguayan postage stamps. 
The city of Montevideo made a gift of an album of views of that 
capital. 

In his remarks at the luncheon, President Terra drew a parallel 
between the measures adopted for the welfare of the people in the 
United States and his own country. He said: 


““Mr. PRESIDENT: 

‘““T thank you in the name of the Uruguayan people for the floral 
tribute you have placed at the foot of the monument of General Arti- 
gas, the highest symbol of our patriotism. There is something in the 
past which moves us to cherish a profound and devout affection for 
your country, something which has come down from long ago, from 
those uncertain sanguinary beginnings of our nation, and that is the 
spirit of dispassionate and noble justice displayed by your country in 
judging the founder of our Republic, the leader of the whole country 
in a heroic conquest of independence, and a martyr of mystic stature 
on the Calvary of democratic faith. 

“For it was Monroe and the members of his government—perhaps 
the only ones to see clearly and deeply through the dramatic confusion 
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Courtesy of the U.S. Naval Recruiting Bureau. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN MONTEVIDEO. 


As in other South American capitals great throngs greeted the ‘‘Messenger of Peace.” 
President Terra, he made a tour of the city. 


Upper: With 
Lower: This multitude assembled as President Roosevelt 
embarked on the /ndianapolis for his return to the United States. 
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of the emancipation of the River Plate—who believed that there were 
those who were visiting the courts of Europe in search of a crowned 
head willing to lend a fictitious vitality to the newly-born nations, 
while Artigas, facing the extreme insignificance of his material re- 
sources but preaching his cause with the vehemence and fervor of one 
inspired, alone, depressed, poor, knowing that the legions of his 
glorious centaurs had been decimated, heard the encouraging voice 
of your country and felt the contagion of your nation’s idealism. 

‘All our people recall with profound gratitude that moment when 
our patriarch—his general’s insignia lost on the battlefields of Cor- 
rientes, his regiments routed by the overwhelming superiority of their 
adversaries, his lieutenants lured away by foreign gold, and his heart 
turned longingly to his native land, with the sadness of one who leaves 
it never to return—received a letter from the American consul, who 
on more than one occasion had come to his tent in the field and brought 
him words of encouragement in those difficult days of the struggle. 
The consul offered, in the name of his Government, a safe conduct to 
the United States, where Artigas would be well received and where he 
would be given funds befitting his station to enable him to live 
quietly and comfortably with the consideration due his rank, and 
assured him that the government at Washington would have great 
satisfaction in receiving so honored a guest on American soil. General 
Artigas did not accept this noble offer, for he felt that such was not 
his destiny and he did not want to lose sight of the disturbed frontiers 
of his beloved homeland, but I am grateful for the fraternal message of 
the most powerful and perfect democracy of America to the indomit- 
able hero of old who occupies a glorious place in the history of my 
country. 

“Mr. President, I had no doubt of the extraordinary triumph of 
your popularity, for I have followed closely your productive career as 
executive, especially since March, 1933, when you became President 
of the United States, finding your country in a situation very much 
like that of Uruguay at that time: with enormous deficits, with 
unemployment unprecedented in history, with millions of men in 
danger of death from starvation, with a banking crisis threatening 
panic and disaster, with agricultural products unable to find a market, 
with low wages in industry, and with unbalanced foreign trade, 
which was bringing your country rapidly to a state of depression never 
before equaled. I well remember the courageous phrases of your 
program, immediately presented to Congress, which proceeded 
patriotically to confer upon you full powers to act. I did not have 
the same good fortune, although the ills besetting Uruguay were 
equally severe. I could not remain unmoved in the face of national 
disaster since, in my plans for recovery, I had the approval of three 
parties representing 80 percent of the inhabitants of the country. 
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Without hesitation I obeyed this mandate of the national sovereignty. 
The closing of all your banking institutions and their later reopening, 
once the solvency of each had been proved, restored the lost con- 
fidence of depositors, especially of those haying savings accounts, 
whose interests at all times deserve the highest consideration; measures 
against unemployment, which were initiated from the very first day 
of your administration, giving to 300,000 citizens by one order the 
work necessary for the support of their families and at the same time 
subsidizing the States so that they might attack all aspects of the 
problem with extensive public works projects; agricultural protection, 
which increased prices by 30 percent in favor of those who till the 
soil, and this from the very first year; industrial recovery, with higher 
wages, granted voluntarily by cooperation under the supervision of 
law; stabilization of the currency, with wise measures to protect 
reserves of gold and silver; the proclamation of the good neighbor 
policy toward other countries in America; the disavowal of pro- 
tectorates; the withdrawal of all intervention; independence spon- 
taneously conferred upon subject countries: all these measures were 
yours, and, as though they were not enough to win for you the title 
of Benefactor of Mankind, you suggested the Peace Conference. Thus 
you became the foremost champion of the highest and noblest cause 
which the President of a great people can espouse in these days of 
madness in a world which appears about to return blindly to the 
unspeakable cruelties of war. 

“Tt was the same kind of a struggle we fought here in behalf of the 
unemployed, and with all success. We wiped out deficits and bal- 
anced our budget; we even showed considerable surpluses, and 
those surpluses, resulting in increased public credit, have made it 
possible for us to build roads, bridges, ports, hospitals, universities, 
and schools, extend railway lines, and undertake works of sanitation 
in the interior cities. We have met our floating debt, liquidated 
the frozen credits of foreign commerce in amounts often reaching 
into the millions, and arrested the alarming fall of the peso, our 
principal concern today being to prevent its too rapid rise. We have 
increased the value of internal bonds which had depreciated 30 percent 
and which have today reached, and even passed, par. We have 
given protection to agriculture by establishing minimum prices for 
its products, which were accepted by official warehouses just as soon 
as they could be harvested. We distributed premiums to rural 
workers in order to encourage them in their struggle against mis- 
fortune and at the same time we lowered. the burden on mortgage 
obligations from 6 to 4 percent. We were rewarded by the same 
beneficial results as those which came to you in the United States, 
when by the same measures you stopped foreclosures on farmers 
and cattle raisers, the cruel sacrifice of labormg men to speculators 
and usurers. 
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“We remember your remark, which is a program of government in 
itself: ‘We must do away with starvation wages; the laborer is worthy 
of his hire.’ The worker should, in addition to providing for material 
needs, be able to improve his cultural level and have time for intel- 
lectual pursuits, and it is along this line of recovery that I have 
proposed increasing all small salaries paid by the State; I have always 
taken a stand in favor of the just claims of organizations of workers 
in commerce and industry who want their employers to meet their 
economic aspirations. When periods of prosperity occur it should 
not be the employers and capitalists alone who enjoy their benefits, 
and happily, the majority understand this, and are prepared to accept 
the mandates of our New Deal which are prejudicial to no one, pro- 
vided that the raising of wages is done collectively and simultaneously, 
so that there will be no room for unfair competition in any one 
branch of activity. We are acting in obedience to a revolutionary 
school of economics of which you are the outstanding teacher and the 
extraordinarily energetic exponent of the dynamic application of its 
precepts. In view of the gravity of modern social problems and in 
compliance with our mission as leaders, we have abandoned the com- 
fortable attitude of statesmen of the old school, who trusted to the 
operation of laws which they considered natural and infallible. They 
witnessed the course of economic depressions and social problems in 
general and thought the healing effects of time would repair the 
ravages of great disturbances, which would disappear as the result of 
reactions which the ills themselves brought about. Such men never 
considered that that fatalistie policy only pushed distressing condi- 
tions to the limit and brought down to defeat the men of action, 
important factors in progress, victimized by their own enterprise and 
courage in the creation of wealth, and abandoned to their sad fate by 
the government, whose clear-cut duty it was to protect them. 

“We attack sorrow and poverty wherever we find them, and ear- 
nestly seek remedies without losing sight of our republican and 
democratic traditions. Nations in the epoch in which we live are 
understanding and intelligent; they know wherein lies the truth and 
are In sympathy with the men whom they have elected leaders when 
they see them struggling unceasingly, altruistically, and bravely. 

“T lift my glass to Mrs. Roosevelt, whom I can imagine following, 
day by day, with increasing interest, your triumphant journey through 
these friendly Republics; to the companion of your days, a courageous 
and unselfish woman.” 


President Roosevelt responded as follows: 


“Mr. PRESIDENT AND SENORA DE TERRA: 

“Tt is a privilege today to be the guest of the government of the 
Republic of Uruguay, and it is a great personal pleasure to which | 
have looked forward for many years. 
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‘“‘Here three years ago in this beautiful city of Montevideo there 
was born a new era of friendship and confidence among the Americas. 
No one is entitled to more credit for this new day than you, Mr. Presi- 
dent; for you labored unceasingly and generously both as host and as 
statesman for the success of that conference. 

“T believe that when history comes to be written the origin of the 
new American era will be placed here in the memorable year 1933. 
Truly, 1t is an inspiration for the average citizen of all our Republics 
that that conference is giving back its fruits in terms of achievement 
for the people of the world. During the past week I have become 
certain of this because I have seen in the faces of the men, women, 
and children in Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires and, today, in Monte- 
video a joyful expression of hope and faith which can and will inspire 
us, their chosen representatives, to even greater activity in the com- 
mon cause. 

“You, Mr. President, have used a term in speaking of that great 
patriot General Artigas which can well be the inspiration of us all. 
You have spoken of his ‘serene and noble spirit of applied justice’. 
It is because of this spirit which actuated the Founding Fathers of the 
American Republics that we their followers are inspired to maintain 
the democratic principles for which they fought. 

“J am particularly grateful for the kind words which you, Mr. 
President, have spoken concerning our policies in the United States 
of America. We fully join with you in the thought that the first 
battlefield of peace is that of securing well-being at home. It has 
been of special interest to me to know that you in the Republic of 
Uruguay have made such great advances in behalf of the well-being 
of your citizens. 

“In the days of General Artigas and of his friend President Monroe, 
human society had, of course, little conception of the economic and 
social problems which we face today. None of the fathers of any of 
our Republics had even heard of an eight-Lour day, of minimum 
wages, of protection for women and children, of collective bargaining 
between employers and employees, of old-age security, of modern 
sanitation, of concrete highways, of railroads or steel buildings. 
The fathers had not thought of the telegraph, the radio, the auto- 
mobile, or of travel by fast steamships and by air. They knew little 
of the problems of modern science, of modern finance. 

“And yet, you and I are very certain that if they were alive today 
the founders of our Governments would look with approval on what 
we are seeking to do to use the processes of democratic government 
in solving the new problems. 

“T recognize as you do that these new problems are common to all 
our nations. I am glad that you have said that we have been com- 
pelled to abandon the comfortable attitude of statesmen of the old 
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school. Every nation in all the world has been compelled to recog- 
nize the fact of new conditions. It is of the utmost importance that 
the nations of the new world have found it possible under vigorous 
leadership to find the answer within the spirit and the framework of 
constitutional government and democratic processes. 

“We have not completed our task. In accordance with the objec- 
tives and theory of democratic government, that task is a continu- 
ing one. We seek new remedies for new conditions; new conditions 
will continue to arise: sometimes the remedies succeed, and some- 
times they must be altered or improved. But the net result is that 
we move forward. We learn, and ought to learn, much from each 
other—much that is good and some things which, from experience, 
we must avoid. 

“In the case of agriculture, for example, you are familiar with the 
fact that in the United States we did many things in the past which 
ran counter to the laws of nature and of sensible economics. In many 
parts of my country we have used land in such a way as to diminish 
its productiveness, we have harmed our supply of water, and we 
have lost our top soil. Today our Government seeks to work with 
our farming population in correcting these mistakes and in bringing 
back a greater prosperity and a more permanent use of the land. I 
cite this as an example, which you undoubtedly know of, to show 
the need among all our Republics of keeping in close touch with each 
other, for many of our problems are similar. 

“On this delightful visit to Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay I have 
been impressed with the immediate need for better and quicker sery- 
ices of travel and communication between North and South America. 
I look forward to the day when instead of its being a long and unusual 
journey, visits between the nations of South America and those of 
Central America and of North America will be so usual and simple 
that tens of thousands of our citizens will meet each other in friendly 
intercourse every year. 

“And may IJ add that I hope that we shall have a much greater 
familarity with each other’s languages. It is a great regret of my 
life that while with some difficulty I can read a little Spanish, I 
cannot yet converse in it. These visits which I am making on this 
voyage are so enjoyable in every way that I look forward to an op- 
portunity to return in the future. When that day comes I hope 
that I shall be able to speak with all of you in your native tongue. 

“And may I also express the hope that it will be possible for you, 
Mr. President and Sefiora de Terra, to be the guests of Mrs. Roosevelt 
and myself in Washington while we are still in the White House. 
Nothing would give us and the people of the United States more 
pleasure. 
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“Tt has touched me deeply that you have proposed a toast to Mrs. 
Roosevelt. She was deeply disappointed that she could not come 
with me and she will be happy to know of your courtesy and of your 
thought of her. 

“T lift my glass to the good health and happiness of you and Senora 
de Terra, and to the continued prosperity, happiness, and progress of 
the people of the Republic of Uruguay.” 


Late in the afternoon President Roosevelt returned to the Jndian- 
apolis, but before the cruiser left he received Uruguayan newspaper 
men in an informal press conference, as he had their colleagues in 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. As the sun burst through the 
clouds the vessel sailed out of Montevideo harbor on its long trip 
north, stopping only to refuel at Trinidad. Early on December 15 
it steamed into Charleston harbor and at nine o’clock the President 
entrained for Washington. His arrival in the capital that even- 
ing brought to a close an epoch-making and historic trip whose far- 
reaching results can be fully judged only in the days to come. 


On his return he said: 


“A very delightful trip has come to an end... . 

“The Conference is still in session and this is not the time to analyze 
its specific accomplishments. But we have every reason for grati- 
tude for the far-reaching and historic accomplishments already in 
sight at Buenos Aires. 

“The Conference should be an inspiration to all the peoples of the 
Americas and an example to the rest of the world. Good neighbors 
we are; good neighbors we shall remain.” 
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DR. CARLOS SAAVEDRA LAMAS, 
RECIPIENT OF THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE FOR 1936. 


Dr. Saavedra Lamas, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Argentina and chairman of the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, was president of the last Assembly of the League of Nations, 
The award of the Nobel Peace Prize has been called a fitting recognition of Dr. Saavedra Lamas’ broad 
and sustained service in the cause of peace, signalized by such achievements as the Argentine Anti-War 
Pact and his statesmanlike conduct of the Chaco Peace Conference. 
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More than justifying the hopes of its participants,’’ says The 
Spice Mill, ‘‘the informal conference of the coffee-producing countries 
of the Americas, which was held in Bogota, Colombia, from October 
5 to 10, resulted in definite action along several lines that promises to 
exert a profound influence on the coffee industry.”’ 

Coffee is one of the most important agricultural export crops in the 
Americas. In 1935, by value, it furnished 93.1 percent of the exports 
from El] Salvador, 67.2 percent from Costa Rica, 64.1 percent from 
Colombia, 71.7 percent from Guatemala, 55.1 percent from Nicaragua, 
53.6 percent from Haiti, and 52.5 percent from Brazil. It did not 
bulk so large in the economy of other countries, the export percentage 
in Ecuador being 12.8, in the Dominican Republic 8.2, in Venezuela 
4.3, in Mexico 3, and in Cuba 0.2. 

The United States, which consumes about one-half of the world 
production, imported in 1935, 1,754,679,000 pounds of coffee, valued 
at $136,721,000. The per capita consumption in the United States 
for 1934 is reported by Ukers ' to have been 11.96 pounds, but this is 
exceeded in several other countries, notably Denmark, Sweden, and 
Brazil. 

Brazil alone produces more coffee than all of the rest of the world— - 
in fact, about three-fourths of the total. Its exports of coffee in 1935 
were 2,023,428,000 pounds. This vast industry developed from the 
introduction in 1727 of seeds and plants from French Guiana. The 
largest producing state, Sdo Paulo, has more than a billion coffee 
trees, stretching for miles in rows over the undulating hills. 

Colombia is the next most important coffee-growing country. It 
is the leading producer of mild coffee, and in 1935 exported 497,496,000 
pounds. 

Coffee, althougb usually called a “tree,” is an evergreen shrub 
which reaches a height of from 14 to 20 feet. It requires a subtropical 
climate and grows at any altitude up to 6,000 feet, the berries raised 
at the higher altitudes being of superior quality. The tree begins 
to bear in its third year and is in full bearing in its fifth. Its produc- 
tive life is usually about 15 years, although it may extend to 40 and 
even 60. The fragrant white flowers—pinkish in some varieties—are 
borne in clusters in the axils of the shiny green leaves; they last but 
a few hours. Generally several blossomings occur in a season, but 
in some rainy climates both blossoms and fruit may be found on the 





1“ All about Coffee’, by William H. Ukers. Published by The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal Co., 
New York, 1935. 
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tree the year round. The berries when ripe are like small, red, 
elongated cherries, the beans, which are really seeds, being covered 
with a parchment skin, a thin pulp, and an outer skin. The yield of 
a tree averages from | to 12 pounds of green coffee. The pulp and 
skin have to be removed from the beans before they are ready for 
export. Sometimes this is done by drying the berries and then crack- 
ing them open by machine. By another process they are soaked, 
the pulp is removed by machine, and the slippery parchment-covered 
seeds heaped up to ferment. Afterwards they are washed in running 
water, spread out to dry, and passed through another machine to 
remove the parchment. They are then bagged for shipment. 





A BRAZILIAN COFFEE FAZENDA. 


As far as the eye can reach, the rolling Sac Paulo landscape is covered with the deep green of the cofiee tree. 


Santos, Brazil, is the greatest coffee-shipping port in the world. 
One of the interesting parts of its unsurpassed mechanical equipment for 
loading is a system of conveyor belts, partly underground, which carry 
the 132-pound bags of coffee from dock-yards to steamship hatches. 

Called on August 11 by the National Coffee Growers Federation 
of Colombia, the conference consisted of 13 representatives from 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, Colombia, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, and Venezuela. Ecuador was invited to send delegates 
but did not do so. The invitation to the conference emphasized that 
it was inadvisable for American coffee countries to continue uncoordi- 
nated action in foreign markets, to the prejudice of each country, 
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although distributors act in close cooperation. The official bodies 
represented were the National Coffee Bureau of Brazil, the Costa 
Rican Coffee Defense Institute, the Cuban Institute for the Stabili- 
zation of Coffee, the Colombian National Coffee Growers Federation, 
the Coffee Association of El Salvador, the Central Coffee Bureau of 
Guatemala, the Department of National Economy of Mexico, the 
Agricultural Association of Nicaragua, and the Venezuelan National 
Coffee Growers Association. The delegates met in the Bank of the 
Republic, under the chairmanship of Eurico Penteado, chief of the 
office maintained in New York by the National Coffee Bureau of 
Brazil. 

The resolutions creating a Pan American Coffee Bureau in New 
York and assuring cooperative action to support prices were of pri- 
mary importance. 

The former provides for the establishment in New York of a bureau 
which any American coffee organization or coffee-growing country can 
join. It was immediately organized with the membership of the 
National Coffee Bureau of Brazil, the Colombian National Federation 
of Coffee Growers, the Venezuelan National Association of Coffee 
Growers, la Compafiia Mercantil de Ultramar (a subsidiary of the 
National Bank of Nicaragua), the Coffee Defense Institute of Costa 
Rica, the Coffee Association of El Salvador, and the Cuban Insti- 
tute for the Stabilization of Coffee. The bureau will be supported 
by quotas according to the number of bags of coffee exported by the 
respective countries. Various duties were entrusted to this bureau, 
the chief among them being the execution of the decisions and recom- 
mendations of the conference. Europe and the United States will 
be the bureau’s chief fields of action. One very important step which 
the bureau is expected to take is to try to secure an equitable revision 
of ocean freight rates from the London and Cristébal Conferences so 
that the rates for short distances shall not be higher than those for 
longer hauls, as they now are in some instances. The bureau was also 
requested to propose to the next conference a plan for the proportion- 
ate sale of coffee from the various countries, based on the statistics of 
recent years. 

The member organizations of the bureau are expected to take up 
with their respective governments any measures which the bureau 
may advise for securing joint action tending to liberalize the coffee 
trade, especially with those countries having compensation systems, 
import quotas, and other restrictions. In line with this action was 
the resolution urging governments of producing countries to make 
formal representations to the authorities of countries imposing 
heavy import duties on coffee, asking a reduction of such duties in 
order to remove coffee from the category of luxuries, increase its 
purchase, and thus make available to the coffee-exporting countries 
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more funds for the purchase of goods from the coffee-importing 
nations. It was stated that the duties imposed in 1934 on Brazilian 
coffee by 11 European countries were double the value of the coffee. 

American producing countries are expected to send to the bureau 
prompt and complete coffee and commercial statistics, the coffee 
statistics to be based on a uniform system recommended by the 
bureau, covering the calendar year. The bureau will cooperate with 
the Associated Coffee Industries of America in an advertising cam- 
palgn. 

The second outstanding resolution passed by the conference had 
to do with the regulation of coffee prices. ‘This agreement was of 
primary importance because of the orientation 1t immediately gave 
the conference and the underlying influence it exerted on subsequent 
proceedings,’ remarked The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. The 
resolution reads as follows: 

WHEREAS for some years the prices ruling for coffee in foreign markets have 
not been remunerative for producers; and 

WHEREAS, apart from low prices, the trade abroad has suffered from the effects 
of speculation which has made for a complete uncertainty of prices with grave 
detriment to foreign roasters and to American producers; and 


WHEREAS the price of the bean, for every desirable reason, should be estab- 
lished at a level that, without being burdensome to the consumer of the beverage, 


COFFEE BLOSSOMS. 


While the fragrant star-like 
blooms last but a few 
hours, several blossomings 
occur in a season. 
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COFFEE BERRIES. 


When ripe, the berries 
resemble smali red cher- 
ries. A tree yields as 
much as 12 pounds of green 
coffee every year. 





safeguards the roaster against possible losses and at the same time assures the 
coffee-producing countries an equitable remuneration for their labor in order to 
maintain their standard of living and increase their purchasing power in benefit 
of the industrial countries consuming coffee; and 

WHEREAS it is necessary and just that all the American producing countries 
actively cooperate in the efforts, which up to now Brazil alone has been making, 
to maintain price equilibrium by sacrificing a part of the harvest—efforts that 
all the other producers expressly recognize as having redounded to the benefit 
of the entire coffee industry; 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the coffee organizations represented in this Conference 
agree to give their active cooperation and put forth every effort within their 
power to sustain the price of their respective coffees at a level related to the 
prices that may be established for Brazilian coffees, which prices will be taken as 
a base; and 

That they also will bring into play the measures and resources that may be 
within their power for the purpose of maintaining in the domestic markets of each 
country prices related to the quotations abroad after deducting the necessary 
expenses. 


Immedately after the conference the National Federation of Coffee 
Growers of Colombia announced prices for the various grades of 
Colombian coffee, informing growers that the federation would receive 
until the end of 1936 any quantity of coffee either for storage or for 
outright purchase. This had an immediate effect, raising prices of 
both Colombian and Brazilian coffee. The Spice Mill stated that 
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Courtesy of Revista da Sociedade Rural Brasileira. 


COFFEE DRYING GROUNDS. 


One operation in curing coffee is the drying process, which requires from a few days to two weeks. Until 
the berries are thoroughly dried and ready for hulling they are raked over constantly until evening, when 
they are mounded and covered with canvas. 


while other factors, such as the increased demand for coffee, entered 
into this price rise, it is credited particularly to the action of the con- 
ference and the support given by Brazil and Colombia. It was also 
pointed out that the price of coffee had not risen in accordance with 
the general cost of food. 

Resolutions passed by the conference to improve the quality of 
coffee recommended: that producing countries should prohibit the 
export of coffee containing more than 20 percent of black berries and 
of those improperly cleaned; that only the varieties of coffee giving 
the best-flavored beans should be cultivated; and that producing 
countries should establish official grades for the sale of coffee in 
national as well as international markets. 

The conference furthermore recommended to coffee-producing na- 
tions not having official bodies concerned with the coffee mdustry 
that they establish some such organization immediately. 

It was also voted that in view of the success of the Bogota conference 
similar meetings should be held periodically to study the problems of 
the industry and the work of the Pan American Coffee Bureau in New 
York. Rio de Janeiro was selected for the next conference and the 
date set for September 1937. 
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COFFEE AND THE BOGOTA CONFERENCE 


The Bogotaé conference, although called the First American Coffee 
Conference by its members and sponsors, was in reality the second, a 
somewhat similar conference having been held in New York during 
October 1902. This conference, called officially the International 
Conference for the Study of the Production and the Consumption of 
Coffee, met pursuant to a resolution adopted by the Second Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, which took place in Mexico 
City the preceding year. The program was drawn up by the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union and all the countries members 
of the Union were invited. Thirteen nations were represented by 
nineteen delegates. Several resolutions, declarations and recom- 
mendations were adopted. Low prices, stated to be due to over-supply, 
were the chief object of concern, and the reduction of customs duties 
was even then a live issue, as well as the quality of coffee exported. 





pases 


Courtesy of ‘The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal’”’. 





COFFEE CONVEYOR AT SANTOS, BRAZIL. 


Modern apparatus facilitates the handling of cargo at Santos, the greatest coffee port in the world. Bags of 
coffee are dumped into manholes in the street outside the wharves and thence carried by a system of 
belt conveyors to the steamers. 
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PE WORED TWOW AY TRADE Ea 


Ayorusr forward step towards cementing trade relations 
between Latin America and the United States is taken with the 
announcement of the plans for the World Two-Way Trade Fair to be 
held in New York during May 10 to 22, 1937. 

The officers and directors of the fair mclude many men of long 
experience in inter-American relations. Its chairman is Mr. John 
L. Merrill, president of All America Cables, Inc.; its president is 
Mr. Louis K. Comstock, president of the Merchants Association of 
New York, and one of its most active moving spirits; and its vice 
president is Mr. James S. Carson, also vice president of the American 
& Foreign Power Company. 

The fair is a non-profit making venture, supported by the leading 
foreign trade executives of the United States. It offers, particularly 
to Latin American countries, a long-needed opportunity to exhibit at 
a recognized center in the United States the great staple exports of 
Latin America in such a way as to commend them to American buyers. 
Exhibit space is being offered to all the Latin American Republics 
free of charge, and an invitation to make use of the facilities of the 
fair is being extended through a special committee of the board of 
directors. 

In describing the current plans of the fair, Mr. Louis K. Comstock, 
president of the Fair, says: 

The first international trade fair to be held in America is scheduled to take 
place in New York during the month of May 1937. 

It is proposed by means of this fair to set up an international clearing house for 
world trade. Naturally, importing belongs very substantially in this picture. 
What distinguishes this fair from others of its kind is our effort to bring also to 
this country graphic exhibits of the things we have to buy from other countries. 
In other words, the fair will impress upon all who see it the fact that international 
trade can only be carried on on a two-way or triangular basis. There will be 
official government exhibits from foreign countries, and there will be private 
exhibits from foreign firms. In both of these categories we have already made 
sufficient progress to insure a very large foreign participation. Representative 
committees are being set up for each important country under the authorization 
of the board of directors, and participation of each country will thus be under a 
representative group of business men acting for that country with the cooperation 
of their government. The exhibits will also include travel and tourist attractions, 
which are vitally important components of the international balance of payments. 

This is an international enterprise. That its first showing takes place in New 
York is the accident of birth and the conjunction of favorable circumstances. 
We look foward to having the World Two-Way Trade Fair become a permanent 


fixture in American foreign trade, held from year to year during the dates approx- 
imating the observance of Foreign Trade Week. 
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In making our plans for the fair, we are under no illusions about the fact that 
foreign trade is carried on in this country by an intensive and highly successful 
system of sales and advertising contacts with the markets concerned. We believe, 
however, that in time the fair will become an enormously helpful supplemental 
medium in promoting our foreign trade. It will be, of course, a vital principle of 
the World Two-Way Trade Fair to attract foreign buyers. We hope to be able 
to show them in one place and in one concentrated fortnight the cream of the 
products available in the United States for sale abroad. It will facilitate the 
introduction of new lines and new products. It will provide a new means of 
promotion for the moderate sized manufacturer. In the most graphic way pos- 
sible it will enable all American exporters to compare visually and tangibly their 
latest products and services in foreign trade. 

We have talked about our foreign trade progress for years without giving the 
American public an adequate opportunity to see the goods we sell. Let us get 
them out in the open; let us set these products up in the actual scenery in their 
service abroad, and I believe that not only the American public but the foreign 
public as well will get an understanding of the importance of our foreign trade 
they have never possessed before. 


Among the associations representing Latin American business 
groups which have sponsored the World Two-Way Trade Fair are 
the American Chamber of Commerce of Cuba, the American Chamber 
of Commerce of Mexico, the Argentine American Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York, and the U. S. A. Chamber of Commerce of 
Buenos Aires. The cooperating organizations of the United States 
are headed by the National Foreign Trade Association under the 
chairmanship of Mr. James A. Farrell, and 30 local and industrial 
foreign trade groups throughout the country are collaborating in the 
plans. 

The fair will be held in the Port Authority Commerce Building in 
New York during the fortnight from May 10 to 22, 1937, and the 
square meters of exhibit space available in the largest commercial 
building in the United States will provide an impressive setting for 
the manifold products and services of world trade. 
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MD VOYAGE TO LATIN AMERICm 


WILLIAM MANGER, Ph. D. 


Counselor, Pan American Union 
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‘Tuere is nothing so satisfying as a sail in tropic seas,’ remarked 
a fellow-passenger on a recent trip to South America. Certainly the 
pleasures and attractions of such a trip could not be more aptly 
described, and the expression could be used by anyone making the 
voyage: the tired business man anxious to break away from the duties 
and worries of his office; the blasé tourist who has combed the high- 
ways and byways of Europe and other accepted routes of travel and 
feels that he or she has seen everything; the young in age or spirit 
accustomed to an active life, who might think two weeks of ship’s 
life rather confining, but who would find it possible to give their 
energies a complete workout on the upper sports and sun decks of 
any ship in the Latin American service. Equally applicable would 
this phrase be to those not so active, or to the convalescent, who 
prefer the quiet and solitude which can be found in the many nooks 
and corners of any ship, and where the rays of old Sol can work their 
healing influence. In fact, the sentence quoted at the beginning of 
this article was the expression of a convalescent, or one who was con- 
valescing from an operation when the ship left New York, but who 
recuperated so rapidly that within a week he was taking an active 
part in all deck sports, including the very active game of deck tennis. 

Equally advantageous is the opportunity which such a sea trip 
affords of becoming acquainted with one’s self. What an occasion - 
for looking at life in a detached or abstract way, far removed from the 
pressing cares and responsibilities that surround every one of us 1n our 
daily lives; an opportunity for introspection, for a summing up of 
what has gone before, and a period of planning for the future. “A 
rendezvous with life’ such a trip might well be called. 

In a trip to or around South America one of the questions confront- 
ing every traveler is whether he should go down the west coast 
and thence across the Andes from Chile to Argentina and up the east 
coast, or whether the route should be reversed. The selection of a 
route is largely one of personal choice. The around South America 
tourist will have presented to him a panorama of striking contrasts 
unparalleled in any other section of the world. As a leaflet recently 
issued by the Pan American Union aptly describes it: 

“Within the confines of Latin America dwell all the ages. The 
primitive and the modern go hand in hand. Strange cities that were 
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THE CAPITOL, HABANA. 


“The Pearl of the Antilles’ and other laudatory appellations have been given the island of Cuba. Habana, 
with its delightful climate and myriad attractions, has long been a popular winter resort and port of call 
for various steamship lines operating between the United States and Latin American countries. 


old before history began lie beside towns born yesterday and growing 
fast into the metropolises of tomorrow. The descendants of the 
bronzed races that wrote the history of their flourishing civilizations 
in temples and strongholds,—and even when subdued by bold and 
artful bearded men from across the seas, turned their creative skills 
to building astonishing cathedrals and palaces and fortresses—are to 
be seen today mastering the tools and engines of a steel age or carrying 
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on their ancient arts and crafts, much as their ancestors did five 
centuries ago. Sometimes one only has to turn a corner to go back 
three hundred years into the past. 

“Nature itself has willed to offer a fitting setting for this unsur- 
passed variety of contrasts. The transition from the tropical levels 
to the line of perpetual snows can be made in some places between 
sunrise and sunset, in an unforgettable journey through a swiftly 
changing environment that reflects itself in plant and beast, in sky 
and soil, and in man and his attire, his dwelling, his customs and 
his life. There are vast expanses of unbelievably barren and seem- 
ingly desolate deserts where plant life is next to unknown—but 
that very earth with little human effort is one of the richest of natural 
fertilizers. In other places, where formidable forests would make 
an impenetrable barrier to progress, Nature has provided tremendous 
river systems that permit ocean-going vessels to navigate hundreds 
of miles inland and that help man in his unending fight to subdue 
the elements.” 


A MAYAN TEMPLE, 
MEXICO. 


The remarkable structures 
at Chichen Itza are 
worthy of the trip inland 
from Progreso into the 
Yueatan Peninsula, or 
by plane from Mexico 
City. 





Courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, D. C. 
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A HOTEL IN THE 
TROPICS, 


Modern and comfortable 
hostelries at various Carib- 
bean ports meet the 
demands of the most 
exacting visitor. 





As regards the sea trip, the beneficial advantages and the oppor- 
tunity for establishing pleasant contacts are as good on one coast 
as on the other. On this particular trip the writer went down the 
east and returned by way of the west coast; not because of any 
personal preference, but because business requirements made this 
route necessary. 

For the restful, the zestful and the playful, a voyage in the tropics 
offers many attractions. After the first few days, during which one 
is undergoing the ‘“‘shaking down”’ process or acquiring his ‘‘sea legs,”’ 
life at sea proceeds with a steadfast regularity, and yet with not the 
slightest semblance of monotony. Only in the warm climes of the 
south can one enjoy ship’s life to its fullest extent. Only here can 
one engage in the many open-air sports, such as deck tennis or bat 
tennis, a fast game that enables even the most active to keep in 
trim; or shuffle-board, quoits, and deck golf. And then there is that 
most popular of all features, the open-air swimming pool, an attraction 
from early morning to late afternoon, where passengers gather for a 
dip followed by a sun bath. Meals, especially luncheon, are served 
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Courtesy of the United Fruit Company. 


A CURB MARKET, GUATEMALA CITY. 


Indian handicrafts—pottery, baskets and textiles—are disp!ayed in colorful array to tempt the tourist in 
the Central American highlands. 


on deck to many who prefer to loll around in their bathing suits or 
other informal attire. It is not surprising that, with such a variety 
of attractions, time should pass all too quickly. 

And what about the passengers with whom one comes In contact 
on such a cruise? They are usually an interesting and stimulating 
lot. Let us glance at the make-up of the passenger list on this trip. 

Quite a number are on their first trip to South America, a few of 
the many tourists from the United States who are turning their 
attention to the Republics of the south. Some have been in many 
other parts of the world, but only recently have they become aware 
of the fact that Latin America may offer attractions they have not 
seen elsewhere; others are on their first overseas trip, their interest 
in Latin America aroused by the increasingly important role which 
these nations are playing in world affairs and by the closer relations 
which have recently been developed between the United States and 
the other countries, members of the Pan American Union. 

But tourist travel is not altogether a movement from the United 
States to Latin America. Here are two Brazilian ladies who are 
returning to Rio de Janeiro after a visit to New York, thrilled by the 
wonders and attractions of the big city and looking forward to another 
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trip when they can go to other parts of the country. Here, also, is 
a couple from Argentina, returning from a visit to the United States, 
during which they visited many of our national parks; and also a 
Brazilian army officer and his family who have been in the States for 
some months. It is greatly to be desired that this interchange of 
tourists and visitors may be encouraged, as affording the best possible 
means for the development of that mutuality of understanding which 
must be the basis of international, as it is of national, understanding. 
The service of nearly all existing steamship lines is made possible 
by the international trade carried on by the countries between which 
they operate. The holds of the vessel on which this article is being 
written is filled with merchandise loaded at New York and destined 
for Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina, in the ports of which these 
goods will be exchanged for the products of those countries required 
by the United States. This trade must be carried on by an army of 
business men and commercial representatives, and on board ship 
there are quite a number making the trip for business purposes. 
Several North American technicians with their families are on 
board, bound for Buenos Aires, to aid in establishing a branch fac- 
tory of a large manufacturing industry—practical evidence cf the 
tendency manifested in recent years for industry to migrate to the 
increasingly important consuming markets of the south. Likewise 
one meets on board and talks to several coffee exporters from Santos, 
who have been examining the coffee market in the United States; a 
Brazilian engaged in the general importing and exporting business 
in Rio de Janeiro; a wheat exporter from Buenos Aires; and here 





THE ATLANTIC ENTRANCE TO THE PANAMA CANAL. 


In addition to the beautiful and interesting passage through the Canal, Panama offers the visitor fascinating 
shops in Colon and Panama City, at opposite ends of the waterway 
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also is a North American returning with his family to southern Brazil 
where he has been engaged for the past 12 years in the tobacco 
industry. 

In addition to business, diplomacy is represented by several 
delegates on their way to the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace. <A representative of a number of women’s 
organizations of the United States is also on board, en route to a 
preliminary peace conference organized by a number of similar 
Argentine groups, to add their voice to the universal desire for peace 
and the pacific settlement of international disputes. 

And certainly on a voyage in tropic waters one should not, in fact 
cannot, overlook romance. Where can one find romance if not under 
the brilliant, star-studded heavens of the south, with a full moon 
casting its pale glow on the smooth waters, and with the lilting strains 
of an orchestra coming up from the lower deck? The tropic sea, the 
pale moon, the starry sky, are synonymous with romance. And so 
on this particular trip we find a couple on their honeymoon, married 
the day before the departure of the ship from New York; an auspi- 
cious launching of the ship of married bliss. Likewise, there is 
another couple on board, newly married, but so well have they dis- 
euised this fact that only a few of the other passengers are aware 
of it. 

There is nothing unusual about this passenger list; it is typical of 
nearly every boat leaving New York for Latin America. Here we 
have a real cross section of the life of a continent, representing almost 
every phase of activity. Traveling on a ship of this character, thus 
establishing contact and engaging in conversation with one’s fellow- 
passengers, is in itself a liberal education, that gives one an insight 
into what the people of other parts of the continent are thinking and 
what they are doing. For all these passengers are intelligent, and 
are representative of their groups and professions, as well as of their 
respective nationalities. Contact with them is an admirable intro- 
duction to the countries one is planning to visit. 

There is, verily, ‘nothing more satisfying than a sail in tropic seas,” 
unless, perhaps, it is the thrill and pleasure that strike you as you 
enter the beautiful harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 


LIBRARY, BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 


Reported by 
THE LIBRARY OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Notes from Latin America.—The opening of the Second Exposition 
of Spanish-American and Foreign Books being organized by the 
Colombian magazine, América Espanola, of Cartagena, has been 
postponed until April 1937, on which date the magazine will cele- 
brate the completion of its second year of publication. Notice of 
the plans, prizes, exhibits, and registration of works for the exposition 
was given in a recent issue of América Espanola (tomo V, n. 17, 
septiembre de 1936) in order that contributors might prepare and 
remit their exhibits. Briefly, these are: address: ‘‘América Espafola”’, 
Cartagena, Colombia; books, magazines, and dailies from any coun- 
try in the world and on any topic are acceptable for exhibits, with the 
understanding that no piece will be returned; prizes will be offered 
on the basis of contents, to authors, publishers, and institutions; 
the issue following the opening of the exposition will contain a cata- 
log of exhibits, the announcement of prize winners and other data 
relative to the exposition. 

By a law of November 1935 the organization of the Archivo y 
Biblioteca del Congreso and the Archivo Nacional de Colombia 
(Archives and Library of Congress and National Archives of Colom- 
bia) was authorized. Decree no. 2032 of August 22, 1936, recently 
published, further regulates the Archives. The execution of these 
laws will brmg about an orderly, classified arrangement of all the 
documents belonging to the archive of the legislative bodies and of all 
the works which form the Library of Congress as well as the chrono- 
logical arrangement of all laws passed by Congress, with the ante- 
cedents of each law; the incorporation of all national archives in one 
place; the conservation and classification of historical documents; and 
the publication of a monthly Revista del Archivo Nacional. 

Recently published statistics of the National Library of Uruguay 
give the total number of works in the library at the end of 1934, the 
number of readers using the library, and the number and type of 
works consulted. Of the latter, it is interesting to note that literary 
works were by far the most requested, and next to them, the number 
of requests for histories, geographies and social science studies together 
totaled about the same. This report, part of the Anwario Estadistico 
of the Republic, includes also data on the libraries of the several 
schools of the university, and the two libraries of the sections of 
secondary and preparatory education. 
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A note in the Weekly News Sheet for November 6, 1936, published 
by the Ministry of Foreign Relations, Department of Publicity, in 
Mexico City, says: ‘“The National University of Mexico proposes to 
found a library of Ibero-American culture. The idea is to organize 
this library on the basis of collections of the works of Ibero-American 
writers and books dealing with Ibero-America, now in possession of 
the university, and gradually to increase the collection by acquiring 
other works on the same subject, as gifts or in other ways. Ibero- 
American writers and scientific institutions will be asked to con- 
tribute works for the purpose stated.” 

Accessions to the Library of the Pan American Union.—The report 
of the Chilean Minister of Foreign Relations and Commerce reiat- 
ing to the year 1933 has just appeared. Dr. Miguel Cruchaga 
Tocornal, Ambassador of Chile in Washington from 1926 to 1927, 
and again from 1931 to 1932, has been the Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions since 1932, and presents herewith the first report of his admin- 
istration of this office. This large volume contains data relating to 
the attitude of Chile during 1933 toward the Bolivia-Paraguay and 
the Colombia-Peru boundary disputes; the treaties negotiated during 
that year, including those with Argentina, Cuba, Peru, and the 
United States, in addition to various multilateral agreements; the 
relations of the nation toward numerous Pan American affairs; its 
relations with the League of Nations; messages, laws, and decrees of 
the Ministry during the year; diplomatic communications with for- 
eign missions; and the report on the work of the Division of Commerce, 

By two laws of June 1936 the Ministry of Foreign Relations of 
Peru authorized the establishment of a map library in charge of its 
archive division, and the orderly arrangement of the archives of 
diplomatic missions of Peru in foreign countries in harmony with the 
arrangement of the general archives. 

La imprenta en el Ecuador is the title of a book written by Carlos 
Enrique Sanchez in Quito in 1935 and published in commemoration of 
the fourth centenary of the foundation of Quito and of the first cen- 
tenary of the National Printing Office (Imprenta Nacional). The 
work devotes several chapters to the invention and early history of 
printing, then proceeds to give an historical account of the introduc- 
tion and development of the art of printing in Ecuador, a narration of 
the first books and newspapers printed in the country, brief biog- 
raphies of the best-known printers, and a list of printing establish- 
ments in Quito. 

During the past month the Bolivian Legation m Washington gave 
to the Library a number of new books from Bolivia. They included 
El laudo Hayes, by L. M. Loza; Observaciones y rectificaciones a la 
“Historia de Santa Cruz de la Sierra, una nueva Reptblica en Sud- 
américa”’, by P. Molina M.; Bolivia y Chile; lecciones del pasado, 
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advertencias para el porvenir, by A. Vergara Vicufia, and Hl Banco 
central de Bolivia durante la guerra del Chaco, all published in La Paz 
in 1936 and listed in detail below. 

Among the recent books published in English and obtained by the 
Library are these: A thousand miles up the Amazon, by A. S. Wadia 
(a description of the author’s trip up the Amazon as far as Mandos, 
by way of Liverpool, Oporto, Lisbon, and Madeira, supplemented by 
sixteen excellent photographs taken by the author); The truth about 
Columbus, by Charles Duff (a new kind of biography of the discoverer, 
the result of five years’ research and a careful study of many original 
documents, by a recognized authority on matters relating to Ibero- 
America); Mezrico today, by Col. Irving Speed Wallace (a book on 
Mexico for the present-day traveler, with descriptions of all phases of 
Mexican life and over 100 photographic illustrations); and a Hand- 
book of Latin American studies, edited by Lewis Hanke (of especial 
interest for its timeliness and its completeness, since it contains a 
critical bibliography of books and magazine articles published in 1935 
“on anthropology, archaeology, economics, geography, history, law, 
and literature’, and valuable because it is the first volume of an annual 
bibliography to be compiled in like manner). 

Listed below are other new books of interest: 


Historia de la nacién argentina (desde los origenes hasta la organizacién defi. 
nitiva en 1862) escrita en colaboracién por autores e investigadores y publicada 
por la Junta de historia y numismdtica americana bajo la presidencia de Ricardo 
Levene. . . . Buenos Aires, Imprenta de la Universidad, 1936. Vol. I; 
722 p. Illus., maps, diagrs. 26 em. [The publication of this first volume 
of an Argentine history is of especial moment. The complete history, to consist 
of 10 volumes and a manual and an atlas, was conceived in 1934 by members of 
the Junta de historia y numismdtica americana and the publication of 1,000 copies 
of the history and 5,000 copies of the two-volume manual and the atlas was 
authorized by a grant from Congress in the same year. Eminent national and 
foreign historians are to cooperate in the fulfillment of this plan. The first 
volume is representative in that it contains fourteen chapters comprising the 
first section of the work, entitled ‘“‘Tiempos prehistéricos y protohistéricos”’, by 
10 authors. Contents of the following sections will be: 2, Espafia y la domi- 
nacién espanola en Indias (3 volumes); 3, La Revolucién de la independencia en 
América y la revolucién de mayo (1 volume); 4, Histéria geogrdéfica, econdmica, 
institucional, cultural, religiosa, militar y naval de la nacién desde la reyolucién 
de mayo hasta la organizacién definitiva (1862) (3 volumes); and 5, Forma- 
cién de las provincias y territorios nacionales, y su historia geogrdfica, econdmica, 
institucional y cultural desde la revolucién de mayo hasta la organizacién defi- 
nitiva de la naciédn (1862) (2 volumes). A part of the introduction to this 
first volume (46 pages) is devoted to a history of the Junta de historia y numis- 
matica americana, by Enrique de Gandia.] 

Anuario de arquitectura y técnica Terrot, auspiciado por las asociaciones Socie- 
dad central de arquitectos, Centro estudiantes de arquitectura; la publicacién 
de uso indispensable para arquitectos, ingenieros y gremios afines a la cons- 
truccion. 2 ed., afio 19385. Buenos Aires, Editorial arte y técnica [1935] 
4p. 1., 902 p. illus., maps, plans, tables, diagrs. 31 cm. [This architectural 
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annual is published primarily for Argentine use and contains laws and regulations 
relating only to Argentine building, but for the most part both the technical 
section and the section devoted to specification of materials are world-wide in 
scope and use. The second part, ‘‘Specification of materials’, consists mostly 
of advertisements of supply firms. ] 

El laudo Hayes, su ineficacia en el litigio boliviano-paraguayo, por Leén M. 
Loza. . . . la Paz, Editorial ‘“Renacimiento’’—Flores, San Roman &« Cia., 
1936. cover-title, 1 p. 1., u, [8}-192, III p. 28cm. [Dr. Loza uses many docu- 
ments and presents a history of the Chaco and its place in South American 
boundary questions since the beginning of Spanish colonization in Argentina to 
establish his thesis that the arbitral award made by President Hayes in the 
boundary controversy between Argentina and Paraguay was ineffectual in the 
solution of the problem between Bolivia and Paraguay. Dr. Loza has interested 
himself in Bolivian historical and economic questions throughout his long career 
in public office. He is a member of several historical associations. | 

Bolivia y Chile; lecciones del pasado, advertencias para el porvenir, por Aquiles 
Vergara Vicuna.... La Paz, Imp. Intendencia general de guerra, 1936. 
3 p.1., [8}817, ii p. 23% cm. [Because he has spent much time recently in the 
Chaco area and has come to know the Bolivians (he wrote of his experiences in 
Del caldero del Chaco, Santiago, Editorial Nascimiento, 1935), Aquiles Vergara 
Vieufia writes this history of the relations between Bolivia and Chile, “in the 
interest of both his countries” he says in introducing the work, referring to Chile 
and Bolivia. The annex, which occupies about one-half of the book, contains 
numerous treaties and diplomatic correspondence related to the text.] 

Observaciones y rectificaciones a la ‘Historia de Santa Cruz de la Sierra, una 
nueva Republica en Sudamérica”’. . . [por] Pldcido Molina M. La Paz, Imprenta 
y litografia Urania, 1936. 191 p. 22cm. [Sr. Molina refers to the work of Enrique 
de Gandia when he speaks of the Historia de Santa Cruz de la Sierra (Buenos 
Aires, L. J. Rosso, 1935). Gandia’s book discussed the establishment of the 
republic of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, out of the Bolivian department of Santa 
Cruz, as a logical consequent of the settlement of boundaries between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. Placido Molina, a native of Santa Cruz, writes in order to correct 
statements made in Gandia’s book.] 

El Banco central de Bolivia durante la guerra del Chaco. La Paz, Editorial 
‘““América’’, 1936. 189, [3] p. incl. front. plates. 18 em. [The Central Bank of 
Bolivia presents this volume to show the place of the bank in Bolivian life since 
its inauguration in July 1929.] 

Os ciganos do Brasil (subsidios historicos, ethnographicos e linguisticos) [por] 
José B. d’Oliveira China. Sao Paulo, Imprensa official do estado, 19386. 3 p.1., 
xiii, 329 p. 23 em. [Sr. Oliveira China has written this work as a contribution to 
volume XXI of the Revista do Museu paulista. Essentially a philologist and 
ethnologist, he writes of the gypsies in Brazil from those two points of view. 
Giving full credit to Mello Moraes filho for his several works on the same topic 
and including in his bibliography titles by authors throughout the world, the 
author discusses the earliest history of gypsies in Egypt and southeastern Europe, 
shows how they reached Brazil via the Iberian countries, and describes their 
mode of living and the development of their language.] 

Condicao juridica do apdtrida [por] José Farani Mansur Guerios. . . . Curitiba 
[Papelaria irm&os Guimaraes] 1936. 66 p. 26 em. [José Farani Mansur Guerios is 
professor of public international law in the law school of Parana, situated in 
Curitiba; he has contributed numerous legal papers to the law magazine Parand- 
Judiciério. The present work considers an ever-present question in international 
law — that of the juridical condition of expatriates. He determines the basis of 
nationality and lack of nationality, the various types of expatriation, cites cases 
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such as that of many Europeans at the end of the Great War, and in conclusion 
sums up the place of the expatriate in national and international law.] 

Vida y costumbres de los indigenas araucanos en la segunda mitad del siglo xrx, 
por el P. Ernesto Wilhelm de Moesbach. . . . Santiago de Chile, Imprenta 
Cervantes, 1930; Imprenta universitaria, 1936. 464 p. 24 em. [The first 
publication of this work was in 1930 after it had begun to appear in the Revista 
chilena de historia y geografia. The complete work was published in that magazine 
from July-September 1929 to January—April 1936 and is now published again, 
since its completion there. The story is the autobiography of Pascual Cofia, an 
old Indian chief who told it to Padre Ernesto in the Mapuche language during 
1924 to 1927, while the latter was a Capuchin missionary to this tribe of Araucan- 
jians. It gives a complete picture of the life of the Araucanians, probably the 
most detailed description available, from the indigenous point of view. The 
Spanish translation is not exactly literal, Father Moesbach says, but follows the 
Araucanian model.] 

Balmaceda; su vida y su actuaciédn como primer mandatario, hasta el 1° de 
enero de 1891. Escribe: Alfredo Edwards Barros. [Santiago] Editorial ‘‘An- 
tares’’, 1986. xii, [13]-118 p. plates (ports.) 19 em. (Cronicas chilenas) 
[Alfredo Edwards Barros is writing the history of Balmaceda’s place in Chilean 
history. This first volume covers particularly the period from his inauguration as 
President in 1886 to January 1891, with an introductory chapter about his youth 
and first efforts in the political field. The second and last volume, entitled 
Balmaceda ante el conflicto armado, will consider the end of the revolution of 1891 
and Balmaceda’s death.] 

Cuarenta anos de vida publica [de] Don Gonzalo Urrejola; anotaciones de Rail 
Silva Castro. Santiago, Imprenta Universitaria, 1936. 200 p. front. (port.) 
20% em. [Don Gonzalo Urrejola has authorized Ratl Silva Castro, the well- 
known Chilean literary man, biographer and bibliographer, to write the story of 
his years of public service, which began in the final decade of the last century 
and continued until 1931, during which time he served various terms in the 
National Senate and held several offices in the President’s Cabinet. ] 

Bajo el cielo austral . . . [por] Claudio Chamorro Ch. Santiago de Chile, 
Imprenta y litografia ‘“‘La Ilustracién’”’, 19386. v. 1: 512, [5] p. illus., ports., 
diagrs. 27 em. Contents: Proemio.—Sintesis histérica.—Razas aborigenes.— 
Corsarios y filibusteros—Expediciones cientificas.—Riquezas naturales. 
Ganaderia.—Turismo.—Paisajes y panoramas.—Perfiles y recuerdos.—Los 
primeros gobernadores.—Luchadores del progreso.—Aspiraciones colectivas.— 
Vida magalldnica: educacién, cultura y sociabilidad.—Colonias extranjeras.— 
Juegos florales—Problemas regionales.—Otras materias. [As the contents 
indicate, this volume contains a complete description and history of Magallanes 
territory. The author plans a second volume which will refer especially to the 
departments of Tierra del Fuego and Ultima Esperanza.] 

Memoria del Ministerio de relaciones exteriores y comercio, correspondiente al 
ano 1933. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Chile, 1985. 558 p. 261% cm. 

El andante caballero Don Antonio Narino. . . . [por] Raimundo Rivas. Bo- 
gota, Imprenta de “Ila Luz’, 1936. [v. 1]: xiv, 388 p., 1 1. front. (port.) 
24cm. (Biblioteca de historia nacional, vol. L.) Contents: La juventud (1765— 
1803.) [Narifio, precursor of Colombian independence, has had comparatively 
few biographers. Sr. Rivas, at present in the Ministry of foreign relations in 
Colombia, who has served in delegations to conferences and in diplomatic posts, 
is the author of several historical and biographical works previous to this life 
of Narifio, in which he intends to present Narifio in his full stature as a Colombian 
patriot and hero.] 
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Coleccién de documentos inéditos relativos al Adelantado Capitan Don Sebastian 
de Benalcazar, 1535-1565, descifrados y anotados por Jorge A. Gareés G.  Pré- 
logo de J. Roberto Pdez. Quito [Talleres tipogrificos municipales, 1936] 7 p. 1. 
[xi]-xxiv, 590 p., 21., LIII p. plates (port., 20 facsims.) 2715 em. (Publica- 
ciones del Archivo municipal. [VIII]) [This latest publication of the Quito 
Municipal Archives, of which most of the volumes have already been mentioned 
in the BULLETIN (see issues of July and October 1934, May and June 1935 and 
May 1936) is likewise the result of the labors of Sefior Garcés, with a prologue by 
Sr. Péez. When the will of Benaledizar was published in 1935 as Publication no. 5 
of the Archives, the hope was expressed that the Municipal council might be 
able to publish other interesting papers of his found along with the will in the 
Archivo de las Indias in Seville. With the publication of this collection of docu- 
ments that hope has been realized and a complete outline of his work as Adelan- 
tado given through letters and other papers written at the time.] 

Vida de Juan Montalvo [por] Osear Efrén Reyes. Quito [Talleres graficos 
nacionales| 1935. 418, [4] p. 45 plates (incl. ports., facsims.) 23 em. (Edi- 
cién del Grupo América.) [Sefior Reyes writes his biography of Montalvo in a 
popular style, interesting to all readers, but bases it on documents, letters, and 
biographies by others.] 

Laimprenta en el Ecuador, en conmemoracion del IV centenario de la fundacion 
de Quito—1534—-1934—~y el primer centenario de la Imprenta nacional, por el 
linotipista Carlos Enrique Sdnchez. Quito, Talleres grdficos nacionales, 1935. 
214 p. illus., plates, ports. 21 cm. 

Mexico today, by Colonel Irving Speed Wallace. Boston, Meador publishing 
company, 1936. 364 p., incl. front. illus. 22 em. 

A thousand miles up the Amazon, being impressions of a pleasure cruise to north 
Brazil via Oporto, Lisbon, and Madeira, by Ardaser Sorabjee N. Wadia... . 
Illustrated with photographs by the author. ... London, J. M. Dent and 
sons ltd. [1936] xv, 75 p. front., 15 plates, map. 2514 em. 

The truth about Columbus and the discovery of America, by Charles Duff. With 
an introduction by Philip Guedalla. New York, Random house [e. 1936] xv p., 
1 1., 296 p. front., plates, ports., maps, facsims. 22 em. Maps on lining- 
papers. 

Handbook of Latin American studies; a guide to the material published in 1935 
on anthropology, archaeology, economics, geography, history, law, and literature, 
by a number of scholars. Edited by Lewis Hanke. . . . Cambridge, Harvard 
university press, 1936. xv p., 1 1., 250 p. 2316 cm. 





The following magazines are new or have been received in the 
Library for the first time: 


Bancos; organo oficial de la asociacién bancaria argentina de deportes. Buenos 
Aires, 1936. Afio 15, n° 162, agosto 1936. 56 p. 20x28% cm. “Monthly. 
Editor: Sergio P. Dominguez Calbachi. Address: Moreno 745, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Colonizacién y Agricultura; 6rgano oficial del ministerio del ramo en Bolivia. 
A cargo de la Oficina de inmigracién. La Paz, 1936. Afio 1, n° 2, septiembre 
19386. 32 p. illus. 19x27 em. Monthly. Address: Correo 882, la Paz, 
Bolivia. 

Cidade Maravilhosa; propiedade da directoria de turismo e propaganda de 
municipalidade do Rio de Janeiro. Rio de Janeiro, 1936. Anno 1, n° 3, agosto 
1936. 56 p. illus. 224%x30% em. Monthly. Address: Feira Internacional 
de Amostras, Avenida das Nacées, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. : 

Geografia; orgio da associagao dos geographos brasileiros. Sao Paulo, 1936. 
Anno 1, n° 4, 1936. 97 p. 16%x24 em. Quarterly. Address: Avenida Dr. 
Arnaldo, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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Revista de Combate a Lepra; orgao official da federacéo das sociedades de as- 
sistencia aos lazaros e defesa contra alepra. Rio de Janeiro, 1936. Anno 1, n° 1, 
setembro 1936. 66 p. 16x23 cm. Irregular. Address: Sala 534, Palace 
Hotel, Avenida Rio Branco, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Revista de economia e estatistica; Directoria de estatistica da producgado, Minis- 
terio da agricultura. Rio de Janeiro, 1936. Ano 1, n° 1, julho 1936. 70 p. 
tables. 18x27 cm. Monthly. Address: Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Boletin del Ministerio de salubridad, previsién y asistencia social. Santiago, 
1936. 35 p. 19x 26% cm. Address: Santiago, Chile. 

Turismo nacional; revista mensual de divulgacién turistica. Santiago, 1936. 
Ano 1, n° 1, julio 1936. 31p. illus. 19x26cm. Monthly. Editor: Alberto 
Carrillo Mendoza. Address: Morandé 500, Santiago, Chile. 

Senderos; revista mensual—lectura para todos. Havana, 1936. Vol. 1, n° 1, 
noviembre 1936. 32 p. 20x 27% cm. Monthly. Editor: Margarita Lopez 
Address: Milagros 28, Vibora, Habana, Cuba. 

Revista del Ministerio publico federal; publicacién mensual editada por la Pro- 
curaduria general de la Reptblica. México, D. F., 1936. Tomo 1, nos. 4-5, 
agosto-septiembre 1936. [34] p. 20x 29% em. Monthly. Editor: Alfonso 
Teja Zabre. Address: México, D. F., México. 

Revista del Touring club paraguayo; actualidades, vialidad, turismo, deportes. 
Asuncién. 1936. Ano 1, n° 6, septiembre 1936. 28 p. 18x 26%cm. Month- 
ly. Editor: José Cortés Judrez. Address: Colén 730, Asuncién, Paraguay. 

Boletin de la direccién general de trafico y rodaje. Lima, 1936. Ano 1, n° 1, 1 
semestre 1936. 55 p. 1714 x 244% em. Semiannual. Address: Ministerio de 
gobierno y policia, Lima, Peru. 

Revista universitaria; 6rgano oficial de la Universidad mayor de San Marcos. 
Lima. 1935. 22 época, Afio 1, n° 1, julio-setiembre 1935. 193 p. 1714 x 24% 
em. Quarterly. Address, Lima, Peru. 

Orientacién; revista sobre problemas econémicos y de hacienda publica. Rio 
Piedras, 1936. Afio 2, n° 16, octubre 1936. 50 p. 21% x 274% cm. Monthly. 
Editor: Rafael Sancho Bonet. Address: Arzuaga 20, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

América comercial; revista mensual dedicada al desarrollo comercial e industrial 
de las Américas. Nueva York. 1936. Vol. 1, noviembre 1936. 14p. 21% x 28 
em. Monthly. Editor: R. Cordero. Address: 8 Washington Place, New York 
City. 

Venezuela; a monthly magazine published under the auspices of the Vene- 
zuelan chamber of commerce. New York, 1936. Vol. 1, ne 1, November 1936. 
32 p. illus. 19x 26% em. Monthly. Editor: Emilio Franklin. Address: 
11 Broadway, New York City. 

Boletin de la Direccién de politica econémica. Caracas, 1936. Ano 1, n° 1, 
octubre 1936. 63 p. 16x 23% em. Monthly. Address: Ministerio de Rela- 
ciones Exteriores, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Mercurio; revista mensual de técnica mercantil, derecho comercial, economia, 
finanza y legislacién social. Caracas, 1936. Ano 1, nos. 1-2, julio—-agosto 1936. 
55 p. 21% x 27% em. Monthly. Address: Plaza Lépez A. Socorro 17-4, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

Revista de hacienda; 6rgano bimestral del Ministerio de Hacienda. Caracas, 
1936. Ano 1, n° 1, octubre 1936. 120p. 17x23 cm. Bi-monthly. Address: 
Caracas, Venezuela. 
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NEW LEGISLATION IN VENEZUELA 


The political renovation in the Republic of Venezuela during the 
past year, which resulted in the adoption of a new national Constitu- 
tion by an act of Congress dated July 16, 1936,’ was continued by 
the enactment of numerous laws intended to give the country modern 
governmental machinery. In the paragraphs that follow, a number 
of these laws have been summarized: 

Immigration and colonization.—A new and detailed law of immigra- 
tion and colonization was adopted by the National Congress of 
Venezuela on July 11, 1936. It provides, among other things, that 
all services relating to immigration and colonization will be under 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Agriculture. A special Bureau of 
Immigration and Colonization was later (August 4) created in this 
ministry by a decree of President Eleazar Lopez Contreras, who is 
also authorized to establish Immigration and Colonization Boards 
to cooperate as advisory bodies. 

The new law specifies what persons may enter the country as 
immigrants, excluding from this category every one not of the white 
race or 60 years old or more (unless the parent or the grandparent of 
an immigrant coming to Venezuela or already there); the diseased, the 
deformed, the mentally unfit or unbalanced, those whose business 
activities prevent them from settling in a place permanently, such as 
gypsies, and any one professing or preaching ideas contrary to the 
political and social order of Venezuela. All persons legally admitted 
into the country as Immigrants will enjoy certain special favors; they 
will be disembarked, housed, and maintained at the expense of the 
nation for a certain length of time; transported with their luggage 
and without expense to themselves to their place of residence; and 
granted an exemption of custom duties for their clothes, domestic 
furniture, tools, and other belongings up to a certain specified value. 
The Executive is also authorized to grant to immigrants a certain 
amount of land for cultivation as well as other help which he may 
deem wise or necessary. 

Any concern or individual who wishes to bring immigrants into 
the Republic must obtain a permit from the Executive; this and 


1 See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union for November 1936 fora summary of the new Venezuelan 
Constitution. For a discussion of the new Labor Law, see the December 1936 issue. 
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any immigration contract must first be submitted to the approval of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The Executive is authorized to appoint 
immigration agents in Europe and elsewhere, and granted other ex- 
tensive powers in regard to colonization. Thus, for instance, it may 
take any measures deemed necessary for the utilization of unculti- 
vated or privately owned land considered suitable for colonization. 
Privately owned land may be utilized only after due notice to the 
owner and it may be acquired by purchase or expropriation. For this 
purpose, colonization in Venezuela is declared of public utility. 

The new law contains other interesting details in regard to coloniza- 
tion and colonists, which show that the present Government of 
Venezuela is seriously determined to promote the development of 
the country. 

Banking.—Although a banking law had been adopted by the Vene- 
zuelan Congress in 1935, a new law on the subject was enacted on 
July 14 of this year and received the sanction of President Lépez 
Contreras six days later. 

Under the new law only commercial banks and banks of issue need 
secure a special permit from the Federal Executive to engage in their 
activities. Other types of banks are free to undertake banking opera- 
tions with no other formality than compliance with the provisions of 
the Commercial Code of Venezuela. Among other interesting pro- 
visions, the new banking law establishes that all commercial banks 
must have at least 10 percent of the total amount of deposits in cash; 
35 percent in deposits or investments within the territory of the Re- 
public collectible at sight or within 30 days; and the difference to 
complete 95 percent in real estate investments, stocks, or bonds 
payable in the country. The remaining 5 percent of the total value 
of deposits may be invested abroad. The paid capital and reserves 
of a commercial bank must represent at least 20 percent of its deposits. 
The Federal Executive may suspend or revoke a bank’s permit to 
function at any time on proof that such bank has engaged in illicit 
operations. 

All banks of issue must be incorporated in Venezuela, and at least 
two-thirds of their capital shares must belong to Venezuelan individ- 
uals or juridical persons. These banks may be authorized to issue 
bills to a maximum of twice the amount of their paid-up cash capital, 
and in special cases to three times as much or even more at the dis- 
cretion of the Federal Executive. No one is under the obligation to 
receive these bills in payment of a debt, but a bank of issue is obliged 
to receive its own bills or exchange them for legal tender upon request. 
Only bills issued by authorized banks may circulate in Venezuela; 
foreign currency, whose circulation is not approved under the terms 
of the law, will be allowed to enter the country only under stringent 
conditions. 
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All banking operations shall be under the supervision of govern- 
ment officials appointed for that purpose. Eighty percent of the 
capital and reserves of any bank either national or foreign must be 
invested in Venezuela. 

Mining. A new mining law to take the place of that of 1934 was 
adopted by the Venezuelan Congress on July 16, 1936, and promul- 
gated by President Lépez Contreras on August 7. The law covers 
the exploitation of all minerals except hydrocarbons, coal, and other 
combustible mineral substances, which were covered by the special 
law given below, and natural salt, which is regulated by existing 
legislation. The exploitation of building-stone quarries is declared 
to be the right of the owner of the soil, who may undertake it without 
any special formalities. All other minerals may be exploited only 
under a specific concession from the Federal Executive, but titles do 
not need to be passed upon by the National Congress. 

The new law has adopted the traditional Venezuelan distinction 
between soil and subsoil, the former beginning at the surface and 
going to a depth of three meters, and the latter extending indefinitely 
from there. The mining concession refers only to the rights of ex- 
ploitation of the subsoil, but the owner of a concession has the right 
to exploit any mineral resources found within it without any other 
formality than the notification of the discovery to the Ministry of 
Promotion. 

Any person or firm, either national or foreign may acquire mineral 
concessions in the Republic with the exception of a few high govern- 
mental officers such as the President of the Republic, his private 
secretary, ministers of state, senators and deputies, presidents of the 
States, governors of the Federal Territories and officials of the bureau 
of the Ministry of Promotion in charge of mining affairs. Foreign 
governments or states may not acquire, either alone or in partnership, 
any mineral concession in Venezuela. The exploitation of alluvial 
minerals in lands or along the courses of rivers in the public domain, 
is declared free to all providing that it be carried on by primitive 
processes. 

Other chapters of the law cover the use of waters from the public 
domain in mining operations, taxation, miners, prospecting for min- 
erals, surveying and acquisition of title, and similar subjects. 

Hydrocarbons and other combustible minerals—A special law on 
hydrocarbons and other combustible minerals was adopted by the 
Venezuelan Congress on July 17, 1936. All activities connected with 
the prospecting, exploitation, manufacture, refining, and transporta- 
tion of hydrocarbons and other combustible minerals, including pe- 
troleum, the most important in Venezuela at present, are declared to 
be of public utility. The right to engage in any of the above activities 
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is to be granted by special concessions from the Government, al- 
though such concessions do not confer upon the concessionaires 
property rights to the mineral deposits to which they refer. Any 
person or corporation, either national or foreign, may secure these 
concessions under the terms of the law, except foreign concerns not 
legally domiciled in Venezuela, any corporation which belongs to a 
foreign government or state, or any public official denied this right 
under the new mining law. 

The law specifies the taxes to be paid by concessionaires for the 
various mining activities, including a tax of 10 percent on the com- 
mercial value of all mineral products exported, to be paid at the 
Venezuelan port of shipment. The Executive is, however, authorized 
to receive 10 percent of the gross output instead, if he so decides. 
Manufactured or refined mineral products sold for consumption in 
the country are subject to a tax of 50 percent of the import duties 
for such products. Certain taxes will be reduced by half if the con- 
cessions are located more than 155 miles from the sea or from the 
shores of Lake Maracaibo. In granting new concessions, the Govern- 
mept is authorized to make stipulations especially advantageous to 
the nation in respect to taxation as well as other matters. 

Among other privileges, the concessionaires are allowed to bring 
into the country free of duty the tools and machinery which they 
need in their mining operations, provided that identical materials are 
not manufactured in Venezuela. The Executive is empowered to 
supervise all mining activities described in the law, in order to assure 
proper compliance with its provisions. 

At least 90 percent of the day laborers, 50 percent of the technical 
employees, and 75 percent of the office employees must be Venezuelan 
citizens. 

Reorganization of the Executive Departments —Under the terms of a 
law adopted by the National Congress on July 11, 1936, the Executive 
Departments of the Federal Government of Venezuela have been 
thoroughly reorganized in accordance with detailed regulations issued 
by President Lopez Contreras on August 1. The Cabinet offices are 
now: The Interior, Foreign Affairs, Treasury, War and Navy, Pro- 
motion, Public Works, National Education, Public Health and Social 
Welfare, Agriculture and Stock Raising, and Communications. 

Telephones, telegraphs and radio.—This new law approved by the 
Venezuelan Congress on July 16, 1936, to replace that adopted in 
1918, provides among other things that: the establishment of any 
system of communications within the national territory is the exclu- 
sive privilege of the Federal Government and shall be under the direc- 
tion of the Ministry of Communications; only the National Govern- 
ment has the right to build telegraph lines or establish radiotele- 
eraph stations, although railroads and air cable companies may 
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receive special permission to do so from the Government; the latter 
may likewise grant permission or sign contracts with private individ- 
uals for the establishment of communication services whenever 
deemed proper; several new technical and supervising bureaus will 
be created in the Ministry of Communications; telephone companies 
established in the country after the new law goes into effect shall pay 
a tax of 5 percent and cable companies 12 percent upon their gross 
revenues in Venezuela; the Government is empowered to determine 
what areas shall be included in the various circuits of the telegraph and 
telephone companies and to establish the rates to be paid for the use 
of those facilities. 

National Animal Industry Corporation —A law creating a national 
animal industry corporation called Ganadera Industrial Venezolana 
was adopted by the Venezuelan Congress on July 10, 1936. The pur- 
pose of this corporation is the promotion of the cattle industry in the 
country. Its capital of 2,600,000 bolivares 1s to be contributed by the 
nation in cash and the assets of the extinguished Compafiia Ganadera 
Industrial Venezolana. The new company is authorized to set apart 
5 percent of the purchase value of all cattle bought and to credit such 
amount to the seller; these credits give their owners the right to 
participate in the net profits of the company im a specified proportion. 
As soon as the total amount of these credits reaches 250,000 bolivares, 
their owners shall have the right to choose a representative in the 
administrative board of the concern and two representatives whenever 
the amount reaches 500,000 bolivares. When the total of these credits 
reaches an amount equal to the capital furnished by the nation, the 
ownership of the company shall be transferred to the owners of such 
credits if they so desire. 

Detailed regulations for the Ganadera Industrial Venezolana were 
promulgated by President Lépez Contreras on September 7, 1936. 

Fisheries —The Congress of Venezuela adopted on September 11, 
1936, and President L6pez Contreras promulgated three days later, 
a new law on fisheries which, among other things, provides that 
fishing in national waters may not be taxed by Federal, State, or 
municipal governments; all fishing, whether for domestic consumption, 
sport, or scientific or commercial purposes, must be carried on in 
accordance with the regulations to be issued by the Government; 
the latter shall endeavor to promote the exploitation of national 
fisheries by modern and scientific methods, and is authorized to 
engage the services of both national and foreign experts for that 
purpose. The Ministry of Agriculture and Animal Industry is 
entrusted with the task of supervising all fishing activities in national 
waters. 

Game.—Under the new game law adopted in Venezuela on August 
14, 1936, all hunters are to register their hunting guns with the chief 
civil authority of the district in which they live and to secure hunting 
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licenses, which will be valid for one year. These licenses are to be 
eranted without charge, unless the hunting is to be carried on for 
profit. The Government is authorized to establish certain regions 
where no hunting will be allowed so as to encourage the preservation 
of useful animals. The Ministry of Agriculture and Animal Industry 
is authorized to import for reproduction purposes new animal species 
to be distributed among those reservations. The hunting of com- 
mercially valuable fur-bearing animals is to be regulated under a 
separate law. 

Confiscation of property—On August 25, 1936, the Venezuelan 
Congress adopted a law regulating the confiscation of property under 
the terms of article 32 of the national Constitution. In each case, as 
soon as Congress has agreed upon the confiscation, there shall be 
appointed by the Executive a board composed of three lawyers, a 
farmer, and a business man, who will pass upon the claims presented 
by any private individuals. (See page 79.) 

Electoral census and elections —In accordance with the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the national Constitution, the Venezuelan Congress 
adopted, on September 9, 1936, a new and detailed set of regulations 
under which the national electoral census shall be taken and elections 
for senators and deputies to the National Congress, deputies to the 
Legislative Assemblies of the States, and members of the municipal 
councils throughout the nation shall be conducted. 

National census —On December 26, 27, 28, and 29 of last year the 
census of Venezuela was to be taken under the terms of a law adopted 
by the National Congress on May 25, and in accordance with detailed 
regulations decreed by President Lopez Contreras on August 11. 

National Codification Commission—On June 25, 1936, the Vene- 
zuelan Congress adopted a law creating a National Codification Com- 
mission to revise all civil, commercial, penal, and trial law of the 
nation and adapt it to modern theories and practices. This com- 
mission will be permanent in character and function as an advisory 
body to the Executive in all matters pertaining to legislation. 

Reorganization of the Banco Agricola y Pecuario—Under the terms 
of a law adopted by the National Congress on July 8, 1936, the Banco 
Agricola y Pecuario created in 1928 will be reorganized so as to increase 
its usefulness in promoting national agriculture and stock raising. 
For this purpose the capital of the bank was increased to 65,000,000 
bolivares. On October 26, President L6pez Contreras signed a decree 
containing detailed regulations for the bank. 

Pharmaceutical industry—Under the powers conferred upon him 
by a law of the National Congress, President Lépez Contreras signed, 
on September 24, 1936, a decree containing new regulations for 
practicing pharmacists and supervision of the pharmaceutical industry 
in general throughout the nation. 
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Schools for bootblacks—Two new schools of a special type were 
to be opened in Caracas in accordance with a decree of President 
Lépez Contreras dated September 25, 1936. These schools will 
give free instruction to boys, such as bootblacks and others, who 
have passed the school age but are not yet considered as laborers. 

Eminent domain.—A new eminent domain law (Ley de Expro- 
priacién por Causa de Utilidad Piblica) was adopted by the Vene- 
zuelan Congress on July 7, 1936, to take the place of a similar one 
adopted in 1926. 

Reorganization of the Workingmen’s Bank.—The Banco Obrero, 
created by law of 1928 and reorganized several times since, has 
undergone a new reorganization under the terms of a law enacted by 
the National Congress on September 22, 1936 and promulgated by 
President Lopez Contreras eight days later. The general purpose of 
the bank—the loaning of sums of money for the purchase or construc- 
tion of urban homes—remains the same; but the privilege of borrow- 
ing, heretofore reserved to working people, is now extended to all 
citizens, and the bank is authorized to make loans of not more than 
4,000 bolivares for the establishment or development of small 
industries and mercantile undertakings. The seat of the bank has 
been transferred from Maracay to Caracas. 

Water, forests and forestry. Detailed regulations for the protection, 
conservation and improvement of forests and waters within the na- 
tional territory were enacted by the National Congress on September 
22, 1936. 

Lawyers and power of attorney —The exercise of the legal profession 
is now regulated under the terms of a new law (Ley de Abogados y 
Procuradores) adopted on October 19, 1936. 

Consular service—The 1925 law on consular service has been 
abrogated by new legislation on this subject enacted on October 6, 
1936.—R. v’E. 


NEW PUBLIC-DOMAIN LAWS IN VENEZUELA AND 
ECUADOR 


A new Public Domain Law (Ley de Tierras Baldias y Ejidos) was 
adopted by the Venezuelan Congress on July 16, 1936. This law, 
which is very broad in scope, provides that all land within the terri- 
tory of the Republic which is not communal property (ejidos), or 
does not belong to a private individual or to a corporation or other 
juridical person, shall be considered public domain. The law defines 
communal lands (terrenos ejidos) and authorizes the Government 
to take a census of all lands belonging to the public domain through- 
out the nation. Other provisions deal with the application of public 
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domain land and its administration; the lease, sale, free grant, and 
concession of land; expropriation of land to create or enlarge ejidos; 
and other administrative details. 

A similar, although less detailed, law entitled Ley de Tierras 
Baldias y Colonizacioén was adopted by the Ecuadorean Congress 
on May 12, 1936. It defines the public domain, provides for the 
reversion of real property to the State and for expropriation of land, 
and authorizes the Government to purchase rural estates for the 
purpose of agricultural settlement. 


LABOR LEGISLATION IN ECUADOR 


In Ecuador, as in other nations of this continent, notable legislation 
has been enacted during the last decade with a view to improving 
the living and working conditions of the laboring classes. These laws 
range from provisions in regard to labor in general, such as the new 
Organic Labor Law, to more detailed provisions calculated to amelio- 
rate the living conditions of the working classes, such as the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of alcoholic beverages in labor and mining camps. 
The 22 labor laws in effect at the beginning of June 1936 were all 
reprinted in the Registro Oficial of June 3, for convenient consultation. 

According to this new legislation, a new bureau, called Direccién 
General del Trabajo, has been set up in the Ministry of Social Welfare 
at Quito, with a subordinate bureau at Guayaquil, having as its 
general duty the regulation of labor relations in the country. The 
bureau will formulate plans for the establishment of technical agencies 
to cooperate in the study of social legislation and standards of labor 
and to investigate economic conditions in the various regions of the 
country, as well as to see that all labor laws and regulations are prop- 
erly complied with both by employers and by employees. On Feb- 
ruary 18, 1936, Provisional President Paez signed a decree creating a 
Technical Labor Council (Consejo Técnico del Trabajo) to advise the 
Government on matters pertaining to social and economic problems. 

A detailed law on labor contracts has existed in Ecuador since 1928. 
This law, which is calculated to prevent the exploitation of the laborer 
by his employer, does not, however, refer to rural or domestic laborers. 
No labor contract may be entered into for more than one year if it 
be verbal, or three years if written, although either type may be 
renewed indefinitely. When Ecuadorean laborers are engaged to 
work outside of their country, the contracts must always be in written 
form, and the contractors must furnish bond equal to the value of 
the return voyage for every laborer thus engaged. 

The 8-hour working day and 48-hour week have been law in Ecuador 
since 1928 for all workers except those engaged in domestic service 
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or work of certain specialized kinds. Likewise there has existed since 
that year a law prohibiting both the labor of minors under 14 years 
of age and night work by women. This law does not apply, however, 
to women engaged in domestic service. 

Detailed legislation is also in force concerning labor accidents, their 
prevention (1927), and responsibility and compensation for them, in 
the case both of private (1928) and Government (1936) employees. 
Alcoholic beverages may not be sold in labor or mining camps or 
within a radius of about three miles (1936). The wages of textile 
workers have been carefully regulated by law and minimum wages 
established (1936). For this purpose the Republic has been divided 
into three regions and the minimum wage applicable to each varies 
in accordance with local economic conditions. No worker may be 
dismissed by his employer without one month’s notice, nor may an 
employee leave his work without two weeks’ notice to the employer 
(1928). 

All controversies arising from alleged noncomphance with labor 
legislation shall be submitted for settlement to local labor commis- 
sioners or police authorities, with the right of appeal to regional 
appellate courts and to the national supreme court (1936). 

The right to strike was specifically recognized in a law signed by 
Provisional President Paez on July 31, 1936, but this right may be 
exercised only for the purpose of obtaining an improvement in work- 
ing conditions or, as the law declares, to establish a balance between 
the factors of economic production of the country. 


NATIONAL PARKS (CREATED IN ECUADORIAN» 
MEXICO 


The regulations for maritime hunting and fishing issued in Ecuador 
on August 29, 1934, stated that the Galapagos Islands might be de- 
clared reservations or national parks for an indefinite period. By a 
decree signed May 14, 1936, by Provisional President Paez, the 
islands of Hood, James, Duncan, Barrington, Jervis, Seymour, Daphne, 
Tower, Bindlce, Abingdon, Culpepper, Indefatigable, and that part of 
Albemarle between Albemarle Point and Perry Isthmus were declared 
to be national parks and reservations for the flora and fauna there. 
A board of directors will supervise the protection of plant and animal 
life on the island and the establishment of research stations. The 
decree authorized a provisional committee of five to make the neces- 
sary preliminary studies on these matters, and on June 11 the mem- 
bers were announced as Dr. Teodoro Maldonado Carbo, Dr. Antonio 
Parra V., and Sefiores Francisco Campos K., Eduardo Mena, and 
Jonas Guerrero. 
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Several new national parks have been created in Mexico during 
the present year. The Cacahuamilpa Caves, in the State of Guerrero, 
are on a site of great natural beauty whose preservation depends in 
large part on the conservation of the forests on the surrounding 
slopes. In the immediate vicinity, too, is the source of the Ama- 
cuzac River, whose waters are used to generate electricity. Both 
these sites have been included in the six square miles of the park. 

In declaring the peak known as Volcin Nevado de Colima, in the 
State of that name, a national park, the decree authorized the 
Forestry Bureau to set the lower limits of the reservation at an 
altitude of 8,200 feet. Cultivated or inhabited lands within the 
reserved area are excepted, and a strip of land not less than 325 
feet wide around such property will be granted the owners. 

A mountain whose majestic forest-covered outline is to be pre- 
served is the Cerro de Garnica, near Queréndaro, Michoacan. An 
area of approximately seven and a half square miles, whose center 
is the point where the road to the peak branches off the Mexico 
City—Guadalajara highway, has been set aside for a national park. 

El Potosi National Park, a wildflower and wildlife preserve, has 
been created in the State of San Luis Potosi. About eight square 
miles in the Serrania de Cafiada Grande are included, and the decree 
establishing the park points out that the natural beauty of the 
region should promote tourist travel there, once roads are provided 
from Rio Verde. 


CHILD WELFARE IN CHILE 


One of the most interesting welfare organizations in Chile today is 
the Children’s Protective Council (Consejo de Defensa del Nifo), 
not only on account of the variety and completeness of its services, 
but also because it represents a serious attempt to unify all child 
welfare agencies in the capital under a single supervisory body. 

The council was originally created by a decree of President Ales- 
sandri dated May 30, 1934, to care for neglected children. A later 
decree, of October 16, 1935, widened its scope and increased its 
membership from 7 to 12. Its duties include the supervision of 
existing establishments devoted to child welfare entirely or partially 
maintained by the government; the recommendation of changes in 
their administration or duties; the establishment of new agencies 
whenever necessary; and the determination of the annual appropria- 
tion to care for needy children both in institutions and at home. 

After due study of national conditions, the council organized its 
work under seven sections: in-service, out-service, care of mothers 
and infants, medical care, central files, legal service, and treasurer’s 
office. 
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In-service is rendered at a central institution, the Casa Central, 
where all needy children are cared for while the final disposition 
of their cases is decided, and at children’s homes operated by the 
council. From May 1935 to May 1936, a total of 2,320 children 
were attended in these various institutions. The council has devoted 
special attention to the practical education of children over 13 years 
of age, entering into an agreement with a provincial agricultural 
school for the admission of a certain number of boys every year. 
The council has also established a sanatorium for tubercular children 
with the cooperation of the authorities of the National Red Cross 
Society. ; 

For the out-service activities, the city of Santiago has been divided 
into nine sections, each in charge of a social worker who is helped by 
a group of voluntary social workers known as the Brigada de De- 
fensores del Nifo. The medical examination of the children assisted 
by these groups is made in the Preventive Centers of the Public 
Health Service, to which the council gives some financial help in 
return for services to children whose parents are not able to pay for 
treatment. To train the voluntary workers who form the brigades, 
courses are offered every year on fundamental subjects related to 
child welfare. The council has also established day nurseries (Centros 
de Defensa del Nifio) in various parts of the city. A total of 2,198 
families, with 8,404 children, were visited and helped by the council 
through these agencies during the year. 

A new maternity hospital (Casa de la Madre) to aid mothers in 
pre-natal and post-natal periods as well as during birth, was to 
be opened in the near future. The council was also interested in 
increasing the services rendered to mothers by milk stations called 
Gotas de Leche. In the Susana Palma de Alessandri maternity 
clinic 2,057 mothers and 10,715 children were given medical 
attention. 

The council maintains at present a central file of all cases attended, 
to prevent duplication of services. Thanks to the cooperation of 
the local bar association, free legal advice is given the council to 
help solve the various problems of its clients. Besides the reforma- 
tory and the trade schools already in existence, the council is consider- 
ing the construction of an institution (Ciudad del Nino) to shelter 
children whom it may be inadvisable to keep in their own or foster 
homes. A total of 12,788 children were helped in one way or another 
during the past year through the various welfare agencies main- 
tained by the council. 

On August 17 of last year the council began a course of lectures 
which continued through the month of September. The following 
subjects were treated by authorities in their respective fields: social 
service; family rights; social and labor legislation; protection of 
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minors; hygiene and diet for mothers and children; children’s 
diseases; social service for tubercular children; communicable and 
other children’s diseases. 


HOSPITAL FAGILIMIES IN THE STATE 
OF RIO GRANDE) DO SUL, BRAZIL 


Hospital facilities in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, one of the 
most progressive units of the Brazilian Federation, have improved a 
ereat deal in recent years. There were 108 institutions of this 
character in 1933, the last year for which information is now available. 
Among those institutions 14 were established during the nineteenth 
century, and one of them, the Santa Casa de Misericordia of Porto 
Alegre, was installed as early as 1826. The next oldest hospital in 
the State was organized in 1835 and the third one in 1848; but most 
of the institutions now in existence were established after 1901. All 
together there were 268 wards, 1,142 private rooms, and 40 pavilions 
with a total of 6,176 beds, of which 1,966 were located in the capital 
and the remainder in the rest of the State. 

Thirty-seven institutions were maintained by the Federal, State, 
or municipal governments and 58 run by private organizations; of 
these institutions, 64 were open to the general public and 31 only to 
members or paying clients. They employed in all 425 doctors (211 
general and 214 specialized practitioners) and 682 other persons in 
various capacities. The total number of patients treated in these 
institutions, either in infirmaries or clinics, during the year 1933, was 
182,704. On the basis of the total population of the State (3,355,647 
inhabitants in 1933) there was one hospital bed for each 496 in- 
habitants. 


SEATS REQUIRED FOR ARGENTINE WORKERS 


The Argentine “Chair Law’’, signed by President Justo on Sep- 
tember 25, 1935, required that all industrial and commercial establish- 
ments throughout the nation should provide sufficient seats with backs 
for their employees, and that the personnel of such establishments 
should have the right to occupy the seats during rest periods and, if 
the nature of their work permitted, to use them during working hours. 
The law applied also to transport vehicles, elevators, etc. 

This law, no. 12205, was regulated by a decree dated July 2, 1936. 
The regulations define industrial and commercial establishments, and 
specify the procedure to be followed when the employee may work 
while seated, when the work may not be so done but when there are 
periods of inactivity in which it is necessary only to watch a machine 
or industrial operation, and when the work does not permit the em- 
ployee to be seated at all. 
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HIGHWAY MILEAGE IN BRAZIL 


Although there is no central bureau in Brazil in which ccmplete 
data on national highways is kept, an unofficial estimate has been 
made of the highways in operation throughout the country at the 
end of 1935. The following table gives the mileage by States: 





Miles 
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ASG ie ects ae we Ed Reh re A tena We Ma Sento ae et 64, 765 


CUBAN AND COLOMBIAN CAMPAIGNS AGAINST 
ILLITERACY 


Supplementing its campaign against illiteracy in the Government 
schools under its jurisdiction, the General Education Council of 
Argentina has ordered the observance of Illiteracy Week. The main 
objective appears to be the creation of public sentiment against 
absenteeism of children of school age, and thus to create the necessary 
pressure at home and in the community which will assure school 
attendance. To this end the council has outlined a program of 
activities for Illiteracy Week which includes the taking of a census 
of absentees through information voluntarily given by local residents. 
On the basis of the information gathered programs of school con- 
struction and curriculum extension will be drawn up. Local com- 
mittees will be organized to enlist the cooperation of the press, the 
radio and other agencies in stressing the benefits of school attendance. 

A different approach to the same problem of illiteracy is proposed 
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by Colombia. By a recent decree there was created a Voluntary 
School Service, for which only women are eligible. Volunteers for 
this service, after fulfilling certain requirements as to health and 
training, undertake to teach the fundamentals of reading to illiter- 
ates in their immediate communities. From a specially created 
fund these volunteers will be paid at the rate of one peso for every 
person between 7 and 20 years who is taught to read. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL TRENDS IN CUBA 


Among the Latin American Republics where an interest in new 
educational trends has become intensified, Cuba ranks well to the 
front. Many factors have contributed to this development, such as 
the writings of educators like Dr. Alfredo M. Aguayo, the establish- 
ment of educational reviews like La Nueva Escuela, and the public 
statements of the present Secretary of Education, Luciano R. Mar- 
tinez, who for some time past has been advocating the adoption of 
the methods of ‘‘the new school.” 

This interest will undoubtedly be further stimulated by the 
establishment of the National Academy of the Science of Education 
(Academia Nacional de Ciencias de la Educacién), by a decree of 
September 9, 1936. The Academy, to which many of Cuba’s leaders 
in educational philosophy, administration and methods have been 
appointed, will be composed of 35 members, an equal number of cor- 
responding members in Cuba and an indefinite number of correspond- 
ing members abroad. It will keep abreast of latest developments in 
educational and related sciences, sponsor lectures, publish works of 
its members, and in general strive to keep the Cuban teacher in step 
with the progress of school-keeping in other lands. Clearly, the 
Academy likewise envisages the problems of adaptation of foreign 
ideas to Cuban conditions, as well as the political, social and economic 
implications of contemporary educational thinking. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF VENEZUELAN 
TEACHERS 


In the closing days of August the National Convention of Vene- 
zuelan Teachers met in Caracas with Dr. Luis N. Prieto presiding. In 
the challenging address which opened the convention, Dr. Prieto 
called attention to some of the country’s most pressing needs in educa- 
tion and stressed the importance of cooperation in meeting them. 
These problems include increasing the number of children in primary 
school and the percentage continuing in secondary school and also 
providing facilities for training more teachers. Concern for these 
basic problems did not, however, limit the scope of the topics studied 
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by the delegates. Reports were presented on visual aids in the class- 
room, children’s literature, playgrounds, summer camps, teacher 
organization, tenure, and other problems connected with the profes- 
sion. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES ENCOURAGED 
IN VENEZUELA 


According to information received at the Pan American Union, 
the National Museum of Natural History in Caracas is being reor- 
ganized and modernized, a new building constructed especially for the 
museum having been begun in the late spring. The Museum of 
Fine Arts is also being endowed with new quarters, into which it will 
soon move. Other public works being carried out in the capital 
include new buildings for the Ministries of Public Works and of 
Education. 

The increased interest in national education, the contracting of 
foreign experts, one phase of which was described in the BuLLETIN 
for August 1936, has received a new impetus with the recent decree 
of President Lépez Contreras creating 400 more schools in the interior 
of Venezuela. 


DHE WORK ©F THE NATIONAL COUNCGIE@E 
. EDUCATION OF ARGENTINA 


During the three-year period from May 15, 1933 to May 15, 1936, 
the Nationa! Council of Education of Argentina carried out a vast 
program of improvement of the educational facilities in the whole 
country. The council continued its efforts to reduce illiteracy, estab- 
lishing for this purpose new schools and reorganizing the Oficina de 
Obligacién Escolar, which is entrusted with the task of seeing that 
children of school age are given the proper educational attention. 
Thanks to the efforts of the council, 151,200 children who otherwise 
would not have been provided for were able to attend school in the 
capital, provinces, and territories during the above-ment.oned period. 

The council also took measures to solve the truancy problem, a very 
serious one in certain regions due to the lack of proper elementary and 
higher grades in the existing schools. After these grades were estab- 
lished, school attendance increased 70 percent. 

The teaching staff of the various schools likewise received the atten- 
tion of the council. The payment of teachers’ salaries was brought 
‘up to date; a system of automatic promotion was established; and 
5,922 new teachers were appointed tor the provinces and territories. 

Teaching methods were improved and a bill on the unification of 
teaching for the whole country was presented to the National Congress 
by the Executive. 
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The council also endeavored to bring about a reduction of the prices 
of text books and other school material. With the cooperation of the 
Military Geographic Institute of Argentina, the council secured at a 
reduced price 5,800 maps of the Republic for distribution among the 
public schools. In the matter of school buildings, the council was en- 
deavoring to obtain the necessary funds from the National Congress 
to repair, enlarge and improve those which it owns at the present time 
and to lease or buy others where necessary and expedient. Money 
saved by revised leases was used to establish new schools. 


THE STUDY OF PORTUGUESE IN ARGENTINA 


The study of Portuguese in the secondary schools of Buenos Aires, 
a measure adopted especially for the furtherance of friendly relations 
with Brazil, has already been mentioned in the BULLETIN (in the issues 
for July and December 1934). As an experiment, a provisional course 
was offered in the National Institute of Secondary School Teachers 
in Buenos Aires. It proved so popular that, at the instance of the 
Argentine-Brazilian Cultural Institute, the Government has issued a 
decree establishing in the school a permanent four-year course in 
Portuguese, including the language and Portuguese and Brazilian 
literature. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM BRAZIL 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY.—For some time the Federal Government 
of Brazil has been studying plans for the organization of a national 
university to be known as the University of Brazil. Recently Dr. 
Gustavo Capanema, Minister of Education and Public Health, 
presented to the National Congress a detailed plan for this institu- 
tion of higher education. The new university will be located on the 
Quinta da Boa Vista, an ancient estate of the Emperors of Brazil 
which was turned into a public park and museum after the advent 
of the Republic. The general program of the national university 
is being formulated by a commission composed of the following 
professors: Leitaéo da Cunha, Rocha Vaz, Azevedo Amaral, Ernesto 
de Souza Campos, Filadelfo Azevedo, Lourenco Filho, Roquette 
Pinto, Paulo Nunes Pires, Luis Cantanhede, Antonio de Sa Pereira, 
Jonatas Serrano, Flexa Ribeiro, J. Carneiro Felipe, and General 
Newton Cavalcanti. The expenses of construction and maintenance 


of the new university will be covered by the Federal Government of 
Brazil. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT IN Rio pE JANEIRO.—An ex- 
hibit of educational and text books published in the United States 
was held at the Brazilian Association of Education, in Rio de Janeiro, 
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last September through the efforts of the distinguished Brazilian 
educator Senhora Gabriel de Andrade. While in New York some 
time ago, Senhora de Andrade collected, with the support of Dr. 
Stephen Duggan, director of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion and the generous help of 37 American publishers, 400 books 
including biographies, volumes on literature, psychology, and general 
science, and textbooks for elementary and junior high schools. The 
exhibit lasted 10 days and the books were afterwards turned over to 
the Brazilian Association of Education as a permanent American 
library. 





STUDENT COMMUNITY.—The cornerstone of what is said to be the 
first student community (Villa Universitaria) ever built in South 
America was laid in Rio de Janeiro on September 13, 1936. The 
project, promoted by the Sociedade Propagadora do Ensino, includes 
35 buildings, of which 22 will represent the various political units of 
the Brazilian Federation. The buildings to be constructed at once 
are the Henry Ford Hospital, the administration building, and the 
chapel. 


NatronaL Councit oF Epucation.—In the latter part of July, 
1936, the Federal Government of Brazil organized a National Council 
of Education of which the following distinguished Brazilians, among 
others, are members; Aleeu Amoroso Lima, Annibal Freire, Isaias 
Alves, Jonathas Serrano, Raul Leitaéo da Cunha, and Father Leonel 
Franca. 
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GROWTH OF FRUIT INDUSTRY IN Brazit.—Figures recently made 
public show a gratifying growth in the fruit industry of Brazil. In 
1930 production amounted to 18,325,000 quintals (a quintal equals 
129.46 pounds) valued at 246,500 contos (one conto equals 1,000 
milreis), and in the five following years it increased as follows: 
22,200,000 quintals, valued at 327,400 contos, in 1931; 24,890,000 
quintals, valued at 379,800 contos, in 1932; 26,790,000 quintals, valued 
at 477,500 contos, in 1933; 28,682,000 quintals, valued at 544,600 
contos, in 1934; and 29,363,000 quintals, valued at 556,800 contos, in 
1935. The principal fruits are oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, ba- 
nanas, pineapples, and grapes. 


THE RAYON TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN ARGENTINA.—The rayon textile 
industry in Argentina was started in 1925, and during that year a 
little less than 2,000,000 yards of piece goods was produced. In 1935 
the imports of rayon yarn amounted to 7,568,665 pounds, of which 
70 percent was used in textile manufacturing; the output for the year 
was approximately 30,000,000 yards. There are 206 mills in the 
Republic which make rayon and rayon mixed goods; they have a total 
of 2,332 looms. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FIRST AID IN SANTIAGO, CuHILE.—\In 
August 1936 the public first-aid service of Santiago, Chile, celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. During that period the service has 
attended 1,401,603 cases, of which 847,992 were for first aid, 338,071 
for ambulance calls, and 36,852 for home visits. 

The organization offers its services without charge in all cases of 
accident or sudden illness occurring on the public highways or in 
public buildings. In addition to the central office, there are three 
branch stations and an emergency pharmacy. The director, Dr. 
Luis Aguilar, and the head physician, Dr. Félix de Amesti, are 
assisted by a large corps of doctors, pharmacists, nurses, and staff 
members. 


CONFISCATION OF GENERAL GOMEZ’ PROPERTY.—In accordance 
with a law enacted by the Venezuelan Congress on August 19, 1936, 
under a special provision of the new national Constitution,! President 
EHleazar Lopez Contreras signed on September 24 a decree carrying 
into effect the confiscation of all property of General Juan Vicente 
Gémez, president of Venezuela, who died on December 17, 1935. 
All confiscated property was to be assigned to the Ministry of the 
Interior, which would delegate its administration to the Banco 


1A summary of the new Venezuelan constitution was published in the November 1936 number of the 
BULLETIN. 
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Agricola y Pecuario under the immediate supervision of the Attorney 
General of the nation. Twenty-five percent of the value of the whole 
Gémez property will be reserved to pay out just claims presented 
against the estate. 


THE FIRST FOUR PEOPLE’s UNIVERSITIES IN PARAGUAY.—On August 
31, 1931, the Hernan Velilla People’s University, giving classes for 
workers, was opened in Asuncién, under the direction of Senor Ruperto 
D. Resquin. President Franco delivered an address in which he con- 
eratulated the university undergraduates who had undertaken the 
management of the new institution, and the National Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation which, in founding it, had shown so great an interest in the 
welfare of the working population. The school proved so popular 
that others have been founded in different parts of the Republic, 
including Villarrica and Concepciédn. The Lt. Eduvigis Martinez 
Alvarez People’s University, the second to be established in Asun- 
cién, was opened at the instance of a group of ex-combatants on 
October 5. 


NationaL PuysicaL CuLTuRE AND Sports Councit In Costa 
Rica.—By a decree of May 30, 1936, the National Physical Culture 
and Sports Council of Costa Rica, of five members, was created. 
Its functions are defined as follows: To represent the State in phys- 
ical culture and sports activities, in order to cooperate with indi- 
viduals, institutions, and associations having an active interest in the 
subject; to administer national and municipal stadiums, gymnasiums, 
etc.; and to supply Government officials with any required informa- 
tion on matters coming within its scope. 


DEFORESTATION PREVENTED IN Harti.—By a decree signed by 
President Vincent on May 28, 1936, special permission must be 
obtained to fell, prune, or burn trees within a given radius of springs 
and rivers, on mountain slopes, or along streets and highways in 
towns and villages. 


CoTTON EXPERIMENT STATION IN Braztu.—On September 4, 1936, 
the Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture, with the cooperation of State 
authorities, began work on the construction of a cotton experiment 
station at Sete Lagéas, Minas Geraes. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION PLANNED FoR NicaraGua.—The Miunis- 
try of Promotion was authorized, by a decree of July 15, 1936, to ask 
for bids on the construction of two highways in the vicinity of Ma- 
nagua, the capital of the Republic. One of the roads, going north 
toward the Honduran boundary, will follow in general the route 
planned for the Pan American Highway; the other will go south to 
Diriamba, then via San Marcos, Masatepe, and Masaya to Tipitapa, 
where it will join the Managua-Matagalpa highway. 
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SUPERVISORY COUNCIL FOR CUBAN EMPLOYMENT OFFICES.—The De- 
partment of Labor in Cuba has authorized the establishment of a tech- 
nical commission, which will be composed of experts in Government 
service, to supervise all employment offices, give advice on legal ques- 
tions which may arise, coordinate local and provincial offices with one 
another and with the Government bureau in charge of that activity, 
and recommend such measures as it considers necessary for the effi- 
cient functioning of the offices. 


CostT-OF-LIVING STUDIES ORDERED IN PERu.—By a decree signed 
on May 20, 1936, by President Benavides, the Bureau of Social 
Welfare (Direccioén de Previsién Social) has been authorized to make 
periodic studies on living conditions among workers. Data are to be 
obtained on housing, food, clothing, education, and wages, and both 
public and private schools, including the universities, are asked to 
cooperate. 


OFFICIAL AIRPLANE FOR THE STATE OF AMAZONAS, Brazit.—The 
Legislature of Amazonas, Brazil, has authorized the State Govern- 
ment to purchase a modern hydroplane, to be used exclusively on 
State business, and to engage a pilot and mechanic. The State has 
an area of about 720,000 square miles, with a population of approxi- 
mately 800,000, and many of the outlying districts have hitherto been 
accessible only by weeks of river travel. The use of the plane will 
enable the Government to keep in closer touch with distant points, 
whether it is a question of badly needed medical supplies, the execu- 
tion of justice, the patrolling of boundaries, visits of Government 
inspectors, or other official business. 


REGULATION OF WORKING HOURS OF BRAZILIAN PUBLIC-SERVICE 
COMPANIES.—On October 5, 1936, the President of Brazil signed a bill 
regulating the working hours of employees of public services, whether 
operated by the Federal Government, the various State and municipal 
governments, or private concerns. In general, labor is limited to 
48 hours per week, divided into 6 days, although in certain cases this 
may be increased to 10 hours per day provided the week’s total does 
not exceed 48 hours. Where the exigencies of the industry are such as 
to make it necesssary to adopt longer hours, the weekly total may be 
increased to 60 hours, provided no one day exceeds 10 hours of service 
and provided also that extra pay, which cannot be less than 25 per- 
cent, be given. Certain employees of a technical or executive nature 
are excepted from the operation of the law. 


Tum FIRST PERUVIAN SCHOOL FOR DEAF MuUTES.—‘The first school 
for deaf mutes in Peru was opened about the beginning of October 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Instruction. The Government 
has not only equipped the school and provided teachers, but it has 
also established a number of scholarships so that financial consider- 
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ations may not prevent the attendance of children needing the special 
instruction offered there. 


AcADEMY OF FINE ARTS ESTABLISHED IN ARGENTINA.—The Argen- 
tine Academy of Fine Arts, to be composed of 35 life members, was 
created by a decree of July 1, 1936. The president of the Academy, 
who will be solely a presiding officer with no voice in the meetings 
and no vote except in the case of a tie, will be the National Director 
of Fine Arts. The decree appointed a nucleus of 20 members, includ- 
ing painters, sculptors, architects, musicians, dramatists, collectors, 
art critics, and bibliophiles, who will elect others until the full comple- 
ment has been reached. 


CouNciIL oF EpucaTIon IN Paracuay.—In order to coordinate the 
educational program of Paraguay from the primary grades through 
the normal school, a decree was issued on August 6 creating the 
Supervisory Council of Education, to supervise primary, secondary, 
normal, and commercial instruction. The council will be composed 
of 10 members and a chairman, all appointed by the Minister of 
Public Education, and will be technical in character. It will be the 
special duty of this council to advise the ministry on educational 
matters and centralize as far as possible the administration of the 
schools coming under its jurisdiction. 


CULTURAL MISSIONS IN Ecuapor.—The current Ecuadorean budget 
provided for the expenses of two cultural missions, or traveling normal 
schools, presumably modeled on those so successful in Mexico. By a 
decree of May 14, 1936, their organization was defined. 

The personnel of the missions is as follows: the director; a professor 
of educational methods; a physician, to teach hygiene; a physical 
education and sports teacher; a teacher (a woman) of domestic science 
and child welfare; an agricultural specialist; a teacher of music; and a 
teacher of small industries. 

One mission will work in the mountains, the other in the coastal 
regions. The group will stay in one place for at least 6 months, 
unless the Bureau of Education decides otherwise. The courses 
offered by the missions will be attended by not more than 40 teachers 
chosen from schools having two or more classes. 


VETERINARY SERVICES IN Ecuapor.—Decrees issued in January 
and March of this year transferred the management of the Institute 
of Serums and Vaccines and the Veterinary School and laboratories 
to the Central University of Quito. A later decree, signed August 5, 
1936, made the university responsible for all veterinary services im 
the country, including supervision over animal diseases in the inter- 
Andine region and the animal industry inspection. The university 
was also empowered to establish a veterinary clinic, hospital, and 
dispensary, to benefit the livestock industry. 
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GonzaLo BuLNes.—An eminent statesman, diplomat, and historian 
of Chile, Gonzalo Bulnes, died in Santiago on August 17, 1936, in his 
eighty-fifth year. It was more than fifty years ago that he began the 
distinguished public career to be expected of the son and grandson of 
Presidents of the Republic. In Chile he served in local and national 
politics as mayor, deputy, and senator, and abroad he did much to 
strengthen the ties of friendship between his native land and other 
South American Republics. Particularly was this true in the case of 
Argentina, a country with which he had strong bonds of sympathy. 
He represented Chile at the ceremonies in memory of General O’Hig- 
gins in Buenos Aires in 1918, and as ambassador in 1927. A good 
will visit to Ecuador in 1923 was effective in reestablishing cordial 
relations between the two countries. As a historian he had written 
authoritatively on the struggle for independence by the southern 
Republics of the continent, and on the relations between Chile and 
Peru in the nineteenth century. 


Caritos Correa Luna.—Carlos Correa Luna, an Argentine writer 
known throughout America, died on August 5, 1936, at the age of 60. 
As an editor, he was connected at different times with the magazines 
Caras y Caretas and Fray Mocho and with the newspapers La Razon 
and La Prensa. At one time he was also director of publicity for the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Sefor Correa Luna was particularly in- 
terested in historical research, and had a long list of publications in 
that field to his credit. His study Don Baltasar de Arandia, which 
appeared in 1914, won the national prize for the best work of the year, 
and later was awarded a medal at the Panama Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco, California, in 1915. At the time of his death, Sefior 
Correa Luna was professor of South American history at the Univer- 
sity of La Plata and a member of the committee on textbook revision 
which had been appointed in fulfilment of a treaty between his 
country and Brazil. He was a member of the Argentine Society of 
American History and Numismatics and a corresponding member of 
the Academy of History of Madrid and of similar organizations in 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Uruguay. 


Francisco Soro y Catvo.—One of the best known Argentine poets, 
Francisco Soto y Calvo, died in his home on the outskirts of Buenos 
Aires on September 14, 1936. In the course of his 75 years, Sefior 
Soto y Calvo had achieved a reputation as a journalist, historian, 
essayist, and sociologist, in addition to his fame as a poet. His wife 
was a talented artist, and their home was a center where members of 
intellectual circles delighted to gather. Sefior Soto y Calvo was a 
member of the Argentine Academy of Letters. 
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FOREWORD 
IL, 8. INONWAB,, 12a, 1D), JEIL,, 1D), 


Director General of the Pan American Union 





‘Tis number of the BULLETIN, issued in honor of Pan American 
Day, possesses special significance. At no time in our history have 
the relations between the nations of the American continent been so 
close as they are today. This is true not only of the official relations 
between Governments but is also characteristic of the relations 
between the peoples of this continent. At no time have the currents 
of intellectual understanding been as vigorous as they are today and 
at no time has the spirit of continental unity and solidarity been as 
marked. We have on this continent an international system resting 
on solid foundations of confidence and mutual helpfulness. 

In the recent Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace, an account of which is found in the following pages, this spirit 
of cooperation and good will was manifest to a degree never before 
witnessed in such a gathering. important as were its accomplish- 
ments in the form of treaties, conventions and resolutions, the senti- 
ment of cordial friendship and complete solidarity evidenced promises 
even more for the future of relations between the American Republics. 

It is particularly gratifying that the celebration of Pan American 
Day will this year be participated in by school children throughout 
the continent. There are thus being developed in the younger genera- 
tion those qualities of heart and mind which, in the years to come, 
will assure the strengthening of the ties between the American nations. 
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With each year the celebration of Pan American Day has acquired 
a new and deeper significance. It is rapidly becoming the outward 
expression of the unity of spirit and the unity of ideals of the American 
Republics. 

The Pan American Union desires to avail itself of this opportunity 
to express a deep sense of appreciation to the public officials of all 
the republics of America as well as to the school authorities and to 
the officers of civic organizations for their enthusiastic cooperation in 
the preparations for the celebration of Pan American Day. 
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trie UN PER AMERICAN GONFERENCE 
FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF PEACE 


SELDOM in the annals of Pan Americanism has a conference met 
to discuss a more vital subject than that of the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace and seldom, if ever, have the 
ideas, aspirations, and common determination of the twenty-one 
American Republics been translated into concrete achievements 
with greater success. On December 1, 1936, the Conference was 
opened at Buenos Aires with stirring appeals for peace by General 
Agustin P. Justo, President of Argentina, and by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, President of the United States, at whose suggestion this meeting 
of all the republics of the Western Hemisphere had been convoked. 
Under the chairmanship of Dr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Argentina, this brilliant gathering of Pan Amer- 
ican statesmen, which included the heads of the foreign offices of 
eleven countries, met until December 26, 1936. Its deliberations 
were palpable proof of the unity of purpose of the Americas and 
resulted in the adoption of eleven treaties and conventions and the 
approval of fifty-two resolutions and recommendations, all designed 
to strengthen the existing peace machinery and improve intellectual, 
cultural and economic relationships among American Republics as 
an effective aid to the maintenance of peace. The pertinent articles 
of the agreements adopted and a summary of the resolutions approved 
are appended. Perhaps the best interpretation of the work of the 
Conference which could be presented is the following address of the 
Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the United States, at the 
closing session: 


“Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE: 

“Today this Conference for the Maintenance of Peace holds its last 
session. Before it adjourns, let me review briefly the major events 
and actions. One point stands out boldly. No such conference could 
have had any measure of real success had it not been approached in 
the spirit with which each of the twenty-one delegations has ap- 
proached this one—a spirit of good will and common determination 
to consolidate the pattern of peace. 

“The very fact of the conference itself should offer to other quarters 
of the world an impressive demonstration of the value of concert and 
cooperation. Whenever twenty-one nations can foregather in such a 
spirit and for such purposes, whenever they can act together in due 
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course in the cause of peace, all other nations should find profit in 
their example. 

“Let me here pay tribute to the Argentine nation whose hospitality 
we have so greatly enjoyed and to the President of the Argentine 
Republic, Agustin P. Justo, whose leadership has lent assurance to our 
work and whose support of our undertakings has given us the courage 
to go forward; and to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic, 
His Excellency Dr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, Chairman of the Con- 
ference, who has so ably presided over its sessions; and to the zeal, 
intelligence and patriotism with which each of the delegations has 
here joined one another in the actions taken. With clear vision and 
high purpose this illustrious body of men and women has cooperated 
nobly in the results we have reached. As one of your coworkers, I 
extend to each and every one of you my appreciation, admiration, and 
respect for your splendid achievements. 

“T am content for others to judge the accomplishments of the Con- 
ference. I feel, however, that they should prove of historic significance. 
They are not mere aspirations or pious hopes. ‘They have practical 
meaning and vital force. 

“To a fuller extent than ever before in a meeting of the American 
Republics, the work of conference and collaboration has been carried 
on in a spirit of friendly understanding and mutual confidence. Sel- 
dom has there been a meeting in which debate has been more marked 
by mutual consideration, or discussion more concerned with agree- 
ment rather than divergence, or in which the delegates have subor- 
dinated their individual aims and desires for the sake of the common 
objective they have had before them. If I am correctly informed, for 
the first time in the history of inter-American conferences projects of 
fundamental import have been presented by the unanimous action of 
all of the delegations. If this procedure has been adopted, it has been 
because all of us have felt that only by unanimity could we succeed 
in assuring ourselves of the complete fulfillment of that which we 
have sought to attain. 

“The Conference has widened the range of cooperation by the 
American Republics both for the maintenance of peace and for the 
promotion of their common welfare. The program here adopted is 
broader and more basic than ever before. New foundations have 
been laid. 

“In a broad way the program contemplates the mobilization of the 
peoples of this hemisphere in the effort to bring their combined moral 
influence to bear upon the solution of controversies, upon the defense 
of their common interest of the peace of the continent, and upon the 
maintenance of the fundamental principles of international law 
upon which the stability of the international order is dependent. We 
believe this public opinion to be more than a passive element in the 
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The plenary sessions of the Conference were held in the handsome Chamber of Deputies. 


life of our peoples; we believe it to be a powerful force which must be 
brought to bear upon our common problems and which can give 
vitality and effectiveness to the efforts we are making for their 
solution. 

“The twenty-one American Republics have, by the conventions 
adopted at this Conference, coordinated and made effective the existing 
machinery for the maintenance of peace. Such agreements as the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact have been handicapped by lack of imple- 
mentation; other agreements have created the initial machinery of 
peace, but have failed to provide ways and means to assure its success- 
ful operation. By the agreements adopted at this Conference, we 
now have a method of consultation which is capable of enhancing the 
efficiency of the peace pacts already in existence and of assisting the 
parties to them in carrying out the obligations they entail. Without 
real identification of purpose among us all, without common under- 
standing and, unless we—all of us—had the same goal in view, the 
system of consultation might be considered a poor, a sterile plan. 
But with a continuation of the good will which now exists and with, 
as I hope, an ever-increasing purpose of real cooperation, consultation 
lies necessarily at the basis of all agreement on this continent. With- 
out it no plans of common action could be made effective. We pledge 
ourselves to consult; we also rely upon our sense of our individual 
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national needs and the recognition of our common interest im the 
maintenance of peace to meet such situations as may arise. 

“The American Republics have not only entered into asolemn 
agreement to consult one another should any one of them be threat- 
ened or attacked at home and seek to give effect to a common and 
solidary policy of neutrality; but more than that, they have under- 
taken to assume a common and solidary attitude toward an attack 
from abroad. This they have done in a way consistent with their 
sovereignty and independence and their ultimate right to make de- 
cisions in accordance with their own national legislation. They meet 
as equals before the law. They have formally disclaimed any purpose 
of intervening in one another’s domestic affairs. They recognize 
their collective concern in the safety of each and all of their number if 
any non-American power should offer a threat to the peace of this 
continent. Thus, the national security of each individual American 
Republic has become the common interest of all. 

“The twenty-one Republics could have taken no more significant 
step in promoting conditions of both regional and world peace than 
by making their unanimous and unequivocal declaration for equality 
of commercial treatment and for the lowering of the barriers obstruct- 
ing trade. They have emphasized their will for peace by manifest- 
ing their intention to pursue the economic policies which alone afford 
the firm foundation for peace. They are persuaded that a flourishing 
commerce is a strong link to bind nations together; that a freer inter- 
change of goods and services inevitably operates to relieve economic 
distress, to increase employment, to improve standards of living, and 
to add to the material happiness of their peoples. 

“Furthermore, union of common purpose must include facilities 
for -physical and intellectual exchange. This Conference has made 
striking advances in this field, having facilitated the construction 
of a Pan American highway, arranged for exchange of students and 
professors, and made plans for scientific and artistic cooperation 
in a degree heretofore unknown. 

“Such, in brief summary, are the outstanding accomplishments 
of this Conference. The fact stands out that a great Inter-American 
Conference has met, and in a spirit of mutual trust and common 
purpose has worked out detailed and practical measures for the 
preservation of peace. 

“We turn now to something more fundamental than the actual 
accomplishments of the Conference as they appear on the records of 
the treaties and resolutions adopted. I have in mind the spirit 
which animates the individual American Republics and which is the 
firmest guarantee of their written word. That spirit is latent in their 
democratic institutions which we believe to be the basis upon which 
the good faith of nations must ultimately rest. If, in the words of 
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the President of my country, ‘democracy is still the hope of the 
world’, then it is for us to guard with a jealous eye our chosen form 
of government and to further in every possible way the education of 
our people in the processes of self-government. The necessity for 
such education cannot be over-emphasized. Freedom is the soil 
from which peace springs. From the institutions of a free people 
arise those conditions of stability of governments so essential for the 
preservation of lasting peace. Therefore we are joined in a common 
determination to make our countries safe for peace. 

“There is no need for this conception to be limited to the American 
nations. ‘There is an imperative necessity for its immediate world- 
wide application. 

“Surely the time has come for every nation of the world to take 
inventory and to examine its own purposes and policies. Like indi- 
viduals, nations must learn to forgive and forget the injuries done 
them by fellow nations. And in contemplating the future peace and 
welfare of humanity, we can and must speak in a spirit of entire 
friendliness to all nations and all peoples of today. 

“Democracies today are free to express the desire of all peoples for 
peace. While favoring the maintenance of a military power adequate 
to guard their security and to protect their national interest against 
ageression, they continue to work for peace by every practicable 
means. They believe that future peace can be assured by the develop- 
ment of public opinion everwhere that will utterly repudiate the acts 
and utterances of statesmen propagating doctrines of militarism. 

“We conceive modern civilization to be incompatible with war. 
Tt follows that a policy that contemplates frequent wars and decries 
the possibility of prolonged peace is in its practical effects a policy 
highly conducive to war. It merely provides a breathing spell for 
preparation for war. This philosophy would destroy the spirit of all 
peace. It would merely give an armistice during which armaments 
are built up, soldiers are trained, munition dumps are filled, economic 
machinery is perverted to the uses of future war. This philosophy 
and these portentous conditions unfortunately prevail in many parts 
of the world today. These are conditions which breed war. They 
do not foster peace. 

“Why should statesmen, looking only to the past, insist that war is 
inevitable? If history shows that wars have been frequent, it like- 
wise shows that enlightened statesmanship could have prevented most 
of them. War is not an act of God but a crime of man. War is some- 
thing that is provoked by evil passions. Hate, fear, greed, vainglory, 
the lust for power: these are the progenitors of war. If peoples toler- 
ated war in the past, it has become impossible for them to do so any 
longer. For the instruments of destruction which have been invented 
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are now so devastating in their effects that compromise with them is 
no longer possible. To attempt to humanize war is to attempt the 
impossible. We must destroy war or war will destroy us. I do not 
believe that peoples will passively accept the conclusion that because 
men since time immemorial have died on battlefields, they have no 
choice but to continue to die on battlefields in the future. 

“The free peoples of the world have come to reject the theory that 
war is natural and inevitable. They are no longer thrilled by the 
panoply of the militarists, nor are they carried away by the hysteria 
of propaganda for war. They know that the love of power is a thing 
of evil. They would cry “halt!” to any who, through love of power, 
would break the peace. Glory is not to be achieved by the march of 
armies and the death of men. 

‘“‘Those who sit in the masters’ seats and shape the destinies of 
other men are under the most imperative of mandates to leave no 
course which may avoid war unexplored. The real patriots and the 
real heroes of the future will be the leaders who find and follow the 
road to peace. 

“T keenly feel that, in our labors here, we have done more than to 
coordinate the machinery to preserve the peace of our own republics. 
I cannot emphasize too strongly that we are in no sense moving toward 
a policy of continental isolation. We are not lured by the mirage 
of self-containment; we are aware of its pitfalls. In a close-knit, 
interdependent world, we see the folly of seeking to build a Chinese 
wall around a hemisphere. Our purpose is not to isolate this con- 
tinent, but to chart our own path to peace, and thereby set a prac- 
tical example to other parts of the world. 

“Of what could there be greater need today than for the example 
given by us here of opening the door to peace? Here by practical 
action we have demonstrated that there can be a common collabora- 
tion to this end. Here we have revitalized international law, and 
here we have renewed those finer relationships between nations upon 
which, in the last analysis, freedom, peace, prosperity and civiliza- 
tion itself depend. 

“In recent years the entire international order has suffered severe 
dislocation; the relations between nations have become increasingly 
confused and chaotic, and human progress has been obstructed. 
These conditions require prompt attention and remedy. We must 
diminish the dangers attendant upon conditions of moral isolation and 
intensified nationalism. This we seek to do by encouraging a world- 
wide reaffirmation of the principle of the honorable maintenance of 
obligations, of full faith in the given word, and of fair dealing between 
equal partners. Such qualities in the conduct of nations are essential 
conditions for the betterment of their relations and for the consolida- 
tion of peace. 
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‘“‘And so, in this last hour, when our cooperative efforts here for the 
common welfare are at a close, and when each of us is about to return 
to his own country, let us do so with a continued faith and hope. 

“We here have witnessed significant advances toward the establish- 
ment of a permanent peace for this hemisphere. Let us each go our 
way determined to carry forward our program and to emblazon upon 
the banners of our Republics the spirit in which it was conceived. 
Let us return to our particular problems and duties pledging that we 
will, individually and collectively, reject the counsels of force. Let 
us hold out to a darkened world the beacon of a just and permanent 
peace which we pledge ourselves to maintain on this American conti- 
nent. May the spirit and the example which we have consecrated 
here be of avail throughout the world.” 


In closing the Conference, the Chairman, Dr. Carlos Saavedra 
Lamas, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Argentina, made a long and 
eloquent address, in the course of which he said: 


“The Conference for the Maintenance of Peace now closes its 
deliberations after having labored to the best of its ability to realize 
the purposes that inspired its convocation. We have come to the 
hour of the final accounting, and before separating and returning to 
our accustomed life we should strike a balance to show the results 
attammed. .. . 

“T have experienced a warm pleasure in perceiving the deep senti- 
ment of solidarity that unites us. Behind each delegation that has 
honored Argentina by its presence I seem to behold a vision of our 
continent, free from rancor and hatred, free from opposing points of 
view that might appear irreconcilable. This vision reflects the 
psychology not only of each of the American nations but of them all 
conjointly, and mirrors their common hopes and aspirations for 
material and spiritual progress and for a higher level of human 
welfare. . 

“Our labors have not been limited or selfish. They have evidenced 
not only an awareness of the duties of our common interdependence 
but also an understanding that they should be a contribution to the 
efforts of the world, which inevitably feels from one end of the globe 
to the other, over immense distances and ocean bounds, the reper- 
cussions of the problems that preoccupy young nations as well as old 
countries, in accordance with the stages of their political, economic, 
and social evolution. .. . 

“There is no doubt that we live on a continent exceptionally 
privileged for great accomplishments in the future. We can and 
must be idealists because solidarity among us.is not obstructed by 
racial hatreds, by oppressed nationalities or by minorities. We can 
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measure the sovereign equality of States by the juridical equality 
that is a support to weak countries and an obligation of strong 
nations, whose standing in future days will be measured not by the 
height of their factories but by the only thing that makes nations 
live—moral influence and upright conduct. 

“Permit me to express one wish: that in days not far distant the 
men of other continents may find all the countries of America, all 
our continent, engaged in the permanent erection of a great legal 
structure. I repeat that this aspiration can find no more exact 
expression than the words of Terence, which might have come from 
the heart of America: ‘This world that you see, which embraces all 
things divine and human, is only one. We are the members of an 
immense body; nature has given us a kind of relationship. Let us 
develop together a mutual and solidary action.’ 

“‘Members of the Conference: The Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace, convoked at the suggestion of President Roosevelt, has 
satisfied the high ideals which inspired its convocation and which 
President Justo reaffirmed in noble words. 

“In closing its sessions let us hope that its results will exert a 
beneficent influence on the progress of our continent and on the 
peace of the world.” 


APPENDIX 


MAIN ARTICLES OF THE TREATIES AND CONVENTIONS SIGNED 
DEC. 23, 1936, AT THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE FOR THE 
MAINTENANCE OF PEACE 


CONVENTION FOR THE MAINTENANCE, PRESERVATION AND REESTABLISHMENT OF 
PEACE 


Art. I.—In the event that the peace of the American Republics is menaced, 
and in order to coordinate efforts to prevent war, any of the Governments of the 
American Republics signatory to the Treaty of Paris of 1928 or to the Treaty of 
Non-Aggression and Conciliation of 1933, or to both, whether or not a member of 
other peace organizations, shall consult with the other Governments of the Ameri- 
ean Republics, which, in such event, shall consult together for the purpose of 
finding and adopting methods of peaceful cooperation. 

Art. IJ.—In the event of war, or a virtual state of war between American 
States, the Governments of the American Republics represented at this Conference 
shall undertake without delay the necessary mutual consultations, in order to 
exchange views and to seek, within the obligations resulting from the pacts above 
mentioned and from the standards of international morality, a method of peaceful 
collaboration; and, in the event of an international war outside America which 
might menace the peace of the American Republics, such consultation shall also 
take place to determine the proper time and manner in which the signatory 
states, if they so desire, may eventually cooperate in some action tending to pre- 
serve the peace of the American Continent. 

Arr. III.—It is agreed that any question regarding the interpretation of the 
present Convention which it has not been possible to settle through diplomatic 
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channels shall be submitted to the procedure of conciliation provided by existing 
agreements, or to arbitration or to judicial settlement. 

Reservation of Paraguay: ‘‘With the express and definite reservation in respect 
to its peculiar international position as regards the League of Nations.” 


TREATY ON THE PREVENTION OF CONTROVERSIES 


Art. I.—The High Contracting Parties bind themselves to establish permanent 
bilateral mixed commissions composed of representatives of the signatory govern- 
ments whieh shall in fact be constituted, at the request of any of them, and such 
party shall give notice of such request to the other signatory governments. 

Each Government shall appoint its own representative to the said commission, 
the meetings of which are to be held, alternatively, in the capital city of one and 
the other Governments represented in each of them. The first meeting shall be 
held at the seat of the Government which convokes it. 

Art. II.—The duty of the aforementioned commissions shall be to study, with 
the primary object of eliminating them, as far as possible, the causes of future 
difficulties or controversies; and to propose additional or detailed lawful measures 
which it might be convenient to take in order to promote, as far as possible, the 
due and regular application of treaties in force between the respective parties, 
and also to promote the development of increasingly good relations in all ways 
between the two countries dealt with in each case. 

Art. II].—After each meeting of any of the said preventive Commissions a 
minute shall be drawn and signed by its members setting out the consideration 
and decisions thereof and such minute shall be transmitted to the governments 
represented in the commissions. 

Reservation of the delegation of Peru: Peru adheres to the above proposal with 
a reservation to article I in the sense that it understands that recourse to the 
bilateral mixed commission is not mandatory but optional. 


ADDITIONAL PRotTocoL RELATIVE TO Non-INTERVENTION 


Art. I—The High Contracting Parties declare inadmissible the intervention 
of any one of them, directly or indirectly, and for whatever reason, in the internal 
or external affairs of any other of the Parties. 

The violation of the provisions of this Article shall give rise to mutual consulta- 
tion, with the object of exchanging views and seeking methods of peaceful 
adjustment. 

Art. II.—It is agreed that every question concerning the interpretation of the 
present Additional Protocol, which it has not been possible to settle through 
diplomatic channels, shall be submitted to the procedure of conciliation provided 
for in the agreements in force, or to arbitration, or to judicial settlement. 


INTER-AMERICAN TREATY ON GoopD OFrFiIcEs AND MEDIATION 


Art. I.—When a controversy arises between them, that cannot be settled by 
the usual diplomatic means, the High Contracting Parties may have recourse to 
the good offices or mediation of an eminent citizen of any of the other American 
countries, preferably chosen from a general list made up in accordance with the 
following article. 

Art. II.—To prepare the aforementioned list, each Government, as soon as the 
present treaty is ratified, shall name two citizens selected from among the most 
eminent by reason of their high character and juridical learning. 

The designations shall immediately be communicated to the Pan American 
Union, which shall prepare the list and shall forward copies thereof to the contract- 
ing parties. 
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Art. III.—According to the hypothesis set forth in Article I, the countries in 
controversy shall, by common agreement, select one of the persons named on this 
list, for the purposes indicated in this treaty. 

The person selected shall name the place where, under his chairmanship, one 
duly authorized representative of each of the parties shall meet in order to seek a 
peaceful and equitable solution of the difference. 

If the parties are unable to agree concerning the selection of the person lending 
his good offices or mediation, each one shall choose one of those named on the list. 
The two citizens chosen in this way shall select, from among the names listed, 
a third person who shall undertake the functions referred to, endeavoring, in so far 
as possible, to make a choice that shall be acceptable to both parties. 

Art. IV.—The mediator shall determine a period of time, not to exceed six nor 
be less than three months for the parties to arrive at some peaceful settlement. 
Should this period expire before the parties have reached some solution, the 
controversy shall be submitted to the procedure of conciliation provided for in 
existing inter-American agreements. 

Arr. V.—During the procedure established in this Treaty each of the interested 
parties shall provide for its own expense and shall contribute equally té common 
costs or honoraria. 


CONVENTION TO CooRDINATE, EXTEND AND ASSURE THE FULFILLMENT OF THE 
ExistiInc TREATIES BETWEEN THE AMERICAN STATES. 


Art. I.—Taking into consideration that, by the Treaty to Avoid and Prevent 
Conflicts between the American States, signed at Santiago, May 3, 1923 (known 
as the Gondra Treaty), the High Contracting Parties agree that all controversies 
which it has been impossible to settle through diplomatic channels or to submit 
to arbitration in accordance with existing treaties shall be submitted for investi- 
gation and report to a Commission of Inquiry; 

That by the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, signed at Paris on August 28, 
1928 (known as the Kellogg-Briand Pact, or Pact of Paris) the High Contracting 
Parties solemnly declare in the names of their respective peoples that they con- 
demn recourse to war for the solution of international controversies and renounce 
it as an instrument of national policy in their relations with one another; 

That by the General Convention of Inter-American Conciliation, signed at 
Washington, January 5, 1929, the High Contracting Parties agree to submit to the 
procedure of conciliation all controversies between them, which it may not have 
been possible to settle through diplomatic channels, and to establish a ““Commis- 
sion of Conciliation” to carry out the obligations assumed in the Convention; 

That by the General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration, signed at Wash- 
ington, January 5, 1929, the High Contracting Parties bind themselves to submit 
to arbitration, subject to certain exceptions, all differences between them of an 
international character, which it has not been possible to adjust by diplomacy 
and which are juridical in their nature by reason of being susceptible of decision 
by the application of the principles of law, and moreover, to create a procedure of 
arbitration to be followed; and 

That by the Treaty of Non-Aggression and Conciliation, signed at Rio de 
Janeiro October 10, 1933 (known as the Saavedra Lamas Treaty), the High Con- 
tracting Parties solemnly declare that they condemn wars of aggression in their 
mutual relations or in those with other states and that the settlement of disputes 
or controversies between them shall be effected only by specific means which 
have the sanction of international law, and also declare that as between them 
territorial questions must not be settled by violence, and that they will not recog- 
nize any territorial arrangement not obtained by pacific means, nor the validity 
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of the occupation or acquisition of territories brought about by force of arms, 
and, moreover, in a case of non-compliance with these obligations, the contracting 
states undertake to adopt, in their character as neutrals, a common and solidary 
attitude and to exercise the political, juridical or economic means authorized by 
international law, and to bring the influence of public opinion to bear, without, 
however, resorting to intervention, either diplomatic or armed, subject neverthe- 
less to the attitude that may be incumbent upon them by virtue of their collective 
treaties; and, furthermore, undertake to create a procedure of conciliation; 

The High Contracting Parties reaffirm the obligations entered into to settle, 
by pacific means, controversies of an international character that may arise 
between them. 

Art. Il—The High Contracting Parties, convinced of the necessity for the 
co-operation and consultation provided for in the Convention for the Mainte- 
nance, Preservation and Reestablishment of Peace signed by them on this same 
day, agree that in all matters which affect peace on the Continent, such consulta- 
tion and co-operation shall have as their object to assist, through the tender of 
friendly good offices and of mediation, the fulfillment by the American Republics 
of existing obligations for pacific settlement, and to take counsel together, with 
full recognition of their juridical equality, as sovereign and independent states, 
and of their general right to individual liberty of action, when an emergency 
arises which affects their common interest in the maintenance of peace. 

Art. III.—In ease of threat of war, the High Contracting Parties shall apply 
the provisions contained in Articles 1 and 2 of the Convention for the Mainte- 
nance, Preservation and Reestablishment of Peace, above referred to, it being 
understood that, while such consultation is in progress and for a period of not 
more than six months, the parties in dispute will not have recourse to hostilities 
or take any military action whatever. 

Art. 1V.—The High Contracting Parties further agree that, in the event of 
a dispute between two or more of them, they will seek to settle it in a spirit of 
mutual regard for their respective rights, having recourse for this purpose to 
direct diplomatic negotiation or to the alternative procedures of mediation, 
commissions of inquiry, commissions of conciliation, tribunals of arbitration, 
and courts of justice, as provided in the treaties to which they may be parties; 
and they also agree that, should it be impossible to settle the dispute by diplomatic 
negotiation and should the States in dispute have recourse to the other procedures 
provided in the present Article, they will report this fact and the progress of the 
negotiations to the other signatory States. These provisions do not affect 
controversies already submitted to a diplomatic or juridical procedure by virtue 
of special agreements. 

Art. V.—The High Contracting Parties agree that, in the event that the 
methods provided by the present Convention or by agreements previously con- 
cluded should fail to bring about a pacific settlement of differences that may 
arise between any two or more of them, and hostilities should break out between 
two or more of them, they shall be governed by the following stipulations: 

(a) They shall, in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of Non-Aggression 
and Conciliation (Saavedra Lamas Treaty), adopt in their character as neutrals 
a common and solidary attitude; and shall consult immediately with one another, 
and take cognizance of the outbreak of hostilities in order to determine either 
jointly or individually, whether such hostilities shall be regarded as constituting 
a state of war so as to call into effect the provisions of the present Convention. 

(b) It is understood that, in regard to the question whether hostilities actually 
in progress constitute a state of war, each of the High Contracting Parties shall 
reach a prompt decision. In any event, should hostilities be actually in progress 
between two or more of the Contracting Parties, or between two or more signa- 
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tory States not at the time parties to this Convention by reason of failure to 
ratify it, each Contracting Party shall take notice of the situation and shall adopt 
such an attitude as would be consistent with other multilateral treaties to which 
it is a party or in accordance with its municipal legislation. Such action shall 
not be deemed an unfriendly act on the part of any state affected thereby. 

Art. VI.—Without prejudice to the universal principles of neutrality provided 
for in the case of an international war outside of America and without affecting 
the duties contracted by those American States members of the League of Na- 
tions, the High Contracting Parties reaffirm their loyalty to the principles enun- 
ciated in the five agreements referred to in article 1, and they agree that in the case 
of an outbreak of hostilities or threat of an outbreak of hostilities between two 
or more of them, they shall, through consultation, immediately endeavour to 
adopt in their character as neutrals a common and solidary attitude, in order to 
discourage or prevent the spread or prolongation of hostilities. 

With this object, and having in mind the diversity of cases and circumstances, 
they may consider the imposition of prohibitions or restrictions on the sale or 
shipment of arms, munitions and implements of war, loans or other financial help 
to the states in conflict, in accordance with the municipal legislation of the High 
Contracting Parties, and without detriment to their obligations derived from 
other treaties to which they are or may become parties. 

Art. VII.—Nothing contained in the present Convention shall be understood 
as affecting the rights and duties of the High Contracting Parties which are at 
the same time members of the League of Nations. 

Art. VIII.—The present Convention shall be ratified by the High Contracting 
Parties in accordance with their constitutional procedures. The original Con- 
vention and the instruments of ratification shall be deposited with the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs of the Argentine Republic, which shall communicate the ratifica- 
tions to the other Signatory States. It shall come into effect when ratifications 
have been deposited by not less than eleven of the Signatory States. 

The Convention shall remain in force indefinitely; but it may be denounced by 
any of the High Contracting Parties, such denunciation to be effective one year 
after the date upon which such notification has been given. Notice of denuncia- 
tion shall be communicated to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Argentine 
Republic which shall transmit copies thereof to the other Signatory States. 
Denunciation shall not be regarded as valid if the Party making such denunciation 
shail be actually in a state of war, or shall be engaged in hostilities without ful- 
filling the provisions established by this Convention. 


Reservations 

(1) Reservation of the Argentine Delegation: In no case, under Article VI, can 
foodstuffs or raw materials destined for the civil populations of belligerent coun- 
tries be considered as contraband of war, nor shall there exist any duty to prohibit 
credits for the acquisition of said foodstuffs or raw materials which have the 
destination indicated. 

With reference to the embargo on arms, each Nation may reserve freedom of 
action in the face of a war of aggression. 

(2) Reservation of the Delegation of Paraguay.—In no case, under Article VI, can 
foodstuffs or raw materials destined for the civil populations of belligerent coun- 
tries be considered as contraband of war, nor shall there exist any duty to prohibit 
credits for the acquisition of said foodstuffs or raw materials which have the 
destination indicated. 

With reference to the embargo on arms, each Nation may reserve freedom of 
action in the face of a war of aggression. 
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(3) Reservation of the Delegation of El Salvador.—With reservation with respect 
to the idea of continental solidarity when confronted by foreign aggression. 

(4) Reservation of the delegation of Colombia: In signing this Convention, the 
Delegation of Colombia understands that the phrase “in their character as 
neutrals’, which appears in Articles V and VI, implies a new concept of interna- 
tional law which allows a distinction to be drawn between the aggressor and the 
attacked, and to treat them differently. At the same time, the Delegation of 
Colombia considers it necessary, in order to assure the full and effective applica- 
tion of this Pact, to set down in writing the following definition of the aggressor: 

That State shall be considered as an aggressor which becomes responsible for 
one or several of the following acts: 

(a) That its armed forces, to whatever branch they may belong, illegally cross 
the land, sea or air frontiers of other States. When the violation of the territory 
of a State has been effected by irresponsible bands organized within or outside of 
its territory and which have received direct or indirect help from another State, 
such violation shall be considered equivalent, for the purposes of the present 
Article, to that effected by the regular forces of the State responsible for the 
aggression; 

(b) That it has intervened in a unilateral or illegal way in the internal or exter- 
nal affairs of another State; 

(c) That it has refused to fulfil a legally given arbitral decision or sentence of 
international justice. 

No consideration of any kind, whether political, military, economic or of any 
other kind, may serve as an excuse or justification for the aggression here antici- 


pated. 
CONVENTION ON THE Pan AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Art. I—The High Contracting Parties agree to collaborate, with all diligence 
and by all adequate means, in the speedy completion of a Pan American High- 
way, which will permit at all times the transit of motor vehicles. 

Art. II1—The High Contracting Parties shall form a Commission of tech- 
nical experts with the object of coordinating the work of the different govern- 
ments and also to complete the studies and formulate the necessary projects in 
those countries which, not having heretofore completed this work, may need the 
cooperation of the Commission. 

Art. IJ] —Immediately after ratifying the present Convention, the High Con- 
tracting Parties shall consult among each other with a view to appointing a 
financial committee composed of the representatives of three of the ratifying 
Governments. This Committee shall study the problems concerning the speedy 
completion of the Pan American Highway, and within a period not more than 
six months from the date of its constitution shall submit a detailed report for 
the consideration of the Governments, accompanied by a plan for the solution of 
said problems. 

Art. [V.—Finally, the High Contracting Parties bind themselves to establish 
or designate at once in their respective territories at least one permanent public 
office, for the purpose of giving information on the work in progress, the sections 
of the Highway which are passable, the local transit regulations and all other 
information which nationals and tourists of the signatory countries may require. 


CONVENTION FOR THE PROMOTION OF INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL 
RELATIONS 


Art. I.—Every year each Government shall award to each of two graduate 
students or teachers of each other country selected in accordance with the pro- 
cedure established in Article II hereof, a fellowship for the ensuing scholastic 
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year. The awards shall be made after an exchange between the two Govern- 
ments concerned of the panels referred to in Article II hereof. Each fellowship 
shall provide tuition and subsidiary expenses and maintenance at an institution 
of higher learning to be designated by the country awarding the fellowship, 
through such agency as may seem to it appropriate, in cooperation with the re- 
cipient so far as may be practicable. ‘Traveling expenses to and from the desig- 
nated institution and other incidental expenses shall be met by the recipient or 
the nominating Government. Furthermore, each Government agrees to en- 
courage, by appropriate means, the interchange of students and teachers of insti- 
tutions within its territory and those of the other contracting countries, during 
the usual vacation periods. 

Art. II.—Each Government shall have the privilege of nominating and pre- 
senting to each other Government on or before the date fixed at the close of this 
article a panel of the names of five graduate students or teachers together with 
such information concerning them as the Government awarding the fellowship 
shall deem necessary, from which panel the latter Government shall select the 
names of two persons. The same students shall not be nominated for more 
than two successive years; and, except under unusual circumstances, for more 
than one year. ‘There shall be no obligation for any country to give considera- 
tion to the panel of any other country not nominated and presented on or before 
the date fixed at the close of this article, and fellowships for which no panel of 
names is presented on or before the date specified may be awarded to applicants 
nominated on the panels of any other country but not receiving fellowships. 
Unless otherwise agreed upon between the countries concerned, the following 
dates shall prevail: 

Countries of South America, November 30th. 

All other countries, March 31st. 

Art. III.—If for any reason it becomes necessary that a student be repatriated 
the Government awarding the fellowship may effect the repatriation, at the 
expense of the nominating Government. 

Art. [1V.—Each High Contracting Party shall communicate to each of the other 
High Contracting Parties through diplomatic channels, on the first of January 
of every alternate year, a complete list of the full professors available for ex- 
change service from the outstanding universities, scientific institutions and 
technical schools of each country. From this list each one of the other High 
Contracting Parties shall arrange to select a visiting professor who shall either 
give lectures in various centers, or conduct regular courses of instruction, or 
pursue special research in some designated institution and who shall in other 
appropriate ways promote better understanding between the parties cooperating, 
it being understood, however, that preference shall be given to teaching rather 
than to research work. The sending Government shall provide the expenses 
for travel to and from the capital where the exchange professor resides and the 
maintenance and local travel expenses while carrying out the duties for which 
the professor was selected. Salaries of the professors shall be paid by the sending 
country. 

Art. V.—The High Contracting Parties agree that each Government shall 
designate or create an appropriate agency or appoint a special officer, charged 
with the responsibility of carrying out in the most efficient way possible the 
obligations assumed by such Government in this Convention. 

Art. VI.—Nothing in this convention shall be construed by the High Con- 
tracting Parties as obligating any one of them to interfere with the independence 
of its institutions of learning or with the freedom of academic teaching and 
administration therein. 
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Arr. VII.—Regulations concerning details for which it shall appear advisable 
to provide, shall be framed, in each of the contracting countries, by such agency 
as may seem appropriate to its Government, and copies of such regulations shall 
be promptly furnished, through the diplomatic channel, to the Governments of 
the other High Contracting Parties. 


CONVENTION ON INTERCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS 


Art. I.—There shall be established in the national or official Library of the 
Capital of each of the Contracting Parties a section dedicated to each of the 
other States taking part in this Convention. 

Art. II.—For the installation of these sections each Government promises 
to provide to each of the other Parties signatory to this Convention a collection 
of works of such character as to afford an understanding of the thought of their 
men of letters and science. 

Art. IIJ.—Each Government agrees to provide the accredited diplomatic 
missions of the other Contracting Parties with two copies of each of its official 
publications and such other publications edited with official assistance (s7c). 
These copies shall be destined for the sections indicated in Article I. 

Art. 1V.—The national or official Libraries of the Capitals of the Contract- 
ing Parties shall enter into agreements to maintain, with the frequency desirable, 
a service of exchange of works edited in each one of them, and of photographic 
copies of documents which may be of interest to American history. 


CoNVENTION CoNcCERNING ARTISTIC EXHIBITIONS 


Art. I.—EHach of the High Contracting Parties agrees to grant, so far as its 
legislation may permit, all possible facilities for the holding within its territory 
of artistic exhibitions of each of the other Parties. 

Art. I].—The facilities referred to in Art. I shall be granted to Government 
agencies and to private enterprises which are officially authorized by them and 
shall be extended, as far as possible, to customshouse formalities and requirements, 
to transport on communication lines belonging to the respective States, to rooms 
for exhibition or storage, and to other matters related to the object referred to. 


CoNVENTION CONCERNING PEACEFUL ORIENTATION OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION! 


Arr. I—The High Contracting Parties agree to organize, in their public 
educational establishments, the teaching of the principles of pacific settlement 
of international disputes and the renunciation of war as aninstrument of national 
policy, as well as the practical applications of these principles. 

Art. I]—The High Contracting Parties agree to prepare, through their 
administrative authorities on public education, text-books or manuals of instruc- 
tion adapted to all school grades, including the training of a teaching staff, in 
order to promote understanding, mutual respect, and the importance of inter- 
national cooperation. Persons in charge of instruction shall teach in accordance 
with the principles expressed therein. 

Art. III. The High Contracting Parties shall entrust the National Commission 
of Intellectual Cooperation, provided for in previous agreements in force, with 


1 Statement by the United States Delegation.—The Delegation of the United States of America, while gen- 
erally sympathetic to measures looking to “the peaceful orientation of public instruction” desires to point 
out that the system of education in the United States differs from that in other countries of the Americas 
in that it lies largely outside the sphere of activity of the Federal Government and is supported and admin- 
istered by the State and municipal authorities and by private institutions and individuals. The Con- 
ference will appreciate, therefore, the constitutional inability of this Delegation to sign the above 
Convention. 
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the fulfillment of the provisions mentioned above, and with promoting the publicity 
which moving pictures, the theater, and the radio may give to the cause of inter- 
national understanding, and with the study and application of any other measures 
which may increase the spirit of tolerance, equity and justice between nations. 
Each Commission shall send annually to the respective Division of the Pan 
American Union at Washington, and to the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, at Paris, a detailed report concerning the measures taken by its 
country in fulfillment of the present Convention. 


CONVENTION CONCERNING FACILITIES FOR EDUCATIONAL AND PusLicity Fiums? 


Art J.—The High Contracting Parties bind themselves to exempt from all 
customs tariffs and expenses and additional taxes of any kind, the permanent 
or temporary importation, transit, and exportation of films of educational and 
publicity character produced by entities or institutions established in the 
territory of any of the High Contracting Parties. 

This exemption shall not apply to the customs dues on the importation of 

merchandise, not even when these are exempted from customs duties, such as 
the tax for statistics or stamp taxes. 
_ The High Contracting Parties also bind themselves not to submit the films of 
an educational or publicity character to internal taxes different from or higher 
than, or to regulation, formalities or rules of sales, or circulation or regulation 
of any other kind, different from those to which national films are submitted. 
Nevertheless, they may require those importing or showing them for profit, to 
exhibit this type of film as one of the numbers of each motion picture show where 
an entrance fee is charged. 

Art IJ.—By educational and publicity films the following is meant: 

(a) Films intended for information on the work and purposes of international 
entities generally recognized by the High Contracting Parties which deal with 
the maintenance of peace between nations; 

(6) Films intended for educational use in any grade; 

(c) Films intended for professional guidance, including technical films con- 
nected with industry and films for scientific organization of labor; 

(d) Films of scientific or technical investigations or of popularization of science; 

(e) Films concerning hygiene, physical culture, social welfare, and social 
service; 

(f) Tourist publicity films or any with other aim, which have no political 
character. 

Art. Il].—The provisions in the previous article shall be applied to educa- 
tional films in any one of the following ways: 

Printed or developed negatives and printed or developed positives. 

The present Convention shall likewise apply to any kind of sound reproduc- 
tion such as phonograph records complementary to the film, and sound films. 

Art. IV.—To obtain the exemption of custom dues in accordance with the 
present Convention for any film, including any kind of complementary sound 
reproduction, it shall be accompanied by a certificate issued by the proper public 
administration belonging to the country of origin by which the fact that it is an 
educational or publicity film and its non-political character, is established. 

Art. V.—For the purposes of the preceding Article the Contracting States 
shall communicate to the Pan American Union at the time of ratification or ad- 
herence, the name of the public administration which will issue such certificates. 

Art. VI.—On presentation of such certificates and in cases in which the exemp- 
tion of custom duties may not have been granted, the customs authorities of the 


2 Statement by the United States Delegation.—The Delegation of the United States of America finds itself 
unable to sign this Convention. 
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country to which it is desired to import the film, shall grant the necessary facili- 
ties to exhibit the film to the national authority commissioned to give its opinion 
whether same may be admitted duty free. The expenses entailed by this pres- 
entation shall be for the account of those interested in the importation of the 
film. 

Arr. VII.—Only the competent national authority is entitled to decide whether 
a film is to be considered as educational from a national point of view, and 
accordingly to be admitted duty free as provided for in this Convention. 

Art. VIII.—The High Contracting Parties bind themselves to promote as 
much as possible the international exchange and loan of educational or non- 
political publicity films by means of direct agreements between the respective 
authorities having jurisdiction in each country. 

Art. 1X.—Nothing in the present Convention shall affect the right of the High 
Contracting Parties to submit to revision and classification educational or pub- 
licity films in accordance with their own laws, or to take measures to prohibit 
or limit the importation or transit of films for reasons of public order. 

Arr. X.—When signing or adhering to the present Convention the High 
Contracting Parties may reserve the right to adopt measures for prohibiting or 
limiting the importation of films in order to protect their home markets against 
invasion by films of foreign origin. 


SUMMARY OF RESOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS APPROVED 
BY THE CONFERENCE 


RATIFICATION OF PEACE AGREEMENTS 


The Conference reaffirmed the recommendations and measures approved by 
the Montevideo Conference on the ratification of agreements; invited the Ameri- 
can countries which had not already done so to adhere to or ratify the peace instru- 
ments recommended by the said Conference and extended this recommendation 
to include the Additional Protocol to the General Convention of Inter-American 
Conciliation of 1929. (Res. III.) 


GENERALIZATION OF THE INTER-AMERICAN JURIDICAL SYSTEM 


The Conference recommended that: 1) Treaties and conventions adopted at 
Inter-American Conferences be open to the accession or adherence of American 
States which may not have signed them; and 2) that treaties and conventions 
adopted at Inter-American Conferences shall be open to the accession or adher- 
ence of all States, whenever it is so provided in such instruments. (Res. V.) 


CooRDINATION OF PaciFic INSTRUMENTS WITH THE COVENANT 
OF THE LEAGUE oF NaTIONS 


The Conference approved a resolution requesting American States not members 
of the League of Nations and parties to the Pact of Paris and the Saavedras 
Lamas Treaty to cooperate with the League in the coordination of these instru- 
ments with the Covenant of the League and to cooperate with the League, when- 
ever their respective legal systems permit, in measures it may adopt to prevent 
war or to settle international conflicts by pacific means. The delegation of the 
United States abstained from voting on this resolution. (Res. XXIX.) 


CoDIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAw 


The Conference reestablished the Permanent Committees on Codification 
created by the Sixth International Conference of American States, in order that 
they may undertake preliminary studies for the codification of international law, 
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and outlined the manner in which these committees, the National Committees, 
the Committee of Experts created by the Seventh Conference and the Pan 
American Union are to work. (Res. VI.) 

As an aid to the codification of international law the Conference recommended 
that the American Governments prepare digests of the doctrines maintained by 
each of the Governments on questions of international law and that the Pan 
American Union publish a summary of this work. (Res. VII.) 

A resolution was also approved giving a vote of applause to the Permanent 
Commission on Codification of Public International Law of Rio de Janeiro and 
to its president, Dr. Epitacio Pessoa, and rendering homage to a distinguished 
group of American jurists and publicists. (Res. XI.) 

With reference to international law the Conference also recommended the 
establishment, as soon as it may be possible, of an American Academy of Inter- 
national Law similar to the one at The Hague. (Res. VIII). 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES OF INTER-AMERICAN SOLIDARITY AND COOPERATION 


The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace 
DECLARES: 

1. That the American Nations, true to their republican institutions, proclaim 
their absolute juridical liberty, their unrestricted respect for their several 
sovereignty and the existence of a common democracy throughout America; 

2. That every act susceptible of disturbing the peace of America affects each 
and every one of them and justifies the initiation of the procedure of consultation 
provided for in the Convention for the Maintenance, Preservation and Reestab- 
lishment of Peace, executed at this Conference; and 

3. That the following principles are accepted by the international American 
community: 

(a) Proscription of territorial conquest and that, in consequence, no acquisition 
made through violence shall be recognized; 

(6) Intervention by one State in the internal or external affairs of another 
State is condemned; 

(c) Forcible collection of pecuniary debts is illegal; and 

(d) Any difference or dispute between the American nations, whatever its 
nature or origin, shall be settled by methods of conciliation, or full arbitration, 
or through operation of international justice. (Res. X XVII.) 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace 
RESOLVEs: 

To recommend that all Governments, which consider themselves in a position 
to do so, shall conclude general or bilateral agreements to limit, or to limit further, 
their armaments to the greatest possible extent, within the requirements of in- 
ternal order, and the justified defense of their sovereignty. 

The Delegation of Paraguay made a reservation to the effect that Paraguay 
does not accept a limitation of armaments beyond that stated in its bilateral 
agreements and that the Paraguay-Bolivia protocol expressly provides for a 
limitation of armaments. (Res. XX XIII.) 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
I 
The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace 
RECOMMENDS: 
1. That the American States abstain, so far as possible, from raising or aug- 
menting tariff barriers and every other kind of restrictions which directly or 
indirectly hinder international trade and resulting payments; 
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2. That immediately, and to the extent that the several economies permit, a 
policy of abolishing and gradually reducing the said excessive or unreasonable 
prohibitions and restrictions upon international commerce be undertaken and 
carried forward by each of the said States, through the conclusion or revision of 
bilateral economic or commercial agreements and treaties and through unilateral 
action by each country; . 

3. That these reeommendations become effective as early as possible in order 
that the Eighth Inter-American Conference to be held soon in Lima, and the 
Economic-Financial Conference, which is to be held in Santiago, Chile, may mark 
a definite step towards a system of greater freedom in international commerce; 
and 
RESOLVES: 

4. To invite all Governments which do not participate in this Conference to 
follow the policy proposed in the present recommendation. (Res. XLVI.) 


Il 
The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace 
RECOMMENDS: 


That the Governments of the American Republics reaffirm the statement 
enunciated by the Seventh International Conference of American States that 
“the principle of equality of treatment stands and must continue to stand as the 
basis of all acceptable commercial policy”; 

That each Government declare its determination to bend every effort, having 
in mind the different national economies, towards the objective of enforcing in all 
the phases of its general commercial policy the peaceful and equitable principle 
of equality of treatment, and recommends that the Governments of all countries 
adopt this principle in their commercial policies, and in accordance therewith 
suppress as soon as possible all discriminatory practices including those arising 
in connection with import license systems, exchange control, and bilateral clearing 
and compensation agreements. 

(With the reservation by El Salvador to the effect that due to its special geo- 
graphie and economic situation it cannot comply immediately with the doctrine 
contained in the above recommendation while the factors obtain which req:-ire 
it to maintain the existing dispositions and organization.) (Res. XLIV.) 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS ON Economic Topics 


The Conference requested the Pan American Union to prepare at an early date 
a draft convention on the creation of a Pan American Institute of Vegetable and 
Animal Sanitation in accordance with the suggestion of the Delegation of Uruguay 
in order that the Governments of the American Republics may be consulted on 
this matter prior to the Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, to meet in 
Mexico in 1937. The resolution outlines the antecedents to be kept in mind in 
preparing the draft convention. (Res. XL.) 

The Pan American Union was likewise requested to determine, as soon as pos- 
sible after consultation with the various American Governments, whether it 
would be opportune to hold a meeting of delegates of the Ministries of Finance 
and of the Central Banks of the American countries to study and endeavour to 
bring about monetary stabilization and the termination of the systems of exchange 

control. (Res. XX XVIII.) 

Another resolution recommended the ratification of various conventions signed 
at the Pan American Commercial Conference held at Buenos Aires in 1935. 
(Res. XX XIX.) 

With reference to immigration the Conference adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing that studies be made by the American Republics as to their respective ability 
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to receive immigration, these studies together with other data to be used as the 
basis for treaties on this subject. The drafting of standard treaties for discussion 
at the Highth International Conference of American States shall be put in charge 
of a committee of experts. (The United States abstained from voting on this 
resolution.) (Res. XLV.) 

The Governments represented at the Conference were also requested to carry 
out a survey of the standards of living and the economic indices of the various 
regions within their territories. (Res. XLIX.) 


IMPROVEMENT OF COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 


With reference to inter-American maritime communications the Conference 
recommended that the American States interested in their development commence 
negotiations with a view to concluding bilateral or multilateral conventions 
designed to organize a shipping service in accordance with a set of principles 
recommended for adoption as the basis of such conventions. It is reeommended 
that the ships in this service be granted maximum administrative facilities, and 
advantages with regard to port dues and other levies and that the American 
countries interested in attracting them to their ports should agree to grant sub- 
sidies, taking into account the volume of their mutual import and export trade. 
(Res. XLVII.) The Conference also recommended to the American Govern- 
ments the immediate negotiation of bilateral or multilateral treaties, pledging 
themselves, as far as possible, not to create barriers or establish charges on 
maritime and fluvial communications and to reduce existing barriers and charges 
on a basis of reciprocity. (Res. XLIII.) The study of the possibilities of 
establishing a ferry boat service connecting Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic 
and Puerto Rico with each other and with the Continent was also recommended. 
(Res. XLI.) 

As to transportation by air the Conference recommended that the American 
Governments study and, in so far as practicable, apply measures to reduce the 
cost of air-transport and simplify administrative formalities and that charges, 
taxes and fees upon the transportation by air of persons, mail and freight be 
investigated carefully so that the matter may be considered at the Conference 
on Aviation to be held in Lima in 1937. (Res. XLVIII.) The resolution 
adopted at the Montevideo Conference proposing that a monument to Santos 
Dumont and Wilbur and Orville Wright be erected at the airport of La Paz, 
Bolivia, was ratified and its execution recommended. (Res. LYVIII.) 


INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION AND Morat DISARMAMENT 


The Conference recommended that the countries which have not yet done so 
appoint National Committees of Intellectual Cooperation (Res. IX); that these 
committees be enlarged to become also Committees of Moral Disarmament, 
preference being given to the study of all available means for promoting harmony 
among the American peoples in the program of future conferences (Res. XVI); 
that the Governing Board of the Pan American Union study a plan for the 
development of closer cooperation between American Academies, Museums of 
Art, Science, History, Archeology and Folklore and provide the bases for the 
organization of Pan American Expositions of Fine Arts coincidently with the 
Pan American Conferences (Res. LIX); that the Governments of the Americas 
seek to promote cooperation among groups which form public opinion, such as 
labor organizations, youth societies, women’s clubs, peace societies and social 
welfare organizations, by encouraging them in their efforts to develop among 
themselves and in their communities a greater appreciation of the culture of 
other American peoples and facilitating the exchange of visits and other relations 
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between such groups (Res. LII); and that a Pan American radio hour, to be 
broadeast by the most powerful station in each American country, be established 
under regulations to be issued by the Pan American Union (Res. XXI). Two 
other recommendations on radio, one on radio broadcasting and moral disarma- 
ment (Res. XIV), and the other on radio broadcasting in the service of peace 
(Res. XV), were also approved by the Conference. 

With respect to women and the problems of peace the Conference recommended 
to the Governments of the American Republics “that they adopt the most 
adequate legislation granting to women full recognition of the rights and duties 
of citizenship.’”’ (Res.X VII.) Other resolutions on intellectual cooperation 
recommended the revision of school textbooks in conformity with the ideals of 
peace (Res. XII); the avoidance of theatrical productions and motion pictures 
that may create unfriendly feelings between countries and peoples (the United 
States agreed on the understanding that the recommendation is designed to bring 
about action by governments only if their internal legislation permits) (Res. 
XIII); the establishment of reading rooms devoted to American newspapers, 
magazines, and other periodical literature in a public library in each American 
capital (Res. XIX); the interchange of documents relative to the organization 
and regulation of public education in the American Republics (Res. X VIII); the 
establishment of a quarterly bibliographical bulletin in each of the American 
States (Res. X XII), this bulletin to indicate the works which are copyright (Res. 
LVI); the gratuitous transmission by the various Foreign Offices of American pub- 
lications and works of art when the authors so request it (Res. XXIII). They 
furthermore recommended that the Pan American Union hasten the necessary 
formalities for the negotiation of a definite treaty on the protection of intellectual 
property (Res. XXIV); that under the patronage of Dr. Harmodio Arias, ex- 
President of the Republic of Panama, the bases be established for an association 
of a social and cultural character composed of the most representative men of 
the American countries to be known as “‘Society of American Friendship” and 
located at Panama City (Res. XX XII); that Scouting and the formation of a 
continental Scout organization be promoted (Res. L); and that the Governments 
of the American Republics emphasize and generalize the teaching of civics and 
that the Pan American Union conduct a competition to obtain an adequate 
textbook of inter-American civics. (Res. LI.) 

Other resolutions on this topic dealt with the Inter-American Conferences on 
Education (Res. LIII); the participation of the American Governments in the 
First Inter-American Exposition of Fine and Industrial Arts of the Colonial and 
Pre-Columbian Periods and the Inter-American Conference of Arts which shall 
be held in Buenos Aires in 1940 and the history congress which will meet in that 
city in July, 1937 (Res. LV); the proposed American Ethnological and Historical 
Collection (Res. LX); the commemoration of the 450th discovery of America 
(Res. LVII; the contribution of the American Republics to the erection of the 
Columbus Memorial Lighthouse (Res. LXI); the support of the Governments of 
America to the organization and development of the Association of American 
Writers and Artists established in Habana, Cuba (Res. XX), and a suggestion 
to the American press that articles making known American thought and progress 
be published. (Res. XX VI.) 


HUMANIZATION OF WAR 


The Conference repudiated war as a means to settle differences between States, 
and recommended to the American Governments that in the pacts of limitation 
of armaments which they may sign they include stipulations of a humanitarian 
character, prohibiting the use of poison gas, the dissemination of bacteria, etc. 
(Res) XOXeXTV.) 
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The Conference requested the Governing Board of the Pan American Union to 
make a study of the coordination of the work of the various international American 
organizations and the relations of the Union with organizations of similar purpose 
in this and other continents, and to report and propose concrete suggestions and con- 
clusions to the Eighth International Conference of American States. (Res. LIV.) 


Topics REFERRED TO HigHtH Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCE AND THE 
CoMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 


Several of the projects presented to the Conference were referred to the Highth 
International Conference of American States to meet in Lima, Peru, because 
of insufficient time to make a thorough study of the questions involved or because 
the topics were not ripe for immediate consideration. Among these were the 
proposals for the creation of a League of American Nations (Res. IV) and the 
organization of an Inter-American Court of International Justice (Res. X). 
The Lima Conference is likewise to study the project approved at the Seventh 
Conference in Montevideo for the creation of the Inter-American Institute of 
Economics and Finance (Res. XLII). 

Various proposals were also referred to the Committee of Experts on the Codifi- 
cation of International Law which is to meet at the Pan American Union in 
April, 1937, for study and submission to the Eighth International Conference 
of American States. Among them were the Mexican Peace Code (Res. XXVIII), 
recommended to the consideration of the American Governments by the Monte- 
video Conference; the projects for the coordination of conciliation and arbitration 
treaties (Res. XX XI); the projects on pecuniary claims (Res. XXXV); 
the Argentine project regulating the immunity of Government vessels (Res. 
XXXVI); and the Draft Inter-American Convention on Nationality, presented 
by the Delegation of Peru (Res. XX XVII). The project of the Delegation of 
Bolivia on the definition of an aggressor and the application of sanctions and the 
project of the Delegation of Brazil relative to the strengthening of the means for 
the prevention of war among the American countries were also referred to the 
Committee (Res. XXX). 
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AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO INTERNATIONAL LAW 


RICARDO J. ALFARO! 


Ex-President of Panama 


UST as in municipal law the statutes governing the relations be- 
tween individuals are the natural and necessary reflection of the needs 
and customs of the community, so in international law the principles 
formulated or adhered to by the various States must perforce be 
stamped by the sentiments, traditions, aspirations, and vital needs 
of each nation. This is especially true because, while in municipal 
law the individual is subject to an entity, the State, which enacts, 
applies, and enforces the law—by force if need be—in international 
law there is no superior power to which the several sovereignties are 
subject. ‘The international law of France,’’ Charles Dupuis has 
said, ‘is not the same as that of Great Britain, not only because the 
two countries do not always give an identical interpretation to the 
meaning and effects of certain principles, but also because each of the 
two countries has its particular set of treaties and conventions, signed 
with third States, which are not the same and which contain provi- 
sions that often differ on similar subjects by more or less important 
shades of meaning.” 

If the observation of this eminent French jurist is applicable to the 
two powers that he names, between which there are notable similar- 
ities in addition to close proximity, his thesis seems even stronger in 
relation to whole continents, between which there are profound 
differences arising from geographical and historical factors. There- 
fore, while it may seem rather strange to speak of a French inter- 
national law and a British international law, it seems entirely natural 
and usual to refer to an American international law as distinct from 
the Kuropean. 

Dupuis’ assertion, though, should not be taken too literally. No 
one would try to deny the existence of an aggregate of general rules, 
recognized and observed by all civilized nations in their relations with 
each other. Nor can any one maintain that there are as many sys- 

1 The author of this article is distinguished among American and European jurists as a member of the 
American Institute of International Law; titular member of the Académie Diplomatique Internationale, 
of Paris; member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration of The Hague; member of Joint Land Commis- 
sion which arbitrated claims for lands expropriated for Canal purposes; chairman, Panama Delegation 
to the Sixth International Conference of American States; chairman, Panama Delegation to the Inter- 
American Conciliation and Arbitration Conference of Washington, and member of the committee that 


drafted the Conciliation and Arbitration Treaties; former professor of Civil Law in the Panama School 
of Law, and member of the Codification Commission of the Republic of Panama.—EDITOR. 
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tems of international law as there are nations in the world. Inter- 
national law, in the strict meaning of the term, is and must be 
universal. Otherwise it would not be a code of conduct for the com- 
munity of sovereign nations. This aggregate of rules generally 
observed between States as the direct outgrowth of natural law, the 
definitive crystallization of customs and ethical concepts imposed by 
civilization, is what should be understood by the term international 
law, and that law must be one for the magna civitas. 

Yet it must be recognized that the term embraces diverse peculiari- 
ties, concepts, agreements, and effects, so that a certain State may 
conform its international relations to rules differing from those fol- 
lowed by other States. International law, for example, recognizes 
as territorial waters those lying within three miles off shore, but the 
United States created its own law on this subject when, by means of 
treaties celebrated with a number of nations, among them the chief 
maritime powers, it extended the limit of its territorial waters, for 
purposes of the search of vessels near the United States coast, to the 
distance that a ship could navigate in an hour. This was the 
equivalent of quadrupling, at least, the classic limit. 

It is according to such a criterion that the debated question of 
“American international law” should be settled, and as, in effect, it 
has been settled by the best legal minds. It is not really a question 
of determining the existence or non-existence of such law as a distinct 
thing, separate from and even antagonistic to the international law 
that might be called European or universal. The expression has been 
used by international congresses, by Foreign Offices, and by many 
and highly reputed authors, such as Seijas, Pradier-Foderé, Alvarez, 
Strupp, and Fauchille, who thus have given to it the weight of their 
ereat authority. The important thing is to decide what should be 
understood by the term American international law, and on doing so, 
it will be found that there is no real disagreement between those who 
use that expression and those who impugn it as incorrect. 

International law, one and universal, may be thought of as a sheaf 
of rules and principles, some of which are generally applicable, while 
others are applicable only in certain parts of the globe and not in 
others. ‘The system of mandates and capitulations, for example, is a 
part of international law, but it is evident from the nature of things 
that while the system is applied by European nations in Asia, Africa, 
and Oceania, it does not and cannot find any application on the 
American continent. There do exist, on the other hand, situations, 
problems, needs, traditions, tendencies, concepts, and practices which, 
because they are exclusively or essentially American in character, 
demand principles and procedures having exclusive, or at least special, 
applicationin America. In other words, international law is universal, 
but its rules are not universally applicable. This fact accounts for 
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the peculiarities which are discernible in different continents or States 
and which explain the use of regional or national names to qualify 
international law. 

From this point of view, the contributions of America to the 
development of the law of nations should be considered as a reflection 
of New World historical, geographical, social, and economic factors. 
Characteristics common to all the continent are not found in these 
contributions, for it is obvious that, since they reflect the factors just 
mentioned, the international mentality of Latin America cannot be 
exactly the same as that of Anglo-America. Between the United 
States and the other nations of the Western Hemisphere there have 
existed not only differences of opinion but even actual conflicts over 
such matters as pecuniary claims, intervention, neutrality, the recogni- 
tion of new governments, and other questions in which the national 
interest of the great northern Republic has been or is distinct from, or 
opposed to, that of the other Republics. 

The Latin democracies have in common certain general historical 
characteristics that do not occur in the history of the United States. 
Compared with its sisters to the south, the latter entered independent 
life stronger, more populous and better developed economically; it 
owned a respectable merchant marine, the basis of future mercantile 
and naval power; it was better prepared by a colonial tradition of 
political liberty for the regular functioning of republican institutions 
and better endowed by nature with resources favorable to the rapid 
development of industry, commerce, and navigation. Thus the 
United States became in a very short time a strong and wealthy 
nation which, by following an expansionist policy, developed the 
mentality of a great power, free from the threats, fears, dangers, and 
difficulties of all kinds that beset weak countries in international life. 

The American nations of Latin origin that achieved independence 
at the dawn of the nineteenth century were weak nations, in a military 
sense, with a scanty population scattered over vast territories, very 
difficult means of communication, an industrial development either 
non-existent or rudimentary, and an extremely deficient education in 
civic life. All of them, with the sole exception of Brazil, had attained 
political emancipation after long and cruel struggles against the mother 
country, which had left a dire aftermath of bloodshed, desolation, and 
ruin. The epic struggle had filled men’s spirits with a profound love 
of liberty, but it has also created a tendency to use military power as a 
means for political domination and a propensity to decide political 
issues by recourse to armed strife, all of which could lead only to 
dictatorship or civil war. 

These factors necessarily determined the orientation of political and 
international life in the new Republics. The consciousness of weak- 
ness kept them in a state of constant alarm at the possibility of recon- 
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quest by Spain or of other European irruptions, and created that feel- 
ing of continental solidarity which had its first concrete expression in 
the Congresses of Panama and Tacubaya and which later crystallized 
in the fruitful Pan Americanism of our day. The necessity of popu- 
lating America’s fertile lands and of assimilating immigrants in order 
to promote national growth gave birth to the liberal criterion accord- 
ing to which the jus soli was proclaimed the source of nationality 
and naturalization made easy. The need to define boundaries on an 
invariable, general, and fair basis gave birth to the principle of uti 
possidetis, according to which the administrative divisions of the 
mother country in existence at the time the movements for inde- 
pendence broke out in the former viceroyalties, captaincies general 
and presidencies, were recognized and adopted as the boundaries of 
the new States. This wise principle, which we owe to Bolivar’s 
genius, has been the juridical norm in solving the most general and 
delicate of American international problems. As a reaction against 
the isolation caused by the restrictive policy enforced by colonial 
authorities, another characteristic of the new States was a generously 
cosmopolitan spirit, shown in a majority of the constitutions by the 
principle of absolute civil equality between nationals and foreigners. 

The scarcity of manufacturing industries, the lack of good means of 
communication, the need of exploiting mineral and agricultural wealth, 
all naturally drew capital and technical experts to the young nations 
from Europe and from the United States. Thus there were estab- 
lished in Latin America foreign transportation companies, banks, indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises, both large and small, which sought 
rapid prosperity, profitable investment of capital, and favorable 
fields for their knowledge and energy in the new lands open to world 
intercourse. 

Capitalists and technical experts who came to work in the great 
undertakings were not the only ones attracted by the potentialities 
of the New World. The new Republics offered a most fertile field 
for simple immigrants who brought with them only their strong arms 
to till the soil. Sometimes fleeing from hard despotisms, sometimes 
ground down by poverty and overpopulation, emigrants abandoned 
the worn out lands of the Old World to seek in America a fertile soil, 
a benign climate, political liberty, generous hospitality. 

On the other hand, the financial plight of governments eager to 
hasten progress, staggering under the costs of government, which 
were often greater than their resources, or ruined by revolutions, 
obliged those governments to have recourse to loans, often extremely 
onerous, obtained in the great financial centers abroad. 

Thus the American Republics grew materially as immigrant coun- 
tries, dominated economically by foreign capital, dependent to a 
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large degree on foreign technology, with their commerce, industries, 
and rural and urban property largely in the hands of foreigners. 

Politically speaking, the new democracies, suddenly transplanted 
from the lethargy of colonial life and oppression to the full exercise 
of political liberty, found themselves, because of inescapable psycho- 
logical factors, subject to frequent revolutions bringing with them the 
inevitable train of violence, ruin, economic prostration, and retarda- 
tion of civic and material progress. 

As a result of political convulsions, damage to the persons and 
properties of all inhabitants ensued. For nationals there was no 
other recourse than to risk the fate of loser or winner. But the 
foreigners who found that they had suffered at all applied to their 
governments, demanding protection. The “claims of foreigners” 
came to be a typical and common occurrence in the life of American 
Governments, and brought about frequent controversies with the 
claimant governments, which were invariably those of Kuropean 
nations and of the United States. 

The claims in question were nearly always grossly exaggerated and 
frequently lacked serious foundation. As pointed out by the great 
internationalist Dupuis, ‘“Too often unscrupulous speculators have 
sought with success to exploit the responsibility of weak States in 
order to make real or fictitious damages, in all cases exaggerated, the - 
source of unavowable fortunes or of illicit gain. Too often these 
speculators have succeeded in securing the complicity, doubtless 
unconscious, but none the less reprehensible, of their Governments, 
which by using their power for the benefit of unjust pretensions, have 
imposed upon weak States responsibilities which they did not have, 
and have consequently exacted from them reparations and indem- 
nities which they did not owe. The recollection of such iniquities is 
the reason for the hostility of Latin American nations to all such State 
responsibility as exceeds, to the profit of foreigners, the measure of 
responsibility recognized to nationals.”’ 

Such was the violent clash between the countries suffering the con- 
vulsions inevitable in incipient democracies and the foreign interests 
which, entrenched in the noli me tangere of their nationality, were 
unwilling to conform to the theory, set forth by learned authorities . 
and even occasionally by the governments of strong countries, that 
it was only right and fair for any one leaving his native land for 
another country with the intention and expectation of making his 
fortune or of improving his condition, to run the risks inherent in 
conditions existing in that country. The differences arising between 
strong States and the weak republics of America have been the source 
of important contributions to international law, contributions which 
have already won universal acceptance or will do so very soon. 
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Prominent among them is the so-called Calvo Doctrine, formulated 
by the distinguished Argentine authority of that name, a doctrine 
which represents the reaction of pure law against the European prac- 
tice of recourse to diplomatic channels to settle questions under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the national courts. The principal postulates 
of that doctrine are that a government is not responsible for losses 
or damages suffered by foreigners by reason of internal disturbances; 
that to admit such responsibility would be to create a privilege favor- 
able to powerful States and adverse to weak States and to create an 
unjustifiable inequality between nationals and foreigners; and that 
the collection of debts and the support of private claims do not justify 
the armed intervention of governments. 

More world-wide acclaim and more far-reaching effects have been 
won by the doctrine enunciated by another illustrious Argentinian, Dr. 
Luis M. Drago. In his capacity as Minister of Foreign Affairs he 
expressed, in a communication to the United States dated December 
29, 1902, his point of view when Great Britain, Germany, and Italy 
resorted to blockade and bombardment to enforce the claims of their 
subjects against the Government of Venezuela. The Drago Doctrine 
is summed up in the statement that “the public debt of a State cannot 
give rise to armed intervention, and much less to a material occupa- 
tion of the territory of American nations by the creditor State.”’ 

This doctrine, ably maintained by its author in the communication 
cited, and backed by Calvo’s high authority, which in its turn had 
secured the support of the most famous European internationalists, 
was supported by the Third International Conference of American 
States meeting at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, considered and discussed at 
the Second Peace Conference held at The Hague the following year, 
and there attained final and universal sanction in its essential postu- 
late, although somewhat altered by the modification introduced by the 
delegate of the United States, General Porter, which served as a basis 
for the convention actually signed. The justice of the Drago Doc- 
trine, today an accepted dogma of the law of nations, stands out with 
even more emphasis in the post-war world, where the nations which 
three decades ago were considered perfect and eternal models of 
stability, of peace, and of scrupulousness in fulfilling their interna- 
tional obligations, are the very ones which today are defaulting on the 
payment of their debts, groaning under dictatorship, or suffering from 
fierce internal strife. 

The frequent changes of government resulting from political up- 
heavals made the question of recognition a juridical and political 
problem of great interest in America. Since the birth of modern inter- 
national law there has been discussion over the criterion which should 
prevail in this subject. While Grotius advocated the principle of 
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legitimacy, Vattel espoused as a surer and sounder rule the recognition 
of the fait accompli. ‘The latter was long the doctrine of the United 
States, having first been enunciated by Jefferson in 1792, upheld and 
amplified later by Monroe, Webster, and Buchanan, alternately for- 
saken and reaffirmed in different administrations after the Civil War. 
It was Wilson who applied with the greatest severity the doctrine of 
constitutionality, which was expressed during his term of office in acts 
of open intervention in the domestic affairs of other nations and of 
unjustified aggression against some of them, principally Mexico. 

The profound evils caused by revolutions, coups d’ état, and military 
revolts, however, gave rise in some countries to a trend favoring the 
standard of legality. Thus we see that in 1923 the five Central Amer- 
ican Republics signed a pact by which they bound themselves not to 
recognize any government arising from a coup d’état or revolution 
against a recognized Government, until the representatives of the 
people had reorganized the country constitutionally. This treaty, 
since denounced by El Salvador and Costa Rica, is still in force be- 
tween Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua. 

The system created by this convention was advocated first by the 
Ecuadorean Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Carlos Tobar, who enun- 
ciated in 1907 the doctrine which bears his name. He suggested as a 
remedy against civil wars the nonrecognition of governments arising 
from revolutions against the Constitution. This doctrine has been 
criticized as being too uncompromising. As Dr. Yepes, the learned 
Colombian internationalist, points out, ‘It makes no distinction 
whatever between the causes making a revolution necessary. 
Resistance to oppression is a natural right of man.” 

A contribution of greater significance in the important matter of 
recognition and one which seems to have today more general accept- 
ance is the doctrine formulated in 1930 by Genaro Estrada, the 
Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs. According to this doctrine, 
Mexico does not explicitly recognize new Governments, considering 
that the sovereignty of a nation is infringed when other governments 
set themselves up as judges of its internal affairs. Mexico limits 
itself to maintaining or retiring its diplomatic agents or to accepting 
or maintaining those accredited by the other nation, when it con- 
siders such action necessary, without judging, either hastily or 
a posteriori, the right of foreign States to accept, maintain, or change 
their governments or their authorities. 

Undoubtedly the Estrada Doctrine is the one most in harmony 
with reality, the least susceptible to the insurmountable difficulties of 
the legalist thesis, the most flexible in its practical application, the 
simplest in conception, the clearest in phraseology. 

Following in practice the fundamental principles of this doctrine, 
the United States, returning first under Hoover and then under 
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Roosevelt to the old Jeffersonian rule, recognized the new govern- 
ments resulting from the revolutions which took place in 1930 and 
1931 in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Panama, and Cuba. 
Later it granted to the Governments of El Salvador and Russia 
long-denied recognition. The consensus of the most authoritative 
world opinion has sanctioned the Estrada Doctrine, and it should be 
considered one of the most valuable American contributions to inter- 
national law. 

But it is in the field of peace; of international solidarity; of arbitra- 
tion and other pacific means for the solution of controversies; and 
of the codification of international law that America has accomplished 
its most vital labor. In the century between the Congress of Panama 
and the Buenos Aires Conference, international history in America 
is the history of a continuous, tenacious, determined effort on behalf 
of peace. This fact is shown by the numerous and advanced treaties 
of arbitration, both bilateral and multilateral, signed by the American 
nations. It is proved by the friendly adjustment, sometimes by 
means of arbitration, sometimes by direct negotiations, of very serious 
controversies arising between different nations, such as those concern- 
ing the boundaries between Argentina and Paraguay, Argentina and 
Brazil, Argentina and Chile; the boundary disputes between Venezuela 
and Colombia, Bolivia and Peru, Guatemala and Honduras, Haiti 
and the Dominician Republic; the Leticia incident and the long- 
standing Tacna and Arica dispute, not to mention other controversies 
which, like the Chaco question and the determination of the frontier 
between Ecuador and Peru, are now on their way to a peaceful 
solution. It is also confirmed by the declarations against the right 
of conquest and on the condemnation of war, in which the action of 
America anticipated that of Europe. It has just been reaffirmed 
by the generous impulse that caused President Franklin Roosevelt, 
shortly after the Leticia and Chaco conflicts, to convene a special 
congress for the maintenance of peace in America and by the 
fraternal and anti-war spirit in which the Buenos Aires conference 
has set new milestones on the path of international peace. It is 
proven, finally, by the numerous congresses and conferences of all 
kinds held with the object of creating, strengthening, or perfecting 
economic, cultural, and social bonds, all tending to the further 
development of cooperation, solidarity, progress, and harmony on 
the continent. 

In this vast field of action special mention should be made of the 
American contribution to the subject of the codification of inter- 
national law. In his celebrated prophetic letter written in 1815, 
Bolivar conceived of an America composed of “independent nations 
all bound by one common law which should fix their foreign relations” 
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and glimpsed the day when ‘‘the relations of political societies would 
receive a code of public law as a rule of universal conduct.” In the 
Congress of Panama the Peruvian delegate Vidaurre said, “Let us 
draw up a code of public law which shall be the wonder of the civilized 
world.” Between 1830 and 1840 Mexico three times proposed the 
meeting of a congress to which should be entrusted the drafting of an 
international code. The efforts of the Congresses held in Lima in 1877 
and in Montevideo in 1888 towards the codification of private interna- 
tional law had a brilliant culmination in Habana in 1928 with the 
adoption of the Bustamante Code, the work of the noted Cuban jurist 
of that name, and a contribution of the highest juridical value, which 
solves scientifically and with great wisdom the arduous problems of 
the conflict of laws. 

The codification of public international law continues to progress in 
the Western Hemisphere through the concerted action of the confer- 
ences of American States and the congresses of jurists. Contributions 
of exceptional merit have been Lieber’s code, the project drawn up by 
David Dudley Field, and Pessoa’s code; but the most effective work is 
that realized by the American Institute of International Law. The 
personal contribution of its president, the eminent jurist James Brown 
Scott, to international law bibliography is amazing not only for its 
enormous volume but also for its depth and erudition, as well as for the 
lofty spirit of devotion to peace and to law that breathes from every 
page. To the institute we owe the Declaration of the Rights and Duties 
of Nations, a juridical gem, which with marvelous conciseness and 
profound wisdom defines the status of nations in the international 
community. : 

To the institute we also owe the preparation of the projects that have 
served as a basis for the work of codification. A considerable number 
of them were discussed and adopted by the Congress of Jurists held at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1927, and were thus ready for final consideration by 
subsequent Conferences of American States. In the Habana Con- 
ference of 1928 important conventions were signed on the following 
subjects: Maritime neutrality; treaties; juridical condition of foreign- 
ers; diplomatic agents; consular agents; Pan American Union; com- 
mercial aviation. By conventions signed at the Montevideo Confer- 
ence in 1933 the following subjects were regulated: The nationality of 
women; nationality; extradition; political asylum; the teaching of 
history; the rights and duties of States. In this last convention the 
principle of non-intervention, so dear to Latin American hearts, was 
affirmed in the clear and unequivocal form that ‘‘No State has the right 
to intervene in the internal or external affairs of another.” The 
principle has now been reaffirmed and further developed by the 
Buenos Aires conference. Thus America has already enacted a con- 
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ventional international law that constitutes a very considerable 
advance toward the desired goal of complete codification. 

Many other matters of importance and interest might be discussed 
in relation to the subject of this article, but space is necessarily re- 
stricted. The foregoing slight notes would seemingly suffice to show 
that the contribution of American thought to the formation and 
progress of the modern law of nations has an extraordinary ethical and 
scientific value, and that in realizing its destiny America has definitely 
directed its life and action towards the ideal of peace founded on law, 
and boasts a juridical tradition which must have undeniable influence 
on the international law of the future. 
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LuprovemEent in economic conditions was evident throughout 
the greater part of Latin America in 1936, continuing the trend noted 
during the two previous years. This improvement was based upon 
both domestic and international factors, including better prices for 
important export commodities, a relative degree of internal stability 
in the currencies of most of the twenty republics, and continued 
expansion of local manufacturing industries. Such unsatisfactory 
conditions as existed in a few countries could be ascribed principally 
to an inability to market exports successfully, so that their curren- 
cies were affected by the lack of a sufficiently large favorable trade 
balance, which also influenced general domestic business conditions 
to some extent. If there was one unfavorable factor common to 
many countries, it was the continued pressure on currencies growing 
out of the position of their balances of international payments. 


FOREIGN TRADE EXPANSION 


A study of the foreign trade statistics of those countries for which 
data are available for a considerable part of 1936 reveals generally 
that there was an expansion of both exports and imports. In Brazil, 
exports for the first nine months were valued at 28,104,000 gold 
pounds sterling, as compared with 24,305,000 in the same period of 
1935, while imports increased to 21,966,000 gold pounds sterling in 
comparison with 20,082,000 during nine months of the previous year. 
The chief reason for the advance in export values was the large amount 
of cotton shipped, although there was also a considerable increase in 
sales abroad of cacao and other products. Shipments of coffee, the 
dominant commodity in Brazil’s exports, increased slightly. 

In Chile, exports for the period January—September 1936 were 
valued at 407,900,000 gold pesos, an increase of 16 percent over the 
previous year, while imports rose to 256,900,000 gold pesos in the 
first nine months of 1936, an increase of 24 percent over the corre- 
sponding figure for 1935. Argentine foreign trade for the first three 
quarters of 1936 showed a slight decline as compared with the same 
period of 1935, but there were indications that increasing shipments 
at favorable prices toward the close of the year would cause export 
values to exceed those of the previous year. For the January— 
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September period, 1936, exports were valued at 1,133,776,000 paper 
pesos and imports at 824,458,000, as compared with 1,208,994,000 
and 882,444,000, respectively, in the corresponding months of 1935. 

Colombia’s exports during the first nine months of 1936 were valued 
at 120,563,000 pesos, and imports at 86,535,000 pesos, figures which 
reveal an increase in comparison with the same period of 1935. In 
Ecuador, preliminary figures for the first 10 months of 1936 show 
exports with a value of 121,637,002 sucres, and imports of 88,301,548 
sucres. Haitian foreign trade showed a considerable improvement 
in the fiscal year ended September 30, 1936, with exports of 47,238,594 





THE CUSTOMHOUSE, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 


Uruguay as well as other Latin American countries participated in general increases registered in both 
export and import trade. 


gourdes as compared with 35,629,205 in 1934-35; imports in 1935-36 
were valued at 37,920,626 gourdes in comparison with 41,161,621 in 
the previous fiscal year. 

In two other countries, Mexico and Peru, foreign trade also regis- 
tered increases during a major part of 1936, Mexican exports for the 
first seven months rising to 467,168,000 pesos in comparison with 
402,506,000 in the same period of 1935. In Peru, exports for eight 
months reached a total of 213,986,256 soles, the highest since 1929, 
and an increase over the corresponding 1935 figure of 194,251,932 
soles; while the imports, which amounted to 127,818,253 soles, as 
compared with 115,100,342 in 1935, exceeded even those of 1929. 
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In its trade with Latin America in 1936, the United States recorded 
gains over the previous year, greater advances being shown in the 
Caribbean area than in South America. 


COMPETITION FOR LATIN AMERICAN MARKETS 


An outstanding feature of 1936 was the continued expansion of 
German sales to many Latin American countries. For the most 
part, this was achieved through the use of a system whereby Latin 
American exports to Germany had to be balanced completely or to a 
major extent by Latin American purchases of German good, which 
in this way could be made available to consumers in Latin America 
at prices considerably less than those charged for comparable mer- 
chandise from other countries. 

Toward the close of the year, it became evident that Germany was 
encountering more difficulty in placing her exports in Latin American 
markets. Though sales of German goods were still increasing, the 
rate of increase in the third quarter of 1936 was much less than during 
the earlier part of the year. In the first six months of the year, 
exports of German goods to the 20 Republics showed an increase of 
44 percent over the corresponding figure for 1935. For nine months 
of 1936, the rate of increase had fallen to 33 percent as compared 
with January—September, 1935, and in the third quarter of the year 
alone, the sales were only 17 percent more than those for the same 
period of the previous year. 

Another trend of importance in German-Latin American trade in 
1936 was the decline in German imports from the 20 Republics. 
During 1935 the statistics for six months, nine months and the third 
quarter show a substantial but declining excess of German imports, 
but during the corresponding periods of 1936, the import balance 
continued to decline, and during the third quarter German exports to 
Latin America exceeded imports. This was due both to an expansion 
of exports and to a shrinkage in imports from that area. The follow- 
ing table, from official German sources, shows the trade of the Reich 
with the 20 Latin American Republics for six months, nine months 
and the third quarter of 1935 and 1936: 


German trade with Latin America, 1935-36 
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Courtesy of the Interoceanie Railway of Mexico, Ltd. 


THE PENOLES MINE, MEXICO. 


The economic welfare of the Republic is dependent in large measure on the mining industries. Mexico 
produces more silver than any other country. 


During 1934 and 1935, a widely discussed development in Latin 
America was the sharp increase in sales of Japanese goods to that 
area. In the case of practically all Latin American nations, Japanese 
sales heavily outweighed purchases from those Republics. During 
1936 a decided change took place in Japanese-Latin American trade 
relations, as restrictions on imports from Japan and increasing com- 
petition from Germany and other countries cut down Japanese sales; 
on the other hand, Japan sharply increased purchases of Latin 
American products. Whereas in the first nine months of 1935 
Japan sold goods worth 82,254,055 yen to all Latin America, she 
purchased commodities worth only 32,947,717 yen. In the same 
period of 1936, Japanese sales had declined to 77,873,115 yen, while 
purchases rose to a figure exceeding sales, 82,685,045 yen. 


MANUFACTURING PROGRESS 


Notable in 1936 were the advances made in a number of Latin 
American countries in manufacturing, a continuance of a trend 
especially marked during the last few years. ‘Textiles, footwear, 
household goods of all kinds, and many other consumer products are 
being turned out in growing quantities every year, domestic industries 
receiving increasing degrees of tariff protection. The production of 
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building materials, stimulated by extensive construction programs, 
also advanced. From such countries as Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
Mexico, where manufacturing has been most thoroughly developed, 
came reports that in many instances factories were operating on two 
shifts a day, and even through the entire 24 hours in certain industries 
during rush periods. The advance of manufacturing in Latin America 
is naturally making its effect felt upon the character of imports, and 
tariff schedules are being designed to encourage the importation on 
the one hand of articles not in a completely finished state of manu- 
facture, or certain raw materials not available locally, and on the 
other, of machinery which may be used in fabricating or assembling, 
in whole or in part, the semi-manufactures whose inflow is encouraged. 

The absence in Latin America of certain basic elements essential 
for what are known as “heavy” industries, especially the lack of coal 
and iron within reasonable distance of each other, has resulted in 
manufacturing developing almost entirely for the production of 
consumers goods. This trend appears likely to continue, and devel- 
opments of the past few years indicate that a wide field is open for 
the expansion of manufacturing along these lines. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DIFFICULTIES 


From the international point of view, the chief source of trouble in 
the economic field in several Latin American countries in 1936 was 
the lack of foreign exchange with which to meet obligations payable 
abroad in foreign currencies. Though the foreign exchange value of 
most currencies fluctuated less than in the previous year, and a few 
currencies even strengthened, Latin American currencies as a whole 
are still in a difficult position in comparison with pre-depression years. 
If a table were to be set up showing the value of Latin American 
currencies in terms of the dollar and the pound sterling in 1929, and 
beside this were to be placed another table showing the relationship 
today of the various monetary units in relation to the dollar and 
pound, the fact would be clear that Latin American currencies today 
are worth relatively much less in terms of foreign money than they were 
in 1929, even making allowances, of course, for the devaluation of the 
dollar, the pound and other units of greatest international importance. 

This fact, which has not been generally commented upon, is 
significant and important. It means that in the balances of inter- 
national payments of the Latin American countries, there are many 
and important items which must be paid abroad in foreign money 
which has not been affected by the depression to nearly the same 
extent as have Latin American currencies. For example, since the 
value of the Brazilian milreis today in terms of the present dollar is 
just half what it was in 1929, it is obvious that to cover an obligation 
in dollars, twice as many milreis will be required. Obvious also is 
the continued effect of such demands on the external value of the 
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Courtesy of the Munson Steamship Line. 
THE BANK OF BOSTON, BUENOS AIRES. 


Monetary stabilization and exchange control were among the topics considered at the recent Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace meeting in Buenos Aires. 


milreis and other currency units when the Latin American units 
needed to meet a dollar or other foreign currency obligation are 
double or more the number required when the obligation was origi- 
nally contracted. Though the decline in the international value of 
Latin American currencies since 1929 is but one phase in a trend 
which may be traced back over a century and more, equilibrium in 
the Latin American balances of international payments cannot be 
expected until some readjustment is made in the present structure of 
foreign obligations, or larger world markets are made accessible for 
Latin American exports. 

There is in reality nothing contradictory between the increasing 
value of Latin American exports in 1936 noted above, and the 
exchange difficulties just mentioned, for the reason that, as a general 
rule, domestic price levels in Latin America have not risen to the same 
extent that the international value of currencies has declined. With 
currencies devaluated in line with price declines for important export 
commodities, producers continued to receive approximately the same 
return as previously, in terms of their currencies’ domestic value. 
As world prices rose but ‘the currencies’ domestic value did not rise 
proportionately, higher returns were possible. This left producers in 
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a relatively satisfactory position when domestic prices did not rise as 
much as the curency had declined in value externally. Prices of 
imported goods did, of course, rise to an extent roughly proportionate 
to the amount of external currency devaluation, but this did not 
hinder the advancing movement of domestic business which, in several 
countries, is nearly or completely back to pre-depression levels. 
Vitally important as the successful marketing of export commodities 
is to Latin America, one should not lose sight of the economic recovery 
which has and is taking place upon a domestic basis. The better 
position of Latin American exports in 1936 has accentuated and 
carried this recovery movement forward. 


EXPANSION OF COTTON PRODUCTION 


Noteworthy in 1936 was the expansion of cotton production in 
several Latin American countries, the continuance of a trend noted 
in recent years, and due in part to the United States cotton program 
and in part to other factors. By the close of the year the four chief 
producing nations, Brazil, Argentina, Peru, and Mexico, had become 
a factor of importance in the world cotton market, providing over 10 
percent of the supply entering international commerce, in comparison 
with less than 4 percent afew yearsago. This increased participation 
in world cotton trade by Latin American nations was effected in the 
face of production rising to record proportions in the world as a whole. 
Brazil led the advance, taking fifth place among world producers as 
relatively favorable cotton prices and other factors tended to divert 





Cone of the Ministry of Agriculture, Brazil. 
TRANSPORTING COTTON, STATE OF PIAUHY, BRAZIL. 


The cotton-producing nations of Latin America, with Brazil in the lead, continued to increase their output 
of that staple during 1936. 
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national interest to a considerable extent from the heretofore dominant 
coffee industry. Indications from Brazil and Argentina are to the 
effect that even greater areas will be devoted to cotton in the coming 
year. Accompanying the increase in cotton production in several 
countries has been the expansion of the textile industry. 


COMMERCIAL POLICIES 


During the course of the past year, Nicaragua, Guatemala, and 
Costa Rica signed reciprocal trade agreements with the United States, 
pacts based upon the unconditional most-favored-nation clause. 
This brought to eight the number of Latin American countries which 
have negotiated trade agreements with the United States since 1934, 
the others being Brazil, Cuba, Haiti, Colombia, and Honduras. Jn 
the pacts with the three countries mentioned, concessions by the 
United States included the binding upon the free list of such com- 
modities as coffee and bananas, which were of great importance to 
the republics concerned, and the lowering of duties upon other less 
important products. Latin American concessions included lowered 
rates of duty on a number of manufactured products which the United 
States was in a position to supply. 





Courtesy of C. R. Cameron. 


A TRAINLOAD OF SUGARCANE, SOURCE OF CUBA'S CHIEF PRODUCT AND 
EXPORT. : 


The series of reciprocal trade agreements between the United States and Latin American countries— 
of which the first was signed with Cuba in 1934—was augmented by three during 1936: those signed 
with Nicaragua, Guatemala and Costa Rica. 
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Courtesy of National Highway Commission, Argentina. 
THE PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY IN ARGENTINA. 


On December 27, 1936, President Justo formally inaugurated the 225-mile road from Buenos Aires to 
Rosario, a link in the Pan American Highway from Buenos Aires to Washington. 


At the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace 
held in Buenos Aires from December 1 to 23, 1936, the Latin American 
Republics pledged their support to the economic program suggested 
by the United States. This plan, advanced by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull as a contribution to world peace, was originally proposed 
and supported at the Seventh International Conference of American 
States, meeting in Montevideo in December 1933, and was based upon 
two fundamental principles: the lowering of barriers to international 
trade as soon and as completely as possible, and equality of treatment 
and opportunity for all nations in world commerce, based upon 
the unconditional most-favored-nation clause. 

The need of Latin American nations for export markets caused 
several Republics to continue or become a part of complicated 
Kuropean arrangements of quotas and other methods tending toward 
bilateral trade balancing. Such measures were, to a considerable 
extent, forced upon Latin-American nations as the price of maintain- 
ing a share of European markets for their exports. Compensation or 
clearing agreements, by their nature, have a restrictive effect upon 
the amount of foreign exchange available to meet obligations to 
nations with which such pacts have not been negotiated, and are not 
in line with the principle of equality of treatment for all nations. 
The close of 1936 found a number of such agreements in effect between 
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Latin American and European countries, though the former group, 
by pledging their support at Buenos Aires to a lowering of trade 
barriers and equality in international commerce, in effect promised 
that this type of barrier would be ended as soon as possible. 


TRANSPORTATION ADVANCES 


In many parts of Latin America in 1936, notable advances were 
made in aerial and highway transportation. Pan American Airways 
in July announced the inauguration of faster schedules between many 
points in the American republics: New York to Buenos Aires in 
four and one-half days; dawn to dusk flights between the United 
States and northern South America. Larger and more luxurious air 
liners were placed in service to meet the ever-increasing demands of 
‘the air-minded Americas. While major emphasis in 1936 was placed 
upon providing faster and more frequent service on routes already 
established, a development of importance was the extension of air 
services across the heart of South America between Brazilian and 
Bolivian towns. Everywhere during the year, new records were set 
in the number of passengers and the amount of cargo carried by air. 
In mountainous sections of west coast republics, remarkable achieve- 
ments were recorded in carrying heavy mining equipment to distant 
locations in a few hours, areas hitherto only accessible after days or 
weeks of difficult surface travel. 

A major accomplishment in 1936 was the official opening early in 
July of the portion of the Mexican section of the Pan American High- 
way lying between the United States border and Mexico City. In 
Central America, highway and bridge construction and surveys 
advanced, bringing measurably closer the day when the Highway will 
extend at least as far southward as Panama. In South America, the 
Argentine government carried forward work on its extensive three 
year road building program; on December 27, President Justo of 
Argentina formally opened a section of the Pan American Highway 
in that country, a stretch of 225 miles from Buenos Aires to Rosario. 
Construction was advanced in several other Republics, and in Peru 
the abolishment of highway tolls marked an important step in the 
encouragement of the use of highways. 


WORLD PRICE MOVEMENTS 


The index of world prices for a number of basic raw materials of 
which Latin American countries are important producers, moved up- 
ward during 1936. By October, the latest month for which most 
statistics are available at this writing, the price index for coffee, cotton, 
wheat, sugar, and corn had shown a rising movement in comparison 
with the level at the close of 1935. For October, the index for tin was 
at a lower level than that registered at the end of the previous year, but 
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November brought a considerable increase in tin prices attendant 
upon renewal of the international production agreement for a period 
of five years. 

The effect of higher world prices for important export commodities 
of several Latin American nations may be seen from a comparison of 
the volume and value of the exports of these countries in 1935 and 
1936. Taking Argentina as an example, preliminary statistics cover- 
ing the first 10 months show that exports in that period had a volume 
of 11,361,000 metric tons and a value of 1,287,747,000 paper pesos. 
The tonnage volume was 18.6 percent less than in the corresponding 





ES 


A COFFEE WAREHOUSE IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Coffee was but one of the leading agricultural products of Latin America for which the world price index 
showed an increase in 1936. 


period of 1935, but the value was only 3.3 percent less. In Peru, on 
the basis of nine months’ figures, there was an increase of about 7 or 8 
percent in the unit value of exports in 1936 as compared with the 
previous year. 

Statistics are not generally available on the movement of internal 
prices, but of those countries for which data have been received 
Chile shows possibly the most pronounced trend. After remaining 
quite stable for three years following the inflationary period of 1932 
and 1933, the general index of wholesale prices began to move upward 
again in 1936, and by September was 16 percent above the level a 
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year before. In Mexico, also, the index showed an upward trend in 
1936, rising from 93.4 in January to 102.8 in August (1929=100). 
What slight change there was in the prices of articles of common use 
in Colombia was in an upward direction. In Peru the wholesale 
price index showed a slight but steady upward movement during the 
eight months of the year for which data are available. 


PUBLIC DEBT DEVELOPMENTS 


While it is not yet possible to secure detailed information on the 
financial position of Latin American governments during 1936, it is 
known that improved business conditions in the majority of countries 
resulted in larger revenues. In some cases, however, increased ex- 
penditures offset the higher fiscal receipts. During the course of the 
year the government of Argentina effected a successful debt conversion 
in the United States, and found no difficulty in securing buyers for new 
bonds at lower rates of interest. This action followed similar success- 
ful operations in the London financial market and reflected the high 
esteem in which the Argentine national government securities are held. 

Other debt developments during the year included a rearrangement 
of service on the foreign obligations of the government of El Salvador, 
which was concluded in April by a contract between the government 
and bondholders’ representatives; a plan brought to completion in 
July for a readjustment of service on Costa Rican foreign obligations, 
which it is understood had to be suspended toward the close of the year 
owing to difficulties of execution; a readjustment by the government 
of Guatemala on the Los Altos Railway obligations, and the settle- 
ment of the government debt to the International Railways of Central 
America. 


SOME FOLK SONGS AND STORIES 
OF THE AMERICAS 


The following pages contain a few of the innumerable stories, 
legends, myths and songs that have given pleasure to generations of 
children in the Americas, and have lingered in their memories after 
they are old and wise, a happy legacy to be handed down to the 
unconscious guardianship of their descendants. Other tales and 
tunes have lightened the day’s work for men and women. In these 
simple stories and songs may be found some of the primitive lore of 
the original inhabitants of our continent, some thought of those who 
came to America from Europe, some of the merry-making of our 
neighbors of today, and some of the wisdom common to all races 
and ages. This brief selection, innocent of scientific pretension, is of- 
fered purely for the reader’s entertainment. 











Seulpture by José Juan Zorrilla de San Martin. 


“TRADITION.” 
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ARGENTINA 
ONE POINT MORE IHAN THE DEVAS 


Once upon a time there was an old farmer who lived with his wife 
and three sons in great poverty. One day the oldest boy, tired of 
being poor, said to his parents, ‘‘Give me your blessing, for I want to 
see the world and earn my living. Perhaps, with God’s help, things 
may go better with me somewhere else. I shall try my luck.” 

His mother and father, half weeping, gave him their blessing, and 
the boy started out to see the world. 

He passed through lands rich beyond anything he had ever seen, 
mountainous countries and flat countries and cities with countless 
inhabitants. . . . But nowhere did he find work, and he was 
thinking of returning home when one day he came to a very large 
house, standing alone on a great barren mountain. 

He knocked, and a tall man with a beard like a goat’s and eyes 
like live coals came out: 

‘What the dickens! What are you doing, wandering about here, 
earthworm?” the man said. 

“T’m looking for a job,” replied the lad. 

“I -can ‘sive youl somethine to do... 2) But = eee 
you read?” 

‘‘Read! No, sir. Since my parents are very poor, I never went to 
school because I never had any clean clothes.” 

“Good, then! You are hired.” 

The man with the eyes like live coals (who was really the Devil) 
gave the farmer boy a simple task. It was only to change the con- 
tents of three rooms full of books to three other empty rooms just like 
them. The books were getting mouldy and the owner wanted them 
aired. The boy had one other duty besides that: to milk the cows 
kept in a barnyard next to the house, and to await the return of the 
owner, who was going away on a trip, with three kettles of boiling 
milk. 

The owner came back at the end of a month. 

The boy had not been able to finish more than a third of the task 
in that time. The Devil was annoyed and dismissed him, but gave 
him a hatful of gold coins. 

Then the second brother tried his luck, but he too proved incapable 
of satisfying the Devil’s demands. 

Finally it was the turn of Sulca, the youngest son. He cleaned and 
transferred the library in four or five months. And moreover, as he 


1 From ‘‘Los Gauchos,’’ by Juan Carlos Davalos, Buenos Aires, 1928. 
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could read he not only earned his salary but also learned a great deal, 
since he read, one after another, all the Devil’s books. All, and one 
more—one more that the Devil had not read, a huge black book, 
extremely old and wormeaten. 

When he had finished, Sulca waited for the owner with the three 
kettles of boiling milk. 

One afternoon the Devil, spitting sparks, arrived on his black horse. 
He dismounted and Sulca offered him the milk. The Devil drank each 
kettleful at a single draft, without blinking and without burning 
himself. Then he gave a huge sigh of satisfaction and wiped his 
beard with a corner of his poncho. 

“What the dickens!’’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘Have the books been 
moved?” 

Nes; sir.’’ 

“How much do I owe you for your work?” 

“Whatever you think right, sir.’’ 

“Good. Look here, choose for yourself the saddle horse that suits 
you best. Take one of the mules in the barnyard, load it with two of 
the baskets of silver in that room, and go home in peace. And when 
you get there, just untie the mule and the horse, for they will return 
of their own accord. Now I am going to lie down and sleep for seven 
days and seven nights.” 

They said goodby to each other, and the Devil locked himself in his 
rooms, but Sulca was well aware, thanks to the books, with whom he 
would have to reckon in the future. The mule suggested to him 
belonged to a drove of souls possessed by evil spirits, and to come close 
to any one of them meant being pitilessly devoured. 

But Sulea knew the secret formula. He approached the monster on 
the right side, seized him by one ear, and shouted at him, ‘“The Cross, 
Devil!’ The mule, tamed, let itself be saddled and Sulca arrived safe 
and sound at his father’s house. 

And then the persecution by the Devil began. 

Thanks to the treasure brought back by Sulca, the farmer’s family 
was now wealthy; old and young spent silver like water. One day 
Sulca warned his father: ‘“‘See here, dad, next Sunday a rich gaucho, 
very well mounted, is going to come to these parts and challenge you to 
a race, and you must accept. But you must not race him with any of 
the good horses, but with a bony broken-down hack, to show your scorn 
for him. That hack will be I, for I know how to change myself into a 
horse or any other animal at will; and I am going to win the race over 
the rich gaucho’s horse. The rich gaucho is the Devil! Accept any 
bets against me, and make the most of them, dad!’ 

“After you have won, the Devil is going to offer to buy me. You 
will sell me, of course, for the Devil pays well, but there’s just one 
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thing I must warn you of: be careful not to sell me with the bridle 
on. Just as soon as the deal is closed, take off the bridle. Under- 
stand?” 

“Don’t worry, my boy.” 

Sunday came and everything happened just as Sulca had foreseen: 
the broken-down hack won the race, the rich gaucho paid his bets on 
the spot, and suggested the purchase. 

Sulca’s father accepted . . . and carried away by the sight 
of so much money, he forgot his promise and delivered his son with 
the bridle on. 

Sulca trotted across the country ridden by the Devil, who almost 
ran him through with his long spurs, and whipped him until the blood 
started. 

‘“‘Ah, miserable earthworm!” grunted Satan. ‘‘I’ll teach you to read 
books and learn things that are none of your business.” 

The Devil, on the way to his own ranch, dismounted to rest for a 
moment at the house of a kinky-headed negro who was a friend of his. 

Sulca had been tied in the shade of a willow tree by a lake in front of 
the negro’s house. While the two friends were talking and taking 
maté in the shade, a negro servant boy passed the horse on his way to 
fetch water from the lake. The miserable appearance of the poor 
thirsty horse moved him to compassion. He patted and stroked the 
horse, and then took off his bridle so that he could drink. 

“What the dickens! Don’t take off his bridle!’ shouted the Devil, 
but the boy paid no attention. The horse jumped into the water and 
changed himself into a catfish. The Devil jumped after him and 
changed himself into a gilthead. The gilthead set to work to chase the 
catfish, and was about to seize it when the catfish, having reached the 
other shore, turned into a deer which began to run over the mountain. 

The gilthead came out of the lake and turned into a hound which 
started running at full speed after the deer, but when the hound was 
on the point of catching it and tearing it to pieces, the deer changed 
into a dove. Then the hound became a hawk which soared up into 
the sky after its prey. 

When the dove tired, it turned into a hummingbird and took refuge 
in the feathers of an eagle flying by. The hawk then turned into a 
condor, and the condor, lifting himself up to the clouds, followed the 
eagle until he overtook him. 

The two began to fight, and as they passed over a very high tower, 
the hummingbird slipped away from the eagle’s feathers and flew 
into a window. When the condor tried to squeeze after the hum- 
mingbird, Sulca, returning suddenly to his normal shapé, shouted, 
“The Cross, Devil!’ and the enormous condor vanished like smoke in 
the wind. 
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At that very moment a beautiful golden-haired princess was iooking 
out of the tower window. She was a giant’s daughter. And when 
Sulca saw her, and she saw Sulca, the two fell desperately in love. 

Sulca spoke first, and said, “I know who you are, my child. I know 
that your father holds you captive in this tower, and I am the one 
destined to free you from your terrible father, who is set on marrying 
you to a prince whom you hate with all your soul. The condor that 
was chasing me was none other than the Devil, from whose evil arts I 
have been able to save myself up to now because of the knowledge I 
learned in books. Listen to me carefully, my dear, and hear what is 
in store for us: 

“Your father is going to fall seriously ill, and none of the physicians 
in these regions will be able to cure him. When he is at death’s door, 
an aged foreign seer with white beard will come and, calling his 
inexhaustible resources into play, will effect a miraculous cure. 

“Your father, to reward him for that cure, wil! offer him half his 
immense fortune; but the magician, feigning great lack of interest, will 
refuse to accept any money in payment for his services. The giant, 
his pride touched, will persist in his offers, until the magician will 
finally say, ‘Since you insist, | beg you to give me all the princess’s 
jewels, without any exception.’ 

‘““You are to agree to hand over al! your jewels and when they bring 
you before the magician you will give him, one by one, your earrings, 
your bracelets, your girdles, your anklets, your necklaces, your splen- 
did diadems, and your rings. You will give him all your jewels, all 
but a little gold ring which you will wear on a chain around your neck; 
because that ring will be I. The bearded magician, not satisfied, 
will insist: ‘There’s one ring missing here,’ he will say, ‘the ring which 
the girl is wearing hidden in her bosom.’ 

“Only then will you untie me from the chain, but instead of putting 
the ring in his hand, you will throw it down so that it will roll on a 
table. From then on, no matter what happens, you must stay 
motionless, quiet, silent, like a statue. The rest is up to me. 

‘‘Now promise me that you will do just what I ask you, and as a 
reward for your discretion I shall confound the Devil, I shall save 
many souls now under a spell, and finally, I shall marry you,—that 
is, if you love me as I love you, my fair one, the light of my eyes!” 

The girl willingly agreed. Sulca changed himself into a gold ring 
and, trembling with fear and love, she took it in her hands, white as 
jasmine, and hung it about her neck. 

She had not long to wait before everything Sulca had said happened 
just as he had foretold. 

And it so happened that when the girl threw the ring down to roll 
across the table, it fell to the floor and as it fell it turned into a pome- 
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eranate. The pomegranate was broken open by the fall, and the 
seeds scattered over the floor like ruby beads. 

When the bearded magician saw that, he immediately turned him- 
self into a hen with chickens. The hen and the chickens began to 
peck at the seeds, and, when not one was left, the hen and chickens 
turned into a cock. Then the cock flew to the window and, pausing 
on the sill, he filled the air with his song of triumph. 

The princess was on the point of falling in a faint, and she would 
certainly {have died of grief, if one pomegranate seed had not re- 
mained hidden in hershoe. Before the cock had finished crowing, the 
pomegranate seed turned into a fox which, creeping out of the girl’s 
shoe, threw himself on the cock, and, in the twinkling of an eye, ate 
him up. Then the fox turned into Sulca, and Sulca and the princess 
embraced and kissed each other with delight, like the betrothed pair 
that they were, and later they were married and lived happily for 
many years. 

And that was the grain of knowledge that Sulca had learned. One 
point, just one point more than the Devil! 





From painting by Cesareo Bernaldo de Quirés. 


AN ARGENTINE GAUCHO OF THE PAST CENTURY. 
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MUIR AKOEEAy 


According to the widespread tradition generally accepted, with 
slight variations, by the Indians, Huirakhocha rose from Lake 
Titicaca, made heaven and earth, created men and, giving them a 
lord to rule over them, returned to the lake. But as the people did not 
obey the commandments that he laid upon them, he once more rose 
from the depths of Titicaca’s waters, accompanied by other men, and 
went to Tiahuanacu where, angered by the disobedience he found, he 
turned into stone those who were guilty. 

Up until then everyone had lived in the dark; “he next ordered 
the sun, the moon, and the stars to come out and mount the heavens 
to give light to the world, and that was done. They say, too, that he 
created the moon with more light than the sun, and on that account 
the jealous sun, just when he was going to mount the heavens, threw a 
handful of ashes in her face and ever since her light has been dimmed.”’ 

Immediately thereafter he created many peoples and nations, 
making models of clay, painted with clothes such as each should 
wear, “and those who were to have long hair he painted with long 
hair, and the short-haired, with short hair, and after he had finished 
each nation he gave it the language which it should speak, the songs 
it was to sing, and the seeds and foods it was to raise. When he had 
done painting and making all these nations out of lumps of clay, he 
gave life and being to each one by itself, both men and women, and 
ordered each nation by itself to sink beneath the earth; whence it 
should come up in the region and at the place appointed for it.”’ 

Then Huirakhocha ordered his companions to go to the places 
where all those peoples were to emerge, and to command them to do 
so. Thus it was that at the word of his agents those who had been 
summoned came forth from the caves, rivers, lakes, and hills and 
populated their appointed places. Huirakhocha also commanded 
one of the last two companions who had remained with him in 
Tiahuanacu to go toward Condesuyo and the other toward Andesuyo 
and call the peoples who should emerge from those regions. He 
himself went toward Cuzco, calling along the way to the Indians who 
lived in caves and the mountains. Near Cacha the inhabitants came 
out armed and, not recognizing Huirakhocha, tried to kill him. 
Therefore he ordered fire to descend from the heavens to burn and 
make desolate the places occupied by the rebellious Indians. When 
they saw that, they threw away their arms in fright, and, casting 


1 From “‘Mitos, supersticiones y supervivencias populares de Bolivia’, by M. Rigoberto Paredes, La 
Paz, 1920. 
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themselves at Huirakhocha’s feet, begged his pardon for their rash- 
ness. When he saw them humbled and repentant, he took a staff 
and, walking toward the fire, put it out with two or three blows. 
The Indians, as a sign of their appreciation, erected a famous temple 
to him there, in which they placed his statue carved from stone, and 
as an offering brought him much gold and silver. 

Huirakhocha proceeded on his way, and at the Tambo de Urcus he 
climbed a height and there called the Indians who were to inhabit 
those lands. On this high summit the Indians made another very 
rich idol, and placed the image of Huirakhocha on a gold platform. 
Thence he went toward Cuzco, where he created a lord named 
Aleahuisa who should govern the peoples of the region. From there 
he went as far as Puerto Viejo, where, joining his companions who 
were awaiting him, he started out with them across the sea, walking on 
the water as though on dry land, and disappeared from the view of 
those who were watching him go. 

That is the story of their supreme divinity which the Indians told 
the Spanish chroniclers. Therefore when they first saw the Spaniards 
come from the sea, the Indians believed that Huirakhocha was 
returning to the country with his companions, and they received the 
newcomers with veneration, giving them the name of their god. 

The principal temples dedicated to this celebrated divinity are 
situated on the island or Huatta of Lake Titicaca, on whose ruins 
the Quechuas later built their temple to the Sun; another, the most 
famous, in Tiahuanacu; and another in Cacha. These were the most 
celebrated places of worship of antiquity, but at present nothing but 
ruins is left of them. 
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From painting by Cecilio Guzman de Rojas. 
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BRAZIL 
SUME! 


Once upon a time, when the tribe was gathered in great numbers 
on the beach to celebrate a victory, they looked up and beheld on 
the ocean, coming from the direction of the sun, a towering figure, 
more like a god than a human being. The figure was that of a vener- 
able old man, bright as the light of day, with a long snow-white beard 
like samite spread over his breast down to his feet and touching the 
waters of the sea. Great was the astonishment of the Tamoyos at 
seeing a man like themselves walk thus upon the waters as fearlessly 
as upon the land. It was Sumé, messenger of Tupan, Lord of Heaven 
and Earth. Sumé it was who worked the most unheard of wonders. 
At his approach the thickest forests would open of their own accord 
to make a path for him; when the sea was at its wildest, seething and 
lashing with wrath, Sumé could bring it into instant submission by a 
simple motion of his hand. His presence could quiet storms, quench 
rains and stop droughts. Even the savage beasts of the forests 
would crawl submissively to his feet and lick his hands. And the 
Tamoyos, captivated by his goodness, enthralled by the wonder of 
his miracles, took Sumé for their counselor. 

Sumé loved those simple-minded people, free from vice and sin. 
He praised their bravery in war and their moderation in peace. He 
wanted to make them happy by teaching them how to live in abun- 
dance. So he commanded that all able-bodied men should leave 
their wives and children, after amply stocking their huts with venison 
and fish, and follow him, for he wanted to show them how to make 
the land provide their daily bread. 

Sumé said, ‘‘The earth is the great mother, the great and generous 
mother; it is enough to cherish her, to love her, to caress her, for her 
to pour out lavishly upon us all manner of riches and happiness.”’ 
But an old medicine man, wise in the lore which common mortals 
do not know, said: “How so, holy one, when up to now she has given 
us only thorns and reptiles?’ And Sumé answered: “That is because 
up to now you have never loved her with fervor and effort. Dig 
the earth and water it with your sweat. At once it will open, not 
to swallow you but to give you new life. Come with me and see.”’ 

They followed him. And on all sides they saw that the land was 
wild and hostile. Dense, tangled jungles rose up out of its bosom; 
in them serpents hissed and jaguars ltowled; and all primitive nature 
was the enemy of man. Armed against him, it sharpened the teeth 


1Told by Olavo Bilac. From ‘Os Mythos Amerindios’’, by Oswaldo Orico. Sao Paulo Editora 
Limitada, Rio, 1929. 
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of its savage beasts and the thorns of its thickets. Sumé ordered 
the Indians to attack the forest and lay it low with the same bravery 
and the same vigor that they would use in attacking the hordes of a 
cruel enemy. ‘Then he ordered them to harrow and smooth the land 
and gave them divers seeds to cast lavishly on the breast of the 
ereat mother. 

Thus Sumé travelled the whole length of the coast, followed by 
all the able-bodied men of the tribe. Days went by. Months went 
by. Years went by. The vast multitude of men toiled from sun 
to sun, possessed by a common zeal, impelled, captivated, enthralled 
by the goodness and kindness of one man. When Sumé arrived at 
the great bay that marked the southern boundary of the dominions 
of the Tamoyos, he stopped. Calling the laborers together, he said: 

“Tt is time to retrace our steps .... Now you are to see how the 
land repays in abundance and happiness the sweat of your brow.”’ 

They started back. And soon the tribe was carried away with 
wonder. For behold, the earth was transformed. The nearer they 
came to the place of departure, the more did they marvel at the 
strange vegetation and the fruits the like of which they had never 
before seen. And when they arrived at the camp it was to find their 
women and children dancing and singing and their granaries full to 
overflowing. The sky seemed more beautiful; more beautiful the 
sea; more beautiful all nature, because all the tribe looked upon 
nature through the spirit of joy, which is the child of happiness. 
From the seeds furnished by Sumé grew great clusters of banana 
trees, laden with fruit; manioc roots; golden ears of corn, cotton, 
beans, peas... . 

Sumé, not satisfied with what he had already done, taught them 
the art of making meal and grinding manioc, and revealed to them 
the secrets of navigation; he improved the rude dugouts, providing 
them with sails which, like the wings of birds, caused them to fly 
like the wind; and rudders which, like the tail of the fish, helped 
them to cut through the waves. The whole tribe blessed Sumé, and 
every day at sunset when the sun dyed blood red the waters of the 
sea, the tribe danced to the sound of their drums around the old man, 
blessed son of Tupan, Father of Agriculture, protective genius of the 
Tamoyos. 

But time passed. And as passed the years so passed the gratitude 
of the tribe. 

The medicine men, jealous of the power of Sumé, poisoned the 
people against him: “What, then, shall this tribe, so strong that in 
all the land around about its war cry is sufficient to terrify all other 
nations, remain forever under the dominion of one man, and he a 
stranger and a white man?” 
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And around about Sumé there spread a cloud of slander, and the 
net of intrigue was drawn closer and closer. 

He heard and smiled. His great soul, full of love and compassion, 
understood and pardoned the ingratitude of the people. 

One morning, when Sumé came out of his hut, he saw all the 
Tamoyos lined up against him, clamoring and threatening. 

They were all armed, and bore on their faces the impress of the 
hatred and rancor that possessed them. 

Sumé tried to speak, but before he could open his lips an arrow 
pierced his breast. The Saint smiled, and drawing out the arrow and 
throwing it upon the ground, started backward, toward the sea. At 
this the attack broke out with violence. Arrows flew from all sides 
by hundred and thousands, and all of them found their mark. But 
Sumé, always with the same smile on his lips, went on traveling 
backward to the sea, as one by one he drew out the arrows that 
pierced his flesh. 

When he reached the beach, he entered the sea. His figure loomed 
large as he walked upon the waters, and still traveling backward, 
receded smiling, without cursing the ingrates to whom he had brought 
abundance. 

The people, paralyzed with wonder and awe, stood transfixed, as 
they saw, softly swaying on the waters dyed blood red by the rising 
sun, and becoming smaller and smaller until he vanished on the hori- 
zon, that gentle being with skin as white as the light of day, and long 
snow-white beard like samite spread over his breast down to his feet 
and touching the waters of the sea. 





RIO DE JANEIRO. 


CHILE 
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One day a little boy who was very tired of his step-mother asked 
permission of his father to go to look for work in the village. His 
father did not say no, so the little boy made himself some tortillas on 
the fire and went away. 

The first thing that he saw when he got to the village was a black- 
smith shop. The blacksmith himself was blowing the bellows with 
one hand and with the other holding a piece of iron in the forge. 
He had on a leather apron with so many little holes in it that it seemed 
as if someone had discharged a shot-gun at it. This gave an idea to 
the little boy and he walked in to ask the blacksmith for work. 

It happened that it was Monday and the apprentice had stayed away. 
“T will take you on condition that you never miss a day’s work,” said 
the blacksmith. ‘I will give you a dime a week, clean clothes, room 
and board.” 

The little boy was very much pleased and set to work diligently to 
learn his trade. On Sunday he asked permission from his master to 
remain in the shop working for himself. ‘I have to make a gun that 
will shoot three miles,” he thought to himself. 

He sought out some old discarded pieces of iron, heated them and 
beat them on the anvil several times and once in a while plunged them 
into the water to temper them. After six months’ work he had made 
the barrel of the gun. Then he worked on the lock. The socket was 
the last thing that he made and the whole thing took him just a year. 
When he had the gun put together he asked the blacksmith how far 
three mileswas. ‘‘Fromhere to the top of the hillis exactly three miles,” 
replied the blacksmith. The boy set up a target on the top of the hill. 
All the people gathered in the park to laugh at him, but when they 
saw that he shouldered his gun, aimed at the target and split it at the 
first shot, everyone went about his business without saying even half a 
word. 

The blacksmith gave the apprentice a whole dollar because he had 
learned his trade so well and said to him, ‘‘The best thing for you to do 
is to go out and see the world. There is nothing more that I can teach 
you.” 

So the little smith went away with his gun over his shoulder. 

He had not gone very far when he saw a chunky boy who was car- 
rying two whole tree trunks, one on each shoulder. Once in a while he 


1 Translated from ‘‘Cuentos de mi Tio Ventura’’, by Ernesto Montenegro. Coleccién de Autores Chilenos, 
Santiago de Chile. 
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would throw one up in the air, whirl it in his hand and then return it to 
his shoulder, and afterward he would do the same with the other log. 

“Please tell me, my friend, why you are carrying those logs on your 
shoulder?” asked the boy with the gun. 

“Just to exercise my muscles,” the other replied. 

“And what is your name?” 

“My name is String-Strang, son of the Strong Man.” 

“Since we are going in the same direction I should like to walk with 
you,” said the boy. 

“Tt will be a pleasure forme. Let’s walk along, my little friend.” 

A little farther on they came across a boy crouched on the ground. 
He was taking a handful of soil in both his hands, blowing on it, and 
putting it down at his side. 

“Well, young man, what are you doing? Won’t you tell me?” 

“T am making bullets out of dirt.” 

“And what good are dirt bullets?” asked the boy with the gun. 

“Load your gun, and you will see whether they are any good.”” The 
boy took a dirt bullet and aimed at a buzzard flying about five blocks 
overhead, and it fell right down to the ground. 

“Do you know, I like your skill,” said the boy with the gun. ‘‘What 
is your name?” 

“My name is Billet-Ballet, son of the great Bullet-Maker.”’ 

The three went on their way and soon met a very thin youth stretched 
out on the bank of the river. He would take a mouthful of water and 
send it perhaps two blocks into the air. 

“What are you doing, my friend? You can’t swallow so much 
water.” 

“Why, sir, I am just moistening my mouth with this little thread of 
water.” 

‘‘And your name, young man?”’ 

“My name is Drenk-Dronk, son of the great Drinker.” 

The four went on walking all the afternoon. String-Strang would 
grasp one log first and throw it perhaps a block in the air, twirl it as if 
it were a feather, and then send the other still higher. Drenk-Dronk 
would stop every moment or two to see if he could find anything to 
quench his thirst, and the other two entertained themselves making 
dirt bullets and shooting birds on the wing. 

As they were passing through a lane, they saw a youth running out 
from a wheat field. He scared up some partridges and caught one in 
each hand. 

‘‘Why do you run so fast, friend?” they asked him. 

“Just to stretch my legs a little,’”’ said the youth. ~ 

“What is your name?” 

“T am called Rin-Ren, son of the great Runner.” 
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“We are going out to see the world together. If you have nothing 
else to do, you might go with us.” 

“Why not?” said the other jumping the wall. 

Soon they stopped, and after building a fire had a good meal of 
roast partridges and chestnuts. Since the evening was cool, they 
went on walking until late, when they almost fell over someone lying 
onthe ground. They could not see whether he was awake or asleep. 

‘Hello, friend ; what are you doing here, stretched out on the road?” 

“WHsh!”’ said the other furiously and put his head down to the 
eround again. 

“What is the matter, don’t you understand?”’ 

eishit27 

After a little the youth got up from the ground and came to them. 

“Pardon me, gentlemen, for having silenced you, but I was very 
much interested in a conversation that was going on in the land of 
pigmies; it is said that the king of the neighboring kingdom will give 
his daughter in marriage to the one who beats her in a three-mile 
race.” 

“Let us try our luck,” said the youth of the partridges. 

As soon as they arrived, the boy with the gun, who was the oldest, 
went to speak with the king. 

“Tt is true, young man,” said the king. “If you want to run a race 
for my daughter, the princess, you may; but I will cut off the head of 
anyone who loses.”’ 

On Sunday they went to the race track. The princess came out 
dressed in a pink gown that made her look like an angel. The two 
runners stood on the mark and the judge gave them the word. 
Rin-Ren had no more than started when he arrived at the goal, all in 
one jump. ‘The princess was so slow that he became tired of waiting 
for her and, lying down on the ground, he went to sleep. Listen- 
Lesten heard one of the officials say to the others that since the young 
man had gone to sleep they would not count the race. 

‘See here,”’ he said to the boy with the gun, ‘shoot a bullet that will 
pass right back of his ear and wake him up.” Billet-Ballet made a 
dirt bullet. Shs! went the bullet, and the young man of the par- 
tridges lifted his head, quite frightened to hear the whistling so near 
by. ‘‘Well,” he said, ‘‘what is this? Do you want to cheat me out 
of the race? I wonit and the thing is over.”’ 

Just at this moment the Princess came up panting. ‘The king 
must keep his word,” said the king, ‘‘but I am ready to ransom the 
princess.” : 

“That was just what we were going to propose, your Re-Royal 
Majesty,” said the boy with the gun. 
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“T should prefer that you pay usin silver, Your Majesty, so that we 
can divide it without quarreling,”’ said the man with the logs. ‘Give 
us what I can raise in each hand.”’ 

“Aoreed, my good fellows,” said the king. 

The servants placed a dozen pounds on each log. String-Strang 
took them and threw them higher than the tower and then twirled 
them in the air as though it were mere child’s play. The king com- 
manded that twelve pounds more of silver be placed on each log, but 
the same thing happened again. 

“You are going to leave me without house or home. ‘Tell me what 
else | may give you besides silver.” 

‘“‘Ask him to let us go into his cellar to quench our thirst,” said 
Drenk-Dronk to the boy with the gun. 

The king gave him the keys to the cellar so that he might drink 
anything he liked. Drenk-Dronk stopped in front of a barrel of 100 
gallons and said, “Take the spigot out of this.’ With one swallow 
he left it dry. They opened another and then another, and still the 
same thing happened. The king had to beg of them to leave one 
little kee of ten gallons for the use of his household. 

Finally the friends divided the silver fairly and squarely and each 
one went his own way to enjoy his money. 





WATER JARS OUTSIDE A CHILEAN FARM HOUSE. 
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ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA. 


COSTA RICA 
UNCLE RABBIT IN BUSINESS ? 


Once Uncle Rabbit gathered a harvest which consisted of a bushel 
and a half of corn and a bushel and a half of beans, and since he was 
very sly, he decided to get all he could out of it. 

Well then, very early one Wednesday he put on his broad-brimmed 
straw hat, threw his jacket over his shoulder, and started down the road. 
He came to Aunt Cockroach’s house. Rap, rap! Aunt Cockroach, 
who was roasting coffee, came out wrapping her shawl about her. 

“Who’s there? Upon my word, if it isn’t Uncle Rabbit! What’s up 
now? Come on in and sit down,” and Aunt Cockroach wiped off the 
end of the bench with her apron. 

“Oh, nothing”, replied Uncle Rabbit, ‘I only stopped as I was 
passing by to see if we could do a little business. Just think of it, I’m 
selling a bushel of corn and another of beans for a peso and a haitf! 
Beat that if you can! That’s giving them away, Aunt Cockroach, 
but necessity has a face like a horse.” 

“Well, let’s see, Uncle Rabbit. If I decide to buy them, I'll come 
down to see you.” 

“No, no, Aunt Cockroach. The time to decide is now, because if 
you don’t want them, J shall have to find some one else. I came here 
because I wanted to give you first chance. And if you do decide to 
buy them, come to my house on Saturday about seven in the morn- 
ing, because I have to go down to the city later.” 

“Oh, well! Il take them and come to your house Saturday with 
my cart. But don’t go. The coffee is done now, and I have a roast 
tamal just out of the oven.” 

Uncle Rabbit sat down and in a little while Aunt Cockroach came 
in with a fine pot of newly made coffee and a big slice of roast tamal. 

With that to stay his stomach, Uncle Rabbit went on his way. He 
came to Aunt Hen’s house. Rap, rap! 

“Who’s there?’ Aunt Hen cried from within, for she was busy 
getting lunch. 

“Tt’s I, Uncle Rabbit, who have come to see if we can do a little 
business.”’ 

“Come oninand sit down. Well, what is the business?”’ 

“Tt’s just that I’m selling a bushel of corn and another of beans for 
a peso and a half. What a bargain! It’s like throwing the corn and 
beans into the street, as they say. But I’m hard pressed and I must 


1 From ‘‘Los Cuentos de mi Tid Panchita’’, by Carmen Lyra, San José, Costa Rica, A. D. 1926. 
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sell them at that low price. I came straight to you, Aunt Hen, 
because, after all, we are good friends and we ought to give our 
friends first pickings.” 

Aunt Hen went to turn the tortilla in the pan, and on the way there 
and back she decided that it was a good piece of business, and promised 
Uncle Rabbit to go for the corn and beans next Saturday about eight 
with her cart. She also gave him a home-made cheese to try. 

Unele Rabbit went on his way and came to Aunt Fox’s house, 
where she was cleaning some chickens. 

“Hello, Aunt Fox! How’s the world treating you?” 

“Man alive, it’s Uncle Rabbit! Your horse is a good stepper! 
Come in, come in, and we'll have a bit of lunch.” 

Uncle Rabbit entered and proposed the business of the corn and 
beans to Aunt Fox, telling her the same story: That he had come to 
her before anyone else, and that if she should decide to buy them, to 
come about nine on Saturday, because he had to go down to the city. 
Aunt Fox said all right, and promised to arrive at Uncle Rabbit’s 
on Saturday with her peso and a half. 

After eating a hearty lunch, Uncle Rabbit said goodby and went on 
his way. He came to the house of Uncle Coyote, who was taking a 
great kettle of pumpkin preserves from the fire 

“Hi, Uncle Coyote. How are you making out?” 

“You’re a sight for sore eyes, Uncle Rabbit! It’s better to come at 
the right time than to have an invitation. Come on in and try these 
preserves; they are delicious.” 

While he was eating his dish of preserves, Uncle Rabbit offered his 
bushel of corn and of beans to Uncle Coyote for a peso and a half. 
They closed the deal at once and Uncle Coyote agreed to come with 
his cart for them on Saturday about ten in the morning. 

Uncle Rabbit took his leave and went on to find Uncle Hunter, 
who was in the hall oiling his gun. 

“Uncle Hunter, here I am, and although you may think I have 
lost my senses, I’m offering you a bushel of corn and another of beans 
for a peso and a half. J know it’s dirt cheap! But the fact is that 
I got my fingers pinched in a swindle that I was caught in and I 
need the money.” 

Uncle Hunter discussed the matter, and agreed to come on Satur- 
day, with his two mules, for the corn and the beans. Uncle Rabbit 
suggested that he arrive about noon, because in the morning he had 
to be in the city on urgent business, and he would not be back home 
sooner. 

Then Uncle Rabbit returned home. On Saturday he arose very 
early and seated himself by the gate. The sun had hardly risen 
when he saw Aunt Cockroach coming with her cart. 
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Uncle Rabbit had her take the cart behind the house. He showed 
her the corn and the beans; Aunt Cockroach took from her blouse 
the handkerchief in which she had knotted the money, unwrapped 
it, and put the peso and a half in the hands of the seller. 

Then Uncle Rabbit flatteringly invited Aunt Cockroach to come in, 
pulled down the hammock which had been thrown over the crossbeam, 
and said to her, ‘““Come, Aunt Cockroach, and swing yourself a little, 
while you smoke this good cigar.” And Aunt Cockroach lay down 
in the hammock and began to smoke. 

Uncle Rabbit was busy here and there about the house; suddenly he 
appeared clutching his head with his hands. 

“My dear Aunt Cockroach! Here comes Aunt Hen, straight for 
the door!” 

“Don’t say that, Uncle Rabbit!” said Aunt Cockroach, jumping 
down from the hammock. ‘Heaven keep her from knowing I’m here. 
Hide me, as you value your life, Uncle Rabbit. I can fancy myself 
already in Aunt Hen’s crop.” 

Uncle Rabbit hid her in the oven and went out to receive Aunt 
Hen, whom he had take her cart to the shed before showing her the 
bushel of corn and of beans and receiving his peso and a half. Then 
by signs he made her look in the oven, where she discovered fine 
Aunt Cockroach, who passed into her crop before you could say Jack 
Robinson. Then he took Aunt Hen to the living room, and per- 
suaded her to get into the hammock and take a cigar. 

When Aunt Hen was feeling at peace with the world, Uncle Rabbit 
came in clutching his head: ‘““My dear Aunt Hen! Guess who’s 
coming here, no fooling!” 

“Who, Uncle Rabbit?” 

“Why, Aunt Fox, and I don’t know whether it’s for you or for me.” 

“For me, Uncle Rabbit. For whom else would it be? Hide me, as 
you value your life!’ And poor Aunt Hen, more dead than alive, 
ran hither and thither, not knowing which way to go. 

Uncle Rabbit hid her in the oven and went out to meet Aunt Fox. 
He took her to the barnyard to leave her cart, so that she would not 
see the other carts, took her peso and a half, and went through the 
same performance as before. He showed her the oven with malice 
in his eyes and Aunt Fox eagerly devoured Aunt Hen. While she 
rocked in the hammock and smoked her cigar, Uncle Rabbit ran in 
and out of the house like a shuttle. On one of his trips he burst in 
as though he were scared to death: 

“My dear Aunt Fox! Guess who’s coming in here 

Aunt Fox started. ‘Who, Uncle Rabbit?” 

“Why, it’s Uncle Coyote. . . . And I don’t know whether he’s 
coming for you or for me.” 

“Ah, Uncle Rabbit, don’t be silly! For whom would he be coming 
if not for me? Hide me, and let’s hope that he doesn’t sniff me out.”’ 
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Uncle, Rabbit hidiher in the oven and went out to welcome Uncle 
Coyote. After receiving the peso and a half, he took him into the 
living room. 

“Tae down in the hammock, Uncle Coyote, and rest, and while 
you're doing so, smoke this good cigar. There’s no need for hurry. 
Gracious! All of a sudden, when one least expects it, the Grim Reaper 
comes along, and goodby flowers, some one who liked you has gone. 
So I never hurry, no matter what happens.”’ 

While Uncle Coyote was smoking his cigar, Uncle Rabbit whispered 
in his ear, ‘‘Go take a peek in the oven and see what J have for you 
there.”” Uncle Coyote went and found Aunt Fox lying low. In a 
moment he had killed and eaten her. He was still licking his chops 
when Uncle Rabbit came in: 

“My dear Uncle Coyote! Guess who is putting in an appearance.” 

“Who, Uncle Rabbit?”’ answered Uncle Coyote, startled at the 
expression on Uncle Rabbit’s face. 

“Why, Uncle Hunter, with his gun! And I don’t know whether 
he’s looking for you or for me.” 

“Oh, Uncle Rabbit! He’s coming for me, because he’s been out 
gunning for me. Hide me, and I’ll give you anything you want.” 

“Then get into the oven and I'll shut the door.” 

Uncle Coyote got in, with his heart in his mouth, and Uncle Rabbit 
went to the gate to welcome Uncle Hunter. 

“T thought you weren’t coming, Uncle Hunter,” said that very 
whited sepulcher. ‘‘Come in, come in and rest in the hammock, for 
you must be all tired out. Smoke this good cigar and then ceme and 
see your corn and beans.” 

After Uncle Hunter had rested, Uncle Rabbit whispered in his ear, 
“Get your rifle ready, Uncle Hunter, and go peek in the oven.” 

Uncle Hunter did so, and there found Uncle Coyote shaking as 
though he had the palsy. Uncle Hunter aimed and bang!.. . 
Goodby, Uncle Coyote. 

Then the two went to load the corn and beans on the mules, and 
that was how Uncle Hunter was the only purchaser who actually 
went off with Uncle Rabbit’s harvest, while Uncle Rabbit collected 
seven pesos and a half for one bushel of corn and another of beans, 
and richer by four carts and four teams of oxen, felt very much 
satisfied with his bad faith. 


After Aunt Fanny had ended this story, she always added sadly, 
“What a pity that Uncle Rabbit should play so mean a trick! [Tm 
more inclined to believe that it was Aunt Fox, and people made a 
mistake when they told me this story . . . because while Uncle 
Rabbit liked to make trouble, he never was a penny-pincher and 
never lacked a healthy fear of God, no indeed!” 
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CHILDREN’S GAMES! 


TIN CAN 


This game is a sort of hide and seek, but the method used by the 
one who is “‘it”’ is different. 

A small tin can is filled with pebbles and closed. After counting 
out, the one who is “‘it’”’ turns his back, and one of the players, hold- 
ing the can, taps him on the back. The one who is “‘it’? must guess 
who has touched him; if he guesses right, the two change places. 
Otherwise he has to go get the can, which the tapper has thrown as 
far as possible, in any direction he wishes. While the one who is “‘it”’ 
looks for the can, the others hide, and the game then proceeds just 
like hide and seek. 


THE EXCITED BURRO 


After counting out, the one who is “it” is the burro. Stooping over, 
he lets the others jump over him. As they jump, they say in turn: 
At one, what fun! 
At two, my shoe. 
At three, my tea. 
At four, my cat. 
At five, man alive! (poking the one who is “‘it”’ with his finger). 
At six, no more tricks. 
At seven, near to heaven. 
At eight, put it straight (placing a handkerchief on the back of 
the one who is “‘it’’). 
At nine, now it’s mine (taking away the handkerchief). 
At ten, a tiny hen. 
At eleven, over again. 
At twelve, run, for the police are after you! 
And all run toward the goal, chased by the one who is the burro. If 
any one is caught, he must be the burro. 
One may ‘“‘lose” while jumping if his feet touch a lme drawn in 
front of the “burro” or if he does not recite his rhyme correctly. 


POLICE AND ROBBERS 


This is one of the most popular games among Cuban children. It 
is generally played by a large number, the larger the better. First 
two captains are chosen, one for the police and the other for the 


1 From ‘Archivos del Folklore Cubano”’, La Habana, abril a junio 1930, p. 180. 
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robbers. Then one of the remaining players is made to face a wall, 
without looking behind him. Another taps him on the shoulder, and 
pointing to one of the players, asks, ‘‘Police or robber?” and the one 
tapped decides to which side that one will belong. 

Once all the players have been chosen and the two teams formed, 
the game begins in earnest. One of the police is stationed at the goal, 
which has been decided upon in advance, the rest going out to look 
for the thieves who have had a start to go and hide. 

When all the thieves have been captured, the two teams change 
places, the police becoming robbers and the robbers police. 

Although the captain really plays no special part, since each one 
acts on his own initiative, one of the greatest feats of the game is to 
capture him, this being considered a feather in the cap of the one 
who does so. 

The game varies as to detail, since some consider it necessary 
actually to capture the robber and take him to the goal, while others 
play that it is enough simply to touch him, leaving him at liberty 
afterwards. 

For this game uneven ground is preferable, since it offers more 
hiding places. 

THE SEVEN BURROS 


Six players are spaced one or two yards apart, and the seventh 
starts leaping over them one by one. As soon as a “‘burro”’ has been 
jumped over, he stands up and jumps in bis turn, and after having 
jumped over all the others he gets into position again. In this manner 
long distances are covered, as far as the players may wish. 


TENNIS 


A simplified form of the real game is very popular among Cuban 
boys. It is played with a hollow rubber ball, with the hand. The 
court is the street, between certain set boundaries. 
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A SCHOOL PLAYGROUND, RURAL CUBA. 





SAN GERONIMO FORT, CIUDAD TRUJILLO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
ain RINE EGGS 


In the fields near the city there lived two poor peasants, named 
Juan and Juanica. They loved each other devotedly, but since they 
were very poor they would sometimes go two or even three days 
without eating. 

Once after they had had nothing to eat for three days, Juanica 
asked her husband how they were going to keep on living if they 
didn’t eat. He told her not to worry, that he would go that very day 
to town to see if he could manage to find money to buy five eggs for 
them to boil and eat. 

Immediately he set out for town. When he had arrived, he stood 
on a corner to wait for a passer-by from whom he could ask alms. 
When he saw a man coming, he said to him, “Listen, my friend! 
Would you be good enough to give me four cents to buy an egg?” 
And the man, who was very charitable, gave him the four cents. 
That happened five times, and he was fortunate enough not to have 
one of the five refuse him. When he had enough to buy the five eggs 
he went on and bought them. And when he had bought them he 
returned home to tell his wife the good news. 

When he reached home he told his wife to boil the eggs at once, 
for he was so hungry he could eat a burro. When the eggs were all 
boiled, his wife said to him, ‘Juan, come eat your two eggs; I shall 
eat three because I cooked them.” 

But he immediately said no, that he was the one who was to have 
three eggs, and she should have two. And he kept on insisting, say- 
ing, ““Three for me and two for you”; but his wife was stubborn, 
maintaining that she was to have three and he two. And that went 
on and on. 

After they had wasted a good deal of time talking, Juanica decided 
to tell Juan that if he did not give her the three eggs to eat she would 
die. But he said to her, very indifferently, ‘‘All right, that makes no 
difference tome. Go ahead and die!” 

So she fell to the ground as if dead. Then he began to weep, “Oh, 
my poor wite, I loved her so. Oh, my poor wife!’ And after he 
had wept until he was tired, he whispered in her ear, ‘‘Juanica, don’t 


1From ‘‘Folk-lore from the Dominican Republic’, by Manuel José Andrade. Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society, vol. X XIII, New York, 1930. 
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be so silly. Ill eat three and you two.’”’ But she answered, ‘“‘No, I 
am going to eat three and you two, or else you can bury me.” But he 
kept on weeping. 

After he saw that his wife refused to come to life again, he decided 
to go look for his best friend. But he had five friends, and when he 
reached their homes he told them that he had come to ask them please 
to bury his wife, who had just died, and that he was counting on 
them, for he did not have a single cent to buy the casket. But his 
friends said not to worry, that they would see to that. 

On his return home, he found her still playing dead. Then Juan 
burst into tears again: ‘Oh, Juanica, do not leave me alone, please!”’ 
And so that no one would see him, he slipped near where she lay to 
whisper in her ear: “I am going to eat three and you two.”’ But she 
said no, that she was to eat the three and he the two. Then he said 
to her, “Take care, for we are going to bury you.” And she replied, 
“That’s nothing; bury me whenever you like.”’ 

After waiting a good while, they put her in the casket to carry her 
to the cemetery. And on the way Juan kept on crying, “Oh, my 
poor wife, don’t leave me.’”’ And he made them stop the funeral 
procession, supposedly so that he could kiss her, but really to tell her 
that he was going to eat three and she two. But her reply was always 
the same. When they reached the cemetery they bore her to the 
edge of the grave dug to receive her. Then he went up to her and 
whispered in her ear, “‘Look, you are on the edge of the grave, and 
we are about to put youinit.’”’ Then, when she realized that he was 
telling the truth, she sat up in the casket and said, “‘All right, then; 
you can eat all five of them.” The five friends believed she was 
talking to another corpse, who was going to eat them all, and they 
fled in terror. One cut his chest open against a tomb, another evapo- 
rated, and the rest ran faster than any automobile. 
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THE ENCHANTED EMPEE 


On one of the plateaus along the Llanganate there was, before an 
earthquake that lasted several days and brought down a number of 
peaks, a beautiful hollow sheltered from the winds and the cold by the 
hills around it. At the end of the hollow there was a cave as large as a 
church with magnificent natural ornaments both within and without. 
In this region there lived a king who had a lovely daughter. She was 
a clever witch, and often talked to the king and to all who would listen 
to her of marvelous things, speaking with such wonderful eloquence 
that she persuaded everyone to do her will. 

Whenever she wished she would lead all the people to the hollow 
and in the great cave would conduct ceremonies similar to those con- 
ducted by the priests in our churches. It is said that in the cave there 
was an altar and that in a niche there was a tall cross carved in the 
rock. On the altar and at the foot of the cross the princess had placed 
a gold statue representing a maiden clad in a long tunic and mantle 
and holding a child on her left arm. Both the altar and the walls 
surrounding it were adorned with gold plaques on which were repre- 
sented children’s faces; there were also various pieces of mineral which 
shone like mirrors. For the ceremonies the princess and the maidens 
who assisted her wore tunics and bright capes. After the ceremonies 
she would seat herself on a throne covered with gold leaf, hear the 
plaints of the needy, and reply to them after having consulted the 
statue in another tongue. 

When the king, the queen, the court, the soldiers and the people 
were present the ceremonies were even more majestic and full of 
pomp. The princess and her maidens danced and sang, arrayed in still 
more beautiful garb. At the end the princess would tell the whole 
assembly what the statue had revealed to her. 

This world is not all happiness. The son of a king wished to marry 
the witch princess, but not only she but also her parents and the 
nobles of the realm were opposed to his suit, alleging that the young 
man, his family and their subjects were terrible marauders and canni- 
bals. The scorned suitor and his father, having sworn to avenge them- 
selves some day when the people least expected it, cleverly waited 
some time to take their vengeance. : 

The princess’s people had celebrated their rites for a number of 
months without any untoward occurrences, when suddenly the enemy 


1 From ‘‘Monografia General del Canton Pillaro’”’, by José Maria Coba Rabalino. Quito, 1929. 
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fell upon the peaceful attendants at a solemn assemblage in the hollow 
at which the king and queen and all their subjects were present, the 
princess and her maidens performing the ceremonies and singing their 
songs at the altar in the cave. All those outside joined battle with the 
assailants, while the young suitor, surrounded by a number of friends, 
fought heroically to enter the cave. Opening a way for himself among 
the throng, he reached the altar and endeavored to seize the princess. 
She immediately uttered an incantation and all those inside the cave, 
even the princess herself, were turned into stone statues. Only those 
who were fighting in the field outside were left alive. 

When the two opposing kings were informed of this event, they 
ordered the fight to cease. Together they wept at the entrance to the 
cave and made peace with each other, and each one sadly returned to 
his kingdom. 


The interesting part of this legend is that it seems to have some 
historical basis, for there are caves in the Pillaro region near the 
Llanganate River. The story is told that some men from Chacata 
named Vargas, Cérdoba, and Campaifia, fleeing in 1882 from pursuit 
by a military officer, took refuge for the night in a warm hollow, 
about two blocks long by one wide, full of tall grass and other plants, 
near the Lianganate. Looking for shelter for the night, they drew 
back a natural curtain of vines and found a cave where they took 
refuge. During the night they heard dull and terrifying noises 
behind them, but nevertheless they waited until day to emerge from 
their hiding place. When the mist had risen and the sun was shining 
cheerfully, the three fugitives again pulled back the vines and, much 
to their surprise, saw an enormous cave illumined within by a ray of 
sun which evidently entered through a crack in the rock. They 
saw on the floor a multitude of rocks resembling statues and in the 
corner on a kind of altar something shining very brightly. Full of 
greed the three were about to fall upon this shining object when they 
were frightened away by the presence of a savage bull, which had 
slept there and now came out in a mad rush, wounding Vargas in 
passing. The fugitives, believing that the bull was a demon, fled 
from the hollow and returned to Chacata. When Vargas recovered, 
he and the other two men, with some curious friends, returned to 
look for the hollow but they never found it, for they had lost the trail 
and a heavy snow had fallen on the mountains. 
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A COUNTRY 


EL SALVADOR 
INDIAN LEGENDS 


I. THE CREATION OF THE WORLD! 


The earth was whirling through space. Night lay over the world 
and over everything. All was black; the sky was black and the 
heavens, and cold reached down even into the infinite caverns of 
nothingness. 

Death rested on the world. Nothing flew, nothing floated, nothing 
was warm; there were no rivers, no valleys, no mountains, —only the 
sea. 

One day Teotl, the Creator, rubbed together two sticks of wood 
and produced fire. He took handfuls of sparks and scattered them 
broadcast in space, forming the stars. The mysterious distance 
was dotted with points of light. 

Suddenly in the highest point of the heavens appeared Teopantli, 
who rules the universe. He came smiling, wrapped in a mantle of 
light. He threw down the last handful of fire, which clung together 
in a bright globe. This was Tonal, the good Father Sun. 

But in the midst of the sound of bursting buds, of worlds spinning 
about in their orbits, of explosions of light, Teopantli wept. 

The tear rolled down his cheek and hung suspended in space, until 
it turned white and spun away. This became Metzti, the good 
Mother Moon, who therefore is sad. She shed her light over the 
earth, which no longer was empty. The seas were breaking against 
the shore. There were mountains and ravines. On the heights 
the wild beasts were roaring. Jn streams and through the jungle 
sped lizards. The rivers twisted like white serpents. Life was 
singing. 

Mankind was created from the sap of a cactus which dripped in 
the mud. This race of men was bad and angered the Creator. <A 
furious rain was let loose upon them and a hurricane blew, bowing 
the mountains before it. All mankind died except our ancestors, 
Coscotagat and Tlacatixitl. After this catastrophe humanity began 
to perfect itself little by little. 

There was a time when creation was threatened. The sky seemed 
to fall; it shook with the weight of the stars. 

This was the childhood of humanity. Only a short time before, 
the earth, in the form of a gray cloud, was being dragged through 
watery space. Only a little while before had the earth grown more 


1From ‘‘La Mitologia de Cuscatlan’’, by Miguel Angel Espinoso, San Salvador, Imprenta Nacional, 1919. 
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solid and become this immense ball on which we live. At the time 
of which we speak the sky was falling like a board without support. 
So numerous were the complaints on the earth that the Creator 
gave serious thought as to how to correct the evil, and so he made 
four giants. 

At the four corners of the heavens they raised their shoulders; the 
sky stopped falling and the stars became firm in their places. From 
that time on the giants have stayed in their places at the four corners 
of the sky. Kan-Xibchac on the south, Chac-Xibchac on the east, 
Zac-Xibchac on the north and Ek-Xibchac on the west. The first 
was yellow, the second red, the third white and the fourth black. 
They took turns for four years each. They represented the four 
points of the compass, which gave them their names. 


II. GUARDIAN SPIRITS 


Do not think that there are only spirits of evil omen which cry over 
battlefields in nights of combat. No, there are also guardian spirits, 
birds that mourn when a beautiful maiden dies and are seen by the 
moon scattering flowers on the tombs of their dead mistresses. 

I know a story. It was under the tyrannous rule of Pilguanzimit, 
when the lords of Ixtepetl raised the banner of rebellion. The fight 
was sanguinary. The rain filled with water thousands of skulls left 
gazing with hollow sockets at the sky. Cities and forests were 
destroyed by fire and death took up his abode in our jungles. 

Finally the brave chiefs died, and in the corner of the mountains a 
fleemg group of rebels took refuge. With them was Apanatl, the 
daughter of the dead chief. She had the warlike spirit of her father 
and with her men she attacked the tyrant several times. Her 
guardian spirit was a bird, which in battle sang from a perch on her 
shoulders. One night Apanatl left the camp; and her men did not 
see her again alive. In the morning they found her lying stiff and 
still with an arrow through her heart. Her war-cry would no longer 
sound in battle nor her gallant army brandish battleaxes against the 
tyrant. 

In the flowery branches of the mimosa at the foot of which she had 
fallen, a song bird built its nest. It shook the branches and covered 
the ground with flowers. One night the bird also died. In the 
midst of a song the moon saw it fall stiff and mute on the carpet of 
flowers that it had scattered. 
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iE LECEND OF TAyAHUAKIS * 


On a mild afternoon, four centuries ago, a miracle took place in the 
fields beyond the mountains. It was the first appearance of white 
blossoms on the guardian tree beneath whose shade a fountain sobs 
its longing for bygone days. A pleasant pilgrimage thither still takes 
place on summer afternoons; couples go to enjoy the clear water, the 
atmosphere of peace, and the flavor of rustic legend that fills this 
placid retreat. 

Tajahuakis is an Indian word which holds the mystery of charm 
and tradition, meaning “‘the fountain of love and of tears’. Whoever 
drinks of the clear waters, the legend says, will never leave the place 
but live there forever. When two lovers want to swear constancy 
to each other, they wend their way thither. The youth kneels to 
receive the baptism of this mysterious water from a graceful hand; 
both drink a little, pluck and kiss a flower, and their constancy will 
last forever. : : 

Tenojoté, the tree of eternal constancy, flourishes like nature 
itself, spreading, lovely, fresh, in the midst of barren lands. In its 
peaceful shade I heard the tradition from Maria’s lips on an afternoon 
that I shall always remember. 


Tenojoté was a young Indian, the noblest of the noble in the king- 
dom of Zaculeu. His forebears were warriors who had descended from 
old families distinguished in war, and so occupied the chief seat in 
the great Temple of the Fates, whose stairs he had mounted, like the 
elder nobles, with his club in his left hand, his buckler on his breast, 
without trembling. . . . One fateful March afternoon a festi- 
val was being held in honor of the God of Harvests, at which the 
people were to be notified officially of the Princess Tajahuakis’ mar- 
riage to Tenojoté, the famous warrior, the great leader of the nation’s 
forces. That was why the sacred fires had been lighted on the high 
tower, to pay homage with aromatic incense to the great Sun. 

It was the day set apart by tradition for giving the people important 
State news. They knew how good the Princess was, how her sym- 
pathy was always extended to every one, how her hands were always 
distributing gifts or offering consolation, and so they flocked rejoic- 
ing from the most distant fields, rich presents in their hands, songs 
on their lips, and joy in their hearts. 


1 Teld by Adalberto Herrera C. in ‘‘Anales de la Sociedad de Geografia e Historia’, Guatemala, Decem- 
ber 1929, vol. 6, p. 228. 
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From the place of honor, the gallant Tenojoté cast ardent glances 
at lovely Tajahuakis, and she, seated beside her parents in a bower 
of sweet-smelling branches and accompanied by her favorite attend- 
ant, smiled at the pleasant thought of her approaching happiness. 

“T am so happy, Xinajul!’”’ she said to her maiden, ‘‘the gods of 
the hearth are my guardian spirits. See how the clouds drift toward 
yonder peak and rest there. See the odd shapes they are taking. Read 
what they say! Look carefully, my dear Xinajul, and tell me what 
they forebode. What does the breaking up of that one mean? And 
that other, red as the blood of our warriors? See, they are all coming 
together. They look as though they were beating against something 
invisible. They are turning red, livid, now black; how strange! 
Why is that, my friend, why is that?” 

Lovely Xinajul, who had learned the language of the heavens, the 
winds, and the clouds, was silent. Her sweet face became stern; a 
secret woe oppressed her. . . . The heavenly omens made her 
tremble. . . . But Tajahuakis did not notice anything strange; 
impatiently, she lovingly watched Tenojoté. His face was lighted 
by the distant rays of the dying sun, whose setting they had so often 
watched together from under the great trees. 

“Although I am happy, Xinajul,” said the Princess, “‘I feel some- 
thing indefinably strange in the air,and Iam cold . . . afraid. 
I want to be with him, beside him! He is so brave, so strong!” 

The faithful maiden heard her in silence and her sad expression 
reflected her troubled spirit. She covered her face behind the egret 
plumes with which she was fanning the Princess, and a pearly tear 
rolled silently down her cheek while she reflected on the horrible 
prophecy of the evening clouds. 

Blood, violence, horror! That was the prophecy! 

When the rites were over, all present knelt at a signal from the 
sovereign; royal fanfares broke the silence and the wedding procession 
started for the sacred fountain, where all moistened the tips of their 
fingers in the divine water for the marriage oath. 

The high priest killed two young fawns on the sacrificial stone as an 
offering to the new home, and a hundred innocent children dressed in 
white loosed a hundred doves to the four winds to scatter the great 
news throughout the domain of the sky. 

When the sacred fire had burned itself out, Tajahuakis was pro- 
claimed wife of Tenojoté. No human power could now absolve them 
of their oath. 

The royal family was preparing to leave the throne when suddenly 
from afar, from the dark forest, loud noises and strange voices were 
heard, followed by lightning and thunder. Some thought it was a fire, 
but to the east could be seen a crowd of beings such as had never been 
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seen before, half man, half beast, belching fire and lightning in all 
directions as they approached. They seemed to be coming to the 
gates of the city. The sentinels, panic-stricken, fled in terror to the 
citadel. All who tried to stem the flood were killed. News spread 
like wildfire among the soldiers and even the beams used in preparing 
the festival were converted into arms. 

“War, war!” was heard on all sides. 

The soldiers were summoned by furious drumbeats; the women and 
children ran terrified through the congested plazas. All was tumult 
and confusion. Preparation for the defense was the work of seconds. 
Tenojoté, armed with his enormous javelin, his shield, and his quiver, 
marched out at the head of the most martial veterans to meet the 
enemy. Tajahuakis was taken to the palace in a swoon. The king, 
active and brave, issued orders to his chief lieutenants; he distributed 
slings, catapults, stones, poisoned arrows and great kettles for boiling 
water to be thrown on the enemy if the worst came to the worst. The 
battle took place almost at the gates of the city. Thousands of naked 
men fell before the diabolical arms that belched fire. The enemy 
forces were men of steel. Arrows, lances, nothing was of any avail 
against them, while the flower of the Indian youth was mown down 
by the destructive whirlwind... . 

Meanwhile, Tajahuakis recovered from her faint and wept des- 
perately, asking for her husband. No one could give her news of 
him, and in a moment of folly she evaded the palace guards, and ran 
to the field of battle. She seemed a wraith to the enemy camp, as she 
called out in desperation in her search for her faithful Tenojoté. 

Meanwhile the brave and fearless warrior was giving no truce to 
the enemy; from the great fortress he commanded, he threw down 
enormous rocks, which felled men and horses. The enemy fire 
pierced his flesh and made him bleed, but still spared his life. Night 
had fallen and only the campfires and the whites of men’s eyes could 
be distinguished in the darkness. The combat was frightful. 

In the dim light of the stars, Tenojoté reviewed his troops and found 
them decimated. His dearest companions had fallen, others were 
dying. And that noble warrior felt his eyes wet with tears for the 
first time in his life. 

Suddenly he heard his name called by an anguished voice, and in 
the pale moonlight he saw shadows closely following a maiden— 
Tajahuakis. In three leaps he was by her side and had hurled his 
javelin at one of her pursuers, who fell dead. Seeing this, the soldiers 
renewed a bloody and unequal combat with the valiant youth. 
Although several of the enemy perished, their superior arms gave 
them the victory, and finally the unfortunate bridegroom, still fight- 
ing, fell to rise no more. 
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The unhappy princess, beside herself, wept and pleaded with his 
heartless slayers, but their implacable leader ordered her bound, and, 
now that Tenojoté was dead, carried the princess, half swooning, to 
their camp. 


Four centuries have passed since then, but the memory of the 
tragic story is ever fresh. Tajahuakis, taken captive, died of grief 
and shame. And at the very spot where Tenojoté fell she wept so 
bitterly, they say, that the rock was moved by her tears, and gave 
birth to the symbolic tree at whose feet the fountain of tears still 
murmurs unceasingly. 

The flowers of this tree, says the legend, are the gift of the dead 
lover to his beloved on the tragic day of their marriage. 


Tenojoté: Tree of eternal fidelity. 
Tajahuakis: Fountain of love and of tears. 





COLONIAL FOUNTAIN IN ANTIGUA, GUATEMALA, 


HAITI 
THEZIN ! 


Once upon a time, a pretty little girl named Noémi lived with her 
mother and father and little brother in a fine thatched hut, at the 
tip-top of a hill. From there the river flowing below looked like a 
beautiful silver snake, but the nearer you came to it, the muddier it 
seemed, so that when you were quite near, you saw only thick, dirty 
yellow water. 

Every morning and every night, Noémi’s mother sent the children 
to fetch water from the river, sometimes one, sometimes the other, 
because there was so much work to be done that she could not let 
them both go at the same time. 

One day when Noémi, at the water’s edge, leaned over to fill her 
bucket, she let her ring fall in the water, a pretty little gold ring set 
with a blue stone. Before it reached the bottom a great red fish 
seized it with his lower teeth, on which it stuck like a band. ‘‘Whose 
pretty little rig is that?” said the fish to himself. “I must go to 
the surface to see the child who has lost her little ring.”’” And with a 
flip of his tail, he was at the surface. 

Noémi was crying softly, and she looked so sad and she was so 
pretty that the great red fish fell in love with her at once. 

“Stop crying,” he said to her, “here is your ring. But tell me, what 
were you doing here so late by the water’s edge? What is your name?” 

“My name is Noémi and my parents live in that fine thatched hut 
you see there, on the top of the hill. I was getting water when my 
ring fell off. And you, Mr. Fish, what is your name?” she said 
laughing, and her little teeth were like grains of rice. 

“My name is Thézin,”’ he replied, ‘‘and I live in this stream. Give 
me your bucket; I will find some fresh water for you.” 

She gave him the bucket. He seized it between his teeth, and dis- 
appeared so quickly that the whole stream was covered with foam. 
A moment later he reappeared with water so clear that the bucket 
seemed empty. ‘“Thank you, friend Thézin!”’ 

“Thézin, in the deep stream, Thézin, good friend of mine!’’ she 
sang, as she went back home. After that, whenever she went to the 
stream, she never failed to sing: 


Zin, Thézin, in the deep stream! Zin, Thézin, good friend of mine! 
Zin, zin, zin, Thézin, Thézin, good friend of mine! Zin, zin, zin! 


1From ‘Contes Haitiens’, by Mlle. Sylvain, in ‘‘Révue de Folklore Francaise’, Paris, March- 
April 1933. 
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And as soon as he heard the little voice which resounded like a bell 
through the water, he would come to the surface to see his friend. 
They would talk a long time, a very long time, and they fell ever more 
deeply in love. 

The mother finally noticed, one day, that the water her daughter 
brought back was always clearer than the water of her son. “It’s a 
mystery,” she said to him, “how your sister always finds such clear 
water. Tomorrow I want you to bring back water just as clear as 
hers.”’ Naturally, the next day the poor little fellow could bring 
back only muddy water, as he had done the day before. His mother 
was angry, and beat him. ‘‘That will teach you to take more pains.” 

The boy reflected. ‘‘Where does Noémi go to find that clear 
water?” And as he could not answer the question, the next day he 
followed his sister at a distance when she went down to the stream. 
Hidden behind a great clump of reeds, he saw Thézin stick his head 
out of the water to talk to her, and he saw the fish take the bucket 
and bring it back full. All the way back home he repeated softly to 
himself, so as not to forget it, the song about Thézin: 

Zin, Thézin, in the deep stream! Zin, Thézin, good friend of mine! 
Zin, zin, zin, Thézin, Thézin, good friend of mine! Zin, zin, zin! 

In the afternoon, his mother called him. ‘Ti-Fré, go fetch the 
water and do not forget that you are to bring it back as clear as your 
sister’s.”’ 

“Mama,” he replied, “it’s very easy now. I know who gives her 
her water; it’s Thézin. 

“Who is Thézin?” said his mother, her curiosity aroused. 

And he told her what he had seen. 

“Wait,’’ she said, “I shall send Noémi instead, and follow her to 
see if you have told the truth. If you have lied, you shall be severely 
beaten.” 
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Their mother did as she had said. She sent Noémi and followed her 
at a distance. She saw Thézin, and not understanding how her little 
girl could love a fish, how a fish could speak and be the friend of a 
little girl, she was very much afraid. That evening she told her hus- 
band that there was a magician disguised as a fish who had cast a 
spell over their daughter, and they decided to kill Thézin. In order 
not to cause Noémi grief, for they both loved her dearly, they sent 
her that day to town to see her godmother and sell a load of castor oil 
beans at the market. 

As usual, before going down into town, she went to see her friend. 

Zin, Thézin, in the deep stream! Zin, Thézin, good friend of mine! 
Zin, zin, zin, Thézin, Thézin, good friend of mine! Zin, zin, zin! 

But Thézin was sad. 

“Have I caused you any trouble? You seem to be worried.” 

““Noémi, my dear, I have a suspicion that something terrible is 
going to happen to us! Listen, if some day three little drops of blood 
appear on your handkerchief, run quickly to the stream, for I should 
like to see you before I disappear.” 

She began to cry. ‘““‘Why say such things?” 

“Such things may happen, but do not grieve, we still have happiness 
before us.”’ 

And they talked a long time. When they separated, Noémi was 
cheered but Thézin became more and more gloomy. 

About ten o’clock in the morning, the parents both went down to 
the stream with the little boy leaping gaily in front of them. At the 
bank, the father sang in his deep voice: 

Zin, Thézin, in the deep stream! Zin, Thézin, good friend of mine! 
Zin, zin, zin, Thézin, Thézin, good friend of mine! Zin, zin, zin. 

But the fish was deaf to his call. Then he told the boy to call 
Thézin quickly. His little voice was so like his sister’s that Thézin 
immediately stuck his head out of the water. The father, who once 
had worked in a corral and was very skillful in lassoing wild horses, 
had brought the burro’s halter, with a slip-knot at one end. As soon 
as he saw Thézin the rope whistled ‘‘Se-e-e!’’ like a shot and wrapped 
itself around the fish’s body, which was then pulled out of the water. 
After beating it well, they decided to take it home, to cook some of it 
for supper and to dry the rest. 

During that time, Noémi was at the market selling the beans in 
ten-cent lots. A passing horse suddenly raised so much dust that she 
sneezed and took out her handkerchief. She saw a drop of blood on it. 
“How could I have pricked myself?” she said to herself, looking at 
it more closely. Another little drop of blood, small as the head of a 
pin, appeared beside it and began to spread visibly, then another and 
still another, until the little handkerchief was covered with blood. 
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“Good heavens!”’ she cried out suddenly, ‘“‘some misfortune must 
have befallen Thézin.” She was grief-stricken, but how could she 
manage to return before selling her load? Finally the afternoon 
slipped away, and climbing on the burro she took the road back to the 
hills. Before going home, she ran to the river, anxious about her 
friend: 

Zin, Thézin, in the deep stream! Zin, Thézin, good friend of mine! 
Zin, zin, zin, Thézin, Thézin, good friend of mine! Zin, zin, zin! 

But for the first time, her song went unanswered. Then, all the 
tears that she had been holding back since the morning came out all 
together in a flood, choking the poor child: ‘‘Hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo!”’ 
and the stream replied mockinegly, ‘‘Gloo-gloo-gloo-gloo!”’ Butit was 
getting late, and she had to return home. She urged the burro on by 
digging her heels in his sides, and after saying “‘Oui-i’”’ two or three 
times to excite him, went sadly back along the road home. 

The house was empty; but under the cask she saw the kettle with 
the cooked fish and, hung at the window, some strips of fish. Then 
she sat down on her little chair before the door and, realizing what 
had happened, began to sing amid her tears: 

Zin, Thézin, in the deep stream! Zin, Thézin, good friend of mine! 
Zin, zin, zin, Thézin, Thézin, good friend of mine! Zin, zin, zin! 

The earth became damp under her feet and the chair began to 
sink, but Noémi kept on singing without noticing 1t, so deep was her 
erief. She had sunk to her waist when Ti-Fré appeared at the end 
of the road. Frightened, he began to call: “Noémi, come away from 
there!’ But, like a lost soul, she looked at him without seeing him, 
her eyes fixed and troubled, and still smiling, continued her song. He 
tried to pull her out by her shoulders, but he felt himself gently 
dragged down, too; then he ran to find his father to help him lift 
Noémi from the hole, but his father was far away, very far away in 
the fields, and when he did come, there was nothing to be seen but a 
lock of hair. He caught hold of it in desperation, and pulled with all 
his might; but only a few wisps came out in his hands. 





Courtesy of Julius Moritzen. 


A HAITIAN RIVER. 





TEGUCIGALPA, HONDURAS. 


HONDURAS 
THE ENVIOUS PEDDLER= 


There was once a mouse who was a peddler and another who had a 
store and was very wealthy. The latter dealt in foodstuffs, and had 
managed to make quite a fortune. The two were great friends. One 
night when both were out on business matters, they happened to meet, 
and the storekeeper said to the peddler: 

“My friend, I have just found a treasure! In the cellar of that 
hotel over there I have just found a great cache of foodstuffs. As they 
are quite safe, I left them untouched, and now | am goimg home to make 
a place on my warehouse shelves for them, and ask my wife to help me 
transport them.” 

“Congratulations, my dear friend,” said the peddler; ‘but do you 
think that they are really safe?”’ 

“Perfectly safe. They are under a wire netting, behind some casks, 
opposite the largest window. There’s nothing to fear in that direc- 
tion.” 

“You are a lucky fellow, my good friend,” exclaimed the peddler. 
“Believe me when I say that I share in your joy.”” Then he added, “I 
have just noticed that I am catching cold, so I had better go home; 
but first I shall have the satisfaction of accompanying you to your 
door.” 

Once there, the rich mouse briefly explained the matter to his wife, 
and went into his warehouse. The peddler, who had remained in the 
doorway, beckoned to her, and said in a low voice: ‘If you promise to 
keep this an absolute secret, I can tell you of a great danger threaten- 
ing my friend.” 

“You can count on my silence, of course,’’ said Mrs. Mouse in 
alarm. 

“Well then, my friend has just found a small cache of foodstuffs, 
and is planning this very minute to go after them. But a fact which 
he doesn’t know is that the cat is loose there; and I did not want to 
tell him, lest he misinterpret my words and get an unfavorable opinion 
ofme. Ifyou do not want to be left a widow tonight, what you should 
do, to my way of thinking, is not let him go out of the house on any 
account or for any reason whatever.”’ 

“Thank you, my friend,” said Mrs. Mouse, “a thousand thanks! 
You may trust me not to let him go out. You are very kind.” 

Then the peddler said goodby to her, shook her by the hand, and 
said in a louder voice, ‘‘Well, my friend, I am off.” 


1 From ‘‘Fabulas”, by Luis Andrés Zufiiga, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
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“Goodnight!” said the other from within, as he struggled with a 
heavy piece of sugar. 

The rich mouse’s wife immediately went to her husband, and said 
to him, “‘Heart’s dearest, please do me a favor.”’ 

“What is it?” asked the mouse. 

“Don’t go out tonight. I have a presentiment that something 
dreadful will happen to you.” 

“That’s pure nonsense,’’ burst out the mouse. ‘How can you expect 
me to lose a fine lot of merchandise, of enormous value, just because 
of your childish fears?” 

And in indignation he picked up his hat to go out. But she hung 
on his neck and said to him, ‘‘Don’t go out. . . . I beg you, if 
you love me, if you remember our wedding, for our children’s sakes, 
for our future happiness!”’ 

And she burst into sobs. 

After a long and emotional scene of pleas and tears the mouse, who 
had a tender heart, yielded, but with visible annoyance. Putting his 
hat on the table, he said to her severely, “But don’t forget that we 
are going to lose a considerable fortune just because of your foolish 
and ridiculous fears.”’ 

“That doesn’t matter at all,’’ she said, “it would be worse to lose 
you.” 

And taking off his coat, she said to him, still sobbing, ‘‘ We had 
better go to bed now . .’ and went out and shut the door. 

When the peddler, who was hiding near by, saw that his friend did 
not come out and that the door had been locked for the night, he 
picked up his pack and went stealthily to the place where the cache 
was to be found. Naturally, as he had an intimate knowledge of 
local geography, it was not very hard for him to discover just where 
the treasure was. 

As he neared it, he became aware of a delicious aroma, capable of 
awakening the most jaded appetite. He stopped to sniff the heady 
fragrance. Then he went on and found himself face to face with 
iron bars that protected the object of his greed. He walked around 
it, and noticed that it was a sort of oblong cage, and in his haste he 
thought that it was completely closed. But he walked around it 
again and saw an opening at one end. 

“Hurrah!” he exclaimed in glee, ‘‘here’s the door.’’ 

And he went in. He advanced a few steps and suddenly found 
himself on a metal platform. He went a few steps farther; then the 
platform yielded under his weight and, unable to keep his balance, 
he fell to the bottom. That caused him no great alarm, since he 
was not hurt at all, and he went straight to where the fragrant victuals 
were. There was a bit of Flanders cheese and a great piece of Holland 
sausage. | 
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“By the Great Horn Spoon,” exclaimed the mouse, “I had better 
put this somewhere else.” 

He dragged the sausage to the door. But he could not open it. 
He examined it carefully, and noted that it opened downward easily, 
but that it was impossible for him to open it from below. Then a 
horrible suspicion flashed through his mind. He walked around the 
apparatus and noticed that it was entirely closed. A strange chill 
shook his limbs, but he kept on seeking an opening through which 
to escape. When he realized that the only openings were those be- 
tween the iron bars, a frightful shiver passed over his whole body. 
Hs tried to make himself thin enough to squeeze between two bars, 
but it was impossible. Then panic seized him, and he was no longer 
master of himself. He ran aimlessly from one side to the other; he 
enawed the iron bars, and butted his head against them painfully; 
and the food, which might have been some consolation, only increased 
his woe, since it aroused horror and its delicate aroma was suddenly 
hateful to him. 

And in that way he passed the rest of the night, in mad desperation 
until, thoroughly permeated by the cold, he felt his limbs frozen and 
almost incapable of moving. Finally the morning light dawned, and 
he realized to the full his horrible predicament: he had fallen into a 
trap. 

He became almost delirious, and a violent nervous tremor shook his 
body. Suddenly he saw the cat appear at the window, jump over the 
casks and thence to the floor. By that time his terror was unbounded. 
The cat advanced quietly, calmly, without haste; she came near the 
trap and crouched on her haunches to wait. She knew that the 
mouse was hers, and although she did not consider him a rare dish, 
to judge by the mildly interested glance she gave him, after all as an 
early tidbit he was not to be entirely despised. 

The mouse understood it all; he understood that he was going to 
be handed over to his executioner. He heard steps approaching, and 
lost his mind; his blood froze, and he fell in a faint. The steps were 
those of the hotel maid, who was coming to inspect the trap. She 
picked it up, opened the spring door, shook it, and the mouse fell 
out. The cat approached, walked around him and realized that it 
was only a corpse. The mouse had died of fright! 


Envy is a frightful disease which kills slowly; but sometimes it 
causes a violent death, like the horrible end of the peddler mouse. 
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MOUNT MOMOTOMBO, 
NICARAGUA, FROM 
THE AIR. 





Photograph by J. Harold De Veau. 
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“Ay, qué perrito, dona Soleda! “Oh, see the doggie, Dona Soleda! 

Ya se lo vide y ora me lo da.”’ Oh, please give me the pretty little dog!” 
“No-ha visto nada, endiablado! “Naughty boy, there is no doggie! 

No ha visto nada, hablador! Chatterbox, there is no doggie! 

No ha visto nada, pelado! Scalawag, there is no doggie! 

Y silo vido, que senas me da.”’ What does he look like, if you saw a dog?”’ 
“Tiene su pechito prieto, ‘‘His little breast is black as ink, 

Su hociquito colorado, His nose is round and very pink, 

Con la lengitita de fuera, His tongue is hanging out a foot, 

Cual si estuviera asoleado!” He’s had a sunstroke, I should think! ”’ 


1 From ‘‘El Folklore y la Miisica Mexicana’ by Rubén M. Campos, Mexico, 1928. 
The jarabe is a popular song and dance, typical of the State of Jalisco. 
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Qué bonitas mananitas, como que quiere llover, Qué bonitas mafianitas, hay un sol en cada flor, 
Asi estaba la manana cuando te empecé a querer. Voy a cantar para que oiga y se despierte mi amor. 
How lovely and fresh the morning! How lovely and fresh the morning! 

It looks as if it might rain. The sun shines on ey’ry flower. 

It’s just the same sort of morning T’}l sing you a song, my beloved, 

As when I was first your swain. To waken you in your bower. 


1 From ‘‘El Folklore y la Misica Mexicana’’ by Rubén M. Campos, Mexico, 1928. 
The Mananitas are early morning serenades, at first sung especially for sweethearts, but later generally used to greet 
anyone on his saint’s day. 


NICARAGUA 


HOW THE WARM SPRINGS AT TIPITAPA CAME 
INTO BEING}? 


Near the river that unites the two great lakes of Nicaragua there is 
a picturesque village, the center of fantastic legends related by old 
people to astound simple folk. This town is Tipitapa, the birth- 
place of a valiant chieftain who lived at the time of the Conquest 
and ruled over an extensive domain. In Tipitapa there is a warm 
sulphur spring apparently of volcanic origin and old people, who 
may be descendents of Indians who once lived in the vicinity, tell 
many a tale about the origin of this spring. Among the numerous 
legends is the following: 

Two Indian chiefs noted for their bravery in battle lived in that 
region: One, named Tilpanac, dwelt in the village of Tipitapa, and - 
the other, called Tolopilt, came from a place now known as Zambrano. 
Rivalry between the two had long existed and they were almost 
constantly at war. Tilpanac was young and strong. From his 
father, who had died a few years before, he had inherited fertile and 
abundant fields. He also had a daughter of extraordinary beauty; 
she was 18 years old, her name was Maristalt, and people called her 
“The River Flower.’ Her great black eyes had pierced the heart of 
Tolopilt, who was violently in love with her. Tolopilt was also 
young, gallant in bearing, broad-shouldered and calm. His martial 
prowess was known everywhere around about. If his soldiers 
weakened in fight he raised his strong and warlike voice to encourage 
them, and as if seized by a frenzy the Indians would rush forward in 
pursuit of victory. He was rich and his domain was wide; but 
notwithstanding the wealth of his kingdom he was not happy, for 
he did not have the loving care of a wife who in moments of sorrow 
and tribulation could soothe his anxiety. In vain had he tried num- 
erous times to obtain as his bride the enchanting daughter of brave 
Tilpanac. The failure of his plans had served only to increase his 
love as well as his melancholy. Whenever his duties as chief did not 
occupy him he meditated and brooded, and his mind was inflamed 
by terrible thoughts. 

One morning when the east was just colored by the approaching 
dawn and the sun seemed to peep from the windows of the sky like 
an inquisitive maiden, when the fresh morning breeze sent a quiver 
through the trees, when the birds were singing in the boughs to 
announce the awakening of day, and the flowers were opening their 


1 Told by Guillermo Ugarte B., in Educacién, Managua, June 126. 
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velvety petals, there was an unaccustomed stir in the territories of 
Tolopilt. To the sound of horns and rattles and the accompaniment 
of violent shouts Tolopilt was setting out at the head of 500 warriors 
towards the lands ruled over by Tilpanac. 

The day before Tolopilt had received a definite answer from 
Tilpanac refusing to give Tolopilt his daughter to wife. This was 
the cause of the expedition. While Tolopilt marched toward the 
river with troops well equipped with bows and poisoned arrows, in 
Tilpanac’s territory men were coming and going, collecting weapons 
for the combat. 

Tolopilt marched on with the calmness of one assured of victory. 
In his mind’s eye he could see the cruel vision of men pierced by 
arrows, he seemed to behold as in a dream the fateful panorama of a 
bloody battle: dead bodies, reddened stones, a sovereignty over- 
thrown forever, and himself emerging as a conqueror, the ruler of 
still wider lands, and the lord of the timid and alluring Maristalt, 
who had caused him so many sleepless nights, so many struggles, so 
many fleeting dreams, and so many tender longings 

The battle began, bloody and savage. Swift arrows flew through 
the air; they seemed vengeful bolts of lightning descending from the 
sky to bring destruction and death. The heavens were clouded as 
if ashamed to contemplate so many dying men, and the river, flowing 
swiftly between rocks, seemed to pause a moment and look toward 
the west as if its reddened waters vied with the tints of the sunset 
sky. Night was falling and a mere handful of Indians was left on 
the plains; the forces of Tilpanac had been overwhelmed little by 
little by the sure flight of arrows and the blows of heavy clubs. 
Tolopilt was advancing triumphantly with his remaining troops, 
frowning and tired but with a gentle smile on his lips. 

Suddenly Tilpanac fell, his heart pierced by an arrow, and Tolopilt 
leaped forward impatiently in search of the maiden of his wistful 
longing. 

It was dark, but high above the earth, sailing capriciously between 
silvery clouds, appeared the pale and solitary moon, the guide of 
travelers by night and consolation of the sad, sending down in silence 
her rays over the terrible remains of a kingdom that had come to an 
end. The battle was over. 

Over the plain there passed silently two beings visible in the moon- 
light: Tolopilt and the maiden of his dreams. But happiness is not 
eternal, and as they sped along in search of the tranquillity of wedded 
bliss a poisoned arrow flew through the air and transfixed them both. 
A frightful ery, followed by a pitiful sigh, echoed through the air, 
and the warm blood which jetted from two hearts burning with love 
formed a great pool about them. 

Next day the Indians found on this spot a spring of warm water 
whose white vapor rose in filmy spirals to the sky. 
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Sailor, bend now to your rowing (twice); Ay, ay, ay! My heart belongs to you alone. 


FLORECITA BLANCA 





Veeco p Q--dio-- 8&-- tf gue me Vor. 4 


Farewell, my little white flow’ret, Farewell, farewell, I’m leaving now. 


From “‘Tradiciones y Cantares de Panama” by Narciso Garay, Panama, 1930. 
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VAPORES Y TAMBORES 
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Oh, look how lovely is the sea! My true love, my dear love, 
The boats ride high, the boats ride free, Oh! beat the drum and dance with me. 
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Well, goodbye! Well, goodbye! When I came it was for one day, 
T shall go when I get ready. And I’ve stayed a week already. 


From ‘‘Tradiciones y Cantares de Panam&’’ by Narciso Garay. Panama, 1930. 
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“TREES”—PAINTING BY THE PARAGUAYAN ARTIST, PABLO AL 
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The sun was shining brightly in the sky, through a break in a dark 
sea of clouds banked above the wooded hilltops, and the goat Caya- 
ramacho was cropping the grass that grew green among the crags. 
When the storm drew a curtain before the sun, preliminary to hurling 
lightning and thunder from its gloomy depths over the trembling 
earth and flaming heights, the goat was overcome by panic and 
started running over the steep slopes until the dark mouth of a cave 
bearded with weeds opened before him and he slipped rashly in. 

Carried away by his frenzied impulse, Cavaramacho penetrated 


-to the rear of the grotto; there he stopped, his flanks shaking with 


nervous terror. But soon, as his eyes became accustomed to the 
dark, he saw with unabated horror a fearful personage quietly resting 
within the cave, and at the same time dominating its entrance. ~ The 
personage was watching him with the calm indifference which comes 
from strength and a sense of one’s own security. 

Faced with the unforeseen but real danger into which he had fallen 
by fleeing from an imaginary one, Cavaramacho feverishly racked 
his brain as to how to save his life, unquestionably threatened by 
Yaguareté, the terrible jaguar, who was thus unexpectedly provided 
with his day’s meal in his own mountain home. 

The goat, drawing strength from weakness, began to paw the hard 
floor of the cave, breathing heavily every now and then with his head 
down, hiding his curly beard and exhibiting the whole ominous length 
of his curved horns. Then, assuming an anti-social and defiant pose, 
he continued his challenging exhibition, walking to and fro with long 
slow strides across the back of the cave, keeping his distance from the 
king of wild beasts whose fearful presence he pretended to ignore. 

The jaguar, stretched on the ground with his short stout forelegs in 
front of him, calmly watched the extravagant animal, a relative of the 
deer, whose unusual actions he could not understand and whose 
presence had not yet awakened his appetitie, probably sated by a 
recent meal. He watched him fixedly with half-shut eyes whose 
yellow pupils gleamed softly, and subconsciously he considered keep- 
ing for dinner the unexpected visitor so well nourished on the grass 
and fragrant herbs of the mountain slopes. 

In the midst of his pacing up and down, Cavaramacho suddenly 
appeared to notice the presence of Yaguarete, and pretending a cer- 


1 By Victor Morinigo in ‘‘Guarania’”’, Asuncion, Paraguay, June 20, 1935. 
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tain agreeable surprise, he greeted him with an affectedly humorous 
and wagegish air: 

“Hello! So you’ve been here all along? I ought to have guessed it 
by your scent if by nothing else.”’ 

And he raised his head, the unwonted brilliance of his eyes and 
the formidable aspect of his horns and his quivering beard partly 
masking his mortal terror, 

“Yes, I am here,’ asserted Yaguarete,”’ and it is quite possible that 
you did not know of my presence because your own scent was so 
strong.” 

And gazing fixedly at the goat while licking himself quietly with his 
pink tongue, he added, ‘‘And what were you looking for in my 
house?” : 

“Looking for? Why, nothing,’ answered Cavaramacho, blinking 
before the great cat’s searching glance, “‘I was strolling through these 
hills, gorging myself on grass and herbs—whose virtues keep up my 
incomparable strength and daring—when I decided, suddenly and 
without any deliberate intention of bothering you, to enter this 
pleasant refuge to escape the consequences of a sudden downpour 
which might have dimmed the brilliance of my lovely coat. Wasn’t 
that all right?” 

“Ah, splendid!’’ replied the jaguar, with the inner intention of 
amusing himself for a while with the picturesque creature whose 
exaggerated airs and posturing did not alarm him. ‘‘And how do 
you spend your idle time after you have eaten your fill of herbs?” 
he added. 

“Tn hunting, of course.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, magnificent! We are fellow huntsmen, then.” 

“Only up to a certain point. I go hunting for the pure sport of 
the thing, for I find it repugnant to eat the flesh I have mutilated by 
my sharp horns. That is where I differ from men, who organize their 
hunts to sate their appetites and have to be urged on by hunger or 
famine before they face danger. I should be happy to think that 
your fearlessness and heroism are not like men’s in that respect. 
And I go hunting,” he said complacently, ‘‘only to keep my courage. 
in training. For food, I have grass, herbs, and numberless flowers 
and fruits, which I prefer to the palpitating flesh of my fellow crea- 
tures. Don’t you prefer, for example, a branch heavily laden with 
sweet fruits to the neck of a pig?” 

The jaguar was becoming interested, but without answering 
Cavamaracho’s frivolous question, he asked in his turn, ‘‘And what is 
your favorite game?” , 

‘‘The most dangerous, which puts my agility, strength, and courage 
to the test: I hunt the puma.” 
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And affecting a disdainful indifference, turning away from the 
jaguar, he resumed his pacing with long slow strides, without even 
looking at the object of his greatest and inmost fears. 

The jaguar raised his triangular slender ears at the mention of his 
one adversary in the forest, and asked, ‘‘And how do you hunt him?” 

“Very simply: I lead him on and then await his attack. When 
he springs on me, I stand firm and pierce his heart with both horns. 
To do that one needs legs and sharp horns like mine.”’ 

“Deer have them, too.” 

“Ah, my friend! You do not realize that they lack my courage.” 

And brusquely, seeing that the storm had abated, he played his 
last card. Approaching the jaguar, he proposed, “‘Why don’t we go 
out to hunt? Ill take the left-hand path and you the right-hand, 
and we’ll meet at the bottom of the valley, near the man’s house. 
There we’ll join forces and see who has had the best kill.” 

The sly jaguar, intending to make the goat his prey as soon as he 
had left the cave, replied, ‘‘No, my friend. I prefer to wait for you 
and benefit by the fruits of your skill. You can go out alone.” 

And the goat, summoning the remnants of his ebbing and feigned 
courage, walked slowly out of the cave, expecting at every step the 
leap and the blow that would put an end to his unfortunate existence. 

But hardly had he left the lair of the terrible butcher, when he saw, 
with no little surprise (from which he recovered instantly), the body 
of a puma, stretched out, probably killed by lightning. Immediately 
he began to leap about and butt the lifeless body of the beast until 
Yaguareté appeared and looked at him with deep amazement. 

“Did you kill him here?” the cat asked. 

‘‘And where else would I have killed him? Hardly had I come out 
when I discovered he was planning to surprise us and I put him out 
of the way without more ado. Here he is.”’ 

And assuming an arrogant posture, he added, ‘I offer you my 
company, if you are at all afraid, and we can continue this hunt so 
auspiciously begun. We can go together along this path leading to 
the top of the hill.” 

“All right,” agreed Yaguareté dubiously, “but we’ll do as you 
first suggested: I’ll take this down-hill path and you that other one, 
and we’ll meet in the valley.” 

And without saying anything more, he started out at a slow trot. 

They never met again. 
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PERU 
THE THREE MOUNTAINS! 


Maramba, Rondos, and Paucarbamba. 

Three peaks, three sentinels which rise near the city of Hudnuco. 
The three farther hills, as the Indians call them. Marabamba looks 
like a seated giant, Rondos a giant stretched on his back with his 
arms crossed, and Paucarbamba a giant on his feet, frowning and 
threatening. One might say that Marabamba is thinking, Rondos 
sleeping, and Paucarbamba standing guard. 

Maray, the Stone, Runtus, the White-haired, stl Paucar, the 
Flower-bedecked, were three warriors come from three distant 
regions. Péucar came from the forest, Runtus from the sea, and 
Maray from the arid tablelands. Of the three, Paucar was the 
youngest and Runtus the oldest. One day the three were on the 
point of quarreling, for they all were in love with one maiden. Pillco- 
Rumi, chief of the tribe of the Pillcos, after having had fifty sons, finally 
had one daughter. Therefore he centered all his affection, all his 
pride, on her, and his love was such that as his daughter grew he 
came to believe that she was more worthy of the Sun-god, Pacha- 
camac, than of a man. She was so fresh, so lively, so beautiful, 
that as soon as she was born she was called Cori-Huayta, Golden 
Flower. Whenever she went out in her litter, followed by her 
maidens and servants, to gather flowers and grain for the festival 
of Raymi, people appeared at the doors to see her pass and the 
nobles, fascinated, paused to gaze, and for many days afterwards 
eyed each other, jealous and mute. 

Pilleo-Rumi knew of these things, and he also knew that, according 
to the law of his realm, which prescribed that men should marry 
at twenty years and women at eighteen, his daughter was destined 
to be the bride of some mortal man. Pilleo-Rumi did not want to 
obey this law, for according to him, Cori-Huayta was above all law. 
And Pillco-Rumi who, besides being a tender father, was a resolute 
and courageous man, swore in the presence of his father the Sun 
that Cori-Huayta should belong, not to a man, but to Pachacamac. 

Finally the day came when Cori-Huayta, like all the young people 
when they became of age, was to celebrate her wedding in-the public 
square. 


1 From “‘Cuentos Andinos,”’ by E. Lépez Albujar, Lima, 1924 (2d edition). 
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The evening before, Pillco-Rumi had called to his palace Raca- 
cunca, the high priest, and Karu-Ricag, the sagest of his wise men, 
to consult them about evading the law regarding marriage. 

The wise man said, ‘“The wisdom of a chief lies in obeying the law. 
He who best obeys it is the wisest and best father of his subjects.”’ 

And the high priest, who had not wished to speak first, said, 
‘There are only two ways: to sacrifice Cori-Huayta or to dedicate 
her to the worship of our father the Sun.” : 

And while Racacunca, grim and solemn, left by one door and 
Karu-Ricag, calm and grave, by another, Pillco-Rumi, his heart 
torn between grief and hope, sat thinking of his unhappiness. 

On the afternoon of the fatal day, popular rejoicing was widespread 
through the city; in the public square the hearts of the nobles were 
overflowing with the honey of purest happiness; and Cori-Huayta, 
ignorant of the fate in store for her, was awaiting the hour when 
the wedding would take place. Meanwhile Pillco-Rumi stood in 
the western tower of his palace, his arms folded on his chest, the 
nostrils of his long curved nose dilated, his mouth pursed in pride 
and resolution, his brow furrowed by the invisible plow of a somber 
thought, his bronzed face turned toward the sun as though question- 
ing destiny. Then he made this invocation, a mixture of irreverence 
and prayer: 

“Are men mightier than Pachacamac? Wilt not thou, Father 
Sun, blind with thine eyes the eyes of any man who tries to look 
on the charms of Cori-Huayta? Canst not thou make wise men, 
priests, nobles, overlook the law? JI want Cori-Huayta to be the 
joy of my old age; my wish is that at the hour of thy rising and 
bathing my humble temple with the gold of thy beneficent rays, 
Cori-Huayta may be the first to bathe in them, but in such manner 
that the men whose duty it is to serve thee may not see her, lest 
they be seized with an irresistible desire to possess her. Cori-Huayta 
is, Lord, worthy of thee. Keep her free from the desires of men!” 

But Supay, the evil spirit, who always is throwing stones into the 
waters of peace and happiness for the pleasure of seeing them roiled 
and turbulent, began to upset the public festivities. Suddenly the 
songs and musical instruments were hushed, the dances stopped, the 
wise men stood up in excitement, the maidens trembled, the high 
priest let slip from his right hand the mirror used to kindle the sacred 
fire, and the multitude broke out in a loud wail, which pierced the 
heart of Cori-Huayta, while the crowds pointing to several spots on 
the horizon shouted, ‘‘Enemies! Enemies! They are coming for our 
maidens. Where is Pilleo-Rumi? Defend us, Pillco-Rumi! Pacha- 
camac, defend us!”’ 
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Three enormous columns of dust, which seemed to reach to the sky, 
had appeared suddenly at three points on the horizon. They came 
closer, ever closer. Soon it was generally known that they were 
Maray, of the tribe of the Pascos; Runtus, of the Huaylas; and 
Paucar, of the Panataguas, the most ferocious and warlike of all. 
Each one had announced to Pillco-Rumi that he would arrive on the 
first day of the spring equinox, with the avowed purpose of vying for 
the hand of Cori-Huayta. Pillco-Rumi had ignored their messages, 
for he was confident of his own might and misled by the predictions 
of the seers. 

The three were coming with their armies, having traveled for many 
days crossing chasms, defying storms, laying waste forests, devouring 
plains. The three were arriving at the same hour, resolved not to 
yield to anyone or anything. On the way Runtus had been thinking, 
“My age is wisdom. Wisdom beautifies the face and can triumph 
over youth when it comes to love.” And Maray, “Strength conquers 
and fascinates the weak. And woman is weak and loves the strong.” 
And Paucar, ‘Youth is capable of everything; it can accomplish 
what is beyond wisdom and force.” 

From the tower of his palace Pillco-Rumi, too, had seen at three 
points on the horizon the columns of dust that the armies of Runtus, 
Paucar, and Maray were raising to the sky. He understood the 
reason of their coming and, seized with supreme desperation, exclaimed 
in a new invocation to Pachacamac, ‘‘Father Sun, Pilleco-Rumi speaks 
to thee for the last time. Burn the city, flood the valley, or kill 
Cori-Huayta before I have the horrible duty of killing her.” 

Pachacamac was moved by this invocation, which had come from 
the depths of Pillco-Rumi’s heart. From the summit of a rainbow 
the god had been watching disdainfully the intrigues of Supay, who 
was determined to produce a conflict and cause bloodsbed on earth. 
So Pachacamac took a mountain of snow and hurled it at the feet of 
Paucar, who was about to enter the city. The snow, turning into a 
seething river as it fell, halted Paucar. Then he hurled another 
mountain in front of Maray, with the same result, and Maray too was 
halted. And as for Runtus who, as the least impetuous and the 
slowest, was late in arriving, Pachacamac only threw him on his back 
with one breath. Then he pierced each of the three warriors with bis 
glance and changed them and their armies into three gigantic moun- 
tains. Not yet satisfied with his work, he turned his eyes to the 
frightened Cori-Huayta, who had run to take refuge by her father’s 
side. Looking at her affectionately, the god exclaimed, :““Huafiu- 
cuy!’’ (Die!). And Cori-Huayta, more beautiful, more lovely, more 
fascinating than ever, fell lifeless in her father’s arms. 
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After such a cataclysm, the tribe of the Pillcos fled in terror to 
settle in another region. There they founded a new city, which they 
called Huafiucuy, or Huénuco, in memory of the great imperious 
voice of Pachacamac that they had heard. 

And ever since that time Runtus, Paucar, and Maray have stood 
as they were when the wrath of Pachacamac surprised them. They 
still wait for that wrath to be appeased, so that the Huallaga and 
Higueras Rivers shall become mountains of snow and the daughter 
of Pilleo-Rumi be once more the Golden Flower of the great valley 
of eternal spring which once belonged to the Pillcos, 


INCA RUINS AT 
MACHU PICCHU, 
PERU. 
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UNITED STATES 
THE OLD GIANT STEALS THE ELF AND Seseaihe 


Once upon a time the Elf dwelt at Jicarita Mountain. And the 
Old Giant dwelt at Pheppittha. Going every day to where the people 
lived, he caught the children. Putting them into his pack basket he 
took them to bis home. 

And once he went to Jicarita Mountain. On top of Jicarita Moun- 
tain he found the Elf. ‘‘What are you doing here?” ‘I am not doing 
anything,” the Elf said. ‘Well, get into my basket.” ‘Why?” 
“Get into my basket, I said to you. If you do not get in I will take 
you and put youin.”” Then he took him and put him into the basket. 
Then the Old Giant headed for home. The Elf sang in the basket: 


a A 76 Transcription by Helen H. Roberts. 
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When he brought the Elf to his home, the Old Giant was tired out, 
and lay down to take a nap. Then the Elf came out and found a 
pile of bones. He had a medicine bag tied on his person, and took 
the medicine out and spit it on the bones. Then he told the bones: 
“Little children, get up!’ Then he sent two of them to look for 

1 A legend of the Tiwa Indians, New Mexico. From “Picuris Children’s Stories, with Texts and 


Songs’’, by John P. Harrington, in 43rd Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnclogy, Wash- 
ington, p. 339. 
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pitch. After they brought the pitch, they put pitch all over the Elf, 
and he turned the children again into bones. 

The Elf went into the Old Giant’s house. When the Old Giant 
woke up, he fixed the fire. ‘Let me see; come this way, little one,” 
he said to the Elf. The Giant said as he looked at him: ‘“To-night 
] shall have a feast. This must be a very fat child.” And he put 
him in the fire to roast. The Elf, spitting on the fire, entered the 
fire. Thenthe sang: 


Transcription by-Helen H. Roberts. 
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(Only the last two lines have meaning: ‘‘A person who is very kind has put me in a warm place.’’) 


“T did not know that this child is indeed a singer.” Again the 
Old Giant went to sleep. While the Old Giant was asleep, the Elf 
emerged from the fire, with sparks flying. He took the poker stick 
and hit the Old Giant on the head and killed him. Going outside 
and again spitting on the bones, the children began to rise up. Then 
the Elf told them: “Now I have killed for you the Old Giant who has 
been eating youup. And now you can go home without fear to where 
in your homes your poor parents are thinking about you. I also live 
far away. Also in my home my grandmother is thinking about me. 
And I also am going thither. So I will bid you good-by. You must 
gohome.”” Then the children thanked the Elf. They all started out. 

This is why there are no more giants. 
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URUGUAY 
TABARE! 


Where the San Salvador River meets the Uruguay, the Spaniards 
founded a settlement half fort, half outpost. In spite of the dangers 
there, Don Gonzalo de Orgaz, the young captain of the valiant men 
who flew the flag of Spain, had with him his wife, Dofia Luz, and his 
beautiful sister Blanca. 

On one of his excursions into the wilderness, Don Gonzalo brought 
back several Indian prisoners. Among them was one named Tabaré, 
the son of a Charrtia chieftain and a Spanish captive. When he first 
saw Blanca, his heart was stirred by strange nameless emotions, an 
indefinable rapture, a confused memory of his distant childhood, 
when his mother rocked him in her arms. During his imprisonment 
Tabaré fell ill, and captured the sympathy of Blanca and of Father 
Esteban, the missionary; at their request he was allowed the freedom 
of the settlement on his promise not to flee the colony. 

As Tabaré went about, melancholy and self-centered, he aroused 
even greater pity and interest on the part of Blanca, who often spoke 
to him. The unusual emotions he displayed awoke in her, as in a 
serene and cloudless sky, a vague and distant dawn of love, indefinite 
and confused with pity, commiseration, and Christian charity. 

Tabaré, silent and moody, roamed about the colony. Those who 
met him by day thought him mad, and the credulous folk who en- 
countered him at night imagined him to be a soul in purgatory or a 
ghost. Once some soldiers followed and attacked the “ghost”; 
Tabaré defended himself and with his strong fingers broke the lance 
of one of the soldiers. He would have been killed, however, if Father 
Esteban had not passed by and saved him. 

That encounter and the odd and gloomy bearing of the Indian 
awoke the suspicions of Dofia Luz and of other members of the 
colony, who did not believe it possible for a Charrtia to drop his 
savage ways and become civilized. So, although Don Gonzalo still 
had confidence in Tabaré, the commander finally yielded to the 
others’ entreaties and allowed Tabaré to return to the forest, to 
resume his life as an Indian brave. 

The compassionate Blanca saw the Indian before he left. To him 
she was still an ideal creature, but his fierce shyness and his conscious- 
ness that he was in truth Charrta, a feeling which was at odds with 
the gentler emotions inherited from his mother, kept him from be- 


1 Summarized from the introduction by Juan Valera to ‘‘Tabaré’’, by Juan Zorrilla de San Martin, 
Montevideo, 1930. 
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traying to Blanca that he had fallen in love with her. Blanca 
believed that he hated her and all other Spaniards. 

Such was the inner struggle between Tabaré’s two natures. Gentle- 
ness had the upper hand, and the Charrtia, who had never wept nor 
complained in the midst of the most horrible tortures, embraced 
Father Esteban and shed a tear on the priest’s homespun robe. 
Then, in shame and anger at such a lapse into weakness, dishonorable 
for one of his kind, Tabaré roared like a jaguar, broke away from 
the missionary, and fled to the forest. 

In his frenzied flight through his native woods, he was attended 
by supernatural beings. The elemental spirits of the primitive 
American world left their caverns, descended from the clouds, and 
became visible in the air. Finally Tabaré stopped, attacked by 
fever, and in his delirium thought he was fighting against the spirits 
of nature. 

Meanwhile, the supreme chief of the Charrtas died, and the Indians 
held his funeral rites. In preparation for his last journey, they 
painted his face in a horrible manner, to frighten off evil spirits. The 
Indians danced about ten great bonfires, waging a brave and fantastic 
struggle with the sons of the air and of the night, with the dogs that 
gnaw the moon, and with the evil monsters that had gathered around 
to make way with the soul of the dead chieftain. 

As a climax to the funeral rites, the Indian Yamandt appeared to 
claim the position of chief. His merits and services were notable. No 
one could make more diabolic faces to frighten the enemy; no one 
could give fiercer yells in battle. In his tent hung a hundred scalps 
of other chieftains slain by his hand; his chest was adorned with long 
strings of teeth from animals which he had killed, and from whose 
twisted hide he made the string for his bow. 

Once elected chief, Yamandt led the Indians on an expedition 
against the Spaniards. He too had seen Blanca, whom he wished to 
capture for himself. That wish and the desire to slay the Spaniards 
inspired his plan for a surprise attack at night on the colony at San 
Salvador. 

The Indians crept up cautiously and silently on the post, while the 
careless guards were asleep. At first Yamandt’s plans seemed to be 
succeeding. San Salvador was taken unawares, but put up a valiant 
fight. Although many houses were burned and many Spaniards killed 
by the Indians, the white men rallied and finally put the invaders to 
flight. 

Yamandut did succeed, however, in his principal objective. In the 
midst of the tumult and confusion of fire and fighting, he seized 
Blanca and carried her off to the sacred forest where he had his lair. 

Don Gonzalo was desperately grieved and angry when he learned 
that his sister had been stolen, and believing that Tabaré had taken 
her, he started in pursuit. 
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Meanwhile Yamandti had carried Blanca to the heart of the forest, 
to which superstitious fears would keep other Indians from pene- 
trating. Being a medicine man, he had no fear, for he could domi- 
nate specters and spirits. So Blanca recovered from her swoon to 
find herself in a desperate situation, in the gloomy depths of the 
forest alone with the cruel Yamandt. 

Suddenly something unexpected happened, just what, Blanca could 
not guess. She heard the snapping of branches parted violently, 
then steps, followed by stifled cries, and finally the sounds of a mute 
but tremendous struggle. In truth, Tabaré had come to the rescue 
of Blanca, and falling upon Yamandzt finally slew him. 

After thus saving Blanca, Tabaré carried her, only half conscious, 
back to the colony. On the way Don Gonzalo, who was still searching 
for his sister, caught sight of an Indian running with her in his arms. 
Believing the man to be her captor, the Spaniard leaped upon Tabaré 
in a blind rage and ran him through with his sword. Blanca, finally 
realizing the love and sublime devotion of the Indian, embraced him 
as he lay dying, but her tears and cries were of no avail; Tabaré was 
dead. 





DEATH OF TABARE. 
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VENEZUELA 
Paibteee AND Tak Vi@wse+ 


An aristocratic gentleman, who managed the National Treasury 
in the year ’07, kept a pantry full of savory provender: sausages, 
hams, preserves, cheese, oysters and corned beef, and a thousand 
other delicacies hung from the rafters to keep them from the clutches 
of dogs and cats. 

Since the owner was so sure that it would be idle for even the most 
agile and athletic cat to try to get any of this food, the door to the 
well-stocked storehouse was always open. One fine cat, whose 
patience surely was most admirable, often went in just to tease his 
nostrils with the exciting odors emanating from the splendid hams, 
but he never expected to get even the tiniest mouthful. 

But fortune so willed it that one moonlight night, as he was looking 
at the piles of food and sighing as though his heart would break, he 
espied a very fat mouse who—oh, rapture!—was asleep on a cheese 
near the ceiling. Realizing at once that there was no use trying to 
reach such a height with one jump, he changed his tactics and said 
with arch flattery: 

Tue Cat: Dear sir, your distinguished appearance and the great 
ability that you display in your affairs lead me to offer you, in all 
sincerity, my affection and friendship. 

Tue Mouse: I do not believe in your friendship because I can 
see your claws, and you have always hunted my valiant race. 

Tue Cat: Back in unenlightened times, it is true, I have killed a 
mouse or so, but the divine light of religion destroyed my selfishness 
and now I am another cat, more humane and sensitive, and I see in 
you some one whom I should love and respect. 

Ah! If I were only allowed to be always at your side, to learn 
from you, and to admire your rare perfection. But the great heights 
on which you live fill me with bitterness. 

Tue Mouse: You are partly right, my poor friend with claws, and 
I have nothing but praise for your candor. But tell me, what do 
you think of my tail? 

Tue Cat: Your tail is a magnificent gift bestowed by a kindly 
heaven to make you even more graceful, and to show its powers. 

I may be very stupid and ignorant, but to my mind man lacks a 
certain something on account of having no tail. But my neck is 
getting very tired; come down, my friend, so that ] may have no 
difficulty in feasting my eyes on you. 

Ture Movsse: I know that you are my friend, and I am getting a 
ereat deal of pleasure out of talking with you. But memories of 


1 From ‘‘Viejos Cantos y Viejos Cantores,’”’ compiled by José E. Machado, Caracas, 1921. 
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tragic stories come to mind, so that you will not think me lacking in 
courtesy if I ask you for some guarantee. 

Tue Cart: Oh, heavens, poor creature that Iam, born and bred in 
misery and misfortune, I well deserve this. To think that an invin- 
cible hero like you, created to be admired for your really remarkable 
gifts, should have any doubts of my sincere repentance and should 
recall a past in which I have greatly sinned. 

If neither my deep affection nor my unstained honor avails to 
persuade you to leave that eminence for a little while, I shall retire to 
a black hole and live far from the world until death at last puts an 
end to my terrible fate. 

Tue Movs (moved): No more, no more, that is enough. You 
are, dear cat, goodness personified. You speak eloquently, and shall 
have the pleasure of my company. 


The power of flattery is capable of influencing even a saint. No 
sooner said than done: the mouse strutted down from the ceiling with 
as haughty an air as the most stiff-necked monarch. But hardly 
had he touched the floor when the cat sprang, and giving the mouse 
two blows with his paws, ended by crunching him between his teeth. 
Thus the mouse served him as a.delicious meal such as he had seldom 
had before. 


T have known many who were so taken in and carried away by brazen 
flattery that they delivered themselves hand and foot to the mercies of 
soulless wretches. 
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JANUARY 


. Reciprocal trade agreement signed between Brazil and the United States on 


February 2, 1935, goes into effect. 


. The United States federal job-insurance law becomes effective, with a tax on 


payrolls, to raise initial funds for an unemployment insurance plan which 
will be put in operation within two years. ‘The tax is to be increased to 
2 percent in 1937 and to 3 percent in 19388. 

The Labor Conference of American States members of the International 
Labor Organization opens in Santiago de Chile with delegates from 19 
American Republics, and Dr. Harold Butler, Director of the International 
Labor Office in Geneva attending. The inauguration ceremony is particu- 
larly enhanced by the presence of President Arturo Alessandri, of Chile. 


. The Venezuelan ‘‘University of the Air’’ broadcasts its first lecture from 


Caracas. Sponsored by the National Writers Association, its purpose is 
to spread knowledge of Venezuelan culture to all parts of the country. 


. The Supreme Court of the United States holds the Agricultural Adjustment 


Act, one of President Roosevelt’s important New Deal measures, to be 
contrary to provisions of the federal constitution, on the ground that it 
infringes upon the rights of the States. 

HI Salvador declares the electric power industry to be a public service and 
places it under Government control. 


. The National Congress of Honduras approves a new customs law providing 


for a three-column tariff, the lowest rates applicable to countries which 
buy the most Honduran exports. The measure affects particularly im- 
ports from Asiatic countries which purchase little or nothing from Hon- 
duras. 

A joint commission of Colombian and Panamanian engineers sets out to fix 
the boundary line between Colombia and Panama. 


. The name of Santo Domingo, capital city of the Dominican Republic and 


oldest permanent settlement in the New World, is changed to Ciudad 
Trujillo, in honor of President Rafael Trujillo Molina. 


The operation of the Gold Reserve Act of 1984, establishing the $2,000,000,000 
stabilization fund with which the currency of the United States has been 
managed since the gold content of the dollar was devalued, is extended 
for one year from January 30 by proclamation of President Roosevelt. 

Women vote for the first time in a Cuban election, accounting for nearly 
one half of total number of persons at the polls, as Dr. Miguel Mariano 
Gémez is elected President of the Republic. Several women candidates 
win their races for public office. 


Brazil enacts a new minimum-wage law which seeks to guarantee, to every 
worker, “‘the right to receive in payment for his services a minimum re- 
muneration sufficient to satisfy, in a given region of the country, and in a 
given period, his normal needs for food, shelter, clothing, hygiene and 
transportation.”’ 


1 Compiled by Francisco José Hernandez, Editorial Division, Pan American Union. 
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Semi-weekly air service is begun between Lima, capital of Peru, and Huancayo, 
commercial center of the central mountain region of the Republic. 


A complete reorganization of the Cuban sugar control system is authorized 
by a decree-law, which empowers the Executive to regulate production 
and exportation and to establish production quotas among individual 
sugar mills during the 6-year period beginning January 1, 1936, and 
ending December 31, 1941. 


20-25. The first meeting of the phytopathologists of Brazil is held in Rio de 


21. 


27. 
28. 


30. 


12. 


Ihe 


Janeiro. 

Bolivia and Paraguay, through delegations meeting at the Chaco Peace 
Conference at Buenos Aires, sign a protocol for the repatriation of war 
prisoners and the re-establishment of diplomatic relations. Both re- 
iterate guarantees against resumption of hostilities. 


Venezuelan decree provides export bonuses for leading agricultural products. 


President Lépez, of Colombia, signs an ‘‘omnibus banking bill”’ covering mis- 
cellaneous questions, with particular reference to commercial banks, 
mortgage credit institutions, security exchanges, foreign currency obliga- 
tions, agricultural credits, ete. 

President Roosevelt addresses a letter to all governments of the Americas 
suggesting a plan for an extraordinary inter-American conference to be 
held at Buenos Aires or at some other capital of this Continent, ‘‘to de- 
termine how the maintenance of peace among the American Republics 
may best be safeguarded.”’ 

Various enactments adopted by the Government of Guatemala to fix the 
status, rights and duties of foreigners within its jurisdiction, ever since 
the original Ley de Extranjeria was passed in 1894, are merged into a single 
text which at the same time changes their provisions to conform with the 
latest amendments to the national constitution. 


FEBRUARY 


. A convention agreed upon between Mexico and Panama goes into effect, 


whereby visas are to be granted without cost by each Government to 
the nationals of the other. 


. The city of Buenos Aires, capital of the Argentine Republic, celebrates the 


400th anniversary of its founding by Pedro de Mendoza, with an elaborate 
program which includes a re-enactment of that historical event. 


. The Governing Board of the Pan American Union opens the Convention of 


Nationality, signed at the Seventh International Conference of American 
States, to the adherence of non-American States, on the ground that it 
is universal in its objectives. 


. Mexico and the United States sign a migratory bird treaty which follows 


the conservation principle established in a similar pact concluded between 
the United States and Canada 20 years before, providing, however, an 
even stricter regulation of migratory wildfowl. 

Paraguayan Congress ratifies the Chaco peace protocol. 


. Costa Rica elects Leén Cortés President of the Republic. 


Bolivian Congress ratifies the Chaco peace protocol. 

Ecuador amends its Mining Code, which vests the property o all subsoil 
products in the State. 

President Eusebio Ayala, of Paraguay, resigns. 
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Col. Rafael Franco becomes Provisional President of Paraguay. 

The newly established National Health Council of Chile holds its first 
meeting under the chairmanship of Dr. Castro Oliveira, Minister of 

_ Public Health. 

Brazil and the United States sign an agreement for the liquidation of frozen 
American commercial credits in Brazil. 

The Provisional Government of Paraguay decrees the establishment of a 
central bank and prohibits operations in foreign exchange except through 
that institution, which is to take over the functions of the Official Exchange 
Bank. 

Argentina sends to Brazil a large good-will mission headed by the Minister 
of Marine. - 

United States Neutrality Act extended until May 1, 1937. The act contains 
an addition to the former law of a prohibition of loans or credits to bel- 
ligerents and a clause exempting from the provisions of the law 
American nations engaged in war with nations outside the Western 
Hemisphere. 

A national labor bureau (Oficina Nacional del Trabajo) is established in 
Venezuela, under a decree signed by President Lépez Contreras, to super- 
vise the enforcement of labor laws now in effect and to gather the necessary 
data for amendment of such legislation. 


MARCH 


. President Roosevelt signs the soil conservation bill to replace the Agricultural 


Adjustment Act. 


. The United States and the Republic of Panama sign a series of agreements, 


including: (1) A general treaty revising in some aspects the convention of 
November 18, 1903, between the two countries; (2) a convention for the 
regulation of radio communications in the Republic of Panama and the 
Canal Zone; (3) a convention providing for the transfer to Panama of 
two naval radio stations; and (4) a convention with regard to the construc- 
tion of a Trans-Isthmian Highway between the cities of Panama and 
Colén. 
The Honduras-United States reciprocal trade treaty goes into effect. 


. Haiti opens Government Station HHH, which provides the Republic with 


radio-telegraphic service. 


. Mexico and the United States exchange ratifications of a new maritime 


salvage treaty providing for aid to vessels in distress by ships of the 
registry of both signatories to the treaty. 


. An additional protocol to the boundary agreement of 1935 is signed between 


the Dominican Republic and Haiti, on the occasion of a personal visit by 
President Trujillo to President Vincent, at Port-au-Prince, providing a 
final solution to a problem that had been pending since the 17th century. 

The provisional government of Paraguay publishes a decree establishing a 
totalitarian State, and creating a Labor Department, under the Ministry 
of the Interior, with jurisdiction over all questions or conflicts relating to 
capital and labor, as well as all workmen’s or employers’ organizations. 

Reinstalation ceremonies are held by the Bolivarian Society of Venezuela in 
the Ateneo de Caracas. 

A mission of the Pan American Society of the United States, headed by Mr. 
John L. Merrill, arrives in Rio de Janeiro to present the society’s gold 
insignia to President Getulio Vargas for his efforts on behalf of Pan 
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Americanism. The mission subsequently circled the Continent and con- 
ferred the insignia on Presidents Terra, of Uruguay; Justo, of Argentina; 
Alessandri, of Chile, and Benavides, of Peru. 


21. Reforestation is made obligatory in certain parts of Cuba under a decree- 
law applicable to both the Government and private individuals. The 
virgin forests in the mountains of the Island Republic are protected against 
deforestation for a period of 15 years. 

Venezuela promulgates two decrees amending the basic legislation for agri- 
cultural rehabilitation, broadening its relief measures, increasing the funds 
appropriated to meet pressing financial and credit problems, and extending 
the benefits of the recovery program to commodities not included previ- 
ously in its scope. Coffee, cacao, cotton and sugar are among the pro- 
ducts affected. 


23—April 8. Argentine-Chilean mixed commission meets at Santiago, Chile, to 
make the necessary studies for the establishment of transandine railway 
communication via Juncal and other points in such a manner that the 
safety and continuity of the services shall be guaranteed from the economic 
as well as the technical point of view. 


25. The National Assembly of Honduras votes to extend its period of office until 
December 4, 1942, and the terms of President Tiburcio Carias Andino 
and Vice President Abraham Williams from February 1, 1937, to January 
1, 1943. 


26. Archaeologists of the Carnegie Institution of Washington discover a buried 
stucco-covered building, the first structure of pyramidal type ever exca- 
vated in the highlands of Guatemala. 


27. Representatives of Guatemala, El Salvador and Honduras sign in Guatemala 
City an agreement accepting the peak of Montecristo as the common 
boundary point for the three nations. 


28. Cuba promulgates a decree-law designed to regulate fishing, with emphasis 
on the conservation of sea products. 


30. Provisional President José A. Barnet, of Cuba, signs the law which creates a 
National Tuberculosis Council, with headquarters at Habana, in order to 
carry out a general campaign against the white plague throughout the 
Republic. 


31. Venezuela establishes a Bureau of Inter-American Relations in the Ministry 
of Foreign Relations. 

Banana Export Control Board of Ecuador, with central offices in Guayaquil, 
is established by executive decree, with jurisdiction over the marketing 
of bananas and other tropical fruits. 

A Colombian law makes savings accounts compulsory for wage-earners and 
salaried employees, as part of a social security program. Effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1937, it provides for deduction of 3 percent of all wages, salaries 
and commissions, and 2 percent of the payroll added thereto for deposit 
at stated intervals to the credit of the employee. 


APRIL 


1. The Government of the Dominican Republic promulgates a law providing 
for “conditional naturalization” of foreigners who enter the country for 
the purpose of working on the farm colonies of the State, pursuant to special 
agreements which regulate their conduct. 
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Amendments to the Peruvian Constitution create the offices of first and 
second Vice President of the Republic, who must have the same qualifi- 
eations and are to be elected at the same time and for the same term of 
office as the President. 


1-6. The First Mexican Bibliographic Congress meets in Mexico City under 
the auspices of the Ateneo Nacional de Ciencias y Artes de México. 


5. For the first time in Mexican political history, women vote in primary elec- 
tions. As members of the National Revolutionary Party, they help choose 
a candidate for Senator. 


6-15. Third Pan American Conference of National Directors of Health meets 
in Washington under the auspices of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 


7. Chile and Ecuador sign, at Quito, a commercial agreement granting recip- 
rocal tariff reductions and exemptions, quota assurances, most-favored- 
nation customs treatment, and national treatment with respect to inter- 
nal taxes on lists of selected products. 


10. The President of Guatemala appoints Miss Ana R. Espinosa as delegate of 
that Republic to the Inter-American Commission of Women established 
by the Sixth International Conference of American States. 


10-11. The South American Union of Engineers’ Associations (Unién Sudameri- 
cana de Asociaciones de Ingenieros), composed of engineering societies of 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Peru and Uruguay, holds its first inter- 
national assembly at Montevideo, Uruguay. 


11. Haiti promulgates a law punishing any unjustified increase in the price of 
commodities imported into or produced in the country, or any decrease 
in the price of export products not justified by quotations prevalent in 
world markets; and creates a price commission (Comité des Prix) to fix 
minimum purchase and maximum selling prices, respectively. 


14. Pan American Day is appropriately observed by all the American Republics. 


15. A new constitution goes into effect in Honduras. 
The Argentine Government issues regulations which put into operation the 
law providing maternity insurance for Argentine women gainfully 
employed. 


18. A Paraguayan decree establishes rigid supervision of production and prices 
of basic necessities. 


18-23. First National Women’s Congress in Uruguay meets in Montevideo. 


19. The Bolivarian Museum dedicates in the Venezuelan capital its new home, 
which contains priceless relics of the struggle for freedom in South America. 
Established as a national memorial to the Liberator, Simén Bolivar, the 
museum has sections devoted to Sucre, Miranda, Péez and other heroes. 

The Supreme Court of Venezuela designates Dr. Arminio Borjas as Provi- 
sional President of the Republic. 


20. Reciprocal trade agreement between Colombia and the United States pro- 
claimed, to take effect on May 20. 

The Supreme Court of Nicaragua denies the petition of a British banking 
firm to declare the operations of the commission for control of foreign 
exchange unconstitutional and to restrain the President, Finance Minister, 
Collector General of Customs and Manager of the Nicaraguan National 
Bank from interfering with their export business. 
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President Vargas, of Brazil, promulgates a decree which authorizes the 
Ministries of Education and Foreign Relations to seek the necessary 
permission from the Portuguese Government to exhume and return to 
Brazil the remains of the band of patriots who, led by Joaquim José da 
Silva, ‘‘Tiradentes’”’, engaged in the 1789 conspiracy to free their country. 


. Reciprocal trade agreement between Guatemala and the United States is 


signed at Guatemala City. 


. The Nicaraguan Government approves a contract with the National Airways 


Company of Costa Rica for an air mail and passenger service between the 
two countries. 


. Brazil creates a permanent narcotics commission (Commisséo Nacional de 


Fiscalizagaéo de Entorpecentes) to supervise the lawful trade, and repress 
unlawtul traffic, in narcotics and the use thereof. 

General Eleazar Lépez Contreras takes the oath of office as President of 
Venezuela, having been elected by the National Congress, on April 25. 


MAY 


. The National Social Welfare Institute of Ecuador, which establishes a system 


of compulsory social insurance, is inaugurated at Quito. 

Bolivia and Paraguay begin repatriation of prisoners captured in the Chaco 
war. 

President Benavides, of Peru, formally dedicates a drydock built at a cost of 
$1,350,000 in the port of Callao. 

A decree signed by Provisional President Franco authorizes the Paraguayan 
Government to expropriate up to five million acres of land not under 
cultivation, pay for it with a special issue of bonds, divide it into plots of 
from 25 to 250 acres, and sell it to landless farmers on easy terms. 


. Reciprocal trade treaty signed between Chile and Ecuador on April 7 goes 


into effect. 


. President Leén Cortés is inaugurated in Costa Rica, with special missions 


from many countries in attendance. 


. Peru abolishes all highway tolls throughout the Republic, under the provisions 


of a decree effective within 30 days, the revenue loss to be made up from 
the gasoline tax which, after January 1, 1937, will be used exclusively for 
the construction, maintenance and repair of roads. 


. Chile prohibits the exportation of agricultural products, principally beans 


wheat, barley and oats, because depletion of stocks has caused soaring of 
prices. 

By a legislative decree published in the Diario Oficial, El Salvador ratifies the 
agreement negotiated in the city of New York between its official repre- 
sentative and the Bondholders’ Protective Council. This agreement re- 
adjusts the terms of the external loan contract of 1922 and makes possible 
the resumption of amortization and interest payments thereon. 

The Ecuadorean Government ends free land grants and the holding of large 
uncultivated areas. 

The Republic of Guatemala resigns from the League of Nations. 

President Luis Tejada Sorzano of Bolivia resigns, a military junta taking over 
the reins of Government. 

The reciprocal trade agreement between Colombia and the United States 
goes into effect. 

Dr. Miguel Mariano Gémez is inducted as constitutional President of Cuba. 

Col. David Toro becomes Provisional President of Bolivia. 
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JUNE 


. The Supreme Court of Cuba disallows a suit which sought to declare uncon- 


stitutional $40,000,000 of Cuban public works bonds and $20,000,000 
in bankers’ credits, upholding the validity of financing measures under- 
taken during the administration of President Gerardo Machado. 


. A National Advisory Forestry Commission is created by a decree of the Argen- 


tine Government, to be composed of representatives of official and private 
agricultural, highway, and railway organizations. 


. In the national elections held in Panama, Dr. Juan Deméstenes Arosemena 


is elected President of the Republic. 
President Juan Bautista Sacasa, of Nicaragua, resigns. 


The Nicaraguan Congress designates Dr. Carlos Brenes Jarquin as Provisional 
President to fill the unexpired term of President Sacasa. 

Direct telephone communication between El Salvador and the United States 
is opened as Secretary of State Hull speaks to the Salvadorean Minister of 
Foreign Relations, Dr. Miguel A. Aratijo. 


Bolivia establishes a Ministry of Mines and Petroleum to take over the 
activities in these two fields, hitherto administered by the Ministry of 
Industry. -The General Bureau of Mines is retained as a technical and 
consultative body. 

In Argentina, a Wool Research Institute is created as a dependency of the 
Livestock Bureau of the Ministry of Agriculture. 


American Students’ Day observed in Argentina and Paraguay to com- 
memorate the first anniversary of the signing of the protocols which 
brought an end to the conflict between Bolivia and Paraguay in the 
Chaco. 

Modus vivendi signed between the United States and Ecuador providing for 
unconditional most-favored nation treatment with respect to custom 
duties and charges, transit, warehousing and other facilities. 


Reciprocal trade agreement signed on April 24, 1936, between Guatemala and 
the United States, goes into effect. 

Postmen all over the United States carry thousands of envelopes to veterans 
of the World War, as the Government distributes more than $1,500,000,000 
in bonus bonds to the soldiers of 1917-18. 


Under a decree published in the Paraguayan press, Provisional President 
Franco establishes a new executive department, the Ministry of Public 
Health, and designates Dr. Pedro Duarte Ortellado as the first Minister in 
charge. : 


The Constitution of Costa Rica is amended by a decree which introduces 
changes in two of its articles. Voting, formerly a right of citizens, is now a 
duty (Art. 55); while the requirements for election to the presidency (Art. 
73) are modified in the sense that a candidate who receives the greatest 
number of votes, provided that they are more than 40 percent, shall be 
considered elected. Heretofore, a majority of the votes was required for 
election. The amendment also provides for a second popular election 
between the three candidates polling the largest number of votes if no one 
receives the necessary 40 percent. 

Ecuador revalues the gold reserves of the Central Bank at 362 sucres per troy 
ounce instead of 310, the profits from the transaction to be credited to the 
Government’s account. 
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. Honduras announces her resignation from the League of Nations. 


Paraguay creates a National Labor Bureau, as a dependency of the Ministry 
of the Interior. 


The Mining Bank of Bolivia is established by decree-law, to advance credit, 
help the small-scale miner, attract capital to the industry and take other 
measures to promote mining ir the Republic. 


. The City of San Pedro Sula, Honduras, celebrates the fourth centenary of its 


founding by the Adelantado Don Pedro de Alvarado. 


Nicaragua announces her withdrawal from the League of Nations. 


JULY 


. Gracias a Dios, Honduras, celebrates the fourth centenary of its founding 


by Juan de Chaves. 


. At Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, Vice President John N. Garner, of the United 


States, and Gen. Eduardo Hay, Mexican Minister of Foreign Relations, 
heading imposing delegations of both countries, exchange greetings at 
the center of the international bridge, and formally open to traffic the 
Nuevo Laredo-Mexico City highway, which is part of the proposed Pan 
American Highway. 

Panama makes final payment of awards granted to United States citizens 
by the General Claims Commission, United States and Panama, under 
the terms of the conventions of July 28, 1926, and December 17, 1932. 


. Ecuador and Peru sign at Lima an agreement to make operative the provisions 


of the Protocol of June 21, 1924, which provides the means for seeking a 
settlement of the century-old boundary controversy between the two 
sister Republics. 


. The Bolivian Government issues a decree to the effect that “‘all citizens are 


obliged to cooperate in post-war reconstruction,” and, among other 
things, makes labor compulsory in the country for all men between 18 
and 60 years of age, excepting those physically or mentally unfit. 


Honduras gives notice to the League of Nations of her intention to resign 
from that organization on June 20, 19388. 


America commemorates the first centenary of the birth of Carlos Gomes, 
Brazilian composer of international renown. 

President Roosevelt speaks at the ceremonies which formally inaugurate 
the $60,300,000 Triborough Bridge at the confluence of the Harlem and 
East Rivers, in New York City. 


Venezuela adopts a new constitution which, in addition to other changes, 
shortens the Presidential term from seven to five years and lengthens that 
of members of Congress from three to four years. 


An executive decree reorganizes the health services of Bolivia, providing for 
a centralization plan and increasing the budget for sanitation by about 
55 percent. 


A new basic labor law is approved by the Venezuelan Congress. It estab- 
lishes the 8-hour day; provides that the Executive shall institute social 
insurance, and recognizes trade unions and collective bargaining. 
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20. Four conventions, on interchange of publications, intellectual and cultural 


12. 


interchange, information on civil status, and the census, respectively, are 
signed at Lima, by Dr. Alberto Ulloa, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Peru, 
and Sefior Roberto Urdaneta Arbeldez, Colombian Minister to Peru, on 
behalf of their respective countries. 


AUGUST 


legislative act amending the Colombian constitution is promulgated. 
Approved by the National Congress on August 1, 1936, the amendments 
consist of 35 articles, 33 of which annul or modify, wholly or in part, some 
47 provisions of the original document and its subsequent amendments. 


Peruvian law establishes social insurance in the nation, making it com- 
pulsory for members of both sexes under 60 years of age, employed on a 
permanent basis and receiving salaries or wages amounting to not more 
than 3,000 soles per annum. It covers all risks relative to sickness, child- 
birth, disability, old age and death. 


19. The Bolivian Government issues a decree which compels membership of all 


laborers and employers in unions for purposes of collective bargaining. 
The Minister of Labor announces that a national registration of unions, 
whether of employes or employers, will be carried out. 


20. Callao celebrates the first centenary of its being recognized as a ‘constitutional 


25 


province” of Peru. 


. At a meeting of the Chaco Peace Conference, in Buenos Aires, the Republics 


of Bolivia and Paraguay sign an agreement for renewal of diplomatic 
relations between the two Governments. The agreement mentions the 
fact that the repatriation of prisoners has been officially reported as 
virtually ended. 

SEPTEMBER 


4. The Nicaraguan Congress enacts a law intended to stimulate wheat growing. 


It gives a subsidy of one cent a pound, for five years, to growers who 
produce more than one ton. 


5-14. The XIV International Congress of P. E. N. Clubs (Poets, Essayists and 


Novelists) meets at Buenos Aires. The Latin American clubs represented 
are those from Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexivo and 
Uruguay. 


7. Third World Power Conference and Second Congress of Large Dams open 


sessions in Washington, D. C., delegates from most American nations 
attending. 


11-16. The International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, sponsored by 


the League of Nations, holds an important meeting in the city of Buenos 
Aires, with 12 European and 9 American delegates attending. 


14. Plenipotentiaries of Bolivia and Peru sign in Lima a General Pact of Friend- 


ship and Non-Aggression which, in addition to providing for mutual guar- 
antees, creates an investigation and conciliation commission. On the same 
occasion, signatures are affixed to a Convention on Social and Indian 
Studies and Legislation which calls for an exchange of all laws issued by 
the two countries with regard, or specially applicable, to native races, and 
an exchange of the results obtained from study and research work carried 
out in an effort to solve educational or economic aspects of the Indian 
question. 
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. As part of the celebration of Harvard University’s tercentenary, Dr. James 
B. Conant, president of that institution, formally welcomes an imposing 
company of scholars from 42 foreign countries and from every State of 
the Union. Subsequently, 66 honorary degrees were awarded to as many 
of these special guests; and, at one of the last meetings of the celebration, 
the principal speech was delivered by the President of the United States. 


21. Valparaiso begins the commemoration of the fourth centenary of its found- 


22. 


30 


— 


14. 


ing by Juan de Saavedra. The second part of the celebration, including 
an industrial exposition and various festivities, is planned for December 
1936 to February 1937. 


Under the terms of a new law enacted by the National Assembly, the Execu- 
tive Departments in the national Government of Panama are listed as fol- 
lows: Interior and Justice; Foreign Relations and Communications; Treas- 
ury; Labor, Commerce, and Industries; Education and Agriculture; and 
Hygiene, Welfare, and Promotion. 


. Opening session of the Ecuador-Peru boundary negotiations is held at the 
White House, in Washington, President Roosevelt receiving the delegates 
and delivering a brief address of welcome. 


OCTOBER 


. Dr. Juan Deméstenes Arosemena is inaugurated as President of the Republic 


of Panama. 
The reciprocal trade treaty signed between Nicaragua and the United States 
on March 11, 1936, goes into effect. 


. Mexico and the United States sign a convention for the return of stolen motor 


vehicles, trailers, airplanes, and parts thereof. 


. An imposing ceremony takes place before the tomb of Christopher Columbus, 


in the capital of the Dominican Republic, speeches being made by Presi- 
dent Trujillo and the Secretary of State of the United States, Mr. Cordell 
Hull, the latter speaking from Washington. The entire program was 
broadcast to all parts of the New World. 


The Governing Board of the Pan American Union adopts a report of the 
Permanent Committee on Bibliography providing for the establishment of 
a Center of Inter-American Bibliography in the Columbus Memorial 
Library of the Pan American Union. 


24. The lead casket holding the ashes of Columbus, kept in the ancient cathedral 


of the Dominican capital, is transferred to a crystal urn, which is the gift 
of President Trujillo. 


24-31. Mexico holds its First National Congress in the Fight Against Alcoholism, 


at Puebla. 
NOVEMBER 


3. President Franklin D. Roosevelt, of the United States, reelected. 


10 


In Peru, the Constituent Assembly nullifies, by a vote of 58 to 17, the 
presidential elections held on October 11, 1936. 


. Peru celebrates the first centenary of the birth of General Andrés Avelino 
Caceres. : 


11-15. The Central American Medical Congress attracts a large gathering of 


prominent physicians from the five sister Republics to Guatemala, City. 
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14. A new Civil Code goes into effect in Peru, replacing one in force since 1852. 
The term of office of President Oscar R. Benavides is extended by the 
Peruvian Constituent Assembly until December 8, 1939. 


16-21. The University of Chile holds an exposition of books from Spanish- 
speaking countries under the direction of Adolfo Gana. Works from all 
American countries and Spain are on view. 


18. President Roosevelt sails on board the cruiser Indianapolis to attend the 
opening of the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 
in Buenos Aires. 

Cuba celebrates the first centenary of the birth of General Maximo Gémez, 
hero of the war for independence. 


19. On the anniversary of the founding of La Plata, Argentina, a Garden of Peace, 
surrounding the Argentine Theater of that city, is dedicated in a simple 
service ‘“‘to commemorate the fact that America is the cradle of Peace.’’ 
Each country is represented by its national flower. 


24. Dr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, Minister of Foreign Relations of Argentina, is 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Peace. Other awards to Americans: Eugene 
O’ Neill (United States), literature; and Dr. Carl David Anderson (United 
States) jointly with Prof. Victor F. Hess (Austria), physics. 


25. A Mexican law is published giving the Government broad powers for expro- 
priation of private property, with ultimate authority vested in the Presi- 
dent after consultation with the executive departments, State authorities, 
and municipal officials. 


26. President Benavides presides at the opening of the Industrial Bank of Peru, 
created by law to aid in the development of naticnal industries. 


27. After an enthusiastic welcome given him by 300,000 Brazilians in Rio de 
Janeiro, President Roosevelt addresses a joint session of the Brazilian 
Congress, attended also by President Vargas and the members of the 
Supreme Court. 


28. Costa Rica and the United States sign a reciprocal trade agreement which 
provides for mutual benefits designed to stabilize and improve trade 
relations and for unconditional most-favored-nation treatment. 


30. President Roosevelt arrives in Buenos Aires, and is greeted by a cheering 
throng of more than 500,000 people. He is the object of many hospitable 
attentions from President and people. 


DECEMBER 


1-23. The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace is held in 
the city of Buenos Aires, the opening session addressed by Presidents 
F. D. Roosevelt, of the United States, and Agustin P. Justo, of Argentina. 

3. President Roosevelt arrives at Montevideo and is warmly welcomed. Presi- 
dent Terra escorts him on a tour of the city and entertains him at 
luncheon. 

8. In Nicaragua, General Anastasio Somoza and Francisco Navarro are elected 
President and Vice President, respectively, of the Republic, for the term 
running from 1937 to 1940. 

19. The city of San Vicente, in El Salvador, is destroyed by an earthquake which 
kills many. 
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21. President Roosevelt’s power to impose embargoes on munitions in the Chaco 
war between Bolivia and Paraguay is upheld by the Supreme Court, as 
of the year 1934. 


23. The National Assembly of Panama ratifies the treaty and conventions 
entered into with the United States on March 2. 


24. The Cuban Senate finds President Migual Mariano Gémez guilty of inter- 
fering with the ‘‘free functioning’’ of the legislative power, and deposes 
him. The office of Chief Executive automatically passes to the Vice 
President, Dr. Federico Laredo Bru. 


31. A law passed over the presidential veto—one of the last acts of the Gémez 
administration prior to the President’s impeachment—levying a tax of 9 
cents on every 325 pounds of raw sugar produced in Cuba, becomes 
effective upon publication in the Gaceta Oficial. The proceeds are to be 
used for rural schools under army supervision. 
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JANUARY 


. Col. GEorsE Tuomas WeitzEL, former Minister of the United States to 


Nicaragua. 


. José Nicotis Matienzo, Argentine lawyer, professor, statesman. 
. PimnRRE Hupicourt, Haitian jurist, orator, patriot. 


SantTraGco Marin VicuNa, Chilean engineer and writer. 

ENRIQUE VELASCO Y GALVARRO, Bolivian lawyer, statesman, legislator. 

Netiy Merino Carvatuo, Chilean feminist leader, journalist, ardent ad- 
vocate of peace. 

OccIpE JEANTY, composer, called “the creator of Haitian music’. 

Mer. Pasio Casprera, Argentine historian, orator. 

BartToLtomé Martinez, ex-President of Nicaragua. 


FEBRUARY 


. CHARLES BEECHER WARREN, statesman, jurist, former Ambassador of the 


United States to Mexico. 

Evfas Roprigunz, Minister of Health and Agriculture of Venezuela. 

Luis Uutoa, Peruvian historian, Director of the National Library at Lima 
from 1914 to 1919. 

Pepro Freiire IN1icuez, Chilean diplomat, legislator, ex-Minister of Public 
Works and of Public Instruction. 

PasLo Hurtrapo, Nicaraguan educator, geographer, Director General of 
Schools in Managua and Inspector of National Institutions. 

FERNANDO GoNnzALEZ Roa, Mexican lawyer, statesman, diplomat; Ambassa- 
dor of Mexico to Guatemala, former Ambassador to United States. 

MartruEew E. Hanna, Minister of the United States to Guatemala. 

Gen. MANnvEL RopricguEz, Argentine Minister of War. 

César Eicunra, ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs of Peru. 

JOHN GARDINER Coo.LinGE, for many years in diplomatic service in Mexico, 
Nicaragua, and other countries. 


APRIL 


. ARMANDO QuEzapA AcHARAN, Chilean educator, writer, statesman, financier. 
10. 
13. 
19. 


Gerarpo Martinez Pérez, Colombian Minister of Industry and Labor. 

CarLtos AMEGHINO, of Argentina, paleontologist and geologist. 

Pomronio GuzMANn, Colombian economist, diplomat, former Minister of the 
Treasury and of Foreign. Affairs. 

TERESA DE LA Parra, Venezuelan novelist. 

CarLos Soué6rzANo, ex-President of Nicaragua. 


MAY 


Antonio Mora y Aratyso, Argentine Ambassador to Peru; educator, lawyer, 
publisher. 

Prepro Irriaco Cacti, professor, jurist; ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Venezuela. 

Manvet GonzdtEz ZELEDON, ex-Minister Resident of Costa Rica in the 
United States; diplomat, writer. 
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JUNE 


Oscar TrerRAN, Colombian legislator, lawyer, writer. 

JosepH W. Byrns, speaker of the United States House of Representatives. 

J. FRANCISCO DE LA Ossa, Panamanian jurist. 

ENRIQUE UrisBuru, of Argentina, professor of economics and finance; former 
Minister of the Treasury. 


. Vicror M. LonpoNo, Colombian poet and diplomat. 


JULY 


. Rogerio Iparra, Minister of Paraguay in Chile; former President of the 


Paraguayan Chamber of Deputies. 

Vita Brazit, Jr., young Brazilian scientist, discoverer of a special vaccine 
immunizing against typhus. 

Frprrico Biums#, Peruvian poet, humorist. 


AUGUST 


ALBERTO ADRIANI, Venezuelan Minister of the Treasury. 
Luis Marre Larrain, Chilean industrialist and financier; ex-Minister of 
Promotion and Agriculture. 


. GrorGE H. DERN, Secretary of War of the United States. 


SEPTEMBER 


. Manvet Maria Grron, Guatemalan educator and diplomat. 
. FraNK C. Munson, President of the Munson Steamship Line; prominent in 


Latin American affairs. 

AuvaGusto BELiN SARMIENTO, Commercial Attaché of the Argentine Legation 
in Asuncién; literary executor of his illustrious grandfather Domingo F. 
Sarmiento. 


. Harriet Monroe, American editor, writer. 
. Joss Manuet Ropricutz, Peruvian economist; founder of Economista 


Peruano. 


OCTOBER 


. JESSE Istpor Straus, ex-United States Ambassador to France; merchant, 


philanthropist. 

Lrorotpo Urrutia ANneuita, Chilean jurist; ex-president of the Supreme 
Court. 

Junio VicuNA CIFUENTES, Chilean educator, writer. 

Gen. ANDRES FiauERoA, Mexican Minister of War. 

JUAN GOmEZ RENDON, Ecuadorean jurist and educator. 

JAMES CouzENs, United States Senator and philanthropist. 

Lorapvo Tart, American sculptor. 


NOVEMBER 


ALFREDO SKINNER Kube, Guatemalan diplomat; Minister of Foreign 
Relations. 


. Antonio AmBRoGGI, Salvadorean sculptor, writer. 
. ENRIQUE CarRRILLo, Peruvian diplomat, writer, journalist. 


DECEMBER 


. Lourivat DE GUILLOBEL, Minister of Brazil in Colombia. 
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MATERIAL AVAILABLE FOR PROGRAMS 
PAN AMERICAN DAY—APRIL 14 


To assist groups planning to observe Pan American Day, the Pan American 
Union offers for free distribution the material listed below. The limited supply 
makes it impossible to send material to individual students, and it is necessary 
to restrict distribution to teachers or group leaders. Material may be ordered 
by the number corresponding to each item. 

1. Special Issue_of the ““BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. ities 
February 1937 issue of the BULLETIN of the Pan American Union will be dedicated 
to Pan American Day, and will contain articles on the Buenos Aires Peace Con- 
ference; progress in various fields in the Americas in 1936; and a series of folk 
songs and stories of a number of the American countries. 

2. The Meaning of Pan American Day.—An article on the origin and develop- 
ment of Pan American Day, including extracts from editorial comment in the 
press of the United States and Latin America on the significance of the day. 

3. Relatiens of the United States with Latin America.—A discussion of the changes 
in the politico-economic policies of the United States toward Latin America in 
recent years. 

4. Evolution of International American Conferences.—The origin and develop- 
ment of the system of conferences on the American continent, and of international 
cooperation among the twenty-one Republics. 

5. Latin America at a Glance-—A booklet summarizing important historical, 
geographical, commercial and other data on all the Latin American Republics. 
Contains questions, the answers to which may be found in the text, which may 
be used by teachers for classroom exercises. 

6. Flags and Coats-of-Arms of the American Nations.—Historical sketch and 
brief description of the meaning of the flags and coats-of-arms of the twenty-one 
American Republics. 

7. The Pan American Union.—A booklet describing the history, activities and 
services of this international organization. 

8. Economic Gifts of America to the World.—Brief and simple description of 
various products which have been found or grown in the Americas, the use of 
which has spread over the world. 

9. Seeing the other Americas.—Description of some of the principal attractions 
for tourists in the American Republics. 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS ! 


10. Pan America.—A pageant, by Grace Swift. (Takes about 30 minutes to 
present; suitable for high schools.) 

11. Christ of the Andes.—A play, by Eleanor Holston Brainard. (Takes about 
15 minutes to present; suitable for presentation by sixth grade pupils.) 

12. Stegomua, Jr.—A historical play based on the life of Dr. Carlos J. Finlay. 
The conquest of disease and the building of the Panama Canal. Helps to drama- 
tize the background of that achievement and tries to open new interests in the 
life of Caribbean countries. Prefaced by suggestions to teachers and supple- 


1 The observance of Pan American Day offers opportunities for the writing and presentation of original 
material in plays and pageants. Groups presenting original creations are urged to send the scripts and 
performance details to the Pan American Union. 
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mented with additional reading together with a brief bibliography. Designed as 
an activity or project with a definite purpose for an entire class and for various 
departments of the school. 

13. Fiesta Panamericana.—A carnival, representing a gay fiesta as it might 
take place in any Latin American country. Instrumental and vocal music and 
dancing, woven into a colorful carnival background. (Takes about one hour to 
present; suitable for senior high school, college or adult groups.) 

14. Simén Bolivar, The Liberator—A pageant drama, by Barbara Ring. 
(Takes about one hour and a half to present; suitable for presentation only by 
colleges or dramatic groups having extensive theatrical facilities. Due to the 
length of the script of this pageant, copies can be offered only on a loan basis.) 


MiIscELLANEOUS MATERIAL 


15. Ceremonies with the 21 American Flags——Outline of ceremonies utilizing 
the flags of the twenty-one American Republics. Contains a list of firms from 
which flags may be purchased. 

16. Books for Young Readers——Latin America in bright pages for the young. 
Description and list of books in English on Latin America, obtainable in the 
United States, with names of publishers. 

17. Sources for Latin American Music.—Brief lists of songs, orchestra and band 
arrangements, and collections of songs, with names of publishers. Contains 
titles and sources of both sheet music and phonograph records. 

18. Suggestions for Pan American Day Programs.—Summarizing ideas which 
have been worked into successful Pan American Day programs in past years in 
the United States and Latin America. 


Pan American Music 


All of the foregoing material will be distributed free of charge by the Pan 
American Union. It has been found necessary, however, to make a nominal 
charge for the following music, as indicated below: 

National Anthems of the American Republics.—Arrangements for piano of 
excerpts from the national anthems of the twenty-one American Republics. 
Especially adapted for use in flag ceremonies (see No. 15 above). Price twenty- 
five cents. 

National Anthems of the American Republics—Arrangement for six-piece 
orchestra (piano, first and second violins, viola, cello and bass) of excerpts from 
the national anthems of the twenty-one American republics. Especially adapted 
for flag ceremonies (see No. 15 above). Includes above piano arrangement. 
Price fifty cents. 


Address all communications to: Pan AMERICAN Unton, Wasurtneton, D. C. 
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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION -. - - - Washington, D. C. 
L.S. ROWE, Director General - - PEDRO DE ALBA, Assistant Director 


a PAN AMERICAN UNION, originally known as 
the International Bureau of the American Republics, was established in the year 
1890 in accordance with resolutions passed at the First International Conference 
of American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, and presided over by James 
G. Blaine, then United States Secretary of State. Its work was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference at Mexico in 1901; the Third, at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, 
Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; and the Seventh, at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, in 1933. It is an international organization created and main- 
tained by the twenty-one American republics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. Its purpose is to promote friendly inter- 
course, peace, and commerce between the Republics of the American Continent. 
It is supported by annual contributions from all the countries, in amounts pro- 
portional to population. Its affairs are administered by a Director General and 
an Assistant Director, elected by and responsible to a Governing Board composed 
of the Secretary of State of the United States and representatives in Washing- 
ton of the other American governments. 


The administrative divisions of the Pan American Union are organized so as 
to carry out the purposes for which it was created. Special divisions have been 
created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, agricultural cooperation, and travel, 
all of which maintain close relations with official and unofficial bodies in the coun- 
tries, members of the Union. Particular attention is devoted to the development 
of closer intellectual and cultural relations among the nations of the American 
Continent, and an administrative division exists for this purpose. The Columbus 
Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes and many maps. The BULLETIN of 
the Pan American Union, published monthly in English, Spanish and Portuguese, 
is the official organ of the institution. 


The Pan American Union serves as the permanent organ of the International 
Conferences of American States, usually referred to as the Pan American Con- 
ferences. In addition to preparing the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by conducting special inquiries and 
investigations and by convening or arranging for special or technical conferences 
in the intervals between the International Conferences. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES FOR THE BULLETIN 


English edition, in all countries of the Pan American Union - - - 2:27 Aisa es $1.50 per year 
Spanish edition, ‘“‘ Ss GS Gs Og a Sot eGo ve ctr -  S 1200Rees 
Portuguese edition, sf es es ss os si rete Sie Vek Sand) Rae ae 100 Ras 


Single copies, any edition, 15 cents each. 

An additional charge of 75 cents per year, on each edition, for subscriptions in countries outside the Pan 
American Union. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS on each Latin American nation, each large city, and 25 commodities of 
commerce, 5 cents each. Statistical reports on foreign trade, 5 cents. Send for descriptive folder. 
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(The contents of previous issues of the BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION can be fownd in the READERS 
GUIDE in your library.) 





Courtesy of the Brazilian Embassy, Washington. 


RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


From the heights of Corcovado the photographer looks down through the mist on a strip of the city 
beyond Lake Rodrigo de Freitas. In the distance are seen the rugged outlines of some of the islands 
in the bay. 
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RISING TIDES OF COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY 


WILLIAM A. REID 


Foreign Trade Adviser, Pan American Union 


Tue recent deliberations of Presidents and statesmen of the 
American Republics at Buenos Aires looking toward permanent peace 
in all the nations of the Western Hemisphere coincide strikingly 
with the rising tides of inter-American commerce and industry. 
And it is with a few of these features of progress that this brief 
account is chiefly concerned. The subjects were selected to typify 
activities of vital importance to peoples and countries. 

Air transportation has made phenomenal gains. Not only pas- 
senger and mail traffic shows a decided increase but the movement of 
heavy freight marks an epochal stage. In Peru, for instance, Trujillo 
and Lake Pias were recently connected by air and the latter put into 
service. The former lies near the Pacific coast at sea level; the latter 
is in a mile-deep canyon of the Andes almost beyond the pale of 
civilization. But a Peruvian company, believing in the richness of 
the region surrounding Lake Pias, attempted and succeeded in 
starting mining operations in this remote part of Peru. Using the 
lake as an airplane landing base, the company transported from the 
port of Trujillo large numbers of laborers and 1,200 tons of mining 
equipment, such as heavy electrical machinery, motor trucks, cement, 
iron piping, wire, medical supplies, and food—all through the air. 
This means life and action in a hitherto dormant region. 

More than 110 tons of freight were conveyed by the same company’s 
airplanes between Cajamarca and Chachapoyas; these towns are only 
85 miles apart but mountains about 15,000 feet high separate them. 
Burro transport of such heavy machinery between these localities is, 
of course, out of the question; but air service makes possible modern 
mining operations in this slightly known district. 
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Chile has begun operation of airplanes between her southern 
railhead at Puerto Montt and the world’s southernmost city, Magal- 
lanes, in the Straits of Magellan. These planes were manufactured 
in the United States and flown to headquarters by Chilean aviators. 
On the opposite side of the continent a number of Argentines reorgan- 
ized the Cia. Aeropostal Argentina, which has been operating from 
Bahia Blanca to Rio Grande, in Tierra del Fuego. New machines 
of latest construction have taken the place of older planes. Thus 
both Argentina and Chile now provide quick service for passengers, 
mail and other cargo to the southernmost inhabited regions of the 
world. 

A report from Managua, the capital of Nicaragua, in December 
last, says among other things: “The people are glad to discard old 
methods of travel which are long and difficult. Nicaragua will not 
go through a period of railroad building as other countries have done.”’ 
There are four airplane companies competing for business in Nicaragua 
and as a consequence passenger and freight rates have been declining 
so that today most travelers use airplanes. Foodstuffs, calves, pigs, 
clothing, mail, comprise air cargo on many plane routes. 


More than 18,000 automobiles from the United States moved into 
Mexico in a recent 10-month period, most of them bound for the 
Mexican capital. Perhaps three or four persons per car would not 





Courtesy of the Pan American-Grace Airways. 


AN AIR LINER AT CUZCO, PERU, 


Particularly in Peru has aircraft been extensively used in transporting heavy freight—nctahly heavy 
machinery needed in new mining developments. : 
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Courtesy of Pan American Airways. 


THE PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS AIRPORT, MANAGUA, NICARAGUA. 


This new terminal building at Central America’s pioneer airport was completed in 1936. 


be too high an estimate of the number of United States citizens 
visiting Mexico by this new 780-mile highway of business and friend- 
ship. The successful bridge-building program in Central America, the 
forerunner of the great Pan American Highway through that part 
of the continent, has been carried forward. All the Latin American 
Republics have added miles of motor roads to their expanding high- 
way systems. Among those with an extensive highway plan is 
Argentina, which last year completed a 240-mile concrete highway 
connecting Buenos Aires and Rosario. Eventually this road, known 
as Route 9, is to tap the Bolivian border at La Quiaca. 

Raw materials of all varieties are moving to the world in increasing 
quantities. Quebracho, for instance, the valuable tanning agent that 
comes largely from Argentina and Paraguay, is in active demand. 
A single Argentine company returned an 8 percent dividend to stock- 
holders for 1936, and the same company was enabled to pay off a 
large debt contracted during the depression. Increased demand in 
Europe and the United States for quebracho and higher selling prices 
are the factors that encouraged the producer. 

Cotton | is another Argentine product that shows expansion, and 
reports for 10 months of 1936 indicate a 30 percent increase in the 
volume of the crop over that of the previous year. Another notable 


1For a brief discussion of cotton-growing in the Americas see ‘‘ Economic Trends in the Americas in 1936,” 
by H. Gerald Smith, BULLETIN, February 1937. 
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increase in output is that of Argentine creameries, which have about 
doubled export figures for 1935. 

Conditions in Spain, France, Italy and other countries of Europe 
lowered agricultural production and the consequent shortage, espe- 
cially in wheat, opens larger markets to Argentina and Uruguay. 
It is believed the wheat supplies of the latter nations will be con- 
sumed at good prices. 

Brazil’s exports of bananas, oranges and other fruits to European | 
countries continue to grow; during the past year the available figures 
show an increase of more than 60 percent. Shipments of apples and 
pears, newer crops of the Republic, are indicated to have increased 
more than 150 percent. Brazil’s cotton crop is expected to be about 
756,000 bales, an unprecedented amount. 


Coffee is produced in all the American Republics excepting Argen- 
tina, Chile, Uruguay and the United States. But for many years 
the prices of this commodity have not been satisfactory to the growers, 
although numerous remedies have been proposed and applied from 
time to time to help the situation. In October 1936 an international 
coffee conference convened in Bogota, the capital of Colombia, with 
delegates present from most of the American coffee-growing countries. 
The sessions of the conference continued for a number of days, with 
discussions and resolutions providing for several new features of 
“collective defense.”’ 

One of these resolutions provides for a Pan American Coffee Office 
in New York, to be maintained jointly by the interested countries. 
This office is to be charged with watching consuming markets, making 
studies of promotion methods, extending sales and taking other 
measures that bear on the popularity and consumption of the coffee 
berry. The office has just been opened. 


Mining operations in the West Coast countries of South America 
were fairly active in 1936. The nitrate industry of Chile continued 
to produce about 100,000 tons of nitrate per month, but the gold ore 
mined is shown to have yielded a higher percentage of the precious 
metal. Tin formed a larger part of exports from Bolivia and brought 
higher prices; in the La Paz market the value of the metric ton 
reached £200 in October. A recent dispatch from Maracaibo, the 
oil metropolis of Venezuela, estimates the 1936 output of petroleum 
at 150,000,000 barrels. Negotiations for two new oil concessions in 
eastern Venezuela were consummated; this deal doubtless means 
extensive exploitation in a hitherto undeveloped field. More than 
$5,000,000, it is reported, passed to Venezuela as an initial payment 
on the concessions. 

The latter part of 1936 saw the starting of the wheels of a new and 
gigantic enterprise in the heights of the Peruvian Andes. For seven 
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years men and machines have been at work on a great dam that now 
radically alters the usefulness of one of Peru’s rivers, the Mantaro, by 
providing enormous additional electric power for mining operations. 
Through the years of economic depression and amid the fastness of 
towering mountains this work has slowly but surely progressed. The 
largest hydroelectric plant in Peru and one of the most important in 
South America, it is known as the Malpaso operations of the Cerro de 
Pasco Copper Corporation. By the erection of a dam in a canyon of 
the Mantaro about 10 miles above the town of Oroya, sufficient power 
is obtained to operate three units of 17,500 horsepower each; provision 
is made for a fourth unit, which will bring the total to 70,000 horse- 
power. The actual dam is of concrete, 200 feet high with a foundation 
80 feet below the surface of the river bed. The masonry is 500 feet 
thick at the base and tapers to 26 feet at the top. As in all great 
undertakings, 1t was necessary to expend large sums of money in 
auxiliary work before and after construction. The whole work repre- 
sents an outlay of $6,000,000. Equipment and machinery were sup- 
plied by United States and German firms. 

This facility for more extensive mining operations becomes available 
at a time when the whole world is awaking from business depression 
and when prices of copper and other minerals are on the ascending 
scale. According to the West Coast Leader, the new operations are 
highly gratifying to the promoters of the enterprise. They are pro- 
viding and will continue to provide an increased demand for Peruvian 
labor. 


For about a year many workmen have been engaged on one of 
Brazil’s great enterprises. This is the new steel plant of the Cia. 
Brasileira de Usinas Metallurgicas at Neves, near Rio de Janeiro. 
Here thousands of citizens and workmen recently greeted the President 
of the Republic, who visited and inspected the plant; he expressed his 
admiration and satisfaction at its successful completion and the begin- 
ning of operations. It was financed by Brazilian capital, will consume 
Brazilian raw materials, and is to supply a great variety of steel 
products for Brazil and other countries of South America. 


Cooperative societies which, among other things, provide a lower 
cost of living and higher prices for the producer of commodities, made 
strides during the year. The movement in Mexico typifies somewhat 
similar steps taken in other Republics. The National Congress of that 
Republic enacted a law effective in December which creates a National 
Cooperative Fund; from this source cooperative societies now in 
operation or those that may be established are allowed to draw certain 
credits after fulfilling requirements. In Mexico, the producer coop- 
eratives outnumber the consumer cooperatives, a condition ascribed 
to lack of funds or inefficient management. The new law is expected 
to improve the entire situation and promote cooperative extension. 
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Courtesy of the Standard Oil Company. 


OIL WELLS IN THE LAKE MARACAIBO REGION, VENEZUELA. 


With the continued exploitation of oi! fields the petroleum production for 1936 reached a new record esti- 
mated at 150,000,009 barrels. 


In the upswing of commerce Panama Canal authorities noted that 
at times something like ship congestion occurs there. The transit of 
20 or more vessels a day is becoming more frequent, and additional men 
were provided for operating the locks. At present, ships may transit 
the Canal from 7:00 a. m. until 9:00 p.m. Unlike Suez, Panama has 
been in operation only during the hours of daylight, and therefore 
the nine o’clock closing hour gives an extension of transit time. How- 
ever, the strike of seamen and longshoremen in many United States 
ports temporarily lessened the tonnage passing through the Canal. 
In 1936, as indicated in the Panama Canal Record, there were 5,487 
transits, as against 5,052 for the previous year. Thus traffic rose 
more than 8 percent, notwithstanding the strike. 

Like the railways of the United States, numerous Latin American 
roads are handling more cargo than for several years. The Central 
Argentine haulage is up 15 percent; the Buenos Aires Central 12 
percent; the Rosario & Belgrano 14 percent. All of these are repre- 
sentative railways of Argentina. Last year the Northwestern 
Railway of Uruguay enjoyed a 25 percent passenger and an 8 percent 
freight increase in traffic, and thus turned a loss of several previous 
years into a small but pleasing profit. Peruvian railways are install- 
ing smaller, lighter and faster carriage units and thus cutting down 
operating expenses. Slightly increased trafficisnoted. The National 
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Railways of Mexico are enjoying the heaviest traffic experienced in a 
10-year period, notwithstanding the growing highway mileage and 
truck haulage. Passenger traffic increased more than freight; this 
fact is attributed to improved coach comfort, lower fares, more 
frequent services. At least 18 new trains with modern conveniences 
and comforts are operating on Mexican roads. The S4o Paulo 
Railway, known as the world’s greatest coffee transporter and one 
of South America’s best dividend-paying roads, recently established 
a new service that is drawing more and more passengers. The 
innovation is a combination parlor and dining car of late design. 
Half of it is devoted to food service; the car has a ‘‘quick lunch”’ 
division, where moderate-priced food is dispensed. Furthermore, 
the older dining cars on this road could not pass the steep grades of 
the Serra; but the new car makes the entire trip from Sao Paulo to 
Santos without change. Railway electrification has gone forward 
in Brazil, where the Central Railway electrified about 90 miles of 
track. Work started in 1935 and was continued with but little 
interruption through the past year, so that at present the section 
from Rio de Janeiro to Barra do Pirahy and other parts of the road 
are operating with the new power. Needless to say, cars, rails, 
equipment, supplies and warehouses were needed in the undertaking; 
and Brazilian factories contributed a considerable amount of needed 
machinery as well as supplies. 





COPPER SMELTER AT CERRO DE PASCO, PERU. 


The most recent development at this great mining center is the construction of the dam and hydroelectric 
plant in the Mantaro River canyon. 
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The reorganization and refinancing of the International Railways 
of Central America provided the operating company with more than 
$2,000,000 new capital, some of which was used to retire outstanding 
notes; other amounts were allotted to the purchase of new rolling 
stock, which included 10 locomotives and 300 fruit cars. The Inter- 
national Railways, it will be recalled, is the most important railway 
company operating with United States capital outside of the United 
States. Its lines traverse Guatemala from ocean to ocean and also 
many miles of El Salvador. The bulk of the freight is made up of 
bananas, coffee, and lumber; there is an increasing number of pas- 
sengers. Thanks to closer cooperation between a well-known steam- 
ship line and the railway, the Republic of Guatemala and El Salvador 
are now being visited by an increasing number of tourists. 

Tourist traffic between the Americas is extremely active. The 
demand for bookings from New York, New Orleans, and California 
ports to South and Central America exceeds first-class available 
steamship space: reservations have to be made far in advance of sail- 
ing dates. Passenger ships from New York to California via Panama 
and vice versa have been more than liberally patronized; and this 
tourist increase is evident in the Pacific ports of Central America, 
where brief stopovers and inland excursions prove highly popular, 
Guatemala City and San Salvador being the hosts of thousands 
of sightseers. Three inter-American conferences in South America 
contributed to passenger activity, but even outside of this business the 
increased ocean travel was notable. 

Tourists from the United States poured a stream of more than 
ten million dollars into Cuba during the first nine months of 1936. 
This estimate comes from the National Tourist Corporation of 
Habana, which further reports that 127,088 travelers arrived in the 
several ports of the Republic. This number exceeds that of any like 
period for at least four years. 

And even more startling is the statement attributed to Albert K. 
Dawson, of the American Express Company, to the effect that United 
States tourist travel expenditures in 1936 totaled $5,000,000,000, 
and are therefore in excess of the returns from the clothing industry, 
printing, and the lumber business. 

In Cuba there is a new export tax of nine cents a bag on raw sugar. 
This levy, enacted by the Cuban Congress, is expected to amount to 
more than a million dollars a year. The proceeds will be devoted to 
the establishment and maintenance of special rural schools, under the 
supervision of the army, 700 of which are now said to be functioning 
in accordance with the plan. This plan aims to provide at least 
rudimentary education for the masses all over the Republic. 

An extensive study of Cuban-United States commerce in 1936, 
made by the Social Economic Union of Cuba, says among other 
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things: ‘““The 1934 trade treaty, from the American point of view, 
aims not only to increase American exports to Cuba, but also and 
perhaps even more, to increase exports from Cuba to the United 
States. This increase of Cuban exports is a matter which does not 
interest Cuba alone. The interest of the United States in this matter 
is as great as that of the Cubans themselves. The reason is evident, 
although at times it is not appreciated by the opponents of the treaty, 
who look only at one side of the question.”’ 





Courtesy of the Grace Line, 


ON THE PIER AT VALPARAISO, CHILE 


The Latin American countries are increasing in popularity with the United States tourist. Indian handi- 
craft displayed on the pier finds a ready market with northern visitors. 


Of the 15 ' recent trade agreements between the United States and 
foreign nations eight are with Latin American Republics. Or to be 
specific, we now have such agreements with Cuba, Colombia, Brazil, 
Costa Rica (awaiting ratification), Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, several of them having become effective in 1936. Here 
are the words of the American Exporter, an outstanding journal 
devoted to international commercial subjects: ‘‘American exporters 
are almost a unit in applauding the reciprocal tariff program. In 


1 After this article was written an agreement was signed with El Salvador. 
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fact, one recent test showed that 95 percent of the manufacturers 
interested in exporting who were questionnaired favored the program.” 

Not enough time has elapsed since most of the agreements went 
into effect for statisticians to gather the detailed figures on advances 
that might be attributed to the agreements, except in connection with 
the agreement with Cuba which came into effect on September 3, 
1934. Compared with the average for the 2-year period preceding 
the agreement, the rate of increase in the value of United States 
exports to Cuba was 85 percent for the first agreement year (1934-35) 
and 113 percent for the second (1935-36). Likewise, United States 
imports from Cuba reached 151,000,000 dollars durmg 1934-35 and 
115,000,000 dollars during 1935-36, as compared with the excep- 
tionally low average value for the two preceding years of 51,000,000 
dollars. (The abnormal total for 1934-35 was due to large shipments 
of sugar having been held over in anticipation of reductions in the 
United States tariff on sugar.) 





THE SANTOS-SAO PAULO RAILWAY. 


Not only this Brazilian line but many other Latin American railroads profited by the greatly increased 
passenger and freight traffic of 1936. 
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Ax honored visitor from Brazil who recently passed a few weeks 
in the United States was Ambassador José Carlos de Macedo Soares, 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs and chief of the Brazilian delega- 
tion to the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 
who came to this country on a special mission from his Government. 

In Washington the Ambassador was the guest of President Roose- 
velt, whom he had recently helped to welcome to Brazil; of the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union; of the Hon. Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State, and of the Hon. Sumner Welles, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State; and of the National Press Club, to which he delivered a 
message sent by the Brazilian Press Association. The Brazilian 
Embassy gave a large reception in honor of the visitor, attended by the 
diplomatic corps, Government officials, and Capital society. 

From Washington Ambassador Macedo Soares went to New York 
and there was feted at banquets given by the American Brazilian 
Association and the Pan American Society. He was also entertained 
by Grover Whelan, president of the New York World Fair Associa- 
tion, the directors of the National City Bank, and the People’s Man- 
date to the Governments to End War. 

One of the tributes most valued by the Ambassador as an apprecia- 
tion of his efforts on behalf of the peace of the continent was the 
honorary LL. D. conferred upon him by the Catholic University of 
America, Washington. 

At the luncheon given on January 27 in honor of Ambassador 
Macedo Soares by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
the Hon. Cordell Hull, chairman of the Board, welcomed him in the 
following words: 


EXCELLENCY: 

I should like to be able to tell you how sensible I am of the privilege which has 
been granted me today of welcoming you to the home of the Pan American 
Union. I bid you a most cordial weleome in my own name, and on behalf of all 
the other representatives of the American Republics which compose the Gov- 
erning Board of the Union. 

We of the Governing Board feel especially honored by your presence among 
us, not only because you are here as the representative of a country which has 
ever been a leader in the cause of peace and helpful cooperation among nations, 
but because you, yourself, by your own efforts and accomplishments, have given 
strength to and inspired faith in that cause. 
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VISIT OF AMBASSADOR MACEDO SOARES 


Your tireless labors in behalf of peace, as Foreign Minister of your great coun- 
try, as member of the Commission of Mediation set up to promote a solution of 
the Chaco controversy, and as chief of the delegation of Brazil at the recent 
Buenos Aires Conference, have earned for you the gratitude of the peoples of 
the Americas. 

We of the Governing Board are indeed glad to have the opportunity of paying 
you this tribute today, and we ask you to accept it as a humble evidence of the 
great respect and admiration we have for you, and as an expression of our hope 
that the American nations may continue to draw courage and inspiration from 
your generous spirit, your understanding, and your constructive leadership. 


Ambassador Macedo Soares, responding to this greeting, said: 


In sending me to this country to do honor to President Roosevelt and to the 
American nation, the President of the Brazilian Republic, Dr. Getulio Vargas, 
wished to confirm and bear witness to the inalterable continuity of the policy of 
the ‘good neighbor’ which the peoples of America solemnly consecrated by 
unanimous agreement at the recent Conference for the Maintenance of Peace. 

This attitude of the Chief Executive of my Government shows, in the first 
place, the absence of personalism that dominates our international relations. 
Secondly, it proclaims the sincerity and consciousness of responsibility that gov- 
ern our aims in international policy. We all know what the components of 
friendship between peoples are: mutual understanding, high purpose and noble 
sentiment and, last but not least, strength of character in their leaders. Consid- 
ering this reality, which is true even when clothed in rhetoric or brilliantly col- 
ored by imagination, the people of the United States may clearly understand and 
tranquilly rely on the loyal friendship of the Brazilian people. 

Major and minor episodes in the political and diplomatic history of Brazil 
bear witness to a never-failing feeling of kindliness—springing from admiration, 
from respect and sympathy—for the United States. The unchanging tradition 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, since the time of the Empire and through the 
First and the Second Republics, has been that of a loyal, firm, and disinterested 
cooperation with the policy and the diplomacy of the United States. 

In material progress, Brazil and the United States are a little over a quarter of 
a century apart, which is nothing in the long history of nations. We may, 
therefore, clasp hands, taking up harmoniously our part in the common burdens 
of international life, so that each of us may enjoy greater benefit at the end of 
the journey. 

Friendship between peoples is a tree that yields lovely flowers, excellent fruit, 
and grateful shade. The flowers are the good sentiments that bring beauty and 
comfort, in preparation for the fruit, which is the product of work in common 
and the permanence of national life through succeeding generations. The shade 
is the favor done to friends; it is effortless, since it results from the height of the 
tree and the wide spread of its foliage. 

Many years ago the United States of America and Brazil planted the tree of 
friendship, which is growing luxuriantly. Let us rejoice in this worthy result of 
the strenuous labors of our ancestors. Let us be mindful also that we should 
cultivate intelligently and carefully this friendship, that did not spring up in a 
day—this friendship that becomes more beautiful the stronger it grows. 

Friendship is a thing so generous, so noble in its disinterestedness that, every- 
thing considered, it is perhaps the greatest, if not the only, testimony of God in a 
world so full of suffering. 

I raise my glass, gentlemen, to the loyal friendship of the American Republics, 
and, particularly, to that between Brazil and the United States; may Brazilian 
and American hearts ever beat in unison! 
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Those present at the luncheon were, in addition to Ambassador 
Macedo Soares, the Hon. Cordell Hull, president of the Governing 
Board and Secretary of State of the United States; Captain Colén 
Eloy Alfaro, Ambassador of Ecuador; Sefior don Manuel Trucco, 
Ambassador of Chile; Dr. Guillermo Patterson y de Jauregui, Am- 
bassador of Cuba; Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera, Ambassador of 
Mexico; Senor don José Richling, Minister of Uruguay; Senor don 
Miguel Lopez Pumarejo, Minister of Colombia; Dr. Andrés Pastoriza, 
Minister of the Dominican Republic; Dr. Alfredo Busk Codas, Minis- 
ter of Paraguay; Sefior don Ricardo Castro Béoche, Minister of 
Costa Rica; Dr. Didgenes Escalante, Minister of Venezuela; Dr. Luis 
Fernando Guachalla, Minister of Bolivia; Dr. Augusto S. Boyd, Min- 
ister of Panama; Dr. Henri De Bayle, Minister of Nicaragua; Dr. 
Héetor Diaz Leguizamén, Chargé d’Affaires of Argentina; Dr. A. B. 
Bueno do Prado, Chargé d’Affaires of Brazil; Dr. Juan Mendoza 
Almenara, Counsellor of the Embassy of Peru; Dr. Jo&o-Luiz Guima- 
raes Gomes and Dr. Jayme Sloan Chermont, secretaries of Ambassa- 
dor Macedo Soares; and Dr. Pedro de Alba, Assistant Director of the 
Pan American Union. 
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JOSE MARIA DA SILVA PARANHOS, 
BARON DO RIOBRANCO 


FREDERICK WILLIAM GANZERT 


Assistant Professor of History and Political Science, University of Utah 


Ir is now a quarter of a century since the labors of one of Latin 
America’s greatest workers for peace came to an end. The career of 
José Maria da Silva Paranhos, Baron do Rio-Branco, was in his 
lifetime the glory of Brazil, and to-day is one of the glories of America. 
His motto was Ubique patriae memor, but he promoted the interests of 
his own country in ways that contributed toward the security and 
well-being of the entire hemisphere. 

Modern Brazil has produced three outstanding workers for inter- 
national peace: the Baron do Rio-Branco, Ruy Barbosa, and Joaquim 
Nabuco. All were northerners, the first two coming from Bahia, and 
Nabuco from Pernambuco, ‘where the family had lived from the 
earliest times. Rio-Branco was the unostentatious planner and 
worker, a rare combination of scholar and statesman; Ruy Barbosa 
was the political liberal and brilliant orator; Joaquim Nabuco was 
the accomplished diplomat, the graceful speaker and writer, the 
devoted apostle of Pan Americanism. 

Rio-Branco was closely associated with these men, and it will be 
an interesting study for his biographer to determine to what extent 
they influenced one another. 

It was Rio-Branco who had the ready grasp of Brazilian affairs 
and the exhaustive knowledge of South American history and geo- 
graphy that enabled him to bring about in his lifetime the settlement 
of boundary disputes that were centuries old. Ruy Barbosa helped 
him to defend the rights of all small nations at The Hague Peace 
Conference of 1907, and Joaquim Nabuco aided him in his policy of 
rapprochement with the United States. 

The Baron do Rio-Branco had the distinction of holding the post 
of Minister of Foreign Relations of Brazil longer than any other 
chancellor in an American country. This gave him an opportunity to 
work unremittingly toward the accomplishment of certain definite 
ends. He was strictly non-partisan and was thus able to avoid 
friction with any powerful group. First called to take the portfolio 
by his old friend and classmate President Rodrigues Alves in 1902, he 
remained in office under Affonso Penna, Nilo Pecanha, and Hermes 
da Fonseca. Death ended his service on February 10, 1912. 
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Perhaps he could have had the presidency of the Republic; as 
Minister of Foreign Relations he undoubtedly enjoyed greater prestige 
than had he been chief magistrate, and his counsel was sought and 
followed by Presidents and ministers. 

The Baron do Rio-Branco’s greatest claim to a significant place 
in the development of American solidarity is his share in the pacific 
settlement of all of Brazil’s boundary questions except that with 
Paraguay, which had been resolved before his time. 

He was peculiarly fitted for this task because of his familiarity with 
South American history and geography. He had early been seized 
with the desire to write a history of the military record of the Portu- 
guese race in the New World, but by chance the exceptional knowledge 
he accumulated for this purpose was utilized in the adjustment of 
Brazil’s boundary disputes with its neighbors. 

Upwards of sixteen years of his early manhood were spent as consul 
general of Brazil in Liverpool and during this period he labored in- 
cessantly in gathering every possible piece of data connected with 
Brazilian history. He visited continental libraries and archives, took 
voluminous notes, and either bought documents and maps or had 
copies of them made. No other contemporary scholar knew more 
of the history, resources, flora, and fauna of Brazil than Rio-Branco. 

This vast store of information he utilized when he represented his 
country first as counsel at Washington in 1894 in the arbitration of the 
Palmas or Misiones boundary with Argentina by President Grover 
Cleveland of the United States, and secondly in an equally brilliant 
defense of Brazilian claims in the arbitration of the boundary with 
British Guiana before the Swiss Federal Council at Berne in 1900. 

When he took the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs one of his 
cardinal policies was to settle all outstanding boundary controversies. 
In the order of their pressing character they were those with Bolivia, 
Peru, Great Britain in the Guianas, Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, 
Uruguay, and the Netherlands in Guiana. 

Rio-Branco was no sooner installed in Itamaraty Palace than he 
was confronted with a critical international problem in the Acre 
region in northwestern Brazil. Here the rich natural resources had 
attracted rubber gatherers from both Bolivia and Brazil to a region 
the boundaries of which were still in dispute between the two coun- 
tries. Furthermore, the claims of Peru and Ecuador to the same or 
adjacent districts made the situation complicated. War between 
Brazil and Bolivia at least was a possibility when Rio-Branco took 
the matter in hand, and later the boundary dispute with Peru assumed 
a critical phase. 

In both cases, however, the Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was able to bring about a peaceful solution. 
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JOSE MARIA DA SILVA PARANHOS, BARON DO RIO-BRANCO. 


Twenty-five years have elapsed since the death of this eminent Brazilian statesman, whose achievements 
will always distinguish him as an outstanding contributor to inter-American peace. 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Although a vociferous element in his own country clamored for 
war with Bolivia he was able to negotiate a modus vivendi in com- 
pliance with which forces from both countries policed the territory in 
dispute until a boundary could be delimited. The Treaty of Petrop- 
olis, signed in the city of that name on November 19, 1903, is one of 
the landmarks in American confraternity and is a tribute to the 
wisdom of the statesmen on both sides. By its terms an exchange 
of territories was arranged. To compensate for the cession of the 
Acre territory to Brazil by Bolivia, the Brazilians pledged themselves 
to pay £2,000,000 for the improvement of communications and to 
construct at their own expense on Brazilian territory a railroad 
around the falls of the Madeira River. The Madeira-Mamoré line 
was completed in 1913 in accordance with this promise. The treaty, 
providing as it did for freedom of navigation, went far toward making 
the Amazon a great inland sea, to be used in common by all the 
Republics which have rivers flowing into it. Since the treaty there 
have been no serious questions between the two countries. 

A similarly dangerous situation had developed by 1904 in the rubber 
producing region of the Jurué and Purts Rivers, where Brazil, Bolivia, 
and Peru all had rival claims. : 

Peru claimed approximately 72,600 square miles of the territory 
which Brazil had received by the Treaty of Petropolis from Bolivia. 
This was part of an area the dispute over the title to which Bolivia 
and Peru had submitted to the arbitration of the President of Argen- 
tina before the conclusion of the Petropolis agreement. 

To Peru’s protest against the Petropolis cession of the area to 
Brazil, Rio-Branco replied that by the treaty of 1903 Brazil had 
really only gotten back lands to which it enjoyed title prior to a treaty 
made with Bolivia in 1867, when this area was ceded to the La Paz 
government in order to keep its friendship and the regard of other 
American nations during the Paraguayan War. 

Rio-Branco would not accede to Peru’s request for settlement by 
a mixed tribunal set up by the three disputants, partly because the 
controversy between Bolivia and Peru was over titles emanating 
from Spain, the validity of which Brazil as a successor of Portugal 
could not admit. His policy was to treat with one of two litigants 
before settling with the other. This he had done in the dispute with 
Bolivia over Acre and he did the same in other questions over limits. 

As the twentieth century opened there were numerous conflicts 
between rubber hunters of both countries and by 1903 Brazilian 
settlers were resisting by arms the attempts of the Peruvian govern- 
ment to establish its authority in the Chandless River region, and 
each side alleged that certain of its nationals had been shot by the 
other. 
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Rio-Branco protested to the Peruvian Government against the 
dispatch of armed forces into the Acre Territory and in May, 1904, 
the Brazilian government decreed an embargo upon the transit of 
war material up the Amazon to Peru. 

When both governments realized the danger of the situation, Rio- 
Branco proposed the immediate evacuation by Peruvians of territory 
inhabited by Brazilians and the neutralization of the troubled areas 
on the upper Juru4 and Purts Rivers. 

The Lima Government accepted the proposal, which was embodied 
in a treaty concluded in Rio de Janeiro by the two powers on July 
12, 1904. The Peruvians withdrew both military forces and customs 
authorities and two mixed commissions administered the neutralized 
territory until May 31, 1908. Negotiations continued meanwhile 
and when the Argentine award in the dispute between Bolivia and 
Peru was found to be favorable to the former, more than half the 
territory that Peru claimed from Brazil was placed out of question. 

This was an example of the advantage of Rio-Branco’s long tenure 
of his post, for he was able to keep negotiations alive despite changes 
in ministers on the Peruvian side. He succeeded in terminating the 
contioversy with Peru on September 8, 1909, when a treaty was 
signed by the two governments in Rio de Janeiro determining the 
frontier and establishing generous reciprocal navigation privileges 
similar to those agreed upon with Bolivia in the Treaty of Petropolis. 

In controversies with both nations Rio-Branco aided in promoting 
continental harmony because he was able and willing to obtain a 
cessation of warlike activities until an agreement was reached by 
direct negotiation.' 

The boundary with Great Britain in the Guianas was settled by 
arbitration of the King of Italy in 1904. Joaquim Nabuco, as 
Brazilian advocate, perhaps shortened his life by the efforts he put 
into the preparation of his country’s case, but a great deal of Rio- 
Branco’s erudition went into the two memoranda submitted by the 
Brazilian government to Lord Salisbury during the previous negotia- 
tions of the late nineties. 

The frontier lines with Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, and Dutch 
Guiana were all settled by negotiations with the governments involved 
before the Baron’s death in 1912. In the three-cornered dispute over 
the Oriente country between Ecuador, Peru, and Colombia, Rio- 
Branco followed his usual course of settling with one country at a time. 

If ever there was an example of altruism in international relations, 
it was the generous treatment of a small neighbor, Uruguay, by 
Brazil, in the boundary rectification of 1909 at the instance of the 


1 See the writer’s article, ‘The Boundary Controversy in the Upper Amazon between Brazil, Bolivia, 
and Peru, 1903-1909’, The Hispanic American Historical Review, vol. XIV, no. 4, November, 1934. 
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Baron do Rio-Branco. In 1851, when Uruguay was a troubled 
border State, the government of Dom Pedro had seen to it that a 
boundary treaty was signed which gave certain advantages to the 
Empire. 

The frontier line was drawn along the western or Uruguayan 
shore of Lake Mirim and along the right bank of the Jaguarao River. 
But by Rio-Branco’s time the people of Uruguay had long desired 
a boundary that would run along the middle of the lake and the 
main channel of the river, as is customary in international practice, 
and wished to enjoy navigation in common with Brazil, so that their 
northeastern regions might have an outlet to the Atlantic through 
the Brazilian Lagéa dos Patos. 

The Baron was struck by the injustice of this boundary and also 
saw an opportunity to strengthen the friendship of the two nations. 
At his suggestion the Brazilian Congress in 1910 approved a new 
treaty of limits which gave to Uruguay a condominium with Brazil 
over the waters of the frontier lake and river. 

Brazil ceded to its neighbor that part of Lake Mirim from the 
stream of Sdo Miguel to the Jaguaréo River lymg between the 
western or Uruguayan shore of the lake and the new frontier, which 
would follow a line as nearly as possible mediately between the 
principal points of the shores of the lake or along its main channel. 
Brazil further ceded that portion of the waters of the Jaguarao be- 
tween its right or southern bank and the thalweg. By the treaty 
Brazil retained approximately 2,860 square kilometers of the lake, 
while Uruguay was given 720 kilometers. 

This liberal act strengthened the friendship between the two coun- 
tries and has been acclaimed by publicists as an unprecedented deed. 

A remarkable feature of these boundary settlements is that much 
of the work of finding delimitation lines was that of Rio-Branco 
himself. At the close of his career he had been responsible for 
placing out of dispute a total area greater than that of Chile. 

The Baron early applied the precept of the Republican constitution 
of 1891 which made resort to arbitration mandatory upon Brazilian 
governments. When he came into office he found only one existing 
arbitration treaty, and that unratified. Upon his death his country 
had no fewer than thirty-one. These ranged from the agreement 
with Chile, which provided for the arbitration of any question which 
might be formulated juridically, and that with Argentina, which 
reserved constitutional questions, to others less liberal, which con- 
tained the usual exception of “the vital interests of third States.” 
At the time of the Baron’s death Brazil led all nations in the number 
of arbitration treaties. 

At The Hague Peace Conference of 1907, although Rio-Branco’s 
eloquent spokesman, Senator Ruy Barbosa, insisted upon a cautious 
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attitude toward any general treaty of arbitration, the Brazilian dele- 
gation proposed an enlightened world agreement to forsake wars of 
conquest. A glance at the text will indicate that Rio-Branco strongly 
advocated this policy, advanced at the First International Con- 
ference of American States in 1890 and reaffirmed subsequently at 
other conferences as well as in the declaration made by nineteen 
American governments on August 3, 1932, banning changes of terri- 
torial ownership by force in the Chaco region. 

The Brazilian proposal, offered by Ruy Barbosa, but not pressed 
upon the conference, read as follows: 

None of the signatory Powers shall undertake to alter, by means of war, the 
present boundaries of its territory at the expense of other powers until arbitration 
has been proposed by the power claiming the right to make the alteration and 
refused, or if the other Power disobeys the arbitral award. If any of these 
Powers violates this engagement, the change of territory brought about by arms 
will not be legally valid. 


The proposal, as has been said, was not urged upon the conference 
and it was not adopted, but it illustrates the progressive spirit of 
Rio-Branco and Ruy Barbosa. 

Rio-Branco early in the century discerned the shifting of the axis 
of power from the old world to the new and with Joaquim Nabuco 
embarked upon a policy of rapprochement with the United States. 

Rio-Branco’s friendship for the United States is well attested by 
the tribute to American-Brazilian amity from his own pen which 
appeared in the Rio de Janeiro Jornal do Commercio at the time diplo- 
matic representation in the Brazilian capital and in Washington was 
reciprocally raised to embassy rank.’ 

The Baron tried to procure the introduction of a declaration 
acknowledging the beneficial character of the Monroe Doctrine at the 
Fourth International Conference of American States in Buenos Aires 
in 1910, but unfavorable circumstances made it inadvisable for the 
Brazilian delegation to offer the proposal. 

The key to Rio-Branco’s Pan Americanism was a continental inter- 
pretation and application of the Monroe Doctrine, the formation of a 
New World solidarity upon an understanding between Brazil and the 
other two major Latin American powers and harmonious cooperation 
with the United States as a guarantee of continental peace. 

He expressed this idea at the opening sessions of the Third Latin 
American Scientific Congress in Rio de Janeiro in 1905, saying: 

It is imperative that, before fifty years, at least four or five of the greater 
nations of Latin America shall join in noble emulation for the purpose of defense 


with our great sister of the North, to compete with the most powerful States of 
the world. 


2 James Brown Scott, Reports to The Hague Conferences, p. 494. 
3“O Brasil, os Estados Unidos e o Monroism”’, reprinted with notes by the Imprensa Nacional, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1930, under the title of ‘‘Brasil e Estados Unidos da America.’’ 
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But he made it clear that he was threatening no one, by adding: 


To the countries of Europe with which we have always been linked and must 
continue to be joined by so many moral ties and so many economic interests, we 
desire only to continue to offer the same guarantees that we have given them up 
to the present time of our constant love of order and of progress. 

Rio-Branco’s dream of a moral alignment of the most powerful 
South American States was not realized in his lifetime, but he laid 
the foundation for the A. B. C. Treaty which was concluded by his 
successor in Itamaraty, Dr. Lauro Miller. This treaty, signed by 
representatives of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile on May 25, 1915, was 
avowedly a fundamental pact of amity and American confraternity. 
The treaty was never ratified, but it led to later agreements like the 
Gondra Convention, signed at the Fifth International Conference of 
American States in Santiago, Chile, in 1923 and the conciliation and 
arbitration agreements concluded in Washington in the winter of 
1928-29. 

The true feelings of the Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
toward Brazil’s great southern neighbor and his desire for cementing 
friendship with that nation and Chile are well expressed in a letter 
he wrote on September 3, 1905, to Dr. Manuel Gorostiaga, the 
Argentine Minister of Foreign Relations. 

“During my youth there was a real alliance between Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic,’ he said in part. ‘I am the son of a man who 
was always a sincere friend of the Argentine nation and who gave 
many proofs of this throughout his political career. He would wish 
that of me, too, it could be said, that during my tenure of public 
office I did what I could to banish prejudice and to promote har- 
monious relations between the two peoples. J am more and more 
convinced that a cordial understanding between Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile would be most profitable for each of the three nations and 
would be beneficial both within and without their frontiers. These 
are likewise the sentiments of our present President,* as they were 
of his predecessors and of the statesmen of the second reign.”’ 

In summing up the career of the Baron do Rio-Branco it may well 
be said that he was a patriot who could see beyond the boundaries 
of his own country to the radiant horizon of a united America. 

4 The President was Dr. Francisco de Paulo Rodrigues Alves. The entire letter is reproduced by Vicente 


G. Quesada, sometime Argentine minister in Brazil, in Mis Memorias diplomaticas. Mision ante el 
Gobierno del Brasil (Imprensa de Coni Hermanos, Buenos Aires, 1908, 2 vols.) Vol. II, p. 436. 
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THE GOVERNING BOARD 
HONORS DR. GUILLERMO PATTERSON 
RETIRING AMBASSADOR OF CUBA 


‘Tue Governing Board of the Pan American Union tendered a 
luncheon on February 23 to the retiring Cuban Ambassador and 
member of the Board, Dr. Guillermo Patterson y de Jauregui, who 
has left for his new post in Mexico. 

Those present were, in addition to the guest of honor, the Hon. 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the United States and president of 
the Board; Captain Coldn Eloy Alfaro, Ambassador of Ecuador and 
vice president of the Board; Dr. Felipe A. Espil, Ambassador of the 
Argentine Republic; Sefior don Manuel Trucco, Ambassador of Chile; 
Sefior don Manuel de Freyre y Santander, Ambassador of Peru; Dr. 
Luis Fernando Guachalla, Minister of Bolivia; Dr. Ricardo Castro 
Béeche, Minister of Costa Rica; Dr. Héctor David Castro, Minister of 
El Salvador; Dr. Adrian Recinos, Minister of Guatemala; Dr. Augusto 
8. Boyd, Minister of Panama; Dr. Alfredo Busk Codas, Minister of 
Paraguay; Dr. Andrés Pastoriza, Minister of the Dominican Republic; 
Sefior don José Richling, Minister of Uruguay; Dr. A. B. Bueno do 
Prado, Chargé d’ Affaires of Brazil; Sefior don Luis Quintanilla, Chargé 
d’ Affaires of Mexico; and Dr. L. S. Rowe and Dr. Pedro de Alba, 
Director General and Assistant Director, respectively, of the Pan 
American Union. 

The Secretary of State, Hon. Cordell Hull, as chairman of the 
Board, spoke on behalf of his colleagues, saying: 

Mr. AMBASSADOR: 

After an extended period of devoted and efficient service as a member of this 
Board you are about to take your leave to serve as the representative of your 
country in Mexico. I am sure that I speak for every member of this Board when 
J express our deep and sincere regret at your departure. Your qualities of mind 
and heart have endeared you to every member of the Governing Board and your 
statesmanlike outlook has been of the greatest service in furthering the great 
purposes for which the Pan American Union was established. Your devotion to 
the cause of Pan American unity assures us that in your new field of activity we 
can always count on your interest and cooperation. 

It is hardly necessary for me to assure you, Mr. Ambassador, that the warmest 
wishes of every member of this Board accompany you in the new and important 
duties which you are soon to assume. Every member of the Board joins with me 
in wishing you the fullest measure of success in the fulfillment of the mission with 
which your Government has entrusted you. 
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GOVERNING BOARD HONORS RETIRING AMBASSADOR 


As Secretary of State of the United States may I add a personal word to express 
a deep sense of obligation for the distinguished service which you have rendered, 
both to your country and to mine in strengthening the traditional bonds of friend- 
ship that unite the two nations. 


The Ambassador of Cuba replied: 


GENTLEMEN: 

It has been an honor for me to have been associated with the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union during the two years in which I have represented my 
country as Ambassador in the United States. 

I have labored with the greatest enthusiasm for the ideals of Pan Americanism, 
which is of great interest to all the sons of this American continent, and I can 
assure you that, wherever I may be stationed, you may always count upon my 
most sincere cooperation. 

Although I have been honored by my Government with a transfer to Mexico, 
to which I look forward with pleasure because I have friends in that sister country 
whom I esteem highly, I shall never forget the many kind and courteous atten- 
tions which have been given me by my warm friends of the Governing Board, our 
Chairman and Vice Chairman, and the Director General and Assistant Director 
of the Pan Ameriean Union. I shall always recall them with pleasure. 

It has been a great satisfaction for me to hear from the lips of the distinguished 
Secretary of State of this country that my labors as chief of the Cuban mission 
have been gratifying to him because they have linked more closely the traditional 
ties of friendship between our two nations; but I ought to tell you that I have 
always enjoyed in my relations with the Department of State all the cooperation, 
good will, and assistance necessary to bring them to success, not only from the 
Secretary but also from the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Sumner Welles, an irre- 
placeable officer in a difficult position, who acts with extraordinary ability and to 
the complete satisfaction of all the representatives of the American Republics in 
Washington. 

There is coming in my place as Ambassador in Washington Dr. Pedro Martinez 
Fraga, a man of ability and culture who has occupied important posts in my 
country, which he has discharged with skill and competence. and I am sure that 
he will merit the friendship and esteem of all of you for his character and fine 
qualities. 

I do not recall, during my lengthy diplomatic career, having passed a more 
agreeable period than that in Washington, where official groups, as well as the 
diplomatic corps and Washington society, have extended to my family and 
myself every possible consideration, which we shall never forget. 

In giving you a farewell greeting at this luncheon with which you have honored 
me, I wish to express to you my deepest thanks for such a delightful courtesy, 
which I shall recall with most pleasant memories. 
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Dr. Henri De Bayle, who on December 30, 1936, presented to 
President Roosevelt his letters of credence as Minister Resident of 
Nicaragua, was born in Leédn on November 1, 1899, the son of 
Dr. Luis H. Debayle, long prominent as a Nicaraguan statesman, and 
of Sefiora Dofia Casimira Sacasa de Debayle. 

After graduating from the Instituto Nacional de Occidente in Leén 
Dr. De Bayle came to the United States at the age of seventeen and 
entered the College of the University of Pennsylvania, where he took 
pre-medical work. In 1919 he matriculated in the Medical School 
of the University of Pennsylvania and was graduated with honors 
in 1923. That he was an able and popular student is attested by 
his membership in the Phi Chi medical fraternity and the Alpha 
Omega Alpha honorary medical fraternity and the offices of secretary 
and president that he held in several undergraduate organizations. 

After service for three years as interne in the Episcopal Hospital in 
Philadelphia and obtaining the diploma of the National Board of 
Medical Examiners, Dr. De Bayle returned to Nicaragua, where he 
practiced medicine and surgery in Leén and Managua from 1926 to 
1933. During that time he became a member of the faculty of the 
School of Medicine in Leén and of the surgical staff of San Vicente 
Hospital in that city, and later surgeon of the General Hospital in 
Managua. He was also extremely active in charitable and social work 
and rendered valuable service in the reconstruction of the Managua 
General Hospital after the severe earthquake in 1931. 

In 1933 Dr. De Bayle was sent to Washington by his Government 
as Chargé d’Affaires of the Nicaraguan Legation. Since that time 
he has also served as the representative of his country on the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union. He has twice been the 
Nicaraguan delegate to the Congresses of the Military Surgeons of 
America, of whose organization he is an honorary member, and for 
three successive years, while he has been residing in Washington, he 
has been elected president of the Washington chapter of the Pan 
American Medical Association. He has also been made a fellow of 
the American College of Surgeons. 

The government of Ecuador has honored him with the decoration 
of the order Al Mérito. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE 
WITH LATIN AMERICA IN 1936 


MATILDA PHILLIPS 


Chief, Statistical Division, Pan American Union 


Accorpine to statistics recently issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce, the total trade of the United States with the 20 Latin 
American republics for the year ended December 1936 amounted to 
$897,020,000. Imports were valued at $501,791,000 and exports at 
$395,229,000. The total trade shows an increase in value of 11.4 
percent as compared with the preceding year. There was an in- 
crease of 8.8 percent in imports and 14.8 percent in exports. 

Imports from the northern group of countries and from South 
America showed increases of 17.5 percent and 3.2 percent, respec- 
tively, as compared with 1935. Exports to the northern group in 
1935 increased by 12.2 percent over the previous year and to South 
America by 17.3 percent. 

The figures in the accompanying tables show the distribution of 
the trade of the United States with Latin America by values for the 
year 1936, with comparisons for the preceding year. 


TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH LATIN AMERICA, 12 MONTHS 
ENDED DECEMBER 


United States imports from Latin America 


[Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 
































Percent 
Country of origin 1985 1936 change in 
1936 
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TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH LATIN AMERICA, 12 MONTHS 


ENDED DECEMBER—Continued 


United States exports to Latin America 


[Values in thousands of dollars, 1. e., 060 omitted! 


AMERICA IN 19386 









































Percent 
Country of destination 1935 1936 change in 
1936 
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1 United States statistics credit commodities in considerable quantities imported from and exported to 
Bolivia and Paraguay via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the republics of Bolivia and Para- 
guay, but to the countries in which the ports of entry or departure are located. 
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THE LITTLE HORSES OF RAQUIRA' 
By GERMAN ARCINIEGAS 


lk YOU go to Chiquinquira * be sure to ask for the little horses 
from Raquira. There are many things to see in this city of miracles. 
There is the faded painting of the Virgin that all the pilgrims come 
to adore, a painting richly framed in repoussé silver, and there is 
the Virgin’s crown set with diamonds as pure as those adorning the 
diadem of England’s queen. . . . But among other sights there is 
hardly anything that will please you as much as the little horses 
from Raquira. Therefore I beg you to go first of all to the toy 
stores and ask for them. They hold the real charm of Chiquinquira. 

Not even on the most marvelous of all Christmas trees ever deco- 
rated in the world hang as many toys as there are in the circle of 
shops around the plaza in Chiquinquiré. When an Indian goes 
there to fulfill a vow, for the first time in his life he is lavish with his 
pitiful small savings. For years maidservants hoard in a little bank 
the pennies they manage to pilfer from their mistresses. The Indians 
put by the profit from a good crop, stretch their wages by decreasing 
the hours of sodden happiness which the inn might give, or borrow 
money whose repayment will practically enslave them for the rest 
of their lives; but from somewhere they get money to fulfill their 
vows. It is when they come to Chiquinquiré that the ragged are 
dressed in new clothes, straw hats are decked with ribbons, songs 
and dances are heard, knotted handkerchiefs are untied, trembling 
hands deliver the money for masses, and presents for children are 
bought for the first and last time in their lives. Presents of toys— 
toys of wood, of tagua, of leather, of pottery: little horses from 
Raquira! 

In one way or another Chiquinquira is especially the sanctuary of 
the Indians. The inns are swamped by human waves rolling in 
from the hills and ravines, the mountains and plains of the central 
range. The pilgrimage ends at the convent, but in the shops are 
displayed the loveliest toys that the eyes of little Indians ever beheld. 
Pottery horses from RAquira, some painted in gay colors and others 
white and porous as they come from the kiln; tops and teetotums of 
tagua; orange-wood balls to catch on a stick; little boxes lined with 
rabbit fur; the most durable tambourines in the world; shining, 
brightly colored gourds; diminutive nine-stringed guitars on which 


1 From Revista de las Indias, September 1936. Published by the Ministry of National Education, Bogota. 
2 Chiquinquira is about 90 miles north of Bogota. 
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children try the first measures of the bambuco; accordion-like purses, 
slung over the shoulder by a strap, half a hand’s width but with all 
the proper fittings and pockets, which delight the children; sets of 
miniature tagua dishes in which each dish is hardly a quarter of an 
inch high; sets of chessmen still more tiny, a miracle of skill; red and 
black wooden dishes and cups, like Russian toys, for doll’s houses; 
little glass boxes in which the image of the Virgin disappears under 
colored tin foliage like a humble reproduction of the icons cherished 
by the mujiks; small ivory angels with eyes popping out; rosaries of 
Job’s tears; tiny crosses which, when held to the eye, show the image 
of the Virgin through an orifice; many scapularies; but, better than 


4 





From “Revista de las Indias.” 


LITTLE HORSES OF RAQUIRA) 


“The loveliest toys that the eyes of little Indians ever beheld are the pottery horses from Raquira, some 
painted in gay colors and others white and porous.” 


anything else, the little horses from R4quira, in which Indian skill 
has embodied an ingenuous thought in clay. 

Nowhere else have J seen man so close to earth as in Raquira. It 
is, of course, true that throughout America, from time immemorial, 
people have made water bottles and jars, but in Raquira the clay 
seems actually to claim the hand of man. The earth takes pleasure 
in being of service. Therefore along the whole length of the road from 
Raquira to Leiva you will not see in three hours on horseback a single 
straw hut. The villages in this region with roofs of baked tile are 
almost unique in Colombia. Moreover, on the yellow plains dotted 
with cactus and gashed by gullies and ravines washed out by the rains, 
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COLOMBIAN TOYS. 


Upper: Diminutive pottery, the smallest of which 
is about one inch in height. Center: “‘Juego de 
la coca.’”’ The orange-wood ball tied to the 
carved stick is tossed in the air with the object 
of catching it by its hollow on theend of thestick. 
Lower: Tiny articles of tagua, ranging in size 
from one-quarter inch upwards. 





THE LITTLE HORSES OF RAQUIRA 


the country people’s houses are so much a part of the landscape that 
they can hardly be told from the earth. There are many that are 
little more than caves on the edge of a ravine. Others, raised above 
ground, have for roofs a layer of clay and pebbles exactly like the 
earth that covers the fields. ... In Leiva you will see that the 
stores have pottery show cases, that the benches around the entrance 
halls in homes are of pottery and that even the very beds themselves 
are of adobe. The floors of the houses are made of clay spread damp 
over planks, and this clay is so complaisant that with the passage of 
time it takes on a polish as brilliant as that of the parquet in the 
finest ballroom. . . . 

If you consider the place that ceramics occupied in primitive 
America you will find that there was no corner where this industry 
and art did not have workmen and artists. Archaeologists opening 


A COLOMBIAN 
WATER CARRIER. 


Tays which are much in evi- 
dence at the Caribbean 
ports of the country are 
typical figures modeled in 
rubber. 





graves in the region inhabited by the Quimbayas encounter, mixed 
with pottery utensils of local manufacture, black painted dishes 
coming from the land of the Incas. In Guajira, the district occupied 
by the unknown nation of the Tayronas, are found numerous jars 
two arms’ length in circumference, which served as funeral urns for 
the ashes of chieftains. From the remote part of the Amazon basin 
inhabited by the Omaguas, Fray Gaspar de Carvajal, the companion 
of Orellana on the first trip down the Amazon in 1541, wrote that he 
found in a town ‘“‘a house of pleasure in which there was much pottery 
of various manufactures, not only water bottles but very large 
jars of more than 25 arrobas’ capacity and other small vessels like 
plates and bowls and candlesticks of the best pottery ever seen in 
the world, for that from Malaga does not equal this, which is all 
glazed and enamelled in every color, dazzlingly bright.” Do you 
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really understand what that means? Primitive pottery along the 
Amazon, as beautifully decorated as that produced by the Moors in 
Spain—that is, the pottery whose glaze, made from a secret formula, 
artists and scientists of our time have not been able to reproduce. 

Yes, throughout America there were potters but in few places was 
the life of man so intimately connected with clay as in Raquira. In 
regions more fortunately situated for the accumulation of riches the 
potter was merely one of many workmen in the complicated throng 
of artisans and artists grouped about the chieftains to weave blankets, 
cast gold, make mantles of feathers or carve in stone the images of 
the gods. In R&quira there were only man and clay. If you travel 
the roads uniting the town with the neighboring markets you will 
meet a file of Indians carrying mountains of jars on their backs to 
distribute among all the villages of the Provinces of Boyaca and 
Cundinamarca. Along the road are insignificant huts, each invari- 
ably having an adobe kiln in which the potter’s product is being fired. 
The villages are today as poor as they were before the Conquest, and 
the people have less happiness under the burden of the masters who 
brought them servitude, decimation, taxes—in one word, civilization. 
The potter no longer pauses to ornament his vases as he did in the 
time of the Indian chiefs. He confines himself to rounding the base 
of the jars, putting the handles on firmly and producing something 
cheap that will be useful to his neighbors. But in spite of everything, 
the potter loves his clay, his earth, and when he finds a deposit of 
white clay he saves it to use for fashioning, in his leisure time, some 
tiny dishes for a doll’s house. Women, children, and even old men 
place their toys close to the kiln. 

While in other places the workman, when his day is over, casts 
himself on the ground to let time pass in clouds of tobacco smoke, in 
Raquira hours of leisure are spent in making trifles from damp clay. 
Thus it must always be in potteries. 

For I remember stopping by the way 
To watch a Potter thumping his wet Clay: 
And with its all-obliterated Tongue 
It murmur’d—‘‘Gently, Brother, gently, pray.” 

The intelligence of man can hardly invent a better explanation of 
certain human phenomena than that of dividing the individual into 
body and soul. The Indians knew this as well as we do. When 
European greed tortured the last of the chiefs to wring from him the 
secret of where he had hidden his treasure, he said, ‘“You may do with 
my body as you wish, but my will no one rules.” Here are the 
Indians, working the lands of others, paying taxes, carrying burdens 
as if they were beasts, in a complete surrender of the body which 
makes them skeptics in the most desolating philosophical sense of 
the word. But who has grasped in his hand the soul of the Indian? 
Who has conquered the unassailable redoubt of his hidden life? 
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Only love can surmount the walls of the spirit—love which is 
renunciation, and neither pride nor selfishness. To love something 
one must begin to understand it, and one loves only what is 
approached humbly, without the desire of imposing one’s own will. 
And who has approached the soul of the Indians in this attitude? 
How can they open the door of which love alone guards the key? 

What has been called, and perhaps properly, the epic of the con- 
quest was carried out under the protection of horses. Without 
horses Cortés could not have conquered the Aztecs nor Gonzalo 
Jiménez overwhelmed the sovereigns of the Chibchas. Bernal Diaz, 
that chronicler of New Spain whose pages are full of the most fresh 
and vivid phrases, says that the conquest was due first to God and 





MEXICAN TOYS AND ORNAMENTS. 


This group, collected from scattered regions includes: (Front) a fish made from a gourd, a gaily painted 
pottery pig, a black pottery bull; (rear) two lacquered gourd birds, a woman and man of rush, and a water 
jar in the form of a bull. 


next to horses—those monstrous horses that conquered the spirit of 
Indian warriors, humbling them as by a supernatural force. 

In my modest opinion the new epic will also have to be effected by 
means of horses,—not those terrible Andalusian steeds but unsteady 
little pottery nags such as the horses of Raquira, on whose backs— 
and therefore very badly mounted—we shall have to penetrate the 
Indians’ demesne in order to know the realm of their minds. 

As I write these trifles, I have before me a diminutive world formed 
by my clay toys. Here is the figurine of an Indian woman sitting 
firmly on horseback, her hands gracefully disposed on the animal’s 
neck and haunch. Here is the vain rider who pulls up his horse 
before the Fine View Inn and without dismounting calls for a drink 
of aguardiente, and here a woman with thick braids, a child’s head 
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just discernible behind hers, is playing the guitar while a friend comes 
up with a mug of beer. Next is the visit of two village youths, in 
which two prim young women stand with their legs and arms 
arranged very symmetrically and properly while the young men 
cross their legs the better to hold the guitars from which bambucos 
are doubtless pouring forth. Is it not true that these figurines 
reflect the world in miniature? 

The potter looks for scenes of ordinary life. He takes more care 
to put a guitar in the right position than to give a lady a beautiful 
nose. The figures are grotesque and rudimentary but the artist does 
not pretend to make them otherwise. They have no pretension 
because they are made in moments of leisure, for fun and with the 
sense of mockery that the Indian has when he retires into his inner 





POTTERY BULLS FROM PERU. 


Carefully modeled and tinted in a traditional manner are these specimens of Indian handicraft. Horses 
also are offered for sale by the potters of Pucara. 


world and likes to think that the white man has not been able to 
conquer bim. I have among my toys a young gentleman in a sweater 
who with his right hand plays with his tie; his left is thrust into the 
pocket of his coat. It is a perfect image of an irresistible youth, made 
with exquisite humor. This proves that these silent Indians do have 
some inner resources for diverting and amusing themselves. 

Waldo Frank said—and I do not now remember how he proved 
it—that the modern world was a jungle, the tropical jungle itself. 
I believe exactly the opposite, for when I was in the jungle I saw that 
what distinguished the life there from the life that we believe we lead 
was exactly the ease with which one found one’s self. Consider that 
in the modern city people do nothing but flee from themselves and 
from self-communion, fal] into a whirlpool of distractions which 
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attain their object of fooling the multitudes, of distracting them— 
which is the same as saying that they take people away from them- 
selves. 

When, as you went out into the street, have you met yourself? 
In the forest, in the savage world, every hour is but a mirror placed 
before your own spirit. And if some day you have the happiness, as 
I wish you may, of mounting in imagination the little horses of 
Raquira—little horses brought to life in the solitary lives of Indians 
when they were alone with their souls, I assure you that you will 
take not only a journey to the inner kingdom of the Chibchas, which 
still exists, but to your own inner kingdom. And Colombians can 
never say with assurance that they know their own locality, their 
own country, their own race, without having taken this journey—a 
journey with Simplicity. . 
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IRRIGATION IN MEXICO’ 


FRANCISCO VAZQUEZ DEL MERCADO, C. E. 


Executive Member of the National Irrigation Commission 


Aone the various vitally important problems that the Mexican 
Government has had to solve in its endeavor to improve, in accordance 
with modern philosophic trends, the social and economic conditions 
of the proletarian masses, the most important is the land problem. 
This outstanding factor in the economic life of the people was worthy 
of the closest attention and coordinated efforts of the Government 
institutions emanating from the Revolution. Patriotic and humani- 
tarian efforts in the solution of this problem have resulted in a basic 
postulate, namely, the rational restitution, granting and reallotment 
of lands to the agricultural masses, which lands under the former 
feudal system were held by a few privileged individuals. 

The solution of this important social problem involves not only 
restoring and granting lands but also securing rapidly their ulti- 
mate maximum productivity, through financing and irrigation. To 
obtain more effectively economic mass production, a vital factor in 
the existence and progress of modern society, the government of 
President Cardenas has given to the National Commission of Irriga- 
tion new importance, new standards, and a more precise orientation, 
in order that it may cooperate in an efficient manner in the rapid and 
complete solution of one of the most important phases of this vital 
national problem. 

The work which, in accordance with these aims, is being developed 
by the National Commission of Irrigation is of great importance as 
a technical factor in the solution of one of the most interesting and 
essential phases of the land problem. It refers particularly to the 
better and more complete development, distribution, and scientific 
utilization of the nation’s waters, for the intensive and intelligent 
cultivation of the land. In this connection, especially outstanding 
are the storage works on our northern rivers which, with storage 
works on international rivers, will furnish water for the transforma- 
tion of the arid wastes of this portion of our territory into fertile lands 
suitable for cultivation. 

The efforts of the National Irrigation Commission have resulted 
in phenomenal development, great advantages accruing to national 
agriculture and positive benefits to the farmers of the middle and 
proletarian classes. It is pertinent to note that, in order to obtain 

1 Taken from an address published in 1936. Some data have been added from President Cardenas’ 


broadeast to the Mexican nation on January 1, 1937.—EDITOR. 
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this result, it has been necessary to make an enormous economic 
sacrifice, and to overcome innumerable obstacles of all kinds. In 
the beginning, the Government had no specialists available for this 
class of work. It was necessary to contract with foreign companies 
and to arrange that the construction companies should supply foreign 
technical operators. This very fact served as a stimulus for the 
development of national experts, and gave opportunities to numerous 
Mexican technicians and workmen to prepare themselves in the 
various specialties involved in the construction of great hydraulic 
works. 

This effort has borne successful fruits with surprising rapidity. 
Mexican technicians and workmen have prepared themselves in such 
a manner as to enable them to perform the work with ability and 
efficiency, and it has been possible to displace all foreign employees 
and have the work carried on exclusively by citizens of the Republic. 
The successful results accomplished have not only given prestige to 
our citizens, but have brought honor to Mexico. The methods and 
work accomplished are being consulted and taken officially as models 
by governments of other nations. 

To give a clear idea of the work accomplished by the National 
Commission of Irrigation, under the express order of the President 
of the Republic and with the efficient collaboration of General 
Saturnino Cedillo, Secretary of Agriculture and president of the 
National Commission of Irrigation, explicit data will be given regard- 
ing the various projects, their construction, and their results. During 
this period, construction of all irrigation works has been intensified. 

Prior to the end of 1935, the sum of approximately 28 million dollars 
had been invested in the development of irrigation projects in the 
States of Tamaulipas, Aguascalientes, Hidalgo, Chihuahua, Nuevo 
Leén, Coahuila and Sinaloa. In dams and other structures, 455,000 
cubic yards of concrete had been poured. Nearly 494,000 acres 
of lands of excellent quality previously uncultivated and neglected 
had been placed under cultivation, for which purpose two billion 
cubic meters (1,620,000 acre-feet) of water are needed annually. 

It is important to emphasize the fact that these enormous stored 
reserves consist largely of flood waters heretofore uncontrolled and 
wasted and which before these works were constructed were lost 
in the ocean, or were utilized, in the case of international streams, by 
land owners of other nations. 

Upon assuming? the duties of his office as President of the Republic, 
our present Executive showed extraordinary zeal, not only in assuring 
the fruitful utilization of the accomplishments of former administra- 
tions, but also in insisting that extraordinary efforts be made to 
hasten the completion of the projects the Government had in hand, 

2 Nov. 30, 1934. 
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THE CALLES STORAGE DAM. 


This dam has a height of 207 feet and is 725 feet long. It forms a reservoir having a capacity of 275,000 acre- 
feet of water, derived from the Santiago River in the State of Aguascalientes. Peppers, wheat, corn, 
grapes, strawberries and other fruit, peanuts, and sweet potatoes are the chief crops raised on land irrigated 
from this dam. 


in order to ‘transform into irrigable farms all land adaptable to such 
purpose, tending to the benefit of the great mass of disinherited 
rural workers.”’ 

It is worthy of note that the Six-Year Plan, which imposed upon 
the Government the investment in irrigation works of fourteen mil- 
lion dollars in a six-year period, has been greatly surpassed, and that 
President Cardenas has initiated a plan of irrigation that will obhi- 
gate the Government to an expenditure three times that contem- 
plated by the Six-Year Plan. 

In a radio address on January 1, 1937, President Cardenas an- 
nounced that $1,484,000 would be spent this year to continue irriga- 
tion projects already begun, and about $60,000 more for drilling wells 
in Yucatan and for other small projects. 

The Administration, desirous of attaining the maximum develop- 
ment and of supplying the requirements of all regions of the country, 
including the smallest and most remote communities, the needs of 
which should have equal consideration with those of the larger proj- 
ects long since prominent because of their magnitude, has decided 
to initiate vigorous activity in the construction and development 
of small and medium-sized irrigation works, which heretofore have 
been neglected. This will not only render great benefit to needy 
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communities, but will also make the storage and use of water more 
efficient, due to the utilization of a part of the supply in regions 
adjacent to the headwaters of the streams. 

Herein, to a large extent, lies the solution of the economic problem 
of the proletarian farmers of the greater part of the country. 

The following table gives the area of the twelve main projects in 
1935: 


Summary of the agricultural-economic data of the National Irrigation Projects in 1935 
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At this time projects are being formulated for the construction of 
the great Angostura Dam on the Yaqui River, in the State of Sonora, 
that of Palmito Dam on the Nazas River, in the State of Durango, 
and that of Azicar Dam on the San Juan River, in the State of 
Tamaulipas; also the system of irrigation for the Valley of San Juan 
del Rio, of Valsequillo, on the Atoyac River, in the State of Puebla, 
and Tierra Caliente, on the Rio Grande, in the State of Michoacan. 
These programs contemplate irrigating an area of 1,240,000 acres 
more or less, and an investment of nearly 28,000,000 dollars. (Pre- 
paratory works for the first two were executed by the end of 1936.) 

Medium-sized projects under way include those of: Tarecuato, 
State of Michoacan, which will irrigate nearly 4,900 acres; Huicha- 
pan, in the State of Hidalgo, for 12,300 acres, Colonia Obregén, in 
the State of San Luis Potosi, for 3,700 acres; La Antigua River, 
in the State of Veracruz, that will irrigate 80 parcels of communal 
lands, with an area of nearly 50,000 acres; El Rodeo, in the State 
of Morelos, to irrigate 12,300 acres; Santa Rosa, in Zacatecas, 7,500 
acres; the Rodriguez Dam, in Lower California, 3,000 acres; Morelia 
Valley and Queréndaro, in Michoac4an; and the Madero Dam, in 
Hidalgo. Another in prospect is Tecoman inthe State of Colima, 
for 25,000 acres. 

The development of irrigating districts already established will be 
continued, such as the Valley of Mezquital and Ciénega de Metztitlan, 
for an additional 45,000 acres in the State of Hidalgo; Villa Juarez, 
for 4,900 acres more in the State of Tamaulipas; Pabellén, for 4,900 
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acres more in the State of Aguascalientes; the valley of the Salado 
River, for 42,000 acres more in the State of Nuevo Leén; and the 
Conchos River and Juarez Valleys, for 136,000 acres more in the 
State of Chihuahua. Thus, on the constructed projects, the irrigated 
areas are being increased, as in Don Martin, where 17,000 acres have 
already been put under irrigation, and in the San Pedro Valley, in the 
State of Chihuahua, where water will be supplied for the irrigation 


THE DON MARTIN 
DAM IN THE STATE 
OF COAHUILA. 


Water from the Salado 
River, stored by this 
large dam 4,032 feet long 
and 108 feet high, will 
irrigate more than 138,000 
acres. 





of 29,652 acres of communal land in the vicinity of Meoqui. These 
districts have been settled and, little by little, the many problems 
relative to permanent development of the farms are being definitely 
resolved. 

Many studies for new projects have been made. Among the most 
important projects may be mentioned the Nejapa Dam in the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, which will provide water for the irrigation 
of 49,400 acres of land in the Juchitén and Tehuantepec valleys, in 
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the State of Oaxaca; the use as a reservoir of the Laguna de Tuxpan 
in the State of Guerrero; the Candela Dam ijn the State of Coahuila; 
the Villa Llera, Rio Cojo and Xicotencatl projects in the State of 
Tamaulipas; Casas Grandes and Potrero del Sauz in the State of 
Chihuahua; Changuitiro and Colexio, in the State of Michoacan; Las 
Animas and La Golondrina in the State of Guanajuato; Catarina and 
Atoyac in the State of Jalisco; Juchipila River in the State of Zaca- 
tecas; and Rio Verde, Venados and San Ciro in the State of San 
Luis Potosi. 

As the national government is desirous of fulfilling its promise to 
various communities, it has already begun the construction of several 





SUDAN GRASS ON THE RODRIGUEZ EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


This experimental farm is located on the Don Martin Irrigation Project. One of the most important activ- 
ities of the National Irrigation Commission of Mexico has been the operation of experimental farms. 
The work of these farms has shown what crops, both new and old, may be profitably raised on a given 
project. 


small irrigation projects, in cases where technical considerations have 
rendered it feasible, such as the Tacdmbaro diversion dam and canal, 
and the Caracuaro canal. The complicated system of hydraulic 
works for the use of the waters of the Lerma River has been im- 
proved. Works were constructed without sparing effort or expense 
to give protection to the 123,550 acres of communal lands in the 
zone called Ciénega de Chapala, but unfortunately these efforts 
have not given the results expected. Assistance has been given the 
government of the State of Aguascalientes in the repair of the Natillos 
Dam, and the construction of the Malpaso Canals. The small 
project of Tetela de Ocampo is being constructed in the State of 
Puebla. Help will be given to the government of the State of Nuevo 
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Le6én in the construction of a spillway for the Ayancual Dam by the 
allotment of $140,000 for the work. 

The projects have been supplemented to a considerable degree and 
will be supplemented further by incidental necessary works, the 
most important being the network of roads throughout the irrigated 
districts, for the purpose of giving quick and easy access to the farms. 
Railroad stations, spur tracks, and necessary buildings have also 
been constructed. 

The most unusual and greatest success achieved by the Commission 
is the settlement of the irrigated land. 

Not only has all of the land been colonized and made productive 
as soon as irrigation works were completed, but the crop yields have 
been such that the value of the products harvested in 1935 amounts 
to $8,960,000, and the total value of the crops produced, since the 
settlement of the first colonist in 1929, has exceeded the total expendi- 
ture for irrigation works, to date. There is such a demand for land 
that the Commission has been unable to comply with all requests. 


Crops cultivated on the various projects of the Mexican National Commission of 
Trrigation, 1935 
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ChickepeaS eases eens 22 ee eet ee | 15, 300 13, 000 6, 300. 00 195, 000. 00 
Wien Merman eerie ss a! ele al 97,100 81, 000 35, 500. 15 1, 509, 000. 00 
PAN fa) faeaeereren en om ene se Pape tear cae tig ee 9, 200 9, 200 4&, 200. 00 587, 000. 00 
TRY (ena ec ot a a | 4, 900 4,700 3, 620. 00 69, 000. 00 
Weretalplesmeumenern tira iets Sas oe cae ee 760 650 1.00 154, 000. 00 
Wiarlousvothencnrops=. 0 -22- 2222222 See 7, 400 5, 600 39, 200. 30 328, 000. 00 
BO TAISeeee nD eae Soe ee See ewes 346, 560 318, 710 444, 808. 52 8, 783, 200. 00 

















To achieve the results described it was necessary to establish 
experiment farms. The lands irrigated were originally desert regions 
where no crops had ever been grown. It was necessary to demonstrate 
to the farmer the fact that the lands he received were such as would 
yield good harvests, and to advise him as to which crops were best 
suited to the soil and climatic conditions in order that he might obtain 
maximum returns from his labor. 

Experiments were conducted throughout several years, and have 
included the production of the usual crops, such as grains, forage, 
fruits and industrial plants, until finally it was possible to give the 
colonist precise and valuable information that has enabled him to 
introduce new crops in regions in which heretofore it has not been 
thought possible to obtain profitable yields. The livestock industry 
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also has received great impetus through the acquisition of high grade 
animals, which are sold to the colonists. At the same time farmers 
are Instructed in stock breeding and feeding in order that they may 
obtain greater profits. 

Simultaneously with the creation of experiment farms the work of 
reforestation was begun, the object being to improve climatic condi- 
tions and to render the regions more healthful. For the purpose of 
protecting the crops from wind, rows of trees are being planted along 
the highways on the projects, at the rate of 20,000 trees annually. 
This reforestation is to be continued without interruption until the 
aspect of these regions is completely transformed. 

In order to place the lands irrigated by works constructed by the 
National Commission of Irrigation within the reach of the most 
modest farmer, it has been the commission’s policy, from the begin- 
ning, to clear, break and prepare the land for cultivation, m advance 
of settlement. Jt was realized that if the farmer did this work, the 
cost would deprive him of a large part, or all, of the funds at his 
disposal, which preferably should be employed in planting and cul- 
tivating his first crop and in supporting himself and his family until 
returns could be secured. 

On the other hand, since it has always been the intention of the 
commission to prevent speculation with the land or with the works 
that it has constructed, the price fixed for the irrigated lands has 
always been below cost, varying between $8 and $29 per acre. 

For the transfer of ownership of land, three types of contracts have 
been written: 

(a) Contracts for immediate purchase. 

(6) Contract of sale, by which the colonist must pay upon taking 
possession of the land at least 5 percent of its value and the remainder 
in 24 or 25 annual installments. 

(c) Contract of sale, whereby it is stipulated that the colonist shall 
receive the land without advance payment, and that a certain per- 
centage shall be set aside from the value of his crops, to cover opera- 
tion and maintenance charges, and an additional minimum annual 
charge equivalent to 4 percent of the value of the land, plus interest. 
This contract therefore fixes a maximum period of 25 years for the 
completion of payments for the land. Also, the contract establishes 
the colonist’s obligation to cultivate his parcel of land personally, 
with the aid of his family. 

For the financing of the colonists who, in the majority of cases, did 
not even have the necessary seeds for their first sowing, the com- 
mission sought and obtained the cooperation cf the Banco de Crédito 
Agricola, the Banco Nacional de Crédito Ejidal, and private sources, 
which has permitted farmers to cultivate their land with great success, 
as can be seen by the statistics. However, the commission always 
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has considered this solution transitory and has leaned towards the 
establishment of cooperatives, for both purchase and sale. 

An industrialization section was created in the National Irrigation 
Commission to promote the domestic utilization and distribution of 
agricultural and livestock products, as well as foreign trade in such 
products. This section demonstrated by a small model plant the 
feasibility of extracting vegetable oils—for which there is an increasing 
demand—trom such seeds as peanuts, sesame, castor beans, cotton- 
seed, and soybeans, by means of solvents, a new process in Mexico, 
but one that is employed extensively in Kurope. Such plants would 
open a considerable market to farmers. 





REQUENA DAM, STATE OF HIDALGO. 


This is one of the two dams in Project No. 38. In 1935, 9,000 settlers were living on 19,000 acres of land 
irrigated by water stored by these dams. 


The Commission in its social work did not overlook the important 
detail of homes for the colonists and, consequently, the policy of 
constructing agricultural cities was adopted. Those built are truly 
model cities, not only on account of their planning, zoning and sani- 
tary installations, but on account of the commercial importance 
they have attained. Two of these cities may be mentioned: Ané- 
huac, in the State of Nuevo Leén, and Delicias, in the State of Chihua- 
hua, both of which have all the services of a modern city. The 
sanitary problems of both of these cities were solved with the coop- 
eration of the Department of Public Health, which organized sanitary 
units in charge of competent corps of physicians and nurses. Ciudad 
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Anahuac, which was founded by the National Commission of Irriga- 
tion in 1930, is now one of the principal cities in the State of Nuevo 
Leon, second only to Monterrey, the capital city. 

The Commission has established on each of its projects schools 
for the instruction of the children of the farming population and for 
a time employed teachers at its own expense, until the work was 
assumed by the Department of Education. The scope of teaching 
is now enlarged to impart a knowledge of the development of the land 
and the industrialization of its products. 

The aims of the National Commission of Irrigation contemplate 
the fulfillment of a plan, well oriented and coordinated and vigorously 
executed, which, without doubt, will give the proletarian masses a 





FERTILE FIELDS ON THE SAN BUENAVENTURA IRRIGATION PROJECT. 


reliable source of income in the immediate future and form part of 
the foundation on which the future prosperity and stability of the 
nation will rest. 

The fundamental idea has been that the purpose and aim of the 
work of the National Commission of Irrigation shall be directed 
towards benefiting agriculture and the poorer country folk. In 
consequence, speculation in connection with irrigation has been com- 
pletely eliminated. With this ethical standard as a basis, the factors 
which determine the price of land and the building of the irrigation 
works are the actual conditions which the land offers for produc- 
tion and those which will allow the farmer to obtain, with a large 
degree of certainty, yields high enough to satisfy his personal needs 
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and those of his family in accordance with a more satisfactory standard 
of living. 

This, briefly, is the work which is being performed by the National 
Commission of Irrigation. Conscious of the social responsibility which 
rests on its shoulders and cooperating fully in the program outlined 
for it by President Cardenas, the Commission is going forward with 
satisfactory results and with the hope of contributing to its ideal: 
The greatness of Mexico. 

The following table of expenditures is of particular interest be- 
cause it shows how widely distributed is the work of the National 
Lrrigation Commission: 


Expenditures on Irrigation Projects and Studies from their Initiation wntil 
December 31, 1935 














Pesos Pesos 
National Irrigation System No. 1. “Presidente 
@allestins Construction. 222. 92) 11, 577, 949. 28 
Pabellén agricultural village.._______________ 183, 469.03 11,761,418. 31 
National Irrigation System No. 2. Construction. 6, 111, 512. 20 
Judrez agricultural village._________________ 348, 643.05 6, 460, 155. 25 
National Irrigation System No. 38. Construc- 
BOI x pS eh gee ce te 5, 400, 794. 16 
National Irrigation System No. 4. Construc- 
{OD ae I ea ee 29, 167, 679. 59 
Anahuac agricultural village ________ cpa ued eee 771, 389. 54 29,939,069. 13 
National Irrigation System No. 5. Construc- 
TUONO I cn 10, 343, 399. 26 
Weliciassasriculturall villages" = 92225202 sss 69, 746. 38 10,413,145. 64 
National Irrigation System No. 6. Construc- 
TUODON SS a pe 2, 189, 417. 84 
Nueva Palestina agricultural village =. = === =| 225.28 2, 139, 643. 12 











Ko Tn Peer hs ti nie yc gee Lae es yor eel 4, 484. 05 
National Irrigation System No. 8. Construc- 

lO ipmeeees eyneers ay AA Se he ed a UU kes Oe ae Ou 1, 048, 365. 44 
National Irrigation System No. 9. Construc- 

VOD ae as oe anes ee Se 1, 141, 850. 00 
National Irrigation System No. 10. Construc- 

FI Tee gitar Oy ett Ne ee oy a a TR Seine le 2, 585, 958. 09 
National Irrigation System No. 11. Construc- 

Wal = a Aa Se Re OR ee a aes a ee eee eee 810, 833. 80 

Sambaruliaw ams sss Aa ee ey 139. 06 810, 972. 86 
National Irrigation System. Rodriguez Dam, 

Mowers Callow arene ee eae eee 11,227,815. 61 
@icnegaide Chapala, Jaliscogme- 2s) 25-222 a le) 1, 364, 129. 23 
INC arrizovedbanma Wlipase ee ee ee 45,126. 38 
Tepuxtepec Dam, Michoacdin___________.._____ 33,823. 09 
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Pesos 
Gallinero Dam, Guanajuato__________ Lode 22 ee, Se Stee 77, 101. 94 
Melehor Ortegay Damme Greist mee eee 9, 139. 29 
Avvancualel) ams NIE VO MlGeO ms = ss Se ays ay eee Some ae 29, 926. 40 
Meal pasomD arise Nora sali Cries meee at 3, 791. 86 
INGlleyS IDA, Aeueysonilientras- 1, 969. 16 
SHUCIIO IDamn, AgwasCniligmiG@s__...--- 2222.22 222 LL ee 2, 689. 13 
Olonedin Dawa, Sam Ibiviis loos = 8 S22 2 ee LL 92, 750. 08 
Tagarmlonnre works, IMinelnomestin. 2 2222 be 102, 616. 57 
Maderos Dam ida eo 505 see os ee ae et ae ee eee 51, 344. 40 
HigRodeosworks;.Morelos®2cu. =. * 2.1 ee se 22, 599. 06 
Ibe, ALES Troms, Werke = 2 2 65, Cis PE 
TATROCUAIO WOOK, IMbi@iMnOAnCHIN. 2 -2.------2--22--225222--22- 81, 030. 00 
RetelavderOcampo. Pueblacteess= sos Wee ee eee 7, 298. 10 
IE2eih 521 G UL DT OM VWLO Tg KS VL Le 0 38, 620. 50 
HaciendarydeleRiachiuelos wleanmertiliiy a's meee ene ee een 9, 794. 27 
Reconnaissance in the State of Sonora_______________________ 86, 406. 29 
Reconnaissance in the State of Veracruz_____________________ 3, 601. 97 
Nazas River, (Duranto. 22S) 25 225.25) 2) oy sana iS Se ee 88, 505. 20 
Va qui MRiver; "Sonora: 2) s. 22 2282.5 Poh res Ce ele Sy ee 608, 048. 49 
Hydrometric studies on the Lerma River, Guanajuato_________ 224, 001. O1 
Colorado Rivers, Lower Californians = == = see 147, 753. 58 
AWevaal oxeran ove) RV ieT ey ING oneal Osha tae en a err Seer 2, 781. 65 
Colimote, San Luis Potosi_______ __ pA EWE ween tlemeis Se AG ft 2, 740. 67 
Alvaro Obregon Colony, San’ Wuis Potosigs=2 ===. "== sss sess 3, 047. 36 
Reconnaissance in the State of Guerrero____________________- 2, 397. 15 
Siler AROSE AUOhyS NC TUUL Jedh xara ee ee 106, 911. 25 
Castano Rivers Coahuilace: 3. oss 6 See). ee eee 16, 241. 14 
IWIXCAING HA CALC CAS! ers = = te oe cae EE ee ea no eee 83, 391. 59 
Baleas Raver: Gucrrero= aie ee ee ee ee 11, 609. 13 
RiowGrande de Morelias Michoacans=2= =a) seu == 2 sane ee 550, 319. 42 
May ouRIverssOnords 22-529 2 ee. Sis a ee eee 271, 684. 16 
Pilonmkiver Nuevo: Leones == 5 eo eee 7, 157. 40 
Spin dun Juiver, INwevo© beens 22-222 22 ee Le 1, 055, 995. 27 
Altar shivers OROLA ta See 2 tS ii ae ae oo ee eee eee 1, 703. 40 
Spin IBuemAyEmneD, Olollommlomg 2. 2 ee eee se 269, 644. 78 
senna, Gacsanchis, Iams. 8 Be 457, 277. 31 
Agronomic studies of Azicar, Tamaulipas_____________-_-__-- 659. 71 
/MerronorTNG Kinuiolies) Oi IUpy Ison, deulisg@o_ = = 36, 347. 72 
Agronomic studies of Hacienda Rio Bravo____-___________=__= 7, 078. 73 
Agronomic studies of La Piedad, Michoacén__-__--___________- 3, 417. 70 
Agronomic studies of the State of Morelos_______-___________-- 5, 787. 00 
ACTONOMIC shiIdlesoh wake MlexcOCos ee = =a == =a ame 10, 659. 87 
Hydrometrie studies of the Sabinas River, Coahuila__________- 5, 958. 53 
rugilloyZacCabeGasa eee. Soe hoe ee ee eo ee as a ee 89, 451. 78 
Menangor@amaleMOnelos a= es ia oe See ee eee ne 24, 529. 45 
LATINO TA V Fall | Cy panel ELG Ha Gs eee eae eee oe 56, 766. 75 
Suh, Or was (Claomipivori; Anopgeo = 2b el ee 26, 362. 42 
Hydrometric studies of the Meztitlan, Hidalgo.._____________- 7, 477. 36 
SAME IManga ClwR1O QU ere bar Oe es as ee eels ee a - 138, 945. 94 
MelnwenNe oe IPROeCE, Oppeien veel so ee oa ee 95, 133. 10 
Works of Canacuaro; Vile hOAC alias oe ae ts eee eee 8, 481. 29 
ha Lacuna de: Ruxpanitroject, Guerreros === —— = === = 31, 818. 50 
Nena doseerojectens ainm Guts it: OOS eae 51, 770. 23 
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UC 








Pesos 

Studies of small projects in the State of Coahuila_____________ Dilte 
Hr cnolociesstudy: of the Rio Nazas) Durango. 9825205 )5 00 22) 942. 
Discharge from the Valley of Morelia, Michoacdin_____________ 2, 166. 
MepalepamOam Mexico. 282 2. Ul ee eee ee 578. 
Mieonerunchemerolecb I alisCOn 8) a2. 82 a he 2 Le 5, 706. 
Me comNanmeEnovectaColmas = 25.22 Poe 10, 561. 
romvendestroject; san Luis Potosis.—-__ 2.22 222422222. --- 5, 414. 
EAlamasmenoject. san Ibuis Potost.225 0-92) 2.92 2p if), 252: 
JNwela ile, IPRojKeCiks AARNE CHSa a oa ee ee 58, 878. 
ihleraperojecthy sbamaulipass su = Pa sole ee be 3, 233. 
Micoremcaitl Meroe ciedLamo a ulli ase oe ee eee 8, 012. 
nt Corommbamawlipas 2. 7 22 ke le ye ee 4,111. 
ChancuinmnonysColecio Projects, Michoacan. 22.5 222252 22 6, 354. 
RiicequmilopETorect rue OIa Sa ot Rew ah eS ee ee 20, 585. 
Walollas, PRojSGtkg iseuay J DAUM | EXON Ovsy eet a eee 9, 662. 
La Laguna Project of La Magdalena, Michoacdn___-____ eiesa\ 7, WD 
Tepalleaneoee reject, IWiielnonerin. = 2-2-2222 2 15, 814. 
Baquillamdely Carmen, Coahuila. 2522. = 2022 39. 
Small projects in-the No. 11 National System of Irrigation_____ oeo2ile 
BS enim © niet Ue 3, 443. 
SMeIIMNO MenamMaAUaAtOs = 8 Jes. LN ew ee oe 548. 
PSH ON ZENON LTS (6 ©) Pepe ee Lg eet et Sen en ed a ee 1, 268. 
Studies of small projects in the State of Chiapas______________ yale 
HECarcvalseroject, can luis Potostj. 220. 9g 05321 oo ee 33. 
Eigtomeatesbroject: San ious Potost_.22 22522-5022 14, 646. 
Miia Mee O;e Cin ASCOM Sere Mea WN ae eee 223. 
CacosmOenandes broyect, Chiltmahnwass — eso. ole ue eee 161. 
89, 655, 422. 

SUMMARY 

Consenuciion ofirmcabion works. 22) 92s oe 83, 599, 719. 
Wilaeesronmin sation projects2a.— = | a. = ee ee ee IL, Basi, 47/8 
STRUNG N CO SHATLO MOT: OC CUS ti us ats See ad a teamn ee ee SY Be 4, 682, 230. 
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ARACAJU. 


Aracaji, a city of about 


55,000 inhabitants, is the 
capital of the progressive 
Brazilian State of Sergipe. 
Above: One of the city 
squares. At side: The 
new public library, which 
contains not only stacks 
and reading rooms but 
also an auditorium. 





tae NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY OF SERGIPE 


ly THE enterprising city of Aracaju, capital of the State of Sergipe 
in eastern Brazil, a modern building was recently inaugurated to 
house the State library, reputed to be one of the best organized in 
the country. As the accompanying illustration shows, the building 
is three stories high. On the first floor are located the stacks; on the 
second, the librarian’s office, a waiting room, and two large reading 
rooms, one for women and the other for men. The third floor is 
occupied by an auditorium with room for 400 persons. The library 
has been under the direction of Senhor Epiphanio Doria for the last 
28 years; on December 31, 1935, it had 46,844 volumes and received 
201 magazines and 171 newspapers. During that year 25,483 persons 
visited the library and consulted 45,000 books. 

“The public and private libraries of Brazil,’ says Dr. Vicente 
Calamelli, who was kind enough to supply us with the above data 
and photographs, ‘Shave shown a considerable increase as to number 
both of institutions and of books on their shelves. In all the small 
cities of Brazil there is a keen interest in the establishment of libraries 
or reading rooms.”’ 

The Sergipe Library was opened on July 2, 1851, while Brazil was 
still an empire under Dom Pedro II. It then boasted 415 volumes 
and was installed in a room of the Convent of St. Francis in the town 
of Sao Christovao, which was the capital of the Province. When 
the seat of government was transferred to Aracajt in 1855 the library 
was abolished and its books knocked about from one government 
office to another until 1890, when it was reestablished. For 18 years, 
however, it vegetated without being of much use to anyone, until a 
culturally inclined government official gave it new life. In 1914 it 
was made an autonomous entity and installed in a large two story 
building, with metal stacks imported from Germany, electric lights, 
and an auditorium which was then reputed to be the largest of its 
kind in Brazil. 

Sergipe, although in size the smallest State of Brazil, occupies an 
important place in the cultural and intellectual activities of the 
country. Aracajti, with its pretty plazas, tree-lined streets and im- 
posing public buildings, is a city of about 55,000 inhabitants located 
at the mouth of the Sergipe River, which empties into the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is an excellent port and serves as an outlet for the products 
of the hinterland: sugar, cotton, rice, tapioca, coffee, coconut oil, 
cottonseed oil, and hides. Among its industrial establishments the 
principal ones are cotton mills, tanneries and sugar and soap factories. 
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Photograph by George E. Fischer. 


GATEWAY TO THE CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY 


This and the following five illustrations are reproductions of a few of the photographs by D. R. Laidig and 
G. E. Fischer recently exhibited in the Pan American Union. 


MEXICO 





FACADE OF THE CENTRO ESCOLAR REVOLUCION, MEXICO CITY, 


Many of the new buildings in Mexico City follow the latest trends in modern architectural style, in con- 
trast to the handsome colonial structures in which the capital abounds. Anexample ofthe latter is ‘‘The 
House of Tiles’, of which a glimpse is shown on the opposite page. 
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Photograph by D. R. Laidig and G. E. Fischer. 
DEVOTEES AT THE CAPILLA DEL POCITO, GUADALUPE. 


“Bl Pocito, or Little Well, is a bubbling spring credited with miraculous healing power. Tradition holds 
that it burst from beneath the feet of the Virgin of Guadalupe about 1531. The chapel, which is brilliant 
with a yellow tile dome and side walls, is said to have been built by aristocrats and beggars toiling side 


by side.”’ 


MEXICO 





Photograph by George E. Fischer. 
A SAINT AND THREE CITIZENS, TAXCO. 


This vaulted passageway is between the Church of Santa Prisca and the sacristy. To preserve the colonial 
aspect of the town of Taxco, the Mexican Government has declared it a national monument. 
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Photograph by George E. Fischer. 
CONSECRATED CORNER, TAXCO. 


This cross in the churchyard of Santa Prisca is of a type peculiar to colonial churches in Mexico. 





Photograph by D. R. Laidig and G. E. Fischer. 
SPRING MORNING, PUEBLA. 


“Children play on the stairs leading to the oldest portion of the Cathedral of Puebla. This edifice, planned 
by Juan de Herrera, the architect of the Escorial, palace of the Spanish kings near Madrid, was com- 
pleted in 1649.” 


LIBRARY, BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 


Reported by 
THE LIBRARY OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Mexican Library of Congress.—The creation of the Library of 
Congress of Mexico was mentioned in the July 1936 BuLLETIN and 
the beginnings of its growth were reported in the September issue. 
Now the Pan American Union Library has received the first publica- 
tions of the new institution. These are: one on the inauguration of 
the Library, containing the three addresses made during the opening 
ceremonies on September 4, 1936; and a facsimile copy, with paleo- 
graphic version, of the contracts signed in 1539 to bring the first 
printing-presses to Mexico, with the history of these documents, 
published under the title ‘‘Documentos para la historia de la tipo- 
erafia americana’. These contracts were discovered by D. José 
Gestoso y Pérez and the paleographic version published by him in 
1908. The originals are in the Archivo de Protocolos in Seville. 

The new Library is claiming public interest, as is evidenced by the 
recent establishment of the society ‘‘Amigos de la Biblioteca del 
Congreso de la Unién”’ (Society of Friends of the Library of Congress) 
and the work being undertaken by this society for the betterment 
of the Library. El Universal, a daily newspaper of Mexico City, said 
in a recent issue: ““The members of the society are representatives of 
science, history, literature and the arts. They study the operation 
of the Library, whose services are to be extended considerably for the 
benefit of all groups. They wish to make the Library a source of 
culture for the people in general.”’ 

Works by Dr. Gil Borges—Dr. Esteban Gil Borges, the former 
Assistant Director of the Pan American Union, now Minister of 
Foreign Relations of Venezuela, has presented to the Library copies 
of his three recent works, namely: Conciliacién y arbitraje, Notas 
sobre la estructura técnica de los tratados multilaterales interamericanos, 
and Tendencias de la evolucién de los métodos de solucion pacifica de los 
conflictos internacionales. Dr. Gil Borges has written numerous 
articles on international law as well as on history. These works were 
preceded by briefer considerations of the same topics published in the 
United States from 1933 to 1936. 

Reports of foreign affairs —The report of Guatemalan foreign rela- 
tions for the year 1935, presented in 1936, contains data on the 
boundary questions between Guatemala and Honduras and Guatemala 
and British Honduras; the new decrees on foreigners; a convention 
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with Spain providing for the censoring of films; two conventions with 
Japan, one on commercial travelers and tourists, and the other con- 
cerning the importation of Japanese products into Guatemala; 
reports of the various embassies, legations and consulates; and re- 
ports of the Guatemalan delegates to various international confer- 
ences held in 1935. 

The biennial report of the Department of Foreign Relations of 
Panama discusses various subjects, but of especial interest are the 
negotiations concerned with the signing of the new treaty and con- 
ventions celebrated between Panama and the United States on March 
2, 1936, and ratified by Panama by a law of December 24, 1936. 
These include the general treaty revising the convention of November 
18, 1903; a convention for the regulation of radio communications in 
the Republic of Panama and the Canal Zone; a convention providing 
for the transfer to Panama of two naval radio stations, and a conven- 
tion with regard to the construction of a trans-Isthmian highway 
between the cities of Panama and Colén. The report mentions also 
the state of relations with numerous other countries; outlines the 
functions of diplomatic and consular officers, and gives a register of 
these officers; discusses immigration regulations and administration 
and the activities since 1935 of the National Commission of Aviation, 
now under the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Colombian books—Among the books recently received from 
Colombia were volumes 11 to 20 of the Biblioteca aldeana de Colombia, 
Serie literaria. This excellent literary collection, begun in 1935, was 
first mentioned in the Buutietin of March 1936. The volumes just 
received are: Varias cuentistas colombianas (a collection of stories by 
sixteen women writers); Novelas, by Tom4s Carrasquilla (three short 
novels by the Antioquian writer of tales of the people, who was 
honored by the establishment of a room dedicated to him in the Na- 
tional Library, as noted in the BULLETIN of September 1936); Jnocen- 
cia, by Francisco de P. Rendén, another writer of stories of Colombian 
life, whose home, like that of Carrasquilla, is Santo Domingo, Antioquia; 
Trdnsito, by Luis Segundo de Silvestre, nineteenth-century journalist, 
writer, and statesman; Cuentos, by José Maria and Evaristo Rivas 
Groot (a collection of stories, the first two of which are by José Maria, 
who was one of the early directors of the National Library, and the 
last three by Evaristo, the younger of the two brothers); Reminis- 
cencias tudescas, by Santiago Pérez Triana (short stories with a 
Germanic setting, which are character studies); Tres cuentistas jévenes 
(Manuel Garcia Herreros, J. A. Osorio Lizarazo, and E. Arias Suarez); 
La obsesién, by Daniel Samper Ortega (contemporary novelist and 
essayist, at present director of the National Library in Bogoté); 
Varios cuentistas antioquefios (stories by Samuel Velasquez, Jesus del 
Corral, Pedro Uribe Gémez, and Alfonso Castro); and Otros cuentistas 
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(stories by Jorge Isaacs, Efe Gémez, Gregorio Castafieda Aragén, 
Julio Vives-Guerra, Luis Tablanca, and Adel Lépez Gémez). 

Biographies of two Mexicans.—Biographies of two outstanding 
Mexicans have been written recently by scholars in the United States. 
Wilfrid Hardy Calleott, author of Church and State in Mexico (1926) 
and Liberalism in Mexico, 1857-1929 (1931), wrote Santa Anna; 
the story of an enigma who once was Mexico. Dr. Callcott, now professor 
of history in the University of South Carolina, says in his introductory 
statement that he ‘“‘endeavors to use source material in order to give a 
balanced picture of the times against which appears the career [of 
Santa Anna]. The complete story of Santa Anna’s life, including the 
three decades from 1823 to 1855 when he ‘‘was Mexico’’, is based on 
government documents, letters and diaries, memoirs, newspapers and 
periodicals, and histories, biographies and other secondary material. 
The second biography is that of Amado Nervo by Esther Turner 
Wellman. This work is a study of the philosophy of Nervo’s poetry, 
preceded by a brief biography and criticism of his works in general, 
and ending with a section on Nervo’s place in Mexican, Spanish, and 
world literature. 

Quatercentenary of Buenos. Aires—The fourth centenary of the 
founding of Buenos Aires, celebrated in 1936, was the subject of 
numerous articles in national and foreign magazines. The October 
1936 issue of Atldntida, Buenos Aires, was among the outstanding 
literary commemorations of the event. It was a beautifully illustrated 
number containing historical and descriptive articles, covering the 
whole period of the growth of the Argentine capital. Of especial 
note among the illustrations were the full-colored reproductions of 
coats-of-arms and of original Argentine landscapes, the excellent air 
views of the city of today, and the several plans of the city from 1583 
to the present. 

New library in Asuncién.—The Asunciédn (Paraguay) newspapers 
announced that the Biblioteca Popular Hernan Velilla was opened 
on November 4, 1936, under the auspices of the evening school of the 
same name and through the continued efforts of students. 

Accessions to the Library of the Pan American Union.—The list 
below includes other works of interest: 





Comisién de Bernardino Rivadavia ante Espatia y otras potencias de Europa 
(1814-20). . . . Publicaci6n conmemorativa encomendada al Instituto de 
investigaciones histéricas, de la Facultad de filosofia y letras por ordenanza del 
Consejo superior, de 1° de septiembre de 1932. Con introduccién de Emilio 
Ravignani. . . . Con ilustraciones. Buenos Aires, Imprenta de la Universidad, 
1933-36. 2y. front. (port., v. 1), plates (facsims.) 28 em. ([Documentos para 
la historia argentina. t. XXI-XXII]) [Rivadavia’s negotiations in Europe, 
preceding Argentine independence, in the course of which a monarchical plan 
was proposed, arranged in several ways, and finally withdrawn, have never been 
brought to the public in more completeness than in these two volumes which 
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contain 364 letters, government documents and other communications. Those 
interested in the series Documentos para la historia argentina, published by the 
Universidad de Buenos Aires, will note that these are the first volumes of the 
series to be published since 1929.] 

Cancionero popular de Jujuy, recogido y anotado por Juan Alfonso Carrizo 
Tucumdn, Miguel Violetto, 1934. exxxi, [133]-529, [13] p. 3 plates, 3 maps (2 
fold.) 28 em. (Universidad nacional de Tucuman. [Publicaciones]) [This 
volume is a companion to Sr. Carrizo’s Cancionero popular de Salta, published in 
1933, and a continuation of his studies of folk poetry which were begun in 
1926 with the collection Cancionero popular de Catamarca. The Jujuy collection 
includes over four thousand romances, rondas, coplas, and Kechua songs. The 
introduction, which comprises about one-fourth of the book, gives a complete 
description of the Jujuy area, and shows how popular poetry grew with the growth 
of the province. ] 

Noctones de politica econémica rnternacional; curso dictado durante el afio 
1934 en la Cdtedra de politica econémica de la Facultad de ciencias econémicas 
de la Universidad de Buenos Aires. Por Ovidio Victor Schiopetto. . . . Buenos 
Aires, Talleres grificos Porter hnos., 1935. 2 v. fold. tables (v. 2) 23 cm. 
[ Dr. Schiopetto considers fully the question of world economy, especially since the 
World War. He devotes a chapter to the work of the League of Nations and of 
the Pan American Union toward the solution of economic problems, two more to 
a discussion of the most-favored-nation clause, and others to a long review of 
Argentine commercial policy and the bilateral commercial conventions celebrated 
by that country with other countries during 19338, 1934 and 1935.] 

Mitos, swpersticiones y supervivencias populares de Bolivia [por] M. Rigoberto 
Paredes. 2. ed., corr. y considerablemente aum. La Paz, Imp. ‘‘Atenea’’ de 
Crespi hnos., 1936. 4 p. |., iv, 232, iv p. 1844 em. [When this book was first 
published in 1920 Dr. B. Diaz Romero said, ‘“‘The book is . . . the first serious 
work of this kind which has come from the pen of a national writer.’”’ The second 
edition is even more thorough than the first in its study of the customs and 
legends of the Bolivian Indians, a fact due to tne author’s having lived among the 
people of whom he writes and having observed first-hand their modes of life. 
He is the author of other works on historical, descriptive and indigenous topics.] 

Brazil; resources, possibilities, development, statistics [publication of the] 
Ministry of foreign affairs, Commercial service. Rio de Janeiro [Lith. Pimenta 
de Mello & cia.] 1935. 158 p. tables. 22 em. [Once again the Brazilian Com- 
mercial service (Departamento nacional do commercio) presents its up-to-date 
economic and statistical guide—a complete survey of economic conditions through- 
out the republic for the year 1935. The volume is of particular importance be- 
cause of its official stamp (Sr. Sebastiao Sampaio, chief of the office, says in the 
introduction that ‘every piece of information contained herein has been collected 
from strictly official sources and bears the approval of the respective Depart- 
mental Directors’). The greater part of the work is devoted to tables, which 
give the economic situation at the end of 1934, usually with comparative figures 
for the past ten years.] 

Sociedade brasileira de direito internacional, Annuario, 1934-1935. Rio de 
Janeiro, Typ. do Jornal do commercio, 1936. 2 p.1., [3]}-199 p.,11. 23cm. [The 
Brazilian society of international law was founded in 1914. Its activities since 
that time include participation in or discussion of the principal topics of inter- 
national interest. This annual volume contains some of the addresses made 
since the foundation of the society. The subjects include the centenary of the 
Monroe doctrine, Pan American day, the bicentennial of George Washington, 
“Brazil and the doctrine of Uti Possidetis,’’ and Brazil and the Chaco dispute. 
In addition the volume includes a brief historical sketch of the society, its sta- 
tutes, and a list of members. } 
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Algodao, cultivo e commercio, por Benjamin H. Hunnicutt. Sao Paulo, Sado 
Paulo editora limitada, 1936. xii, 212 p. illus., tables, diagrs. 23 em. [Cotton 
is one of the chief agricultural and industrial products of Brazil (see the long 
article ‘‘Cotton in Brazil’ in the BULLETIN of October 1935) but thus far a com- 
plete study of the crop such as Professor Hunnicutt’s has been hard to obtain. 
Benjamin Hunnicutt has worked for years on agricultural conditions in Brazil 
and has published both books and magazine articles on various phases of agri- 
culture. His book on cotton here presented contains a store of information on 
the cultivation and economic importance of cotton and the textile industry.] 

A industria de oleos vegetaes e seus problemas ((questdes technico-industriaes 
e de ensino) por Joaquim Bertino de Moraes Carvalho. . . Rio de Janeiro, 
Directoria de estatistica da producgao, Seccao de publicidade, 1936. 2 v. plates, 
tables (part fold.) 27 em. [Joaquim Bertino de Moraes Carvalho was director 
of the Instituto de oleos. The vegetable oil industry is important to Brazil 
because, as is said in a publication entitled ‘Brazil, 1935’’ published under the 
supervision of the Commercial Service of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, ‘the 
Amazonian valley is considered to be the richest in the world in a variety of useful 
trees and plants yielding oils, fats, essences, waxes, balsams and resins.’ The 
present work contains chapters devoted to. vegetable oils, similar products and 
their derivatives, Brazilian fiscal, industrial and commercial legislation on this 
topic, agricultural and chemical education in Brazil, and summaries of national 
and international congresses on oils, fats, waxes, and resins. 

Diccionario biografico de Chile, 1936. Editores: Empresa periodistica ‘‘Chile’’. 
Santiago, Soe. imp. y lit. Universo, 1986. 737 p. 28 cm. [The publishers of 
this biographical dictionary used as source material data furnished to them by the 
individuals themselves in answer to a form request. Approximately one hundred 
eminent citizens no longer living are also included. This dictionary will be pub- 
lished in a second edition as soon as the accumulation of additional and corrective 
data warrants it.] 

El rey de la Araucania; andanzas y malandanzas de S. M. Orélie Antonie [!] 
I [por] Victor’ Domingo Silva. [Santiago] Edicién Zig-Zag [1936?] 176, [4] 
p. 2 plates (ports.) 21 em. (Empresa editora Zig-Zag. Autores chilenos.) 
[Orélie Antoine Charles de Tounens, born in France in 1825, arrived in Chile 
when little more than thirty years old and began the novelesque career during 
which he attained the title of “gran toqui” of the Araucanian Indians. He 
proclaimed himself king of Araucania and Patagonia in 1861, but his kingdom was 
short-lived and he met with many adversities before his death in 1878. The 
author of this biography, which reads like the most adventurous story, needs no 
introduction to those acquainted with Latin American literature, since he has 
several published volumes of poetry and fiction, in addition to some critical 
studies. ] 

Memoria de la Primera conferencia regional iberoamericana' de Rotary Inter- 
nacional, 4—8 de marzo, 1936, Valparaiso, Chile. [Santiago, Imprenta Nascimento, 
1936] 115 p. illus., fold pl. 27 cm. [The Rotary movement was first started 
in Ibero-America in 1916, when the first club was organized in Cuba. The holding 
of this first regional meeting, attended by delegates from 10 countries, was 
a forward step for Rotary in Latin America, since it is evidence of the deep interest 
taken in the movement by business and professional men there.] 

Historia del desarrollo industrial de Chile, por Oscar Alvarez Andrews. 3 
Santiago de Chile, Imp. y lit. La Ilustracién, 1936. 391 p. illus., tables, maps, 
diagrs. 18% ecm. [Sr. Alvarez Andrews was awarded first wrize for this work in 
the contest held in 1933 by the Chilean Sociedad de fomento fabril for the best 
work on the industrial history of Chile. He has served in several government 
offices, been professor of economic studies and published numerous studies on 
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labor and economic questions. The ‘Historia’? is a complete history of the 
industries of Chile from the earliest times until today.] 

La personalidad histérica de Colombia [por] Carlos Garcia Prada. ... 2 ed. 
Nota sobre el autor por L. E. Nieto Caballero. Bucaramanga, Editorial Marco 
A. Gémez, 1936. 203 p. 1714 cm. [This essay describes the chief events and 
the leading characters in Colombian history and the development of Colombian 
civilization. Dr. Garcia Prada will be remembered by readers in the United States 
for his Spanish grammar (1930), his text-book edition of Teresa de la Parra’s 
famous ‘‘Las memorias de Mam4 Blanca” (1932), both of which he wrote in col- 
laboration with Dr. C. M. Wilson, and for his contribution on Colombian literature, 
in collaboration with Dr. Sturgis E. Leavitt (1934), to the series of bibliographies 
published under the auspices of the Harvard council on Hispano-American 
studies. ] 

Maximo Gémez, el generalisimo. ... (Por] B. Souza. La Habana, Editorial 
Trépico (Seoane, Ferndndez y cia., impresores] 1936. 325 p. front., illus., 
plates (incl. ports., facsims.), maps. 25cm. [This biography is published in 
commemoration of the centenary of the birth of Gémez, whose name will ever 
be associated with Cuban independence. It shows the place of Gémez as a leader 
in the independence movement and its final success, and depicts him as he was, 
beloved by all, until his death in 1905. Numerous copies of portraits and photo- 
graphs, as well as interesting drawings by Abela used as head- and tail-pieces for 
each chapter, add to the work.] 

Apuntes para la historia de las letras, y de la instruccién publica en la isla de Cuba, 
por Antonio Bachiller y Morales, con introduccién por Francisco Gonzdlez del 
Valle y biografia del autor por Vidal Morales. ... Habana, Cultural, 8S. A., 
1936. v.1: L, 442 p. 20cm. (Coleccién de libros cubanos. ... vol. xxxiv) 
[Bachiller y Morales’ now famous Apuntes was first published in 1859-1861. 
This first volume contains the complete history of primary, secondary and uni- 
versity education in Cuba up to that time. It consists of articles previously 
published in various Spanish and Cuban periodicals. One of the most erudite 
Cubans of his time (he lived from 1812 to 1889), Bachiller was active in many 
fields. These studies on education are outstanding for the first-hand informa- 
tion which they furnish.] 

Biografia del ilustrisimo Federico Gonzdlez Suarez, por Nicolas Jiménez. Quito 
[Talleres tipogrdficos municipales, 1936] 7 p. 1., [xiJ-xx, 290, Ixxxiv p. front., 
‘plates (ports.) 2614 em. (Publicaciones del Archivo municipal. [IX] vol. XI) 
[This is the first volume of this series not entirely devoted to documentary ar- 
chives. It is a complete biography and critical study of the works of the great 
Ecuadorean historian and essayist, Archibishop of Quito. Senor Jiménez is a 
member of the Venezuelan Academy of history and of several literary societies.] 

Ensayo sobre la geneonomia Maya-Quiché [por] David Vela. Trabajo presentado 
por el autor en el acto de su ingreso en la Sociedad de geografia e historia de 
Guatemala, el 25 de julio de 1935. Guatemala, Unidén tipogrdfica, Mufoz 
Plaza y cia., 1935. 102 p. 20cm. [‘“Geneonomy” is a word formed by Prof. 
Miiller-Lyer to indicate the sociological aspects of marriage and the family. 
This short but informative work considers the family in the social life of the 
Maya and Quiché Indians, two of the largest Central American Indian groups.] 

Memoria de las labores del ejecutivo en el ramo de relaciones exteriores durante el 
ano administrativo de 1935, presentada a la Asamblea legislativa en sus sesiones 
ordinarias de 1936. Guatemala [Tipografia nacional] 19386. 573 p. 26 cm. 

Bananas, gold and silver—Bananas, oro, y plata, por David Saavedra. Teguci- 
galpa, Talleres tipogrdficos nacionales, 1935. 436, xvii p. illus., plates (maps), 
ports., tables, diagrs. 29 ecm. [This work, of which both Spanish and English 
texts are given, shows the importance of the three products mentioned in the 
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title in the economic development of Honduras. The chapter headings include: 
Geography and history, Archaeology, Immigration, Crops, Mines, Industries, 
Statistical supplement, Cities, and a chapter in the Spanish section only de- 
voted to biographies of contemporary men in government offices, public life, 
and economic positions. The many diagrams, tables, and maps are a valuable 
addition to the work. |] 

Policarpo Bonilla; algunos apuntes biogrdficos por Aro Sanso, Un estudio del 
Dr. Ricardo D. Alduvin y Esquema para una biografia por Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle. México, Imprenta mundial, 1936. xlv, 558 p. plates (ports.) 23 em. 
[Policarpo Bonilla, a President of Honduras, was interested in the political life 
of his country from 1878, when he received his law degree at the age of 20. The 
many political movements in the Central American Republics, especially those in 
Honduras during the last two deeades of the nineteenth century and the first 
quarter of the twentieth are here discussed. Much of his later life Bonilla 
spent in foreign countries. He attended a number of international confer- 
ences, including the Central American conference in Washington in 1907. He 
died in El Salvador in 1924. Sr. Sanso includes valuable documentary ap- 
pendices. | 

La clara voz de México... por José Marti. Compilacién y notas de Camilo 
Carranea y Trujillo. [México, Talleres grificos de la Penitenciaria, 1936] v. 2: 
251 p. pl. (port.) 21 em. (Marti en México. vol. II.) [Whe original idea 
of this series was to publish works by Mexican authors about Marti. This 
was superseded by the present plan, in which volumes I and II are devoted to 
the publication of articles by Marti in Mexican periodicals, many of which 
have not previously been republished. The present volume completes the 
Boletines de Orestes which were published in the Revista Universal during the 
last half of the year 1875 and in addition contains two articles from El Federa- 
lista. An introductory essay on “The literary intimacy of Marti” by Félix 
liizaso, author of several other essays on Marti, precedes the collection. Future 
volumes of the series wili conclude the articles by Marti in Mexico and contain 
works of Mexican and other American writers on “‘the soul of the Cuban revo- 
lution.” 

Mitla, town of the souls, and other Zapoteco-speaking pueblos of Oaxaca, Mex- 
ico, by Elsie Clews Parsons. Chicago, The University of Chicago press [e. 1936] 
xix, 590 p. illus., 3 fold. maps, 51 plates. 2414 em. (The University of Chi- 
cago publications in anthropology. Ethnological series.) [Dr. Parsons writes of 
one of the famous Indian trading centers of Mexico, where she spent much time, 
and, being primarily a student of folklore and anthropology, she was able to note 
many customs with a professional eve. Ata time when radical changes are taking 
place and even quiet communities such as this will probably change soon, a study 
like Dr. Parsons’ is opportune, inasmuch as it records the past and gives a fore- 
cast of the future. The work discusses aspects of social, political and religious 
life in the community, and includes folk tales and music, and examples of Zapo- 
tecan speech.] 

Documentos para la historia de la tipografia americana [publicacién de la 
Biblioteca del Congreso de la Unién. México, Imprenta de la Secretaria de 
relaciones exteriores, 1936. ix, 36 p. incl. 9 facsims. 28 cm. 

Inauguracién de la Biblioteca del Congreso de la Unién, México, 4 de septiembre 
de 1936. [México] Imprenta de la Secretaria de relaciones exteriores [1936] 
40 p. 24 cm. 

Amado Nervo, Merico’s religious poet, by Esther Turner Wellman. . . . 
New York, Instituto de ]as Espanas en los Estados Unidos, 1936. xii, 13-292 p. 
front. (port.) 20 cm. 
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Santa Anna; the story of an enigma who once was Mexico [by] Wilfrid Hardy 
Calleott. Norman,' University of Oklahoma press, 1936. xiv, 391 p.  front., 
plates (inel. ports.) 23 cm. 

Memoria que el Secretario de estado en el despacho de relaciones exteriores 
presenta a la Asamblea nacional en sus sesiones ordinarias de 1936. Panama, 
Imp. nacional, 19386. Ixv, 3807p. 23 cm. 

Woods of northeastern Peru, by Llewelyn Williams. ... Chicago [Field 
museum press] 1936. 587 p. front., ilus., 2 maps. 24cm. (Field museum of 
natural history. Botanical series, vol. XV. Publication 377) [Llewelyn 
Williams was in charge of the Peruvian division of the Marshall Field Amazon expe- 
dition sent by the Field museum of natural history during 1929 and 1930. Articles 
about the Peruvian montana (the eastern slope of the Andes) by Dr. Williams 
appeared in the BuLueTin of the Pan American Union in June 1931 and August 
1933 following his return from the expedition. Woods of northeastern Perwis also 
the result of his studies in that country. The descriptions of trees, compiled from 
the author’s field notes and by families, form almost 500 pages of the book. 
Additional sections include a description of the montana, tables of anatomical 
characters of Peruvian woods, vernacular names, a seven-page bibliography, and 
a thirteen-page index. ] 

Tratados. convenciones y acuerdos vigentes entre el Peri y otros estados [publica- 
cién del! Ministerio de relactiones exteriores del Peri. Lima, Imprenta Torres 
Aguirre, 19386. Iv.in3. 24%cm. [Official collections of treaties of Peru have 
been previously published in 1858, 1876, 1890-1911 (fourteen volumes), and 1916. 
The present collection is planned to be comprehensive. The earliest treaty 
contained in vol. I, which is concerned only with bilateral instruments, is the 
treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation signed with Great Britain in 1850. 
The collection is brought up to date by supplements, of which two for this first 
volume have already been published. ] 

Manuscritos y publicaciones de Eugenio Larrabure y Unanue. ... Lima, 
Imprenta americana, 1936. t. III: 667 p. illus., pl., ports.,. maps. 25 cm. 
Contents.—t. III: Historia y arqueologia—continuacién. [EKugenio Larrabure’s 
literary and historical works are numerous. This is the first volume of this 
collection that the Library has received but its completeness indicates that 
the series is a very thorough work. The author, in addition to being well-known 
in literary circles (he is the founder and one-time president of the Ateneo of 
Lima, as well as member of other like societies), is also a notable figure in Peruvian 
political and diplomatic service, having been vice-president of the Republic, 
ambassador to Argentina, and president of the Peruvian delegations to the Third 
and Fourth International Conferences of American States. The contents of this 
volume are: Notes on Colombian pre-history; Archaeological discoveries in 
Colombia; Christopher Columbus in the discovery of America (a debate held in 
1885 between Sr. Larrabure and Padre Ricardo Cappa); and a study on the 
Archives of the Indies and the Columbus Library in Seville. ] 

The Gomez régime in Venezuela and its background [by] Pedro Manuel Arcaya. 
Washington, D. C. [Baltimore, The Sun printing company] 1936. 238 p., 11. 
20 em. [Dr. Arcaya is a former Minister of Venezuela in the United States. 
The present work is a revised English version, with additions and corrections, of 
“Venezuela y su actual régimen” (Washington, 1935) (listed in these Notes in 
November 1935). The work contains an historical sketch of Venezuela and a 
summary of the work carried out by Gédmez from 1908 until his death in 
1935.] 

Conciliacion y arbitraje [por] Esteban Gil Borges. Caracas, Tipografia ameri- 
cana, 1936. S88 p. 23% cm. 
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Notas sobre la estructura técnica de los tratados multilaterales interamericanos 
[por] Esteban Gil Borges. Caracas, Tipografia americana, 1936. 64 p. 2314 
em. 

Tendencias de la evolucién de los métodos de solucién pacifica de los conflictos 
internacionales [por] Esteban Gil Borges. Caracas, Tipografia americana, 1936. 
BI on Bll, BRYS Crane ; 

Cuadra Bolivar, quinta de los padres del Libertador en Caracas, mansién 
predilecta del padre de la patria [por] Luis A. Ricardo Tello. Caracas, Tipo- 
grafia americana, 1936. 31lp. pl. 23% cm. [This pamphlet is the antecedent 
of a full history of the famous Bolivar House in Caracas, now in preparation by 
the author. The pamphlet contains a brief history of the house, a copy of the 
act of the Venezuelan Congress which created it a national museum in 1891, and 
copies of brief statements about the house made during 1935 and 1936.] 

Inter-American tribunal of international justice; memorandum, project and 
documents accompanied by observations [publication of the Carnegie endowment 
for international peace, Division of international law] Washington, Carnegie 
endowment for international peace, 1936. xiv, 105 p. 24 em. (Carnegie en- 
dowment for international peace, Division of international law. Pamphlet 
series, no. 56.) [The Inter-American court of international justice has long been 
a subject of discussion and proposal. The project presented herewith is the 
result of suggestions made by a group of diplomats and publicists in Washington 
for presentation to the Inter-American conference for the maintenance of peace 
which met last December in Buenos Aires. (This subject was referred to the 
Highth International Conference of American States to be held at Lima.)] 

Tribunal interamericano de justicia internacional; memorandum, proyecto y 
documentos acompanados de observaciones [publicacién de la] Dotacién Carnegie 
para la paz internacional, Divisién de derecho internacional. ... [Washington, 
Carnegie endowment for international peace, 1936] xiv, 104 p. 23 cm. 
(Dotacién Carnegie para la paz internacional, Divisién de derecho internacional. 
Folletos en espafiol, nim. 5) [The Spanish edition of the above.] 

The codification and analysis of the immigration-control law of each of the several 


countries of Pan America. . . . Analysis volume; a statement of the basic 
problem, and of the main findings in the analysis of Pan American immigration- 
control law and policy, by Harry H. Laughlin. ... [Washington, Carnegie 


institution of Washington, Eugenics record office, 1936] 173 p. pl. (map), 
diagr. 28cm. Mimeographed. 

Codificacién y andlisis de las leyes de inmigracién de cada uno de los paises del 
continenteamericano. ... Volumen correspondiente al andlisis; exposici6n del pro- 
blema fundamental y de los principales elementos en el andlisis de la politica y de las 
leyes de inmigracién en el continente americano, por Harry H. Laughlin. . 
Traducci6én del original inglés. [Wdshington, Institucién Carnegie de Washing- 
ton, Archivo del Departamento de eugenesia, 1936] 176 p. pl. map, diagr. 
28cm. Mimeographed. [The Spanish edition of the above.] 

Geography of Latin America, by Fred A. Carlson.... New York, Prentice-Hall, 
inc., 1936. xxii, 642 p.  illus., maps (2 fold.), tables, diagrs. 24cm. (Prentice- 
Hall geography series.) [Professor Carlson says in his preface, ‘“The main pur- 
pose in preparing this book is an endeavor to establish a better understanding and 
appreciation of the countries of Latin America through the enumeration and 
interpretation of nature’s conditions that have retarded or promoted their 
progress.” He prepared this work as a text-book; its complete geographical 
data, economic and physical, however, make it an excellent reference work in 
this field. Bibliographies at the end of most chapters furnish additional refer- 
ences, and an eight-page appendix contains a pronouncing list of place names. | 
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New magazines and those received for the first time are listed 
below: 


Infancia y Juventud. Ministerio de justicia e instruccién publica, Patronato 
Nacional de Menores. Buenos Aires, 1936. [Vol. 1], n° 1, octubre—diciembre 
1936. 111 p. illus. 20x 28cm. Quarterly. Address: Charcas 2258, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

La Res; revista ilustrada de las carnes argentinas. Buenos Aires, 1936. Afio 4, 
n° 70, diciembre 5, 1936. [60] p. illus. 23x381cm. Semi-monthly. Address: 
Avenida Roque Sdenz Pefia 760, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Revista de ciencias juridicas y sociales. Santa Fe, 1936. Afio 1 (8 época), 
n° 18,1936. 182p.- 17%x27cm. Quarterly. Address: Universidad Nacional 
del Litoral, Santa Fe, Argentina. 

Orientacién; 6rgano del Centro Unidn empleados de comercio, Santa Fe. 
Santa Fe, 1936. Amo 2,n°16, noviembre 1936. 16p. 18 x 264% cm. Monthly. 
Address: Catamarca 2471, Santa Fe, Argentina. 

Carreteras; una revista de investigaciones camineras. Buenos Aires. n° 1, 
marzo 1936. 20 p. illus. 23 x 29 cm. Monthly. Address: Direccién 
Nacional de Vialidad, San Martin 871, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Pampa Argentina; revista mensual de agricultura e interés general. Buenos 
Aires. Afio 10, n° 111, noviembre 1936. 60p. illus. 27x34%cem. Monthly. 
Editor: Enrique M. Torres. Address: Brandsen esq. Gaboto. Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Rosalinda; revista mensual ilustrada para la mujer y el hogar. Buenos Aires. 
Afio 4, n° 62, noviembre 1936. 96 p. illus. 27x3442 em. Monthly. Editor: 
C. Robine de Beltran. Address: Brandsen esq. Gaboto, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Boletim de Ariel; mensario critico-bibliogrdphico, lettras, artes, sciencias. Rio 
de Janeiro. Anno 6, n° 1, outubro 198€. 32 p. 22x29cem. Monthly. Editor: 
Gastao Cruls. Address: Rua Senador Dantas 40, 5° andar, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

Revista da Academia Petropolitana de Letras. Petropolis. Anno 3, n° 3, julho 
1936. 65 p. 16x23 em. Monthly. Editor: A. de Paula Buarque. Address: 
Petropolis, Brazil. 

Revista de Chimica Industrial; orgio do syndicato dos chimicos do Rio de 
Janeiro. Rio de Janeiro. Anno 5, n° 52, agosto 1936. 40 p. illus. 214%x29 cm. 
Monthly. Editor: Jayme Sta. Rosa. Address: Rua dos Ourives, 67, 3°, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Revista da Sociedade Cearense de Geografia e Historia. Fortaleza. Anno 1, n° 1, 
outubro 1935. 97 p. 1644x24cm. Quarterly. Address: Rua Senador Pompeu 
1215, Fortaleza, Ceara, Brazil. 

Boletim da secretaria de agricultura, industria e comercio. Recife, 1936. Vol. 1, 
n° 3, outubro 1936. [112] p. 16x224% cm. Monthly. Address: Secretaria de 
agricultura, industria e comercio, Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil. 

Camara dos deputados; Boletim. Rio de Janeiro. 1986. Anno 2, n° 3, julho 
1936. 172 p. tables. 16x23% ecm. Monthly. Address: Camara dos deputados, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Publicagées da academia carioca de letras. Rio de Janeiro, 1936. Ano 2, n° 3, 
1936. 120 p. 16x234%4 em. Address: Edificio Silogeu Brasileiro, Av. Augusto 
Severo, 4, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
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THE MEXICAN EXPROPRIATION LAW 


The new Mexican expropriation law sponsored by President Car- 
denas and speedily adopted by both branches of the National Congress 
was published in the Diario Oficial on November 25, 1936. The 
purpose of the law, as explained by the President in an interview, is 
“to expropriate sources of production which are inactive,” to ‘‘better 
the lot of the working class ... always taking into account the needs 
of both the capitalist and the worker.’”’ In the case of an imactive 
industrial enterprise, he added, “the Government must seek the means 
of putting it to work; that is when the law is applied.” 

The law provides, among other things, that the Executive may 
order expropriation; total or partial occupation, or limitation of the 
right of ownership, for the purposes of the State or in the interest of 
the community, in any of the following cases specifically cited as 
“causes of public utility”’: 

1. The establishment, operation or maintenance of a public service; 

2. The opening, extension or straightening of streets and the con- 
struction of paved highways, bridges, roads and tunnels to facilitate 
urban and suburban traffic; 

3. The beautifying, enlargement and sanitation of towns and ports, 
the construction of hospitals, schools, parks, gardens, recreation or 
landing fields and of any other work imtended for service to the 
community; 

4. The conservation of places of scenic beauty, of antiques and 
objects of art, of buildmgs and monuments of archaeological or 
historical importance, and of such things as are considered outstanding 
characteristics of national culture; 

5. The fulfillment of collective needs in the event of a war or of 
internal strife; the supplying of foodstuffs or other articles of prime 
necessity to cities or centers of population; and the means employed 
to combat or to prevent the spreading of epidemics, epizootic diseases, 
fires, plagues, floods or other public menaces; 

6. The means employed for national defense or for maintenance of 
public peace; 

7. The protection, conservation, development or utilization of 
natural resources susceptible of being exploited; 

8. The equitable distribution of wealth amassed or monopolized 
for the exclusive benefit cf one or several persons and to the detriment 
of the community at large or of a particular class; 
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9. The establishment, promotion or maintenance of an enterprise 
for the benefit of the community ; 

10. The measures necessary to prevent destruction of natural 
resources and any damage which may be caused to property to the 
detriment of the community; 

11. The establishment or improvement of centers of population and 
of their sources of livelihood; and 

12. Such other cases as are provided for in special laws. 

Under the procedure set forth in the law, the Federal Executive 
is to handle each case through the appropriate Executive Depart- 
ment, administrative office or government of a territory; but a previous 
declaration relative to the action to be taken must be made known, 
both by publication of a notice in the Diario Oficial and by personal 
service on the interested parties. 

If the domicile of the latter is not known, a second publication of 
the notice shall be sufficient. 

The property owners affected then have a period of 15 days in which 
to institute administrative proceedings, seeking the revocation of the 
“declaration” thus published, before the Executive Department, 
administrative office or territorial government in charge of their 
cases; and, in default thereof or if an adverse decision is rendered, ‘“‘the 
respective administrative authority shall immediately occupy the 
property which is sought to be expropriated or temporarily occupied, 
or shall immediately enforce the respective provisions on limitation of 
ownership.” 

It is provided, however, that in the cases covered by items 5, 6, and 
10 of the list inserted above, and once the declaration required by law 
has been published, the Federal Executive may take immediate action, 
and the request for revocation will not stay the occupation of the 
property involved or the enforcement of the provisions relative to 
limitation of ownership; but, in all cases, the law reserves to the owner 
of the property in question the right to claim reversion thereof to 
himself, if during a period of five years it is not used for the purposes 
set forth in the declaration of expropriation. 

The indemnity to be paid in each case of expropriation must be based 
on the amount recorded as the “‘fiscal value”’ of the property, whether 
declared by the owner or tacitly accepted by him through the payment 
of taxes thereon. Should there be any dispute as to the amount of the 
indemnity, the court with jurisdiction over the case shall allow the 
parties three days in which to appoint an expert apiece, and jointly 
select an umpire. If they should fail to do so, the court will appoint 
either expert, the umpire, or all of them, as the case may be. The 
court is also empowered to set a time limit, not to exceed 60 days, 
wherein the experts must submit their report; and, in case of dis- 
agreement, it shall call upon the umpire to produce his own report 
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within a definite period of not more than 30 days. These reports are 
then to be the basis for the court’s final decision on the indemnity, 
from which there can be no appeal. The amount set shall be paid by 
the State ‘‘when the thing expropriated becomes its property”’, or, 
likewise by any “person, other than the State’, to whom title may 
have been awarded. The procedure and terms for payment of the 
indemnity are to be determined by ‘‘the authority in charge of the 
expropriation”’, but a limit of ten years is placed on the time to be set 
for full payment.— F. J. H. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF MEXICO 


One of the most interesting features of the Mexican educational 
movement is undoubtedly the variety of social activities which the 
National University of Mexico has undertaken through the instrumen- 
tality of both its professors and students. The university authorities, 
working on the theory that the university must contribute directly to 
the solution of national problems and the uplift of the working 
classes, have mapped an elaborate plan including the following: The 
Departments of Geology, Biology, Sociology, and Aesthetics have 
started research work in the Mezquital Valley, where more than 
thirty scientists have been carrying on studies of the waters, plants, 
land and the inhabitants. The same university departments have 
also offered their facilities to the various Government departments so 
as to coordinate the work undertaken in any of the fields mentioned 
with similar work done by the Government. As soon as the work in 
Mezquital Valley ends the university scientists will devote their atten- 
tion to some other region until a detailed study of the whole country 
has been completed. In this work students in their last year at the 
university are required to help, assuming responsibility for some 
special task in connection with their own field of study. 

The university is endeavoring at the same time to find specially 
eifted young men of the laboring classes to whom free education will 
be given. Two annual prizes will also be awarded to persons of out- 
standing ability and character who may be in economic straits. 

Five school centers have already been opened where free elementary 
education is offered to adult laborers. There are also five bureaus 
where advice and help in legal matters is given free to those who have 
no means to pay for it. A dispensary in Nonoalco where medical 
assistance 1s given and a symphony orchestra to popularize classical 
music among the poor are two other original initiatives of the National 
University, as is the undertaking to reconstruct in Mezquital Valley 
an entire communal village, including streets, houses, schools and 
economic activities. 
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SIXTH BRAZILIAN NATIONAL HIGHWAY 
CONGRESS 


Under the auspices of the Ministry of Transportation of the Federal 
Government, the Sixth National Highway Congress of Brazil was 
held in Rio de Janeiro last November, with the attendance of delega- 
tions representing the various States and the Federal Government, 
as well as many municipal governments throughout the country, 
engineering schools and other organizations interested in the pro- 
motion of highway construction. The congress recommended, among 
many other important things, that the Federal Government establish 
as soon as possible a National Highway Department; that a national 
program of public roads be prepared at once, taking into consideration 
the fact that the federal capital must be the center from which the 
main highways must radiate, connecting it with the capitals of the 
various States and with the regions of the greatest possible economic 
development in the country; that this national highway program be 
put into practice within the period of ten years; and that the project 
for the moving of the federal capital to the interior of the country 
in accordance with a provision of the constitution of 1934 be given 
immediate consideration in order that the building of the roads con- 
necting the new capital with the various parts of the country be 
started as soon as possible. A Highway Exposition was also held in 
Rio de Janeiro in connection with the congress. 


ARGENTINE COLONIZATION PLAN 


It was recently announced that the administration of the National 
Mortgage Bank, a rural credit institution controlled by the Argentine 
Government, had decided to put into practice a vast plan of settlement 
on the land to which it has title. This plan includes a careful study 
of the possibilities of each piece of property from the point of view 
of the settler as well as the land’s economic potentialities. The size 
of the lot to be sold to a settler will depend on the productivity of 
the land and the number of working members of the settler’s families. 
The prospective settlers must be farmers by occupation, be of good 
moral character, and have enough capital to pay for the first operating 
expenses. After a 5-year period of provisional occupation of the land 
during which the settler pays 3 percent interest and 4 percent to a 
special purchase fund, the sale takes place. Ten percent of the price 
of the property must be paid then, the remainder to be paid in annual 
instalments during 46 years and 328 days. 

The bank will supervise the farming of each piece of property sold 
to settlers. 
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ANNUAL Prizes For Bo.ttviAn Booxs.—In order to stimulate 
national artistic and scientific production, the Bolivian Government 
Junta has established by decree four annual prizes to be awarded to 
the best works by national authors in the fields of literature, science, 
pedagogy andart. A board of award constituted by delegates of the 
Ministry of Education, University of La Paz and authors, teachers 
and artists associations will pass on the various works presented by 
candidates to the prizes. 


PEOPLE’S RESTAURANTS IN CutLE.—The adequate nutrition of the 
working classes is a problem that is being given the utmost considera- 
tion by the Chilean authorities. On November 15, 1936 the first of a 
series of popular restaurants was opened in Santiago by the mayor of 
the city in the presence of several high Government officals. The 
purpose of these restaurants is to offer wholesome food at the lowest 
prices possible to the poor, who often go undernourished due to the 
high prices of food. The first of these restaurants has accommoda- 
tions for 280 persons and is located in a section of the city inhabited 
mostly by working people. This restaurant is also prepared to sell - 
food to those who wish to take it home. Other restaurants of this 
type are to be opened later. 


ADEQUATE NUTRITION FOR CHILEAN CHILDREN.—On the initiative 
of the Government, the Chilean Public Health authorities have decided 
to carry out an experiment in the nutrition of school children. More 
than 400 children of School No. 11 in Santiago are to be given a daily 
meal including 60 grams of meat, 100 grams of fresh vegetables, and 
300 grams of milk. In the afternoon 200 grams more of milk are to 
be given to each child. The work of preparing and serving the food is 
entrusted to girl students in a vocational school. 


CoOLOMBIAN UNIVERSITY cAMPUS.—Under the direction of Dr. 
Gabriel Durana Camacho, rector (president) of the National Uni- 
versity of Bogota, plans were recently completed for the construction 
of a university campus on the outskirts of the capital. The Ciudad 
Universitaria will house all the various colleges of the National Uni- 
versity now scattered throughout the city, besides offering to the 
students residential, recreative and other facilities which do not exist 
at present or are inadequate. The construction of the buildings for 
the colleges of law, social sciences and economics was to start the 
latter part of last year. 
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CoMMISSION TO sTUDY CANAL FuND INVESTMENT.—On November 
20, 1936, President Arosemena signed a decree creating a commission 
to study the situation of the funds received by the Government of 
Panama from the United States in compensation for the privileges 
granted to the latter in connection with the construction and operation 
of the Panama Canal. The new commission, of which the Secretary 
of Hygiene, Welfare and Promotion and the manager of the National 
Bank are the only two members, will make definite arrangements for 
the administration of the funds mentioned, known as Fondos Constitu- 
cionales de la Posteridad. It will also enter into negotiations for the 
readjustment of the external debt of the Republic in the United States. 


ParaGcuayaN NationaL Panturon.—Under a decree signed by 
President Franco on September 14, 1936, the National Pantheon, 
started under the presidency of Marshal Francisco Solano Lépez but 
left unfinished for over half a century, was terminated and consecrated 
on October 12. The pantheon, located in Asuncién, will be the resting 
place for the remains of Paraguayan citizens to whom the nation owes 
eratitude for exceptional services. The decree further specified that 
the remains of Marshal Solano Lépez be placed in the central hall of 
the pantheon. A special commission under the chairmanship of Don 
Romualdo Irigoyen was appointed by President Franco to locate, 
identify and transport the remains of Ldépez to the capital. The 
bodies of three other military chiefs who distinguished themselves 
during the war of 1864-70 and of a Paraguayan soldier killed in action 
during the Chaco war were also interred in the pantheon. 


InpDUsTRIAL BanxK oF PERu.—On November 26, 1936, a new bank- 
ing institution known as Banco Industrial del Peru was opened in Lima. 
with the attendance of President Benavides and other high Govern- 
ment officials. The purpose of the bank is to foster the industrial 
development of the country by means of loans at Jow rates of interest 
and other banking operations usually carried out by institutions of 
this type. 
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ALFREDO SKINNER Kuife.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Guatemala, Sefior Alfredo Skinner Klée, died on November 2, 1936, 
at his home in Guatemala city. Born in the national capital on 
February 22, 1882, Sefior Skinner Klée was educated there and 
received his law degree from the university in 1901. Not until 1922 
did he begin his diplomatic career, with his appointment as consul 
general of Guatemala to San Francisco. From there he went to 
Costa Rica as minister plenipotentiary, in 1929. The following year 
he was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs by President Lazaro 
Chacon, a post which he held uninterruptedly until his death. While 
in that capacity he attended the Seventh International Conference of 
American States at Montevideo in 1933, as chairman of the Guate- 
malan delegation. Sefior Skinner Klée was a member of national and 
foreign scientific and cultural organizations, and had been decorated 
by the governments of Colombia, Ecuador, Haiti, and Spain. 
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a PAN AMERICAN UNION, originally known as 
the International Bureau of the American Republics, was established in the year 
1890 in accordance with resolutions passed at the First International Conference 
of American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, and presided over by James 
G. Blaine, then United States Secretary of State. Its work was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference at Mexico in 1901; the Third, at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, 
Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; and the Seventh, at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, in 1933. It is an international organization created and main- 
tained by the twenty-one American republics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. Its purpose is to promote friendly inter- 
course, peace, and commerce between the Republics of the American Continent. 
It is supported by annual contributions from all the countries, in amounts pro- 
portional to population. Its affairs are administered by a Director General and 
an Assistant Director, elected by and responsible to a Governing Board composed 
of the Secretary of State of the United States and representatives in Washing- 
ton of the other American governments. 


The administrative divisions of the Pan American Union are organized so as 
to carry out the purposes for which it was created. Special divisions have been 
created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, agricultural cooperation, and travel, 
all of which maintain close relations with official and unofficial bodies in the coun- 
tries, members of the Union. Particular attention is devoted to the development 
of closer intellectual and cultural relations among the nations of the American 
Continent, and an administrative division exists for this purpose. The Columbus 
Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes and many maps. The BULLETIN of 
the Pan American Union, published monthly in English, Spanish and Portuguese, 
is the official organ of the institution. 


The Pan American Union serves as the permanent organ of the International 
Conferences of American States, usually referred to as the Pan American Con- 
ferences. In addition to preparing the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by conducting special inquiries and 
investigations and by convening or arranging for special or technical conferences 
in the intervals between the International Conferences. 
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English edition, in all countries of the Pan American Union - - - - - - - $1.50 per year 
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Single copies, any edition, 15 cents each. 

An additional charge of 75 cents per year, on each edition, for subscriptions in countries outside the Pan 
American Union. y 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS on each Latin American nation, each large city, and 25 commodities of 
commerce, 5 cents each. Statistical reports on foreign trade, 5 cents. Send for descriptive folder. 
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PAN AMERICAN DAY 


CELEBRATED APRIL 14 BY PROCLAMATION 
OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 21 AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Tue Governing Board of the Pan American Union at its 
session of May 7, 1930, adopted the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, it would be desirable to recommend 
the designation of a date which should be observed 
as ““Pan American Day’ in all the Republics of 
America and which should be established as a com- 
memorative symbol of the sovereignty of the 
American nations and the voluntary union of all 
in one continental community ; 

Wupreas, April 14th is the date on which the 
resolution creating the Pan American Union was 
adopted ; 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union 

ReEsouves: To recommend that the Governments, 
members of the Pan American Union, designate 
April 14th as “Pan American Day” and that the 
national flags be displayed on that date. 
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DR. PEDRO MARTINEZ FRAGA 


AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF CUBA 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PEDRO MARTINEZ FRAGA 
AMBASSADOR OF CUBA 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Or January 30 of this year the Government of Cuba appointed 
as its Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary in the United 
States the distinguished jurist, writer and diplomat Dr. Pedro 
Martinez Fraga, who presented his letters of credence to President 
Roosevelt on March 11. Dr. Martinez succeeds Dr. Guillermo 
Patterson y de Jduregui, who was transferred to a similar post in 
Mexico. 

The new representative of the Pearl of the Antilles was born in 
Yaguajay, Province of Santa Clara, on September 29, 1898. After 
eraduating in law from the University of Havana in 1920, he com- 
menced to study international law under the guidance of the great 
Cuban authority Dr. Antonio Sénchez de Bustamante, becoming 
private secretary to this eminent jurist when the latter was appointed 
a member of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

While Dr. Martinez was still a student, he also devoted consider- 
able time to journalism, contributing to important Cuban newspapers 
and reviews. 

In 1919 Dr. Martinez attended the Peace Conference at Versailles 
as an attaché of the Cuban Delegation, and on various occasions he 
was secretary of his country’s delegations to international congresses. 
Among these were the Conference of Jurists for the Codification of 
International Law, held at Rio de Janeiro in 1927, and the Sixth 
International Conference of American States, which met in Havana 
the following year. 

In 1927 Dr. Martinez was secretary of the American Institute of 
International Law of which Dr. James Brown Scott is president, and 
he acted in a similar capacity at the Briarcliff session of the Jnstitut 
de Droit International. He is a member of the Cuban Society of 
International Law and has been associate editor of the Revista de 
Derecho Internacional, published in Havana. 

From 1931 to 1933 he represented the Province of Santa Clara in 
the Cuban Congress. Two years later he was appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Belgium and the 
Netherlands, a post that he filled until January 1, 1936, when he 
assumed the same duties in Great Britain. He was still in London 
when he was appointed Ambassador to the United States. 

The new Ambassador also occupies the chair of his country on the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union. 
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ELIAU ROOT, 1845-1937. 


Jurist, Secretary of War, Secretary of State, Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
and Senator from the State of New York, Elihu Root devoted wellnigh three score years to the public 
service. This photogr taken while Mr. Root was Senator, 1909-15. 
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HIS LATIN AMERICAN POLICY 


JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


President, American Institute of International Law; secretary and trustee, Carnegie Endowment 
3) g 
for International Peace; president, Institut de Droit International; president, American Society 
of International Law; etc. 


On the 7th day of February of the present year, Elihu Root 
died at his residence in the City of New York, within eight days of 
completing ninety-two years, of which wellnigh threescore were largely 
devoted to the public service, at the bar, as Secretary of War, as 
Secretary of State and chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, and as United States Senator from the State of 
New York; and even after his withdrawal from official life he remained 
deeply interested in public affairs, in continental affairs—whether 
of Europe or of America—and especially in the development of inter- 
national law, in the preservation of peace through the administration 
of justice—whether by conference, arbitration or judicial settlement. 

Especially outstanding were his appreciation of and his services 
to the Republics to the south of the United States. Greatly inter- 
ested in Latin America as he was, Mr. Root as Secretary of State 
wished to raise—and did raise—the standard of his country’s repre- 
sentatives to Latin America. He was likewise interested in equally 
adequate representation of the Latin American States in the United 
States, and during Mr. Root’s Secretaryship of State Latin America 
was more adequately represented than in any previous period of 
American history. The great Latin American exemplar of the new 
Pan Americanism, in Mr. Root’s view—and in our own—was Mr. 
Nabuco of Brazil. 

Mr. Root was anxious that the newly created Pan American Union— 
already established in the United States—should have a home in 
the City of Washington worthy of the countries of Latin America 
and their representatives. He therefore secured from the Govern- 
ment of the United States the tract of land upon which the Palace 
of the Americas now stands, the Palace itself being due to the munifi- 
cence of Andrew Carnegie, who had been a delegate of the United 
States to the first of the Pan American Conferences. 

To show his appreciation of the Latin American countries, Mr. Root 
secured the postponement of the Second Hague Peace Conference 
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from 1906 to 1907, in order that the meeting of the Third Pan 
American Conference which had been arranged for 1906 should 
be held in Rio de Janeiro as planned. It was so held, Mr. Root 
attended the conference in person, and, having been appointed its 
honorary president, he delivered a notable and noble address at 
the opening session, in which he laid down the tenets of Pan Ameri- 
canism in terms which have not been, and we believe can never be, 
exceeded in grace, in dignity and in understanding of the American 
commonwealths. 

Mr. Root was anxious that the disputes arising between the Ameri- 
can Republics, and often terminating in a resort to arms, should be 
settled by justice, without resort to force, as is the case in disputes 
arising between the States of the United States. In the latter case, 
State sues State in the Supreme Court of the United States just as 
individual sues individual in a municipal court. Mr. Root there- 
fore proposed the establishment of a court for the five Central 
American States which should do for the Central American Republics 
what the Supreme Court does for the United States. It was his 
feeling that should the Central American Court succeed on a small 
scale, it would furnish a precedent for an Inter-American Court 
which should include all of the Latin American States desiring to be 
parties to its creation. Therefore a project for a Central American 
Court was favorably considered; through Mr. Root’s energy it was 
approved by the five Central American Republics, the text of the 
document being signed in the then home of the Pan American Union, 
which later became and still is the Washington home of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Each of the five Central 
American Republics had a representative on the court, which, in the 
decade of its existence, rendered a number of admirable decisions. 
The court itself had been established for a period of ten years, but 
we are sorry to have to say that at the end of this period in 1917 it 
passed out of existence because of the unfavorable attitude of the 
Government of the United States. 

But Mr. Root’s activity in behalf of the Latin American States 
was not confined to the Western World. He observed that there 
was only one of the American Republics represented by its delegates 
in the first Hague Peace Conference which met in 1899. Mr. Root 
was aware that this was no discourtesy to Latin America, although 
it might easily have been so considered. The fact was that Nicholas 
II, Czar of Russia, had invited to the conference only the delegates 
of countries represented at St. Petersburg—then the capital of the 
vast Russian Empire. The Latin American countries so represented 
were only Brazil and Mexico. Mr. Root, however, was unwilling 
to have the United States take part in the Second Hague Peace 
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HON. ELIHU ROOT, SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES, AT THE 
THIRD PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE, RIO DE JANEIRO, 1906. 


Mr. Root stands in the center of the front row, on the steps of the Visconde de Silva Palace, which the 
Brazilian Government placed at his disposal. On his right is Baron Rio Branco, the Brazilian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs whose name will always be revered in the history of arbitration, and on Mr. Root’s 
left his ‘‘dear and noble friend’’ Dr. Joaquim Nabuco, then Ambassador of Brazilin the United States. 
At the opering session of this conference Mr. Root delivered a memorable address. 


Conference—which eventually met in 1907—unless all of the Ameri- 
can Republics were invited. They were so invited, and, with the 
exception of Costa Rica (which did not send a delegate) and Hon- 
duras (whose delegate arrived too late to take part in the discussions), 
the Republics of the Western World were fully represented at this 
first of world conferences. 

Mr. Root was very deeply interested in developing the rule of law 
which all of the American Republics, including the United States, 
should apply in their international relations and, having observed 
the results attained by the Institut de Droit International through its 
resolutions and declarations—which, as a matter of fact, are a codi- 
fication of the subjects treated—he was of the opinion that an Ameri- 
can Institute of International Law should be founded, in the hope 
that it might do for the American Republics what the European 
Institute was doing primarily for Europe. 
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Therefore the American Institute of International Law came inic 
being on Columbus Day, October 12, 1912, on the basis of equal but 
unofficial representation of all the American States. Its first meeting 
was held in the City of Washington in January 1916, simultaneously 
with the Second Pan American Scientific Congress. Mr. Root 
accepted the honorary presidency of the institute, Mr. Alejandro 
Alvarez, distinguished publicist of Chile, the secretaryship, and the 
speaker the presidency. 

Referring to the aims and purposes of the American Institute of 
International Law, Mr. Root declared in his presidential address 
before the American Society of International Law, delivered on April 
27, 1916, that it had been established “‘not with the idea that there is 
such a thing as American international law to be distinguished from 
general international law, but with the idea that there may be special 
American views upon international questions; that the circumstances 
of the American republics may make it desirable for them to insist 
upon and press forward the development of particular principles in 
the law; that there are varieties of opinion upon such subjects which 
it may be useful to subject to common discussion and comparison of 
views; that the promotion of the habit of thinking broadly and inter- 
nationally and not narrowly or locally, and a knowledge in each 
country of the points of view and habits of thought of each other 
country, will make all the American states more useful members of 
the family of nations, more considerate, more tolerant of differences 
of opinion, and more conscious of the international duties which are 
correlative to international rights’’.! 

In short, the American Institute was to be, as Mr. Root had 
observed on a previous occasion, ‘‘an institution for the expression and 
effectuation of the good will and love of peace and sense of justice of 
all the American countries with relation to each other’’.’ 

In the course of a few years such great progress had been made by 
the American Institute that no less a person than the Honorable 
Charles Evans Hughes—at the time Secretary of State, later to be a 
judge of the Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague, 
and, later still, chief justice of the Supreme Court ot the United States 
(a position which he still holds), requested the American Institute to 
prepare a series of projects dealing with important phases of inter- 
national law which should be presented to the Pan American Union 
for consideration. The American Institute complied with this request 
and Secretary Hughes presented personally to the Governing Board 

1 Proceedings of the American Society of International Law (Washington, 1916), pp. 2-3. 
2 Address of December 30, 1915, at a banquet tendered by the Carnegie Endowment’s Division of Inter- 
national Law to delegates attending Section VI of the Second Pan American Scientific Congress, and to 


members of various societies, printed in Miscellaneous Addresses by Elihu Root, collected and edited by 
Robert Bacon and J. B. Scott (Cambridge, Mass., 1917), p. 298. 
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of the Pan American Union the thirty projects prepared by the 
American Institute, and we are happy to say that these projects have 
been the basis of subsequent discussion in the various Pan American 
Conferences in matters of international law. 

In his own country, as we have already said, Mr. Root is regarded 
as the outstanding statesman of our day and generation, and it is 
equally true that he was looked upon during his secretaryship of 
State and afterwards as not only the outstanding statesman of the 
United States but of the American continent; and although there are 
many activities on his part which would justify us in considering him 
as one of the most distinguished of Pan Americans, we must here 
content ourselves with three quotations from his Latin American 
addresses. 

The first is from an address delivered in Rio de Janeiro when he 
was Secretary of State: 

We wish for no victories but those of peace; for no territory except our own; 
for no sovereignty except sovereignty over ourselves. We deem the independence 
and equal rights of the smallest and weakest member of the family of nations 
entitled to as much respect as those of the greatest empire; and we deem the 
observance of that respect the chief guaranty of the weak against the oppression 
of the strong. We neither claim nor desire any rights or privileges or powers that 
we do not freely concede to every American Republic. We wish to increase our 
prosperity, to expand our trade, to grow in wealth, in wisdom, and in spirit; but 
our conception of the true way to accomplish this is not to pull down others and 


profit by their ruin, but to help all friends to a common prosperity and a common 
growth, that we may all become greater and stronger together. 


The second is from Secretary Root’s address at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the building for the Pan American Union in Washington 
on May 11, 1908:* 

It is too much to expect that there will not be controversies between American 
nations to whose desire for harmony we now bear witness; but to every controversy 
will apply the truth that there are no international controversies so serious that 
they cannot be settled peaceably if both parties really desire peaceable settlement, 
while there are few causes of dispute so trifling that they cannot be made the 
occasion of war if either party really desires war. The matters in dispute between 
nations are nothing; the spirit which deals with them is everything. 


In his address at the dedication of the Palace of the Americas on 
April 26, 1910, Senator Root said ° that the building, however beau- 
tiful, was more important ‘“‘as the symbol, the ever-present reminder, 
the perpetual assertion, of unity, of common interest and purpose and 
hope among all the republics. This building is a confession of 
faith, a covenant of fraternal duty, a declaration of allegiance to an 
id eal arene 


3 Latin America and the United States—Addresses by Elihu Root, collected and edited by Robert Bacon 
and J. B. Scott (Cambridge, Mass., 1917), p. 10. 

4Tbid., p. 230. 

5 Ibid., p. 232. 
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BUST OF ELIHU_ROOT, BY C.S. PIETRO. 


This bust, the gift of a group of residents of New York headed by General Charles E. Sherrill, stands in the 
office of the Directcr General] of the Pan American Union. In Mr. Root’s capacity as Secretary of State 
and Chairman of the Governing Board of the Union, he rendered distinguished service to all the Republics 
of America, and was then and later the outstanding statesman of the American continent. 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


In the second paragraph of this brief statement of Mr. Root’s Pan 
Americanism, we ventured a reference to Mr. Nabuco as the “great 
Latin American exemplar of the new Pan Americanism.” This was 
Mr. Root’s view, and in his closing remarks at the dedication of the 
Palace of the Americas, he said: ° 

One voice that should have spoken here today is silent, but many of us can- 
not forget or cease to mourn and to honor our dear and noble friend, Joaquim 
Nabueo. .. . No benison can be pronounced upon this great institution so 
rich in promise for its future as the wish that his ennobling memory may endure 


and his eivilizing spirit may control in the councils of the International Union 
of American Republics. 


And speaking in the first person, I seem to hear across the years 
the echo of Mr. Root’s voice paying generous and felicitous tribute 
to the memory of Joaquim Nabuco, and I venture to express the hope 
that the ‘‘ennobling memory” of Elihu Root may likewise endure 
and that “his civilizing spirit may control in the councils of the 
International Union of American Republics.”’ 


6 [bid., p. 234. 
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ARGENTINE HIGHWAYS 


JUSTINIANO ALLENDE POSSE 
President of the National Highway Board 


I. THE NATIONAL PROGRAM 


Ly the matter of highways, Argentina has had an evolution very 
sumilar to that of other American countries. The first roads were the 
tracks utilized by the post and by carts that looked for dry routes 
and practicable fords. Shortly after independence was declared in 
1810, several opportune decrees demonstrated the vision of the men 
who were beginning to govern our free country, which was greatly in 
need of better communications. 

Progress was slight because the demand was small, but when towns 
and cities increased in number and production rose, the national 
Government, the provincial governments, and the municipalities tried 
to improve the roads to permit the transit of the few vehicles. But 
proportionately with greater effort in this field and increased national 
prosperity, the first railway lines, which were being extended rapidly 
and connecting the towns situated along the roads, were making these 
routes less necessary, since the new means of communication was well 
adapted to the broad Argentine plains. Consequently, roads were 
almost entirely abandoned, while railways transported passengers and 
freight. The roads leading to the stations, which performed the essen- 
tial function of facilitating the transportation of products to the rail- 
roads, were the only ones kept up until the first automobiles gave rise 
to the presentation of various proposals for a highway law, although 
isolated budget items for highway construction showed the enthusiasm 
of some officials or satisfied local necessities without a definite plan. 

Therefore until 1930 little effective work had been accomplished on 
national highways. The 630,000 automobiles imported into Argen- 
tina up to that time were an important factor in forming an atmos- 
phere propitious to highway improvement, not only because their 
diffusion throughout the entire country originated constant demands 
for better roads, but also because they created a new activity, even 
in the most distant parts of the country, through the installation of 
machine shops, automobile associations and agencies, gasoline sta- 
tions, or branches of importing houses. Thousands of men were 
employed in the automotive and allied industries, and all of them were 
converted into champions of good roads. 
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A fortunate initiative caused the enterprises producing and selling 
gasoline to agree that year to form a good roads fund, obtained by a 
contribution of two centavos per liter. The construction of the first 
hard-paved roads demonstrated to the country, which at that time 
was still somewhat incredulous, the possibility of transforming its 
civic life by means of a network of highways that would join all the 
populated centers, carrying to each news of the others’ progress and 
their desire to prosper, and at the same time facilitating transportation 
and benefiting the national economy. This wasa beginning. It fell 
to the lot of the present administration, in 1932, to pass the national 
highway law which, in addition to creating a national system of 
highways, established a system of Federal aid so as to unite the effort 
of the provinces with that of the central government, thus insuring 
the annual investment of nearly one hundred million pesos in high- 
way construction. The funds are obtained in large part from a tax 
of seven centavos per liter on gasoline. 

By virtue of the provisions of this law, the 14 provinces created 
permanent technical bureaus of an autonomous character, which 
began to work with great enthusiasm in conjunction with the national 
bureau, urged on by the incessant requests of the cities, which in a 
short time grasped the idea of how great a transformation would be 
wrought in Argentine economic life as soon as a vast network of roads 
could be used all the year round. 

It is proper to point out here that the work has been done me- 
thodically since the beginning, for the experience of other countries 
with important highway organizations has served us as an example. 
Therefore a study was first made of the highway system, its impor- 
tance, and the interests that each road would serve, and then the type 
of construction was planned, in order that bids should be let on a 
sound basis and the work proceed so as to give the maxymum satis- 
faction in the minimum time, even though in a modest manner, to 
the greatest number of people, as far as appropriations would permit. 

Following this procedure, we have drawn up plans for a system 
embracing 30,000 miles of exclusively national roads, that is, a system 
not including the roads constructed with Federal aid. This net- 
work, which covers the entire country, will place the large producing 
areas In communication with the cities, the seaports and neighboring 
countries, and will be supplemented by a system of provincial roads 
nearly 600,000 miles in length, the construction of which will take 
decades, because neither present traffic nor population would justify 
the immense task of building them, nor would present resources 
permit it. 

Of the one hundred million pesos! which are annually invested in 
roads, thirty million are used for the national system, which is depend- 


1 The peso at present exchange equals $0.28. 
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Courtesy cf the National Highway Board of Argentina. 
THE ROAD TO CHILE. 


One of the routes proposed for the Pan American Highway is the international road from Buenos Aires to 
Chile through the historic Uspallata Pass. Upper: A curve on the road between San Martin and 
Palmira in Mendoza Province. Lower: In the mountainous region of Mendoza. 
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ent upon the central Government. The balance is intended for 
Federal assistance, and is supplemented by the appropriations which 
the Provinces are making from their own revenues. 

But the nation has formed a vast plan, which will mean the expendi- 
ture of 300,000,000 pesos, for the speedy construction of 22,237 
miles of roads, which should be finished by the middle of 1938, includ- 
ing all the grading and drainage, nearly 300,000 culverts, and other 
construction, which includes 231 large bridges, with a total length 
of 69,777 feet, almost all of them concrete, others with metal sections 
and some constructed with local timber. The majority cf the bridges 
will have roadways 20 feet in width; this width is reduced to 10 feet 
only on the routes where there is not much traffic, and necessary 
provision has been made for widening when it becomes advisable. 
Two thousand twenty-two miles of roads previously constructed 
should be added to the network of the new plan, thus giving a total 
for the national system of 24,259 miles. 

Of this network of roads 745 miles will be paved with concrete; 
1,118 surfaced with asphalt; 2,113 with macadam and gravel and 
3,772 with crushed stone, sand, and other substances, using the most 
modern technical procedure; 7,748 miles in all are being paved at 
the present time. There will remain 16,511 miles of dirt roads, 
graded and provided with culverts and bridges, which will not be 
paved immediately because of a lack of funds, but all of them are 
surveyed according to the latest engineering practices. The only 
limitations are imposed by the small amount of traffic and scanty funds. 

The provincial governments have under their charge the construc- 
tion and maintenance of an extensive system of secondary roads. 
Nearly 186,000 miles of roads have been approved and are being 
further considered; of these 27,960 miles have been economically 
surfaced and enjoy permanent maintenance. 

This is, in brief, the program developed by the Highway Bureau, 
in conjunction with the Provinces. The engineers of the bureau 
made their surveys by going through the country armed with abun- 
dant information, which allowed them to plan all the work with a 
view both to immediate necessities and to the future of the nation. 
The bureau operates in coordination with the 14 provincial organ- 
izations and, as the roads are gradually delivered to public service, 
new horizons open and the hopes of rural dwellers for assured highway 
transportation are reborn. 


Il. PAN AMERICAN ROUTES 


The Highway Bureau has not only considered the problem of 
interior communications, that is, the solution of the problem from a 
national point of view, but in order to comply with resolutions passed 
by the Pan American Congresses, expressing the desire of each nation 
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to increase communications with neighboring nations, the bureau has 
planned a system of international highways, the importance of which 
can be judged when the American Republics draw closer together in 
fact and when to the spiritual community of the present there are 
added more extensive economic and social relations, strengthened by 
the continuous and fruitful interchange of passengers and goods. 

It was noted, from the very beginning, that if a Pan American 
highway were an aspiration of all America, the Argentine Republic, 
by reason of its geographical position, bordering on various friendly 
countries, needed to create a system of international highways, 
because with the years these routes would be used to reach out 
towards the whole continent. 

By preference, we were interested in the construction of the high- 
way to Washington, via the Pacific coast. This road, the length of 
which from Buenos Aires will be 11,850 miles, can follow two possible 
routes: one across the north of Argentina, through Bolivia, and the 
other west from Buenos Aires, crossing Chile. Both roads are in 
active construction in our country. 

The road to Bolivia is remarkable for the importance of the urban 
centers through which it runs. It begins in Buenos Aires, the popula- 
tion of which is 2,500,000 inhabitants; it goes to Rosario, which has 
500,000 inhabitants; it then passes to Cérdoba, with 250,000 inhabi- 
tants, and proceeds to Santiago del Estero with 30,000 inhabitants, 
thence continuing to Tucum4n, which has 130,000 inhabitants, and 
to Salta, whose population is 35,000. From Salta it goes on to Jujuy, 
which has a population of 10,000, and from there it extends to Bolivia, 
via Yacuiba. Its length in Argentina is 1,323 miles; it rises to an 
altitude of 3,937 feet at Jujuy and descends to 2,369 feet at Yacuiba, 
on the frontier of the neighboring country. 

When the great Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace met in Buenos Aires last December, the work on this road 
was well advanced. We then opened 250 miles of concrete pavement 
between Buenos Aires and Rosario and in April 1937, 280 miles more 
from Rosario to Cordoba will be finished. The stretch from there to 
Jujuy, now under construction, will be completed by the end of 1937. 
Bridges and other construction will be completed on this road, and it 
will receive a low-cost surfacing, suitable to the terrain and the usual 
amount of traffic. 

In all, the highway will have 930 miles of roads paved more or less 
expensively, and 375 miles of first-grade roads that can be travelled 
at any time of the year. There will remain unbuilt only a bridge with 
a span of 1,310 feet over the Dulce River, opposite Rio Hondo. Its 
place will be taken temporarily by a public ferry. 

In the Republic of Bolivia the above-mentioned route will pass 
through the lowlands, 1,310 feet above sea level, ascend to Sucre at 
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8,530 feet and utilize the existing road from Oruro, at 12,150 feet, to 
La Paz and the Desaguadero River on the Lake Titicaca boundary 
with Peru. Its length in Bolivian territory will be 620 miles, and its 
maximum altitude 13,780 feet above sea level. This road, according 
to my best information, is partially under construction and many of 
its sections already exist, although perhaps in a rough condition. 

This Pan American route dates back to the time of the Conquest. 
In its greater part it coincides with the one followed by the Spaniards 
who descended from Upper Peru, crossed the Andes and ruled 
Cérdoba and Tucuman. 





Courtesy of the National Highway Board of Argentina. 
THE BUENOS AIRES-ROSARIO HIGHWAY. 


Since the opening of 250 miles of paved highway to Rosario in December last, work is being pushed with 
the objective of completing the road as far as Jujuy by the end of 1937. 


The other Pan American road, which runs from Buenos Aires to 
Chile through the cities of San Luis and Mendoza, is identical with 
the route taken by General José de San Martin, when in 1818 he 
crossed the Andes with his army and conquered the Spaniards in 
Chile and Upper Peru. This route crosses the Andes through the 
Uspallata Pass, 13,120 feet high, where the statue of Christ the 
Redeemer is the symbol of peace. Thence it descends on the Chilean 
side to Santiago and Valparaiso, from where it must run northward 
along the Pacific coast. 

Of the 685 miles of this highway between Buenos Aires and Men- 
doza, about a third has been paved. The rest of the road will have 
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surfacing of a superior type or of average cost, according to the 
requirements of traffic and of the terrain. From Mendoza on, the 
Andes are scaled by a daring mountain road, which is passable for 
only five or six months of the year, since the heavy snowfall im- 
pedes travel during the winter. This inconvenience can be overcome 
if it is possible to utilize for vehicular traffic the present tunnel 
on the Transandine Railway, which pierces the range from Las 
Cuevas, in Argentine territory, to Caracoles, a town in Chile. At 
present a few trains weekly use this tunnel, which is 5,250 feet long 
and 13 feet wide, that is to say, amply large for the transit of vehicles. 
It would be possible to establish permanent mixed transit under very 
satisfactory conditions. 

We do not know in what form Chilean engineers will solve their 
problem, but we believe that in that country the snow presents greater 
difficulties than in Argentina. 

It is not incumbent upon us to decide which of these two routes of 
an international character—via Chile or via Bolivia—is the better for 
Pan American service, but we consider that the winter crossing of the 
snowy range of the Andes to Chile will always be somewhat uncertain. 
On the other hand, we must also point out the difficulties presented 
by the high Bolivian plateau, but the latter route will be open through- 
out the year. Looking at the problem from an Argentine point of 
view, we may add that our country is especially interested in feasible 
permanent communication with both Chile and Bolivia; therefore we 
have decided upon the immediate construction of both routes. We 
only hope that our neighboring countries, with which we are united 
by close friendship, may cooperate with equal enthusiasm in this 
means of communication. 

Argentina is also engaged in the construction of two other Pan 
American highways, intended to unite our country with Brazil and 
Paraguay. 

The first of these roads, the construction of which we are actively 
carrying on, starts at Buenos Aires and goes to General Uriburu, 
where it crosses the Paranda River, 25 miles wide, then, after passing 
through Puerto Constanza, continues along the bank of the Uruguay 
River, crosses the Mocoreta, and comes to Paso de los Libres, 480 
miles from Buenos Aires. On the other side of the river is Uruguay- 
ana, a Brazilian town 1,240 miles from Rio de Janeiro, via Sao Paulo. 

This route requires the crossing of the Parana River, which is 
effected by means of a new ferry service, equipped with all kinds of 
comforts for the traveler, which transports automobiles and trucks 
in an hour and a half. From here a new road has been opened through 
a difficult stretch of 70 miles in the wide delta of the Parana, which 
from an engineering viewpoint was unexplored, and which has 
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Courtesy of the National Highway Board of Argentina. 


EN ROUTE TO BOLIVIA. 


Of great importance is the international road to the Bolivian frontier. Upper: Bridge over the Sali River, 
in Tucumaén Province. Lower: Near Rio Piedras, Salta Province. 
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required the construction of 42 bridges with a total span of 2,370 feet; 
later Gualeguaycht is reached, and further on Concordia and Paso de 
los Libres, by a road—already entirely constructed or under active 
construction—which will cross the numerous rivers and streams of 
the provinces of Entre Rios and Corrientes by 35 concrete bridges 
totaling 7,000 feet in length. This road will have a low-cost surface 
in the most traveled sections and the rest will be an excellent dirt 


THE INTER- 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY 
TO CHILE. 


Of this transandine route, 
part has been paved, and 
the balance surfaced, with 
due consideration for traf- 
fic requirements. 
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Courtesy of the National Highway Board of Argentina. 


road with proper grading, culverts, etc. The Uruguay River will be 
crossed by an international bridge of concrete for the railway and for 
vehicles, which should shortly be planned. 

The highway uniting Buenos Aires with Asuncién, the capital of 
Paraguay, passes through Rosario, Santa Fe, and San Justo. Thus 
far it is a good modern road of concrete, 420 miles long. From San 
Justo to its northern end all the culverts, bridges, etc., have been 
built. Some of the bridges are of concrete, others of metal and still 
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others of wood. Under construction is the whole length of the dirt 
road, properly surveyed and graded, which crosses the numerous 
rivulets of Santa Fe and the Argentine Chaco, passes through Resis- 
tencia, crosses the Bermejo River and the immense basin known as 
Estero Bellaco, goes through the city of Formosa and ends at Clorinda, 
935 miles from Buenos Aires. For the crossing of the Paraguay River 
there should be a permanent ferry service, which will require a small 
investment. Argentina expects to come to an agreement with the 
Paraguayan authorities concerning this ferry. 

Finally, we should refer to our connection with Uruguay, which 
will be realized by means of a ferry system uniting Buenos Aires with 
Colonia. From this place our neighboring country has constructed 
a magnificent concrete highway, 110 miles long, to Montevideo. 
At present the foreign offices of the two countries are considering 
the provisions of a convention which will permit the establishment 
of regular, permanent and economical ferry services between Buenos 
Aires and Colonia. 

This brief sketch demonstrates that Argentina is ending the problem 
of its Pan American highways, which will be entirely finished in 1938, 
thus realizing the old national aspiration of establishing a link by 
road with the other countries of South America. 

It will be a satisfaction to Argentinians to make a direct trip by 
highway to the capitals of all the countries of North and South 
America, and we are willing to cooperate In every way possible in 
the rapid execution of this magnificent gesture of Pan American 
friendship. It will be our pride to complete our part of this labor 
of peace, friendship and fraternal union. 
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MEXICAN MOTIF—CASA ALVARADO 
W. P. FLOWER 


Tue name of Alvarado, woven into the drama of the conquest of 
Mexico, still lingers in the historical traditions of a house in Mexico 
City which has stood for more than two centuries as one of the finest 
specimens of Spanish colonial architecture on the American continent. 

Baron von Humboldt called Mexico ‘‘The City of Palaces’’, but only 
a very few of these stately homes still exist as mute evidence of the 
splendor and ostentatious luxury in which their occupants, the 
distinguished sefores, lived during the country’s colonial period. 

Conspicuous among them is the Casa Alvarado, situated in the 
nearby village of Coyoacan. It was probably the work of a master 
builder rather than an architect; for its general disposition might be 
considered irregular. Yet it contains picturesque adaptations of 
motifs from the baroque Renaissance period of Spain at the time 
when Moorish influence was at its height. The main triumph of the 
builders, however, lies neither in plan, decoration nor fagade, but in 
the satisfying and restful contrast of the prevailing soft reds and 
greys of the massive walls and the pavements with the rich greens of 
tropical foliage abounding in and around the house. 

Many descriptions of Mexico City and its houses and gardens list 
Casa Alvarado as once the home of Pedro de Alvarado, valiant lieu- 
tenant of Hernan Cortés, conqueror of Mexico, but the passage of 
years has enveloped the house in legends concerning its true origin. 
Contemporary authorities on Mexican history dispute the widely 
accepted theory that it was built by Alvarado, although he did live 
in Coyoacan between 1521 and 1522, when the village was Cortés’ 
headquarters following the capture of the ancient Aztec capital, now 
Mexico City. Historical facts point to the house having been con- 
structed toward the end of the 17th century by a descendant either 
of Alvarado or of an Indian baptized by the conquerors, who may 
have taken the lieutenant’s name. 

Adobe, lime plaster and tezontle—a red stone native to Mexico— 
were used by the builders, who apparently worked out their own ideas 
of architectural design to fit the scope of the coarse materials then 
available. While still retaining the baroque influence and romantic 
feeling, Mexican buildings have an originality and a complete freedom 
of interpretation that provides a genuinely national architecture, 
wholly individual and with a warm and personal flavor all its own. 
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MEXICAN MOTIF 


Casa Alvarado’s adherence to these general native characteristics 
and the universal belief that it was built by a superior artisan probably 
explain the irregularities in the architectural treatment of the sixteen- 
room house. Four patios and five terraces lend a delightful open 
effect to a well thought-out axial relationship of the main entrance, 
the principal patio, and a magnificent garden beyond. Yet a visitor 
is soon struck by the various deviations from a classical or conventional 
style. Notable among these are the decreasing size of the spans of the 
arches of the main patio, the failure to center the windows of rooms on 
the second story in relation to the arches of the corridor, and a narrow- 
ing of the north side corridor overlooking the central patio, probably 
to make it appear longer, although it may have resulted from a change 
in plans while the house was under construction. These and other 
lesser incongruities have added charm and liveableness to Casa AI- 
varado eyen though it may not observe architectural standards 
throughout. 

Though located in a tropical latitude, Mexico City is pleasantly 
cool because of its high altitude. Central heating is hardly known; 
hence the sun is sought after, a fact which accounts for the Casa’s 
numerous patios and open terraces. Isolated from the main part of 
the house is a spacious second-floor dining-room over the servants’ 
quarters of six rooms, at the end of a long front terrace. A chapel 
probably occupied this space originally, for early colonial practice 
required that these places of private worship, while an integral part of 
every large house of the period, should be set aside from the actual 
living quarters. 

Casas senoriales, the houses of persons of wealth and high degree, 
reflected the life and customs of their times much as did the mansions 
of the unhurried ante-bellum South. Casa Alvarado is ranked by 
leading Mexican architects as having great merit among the few of its 
kind that remain in the valley of Mexico. Built for the ages, it is 
spacious, with thirty-inch walls, generally skillful in proportions, rich 
in ornamentation, grandiose in interior yet possessing complete repose. 

The ornamentation of this seignorial residence is not only typical 
of its era but also has a lasting beauty. Its fagade, admittedly one 
of the most interesting and successful elements, appears to have been 
the result of considerable study in contrast to the general plan of the 
house. The mass relationship of the two-story part to the entrance of 
the one-story element is well thought out; and the Moorish influence 
is very evident in the interlocking pattern of contrasting colors of 
soft red and gray completely covering the fagade in oriental tracery. 
On this background of Moorish design the windows, main entrance, 
and service door are accentuated in typical Renaissance manner; while 
the cornice and the niche built over the main doorway to hold an image 
of a saint, are symbolic of the religious influence in colonial archi- 
tecture. 
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Courtesy of W. P. Flower. 





CASA ALVARADO AND 


ITS GARDEN. 


Upper: End of the living 


room. The furnishings of 
the house are mostly 18th 
century Spanish colonial. 
The builder’s imagination 
is evident in the vista to 
the garden afforded by 
successive doorways with 
shell lintels. Left: The 
garden entrance. Over- 
hanging ivy frames the en- 
trance, flanked by urns. 
The weathered flags of a 
flower-bordered path lead 
to the thatched arbor 
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The shell motifs over the interior doors and windows are a decorative 
form of the period. These are varied in shape and size, again empha- 
sizing the individuality of the early Mexican builder or, perhaps, his 
bold disregard of uniformity. 

Obviously taking full advantage of the thickness of the walls, the 
builders arranged numerous reverts and niches in the rooms and along 
the main stairway. Iron railings on the upper front terrace and a 
fine grilled iron gate leading from the central patio into the garden 
are features of colonial decoration commonly seen in Mexico City 
homes. 

Casa Alvarado’s furnishings are mostly 18th century Spanish colo- 
nial pieces collected in Mexico over many years by the present occupant, 
Major Lawrence L. Anderson, an American business man. Living 
room walls are hung with 18th century Genovese velvet. Lamps of 
copper gilt have shades made from original parchments of Gregorian 
chants. Here are also some rare pieces of old Mexican silver of which 
Major Anderson, an authority, has one of the most extensive collec- 
tions in the country. 

One of the striking effects in the dining room is the grouping of old 
Venetian and Bohemian glass on shelves fitted into the deep recesses 
of the windows so that the brilliant Mexican sunshine is reflected 
in its rich reds and blues. An 18th century Spanish colonial refectory 
table and chairs are used. 

The master bedroom adjoins the study and has a balcony overlook- 
ing the garden. A French bed painted in soft greens and yellows, a 
type much used in Mexico, is covered with a spread of 18th century 
yellow damask. Over the bed is hung a green damask embroidered 
with flowers in pastel tints, as is the skirt of the dressing table. The 
mirror of the dressing table is framed in copper gilt, made about 1800. 
There is an enormous wall mirror with a carved gilt frame and a 
cabmet of old lacquer in soft reds made by the Indians of Michoacan. 

A profusion of potted plants—more than one thousand—fills the 
inner patios and terraces of the house. Springeria ferns hang from 
the balcony of the central patio. Below are Indian laurel, Egyptian 
papyrus, pinafiofia and banana trees from Zanzibar, all bespeaking 
the Mexican love and care for growing things. 

Ancient flat gray stones in a broad flagged path, bordered with red 
and yellow periwinkle and ribbon grass, lead from the central patio 
into one of the most radiant gardens in Mexico. Surrounded by a 
twelve-foot wall covered with jessamine, trumpet vines, and wisteria, 
and with ivy brought from many parts of the world, a mass of color 
brightens the dark stateliness of towering cedars, firs and pines that 
have stood for centuries. Flaming bougainvillea entwines a giant 
conifer (Araucaria excelsa) whose shadows fall upon a circular 
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Courtesy of W. P. Flower. 


CASA ALVARADO. 


Upper: The upper front terrace. Hundreds of potted plants follow the sweep of the terace leading to the 
dining room, the door to which is at the left. Lower: The dining room. Sunlight is broken into deep 
reds and blues by old Venetian and Bohemian glass, grouped on shelves across wide windows, in this 
eighteenth century room with its refectory table and brocaded chairs. 
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summerhouse or kiosk with thatched roof, its stone columns dating 
from the origin of the Casa Alvarado. Beyond, along the same gray 
stone walk, are the remains of a chocolatero, a shelter supported by 
stone pillars, built out from the garden wall on which are pictured 
the voleanos Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl. Chocolateros were 
usually found in 17th and 18th century Mexican gardens; they were 
the garden room of the seignorial houses where the ladies received 
their friends and served chocolate, coffee, sherry and port with 
sesame-seed cakes and other sweets. 

Nearby stands a stone archway overgrown with ivy geraniums, 
the favorite perch of a gaily colored pair of macaws. Under it still 
another path winds among beds of old twisted rose trees, Aztec tiger 
flowers or tigridia, and large dahla plants, indigenous to Mexico. 
Here a yucea with orchids growing in its fork raises its sharp pointed 
leaves over miniature fuchsias, and from the stumps of old trees 
grows the night-blooming cereus, that mysterious cactus whose flower 
opens and gives out its fragrance only after nightfall. Beyond lies the 
huerta, or orchard of plum, apple, quince, lemon, lime and grapefruit. 
Raspberry bushes, vegetable plots and varying kinds of herbs are 
neatly spaced on a carpet of carefully tended grass. 

The vast garden supplements the sweep of the ancient house, the 
two as inseparable as the legendary accounts that couple the name of 
Pedro de Alvarado with their origin. Casa Alvarado has been a 
generous host during its long life; few have had the privilege of being 
its occupants, but these few have cherished it as one of the show places 
of Mexico. 

In a recent architectural discussion of colonial homes in Mexico, 
one of the country’s outstanding architects wrote: “Nothing reveals 
better or in a more lasting manner the life of our past than the houses 
built by our forefathers. If we wish to conserve the home, the 
nation, we must conserve the homes of our ancestors.” 

Casa Alvarado stands obedient to this admonition. 
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ARGENTINE FOREIGN TRADE IN 1936' 


MATILDA PHILLIPS 


Chief, Statistical Division, Pan American Union 


Acccorpinc to an official report recently issued by the Direc- 
tor General of Statistics, the total value of the foreign trade of Argen- 
tina during the twelve months ended December 1936, exclusive of 
bullion, was 2,769,159,635 paper pesos, an increase of 24,829,355 paper 
pesos, or 0.9 percent, compared with 1935. 

Imports, amounting to 1,116,710,994 paper pesos, declined 5.0 per- 
cent in 1936, while exports totaling 1,652,448,641 paper pesos, increased 
by 5.3 percent. 


Foreign trade in 1935 and 1936 


[Real values in paper pesos] 











Percent 
1935 1936 change in 
1936 
LTT) OS eee ae an ye San er 1, 174, 981, 223 1, 116, 710, 994 —5.0 
TBE RTOXOV HD se cc fn ree ee 1, 569, 349, 057 1. 652, 448, 641 +5. 3 
PRO Gal ebta dese este ole Neyer ere ee ee eA 2, 744, 330, 280 2, 769, 159, 635 +0. 9 














The export balance in Argentina’s foreign trade increased from 
394,367,834 paper pesos in 1935 to 535,737,647 paper pesos in 1936. 

On a tonnage basis imports, aggregating 8,292,881 metric tons, 
increased by 5.1 percent over the year 1935, while exports, totaling 
14,585,361 metric tons, declined by 10.2 percent. 

In the report of the Director General certain of the statistics are 
stated in terms of arbitrary or “tariff”? values, while others are given 
in “real’’ or market values (in part based on declarations). Imports 
by countries and by commodities are stated in tariff values; real values 
are shown for the total trade and for all exports. 

The tables following show the trade by leading countries of origin 
and destination, together with imports and exports of principal 
products. 


1 Figures for 1936 are provisional. 
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Trade with principal countries 


[Values in thousands of paper pesos, i. e., 000 omitted] 




















Imports Exports 
Country of origin or see Percent of total . Percent of total 
destination Tariff values imports Real values exports 
1935 | 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 
United Kingdom___________ 237, 961 238, 608 21.2 20.4 | 538,386 | 524, 629 24.3 31.8 
UmitediStatesss== aan 161, 123 170. 060 14.4 14.6 | 189, 271 174, 044 12.1 10.5 
Germany ess) eo ee eee 101, 676 108, 088 9.1 9.2 | 108, 290 93. 471 6.9 Dei 
BEL Zia ea eens eee! 71, 450 74, 457 6.4 6.4 137,147 | 108,171 8.7 6.5 
talive 8 ae ees 48, 209 61, 097 4.3 5a 62, 225 33, 609 4.0 2.0 
Braz i Wee a eS ee en eee 55, 857 55, 871 5.0 4.8 75, 668 102, 623 4.8 6.2 
India see e te ae 44, 949 54, 959 4.0 Soy (ag ne eae Was WR Ae ee 
ISPATI CR basen Saar oa ae teat 50,758 | 49, 448 4.5 4.2 74, 658 84, 520 4.8 i, 
Japanee. = seuss ee eee ee 46, 559 41, 869 4.1 3.6 15, 359 24, 950 1.0 15 
Netherland possessions in 
Central America__________ 39, 165 39, 033 3.5 323s ase | | ee | ee 
INetherlands=s— = se) 19,992 | 32,507 i 7 2.8 139,156 | 110, 790 8.9 7 
SPainsea see oe ee Se 26, 964 20. 028 2.4 1.7 16, 298 11, 063 1.0 0.7 
SWedenectenca sen eek 2k eee 19, 147 18, 357 1,7 1.6 13, 443 15, 298 0.9 0.9 
@anada nit cue Sey ews oe 19,045 | 17,016 oY 1R8) 16, 023 28, 144 1.0 iL 7 
Roland sk se eee ee as ae 11,066 | 15,802 1.0 1.4 8, 918 14, 457 0.6 0.9 
MENG ZUC AN see eee 56 Gs, SIS |} = 13) 95 201s) Sees | eee 
INORWa ye oa ee eee Uy CSI 14, 912 0.7 1,83 17, 961 10, 327 sit 0.6 
Switzer] 1m Gl eae 10, 389 12, 963 0.9 iL, il 1, 234 1, 490 0.1 0.1 
Czechoslovakia_____________ 13, 350 12, 483 iL, 2 il, i 9, 278 17, 310 0.6 iGil 
IROL Sa eee perenne ee 33, 416 8, 628 3.0 0.7 10, 605 11, 758 0.7 0.7 
Greeces areas eee ee 2, 047 2, 015 0. 2 0.2 22, 494 3, 458 1.4 0.2 
Menmanke: See heey see 1, 183 il, Seal 0.1 0.1 20, 955 17, 415 1.3 1.1 
TROTRO LOC Ra eee ema | ne ede Sal ats anes Soa Ae nee 2183) L183300 6s aa 11.1 
Othercountries= = 99, 350 | 103, 078 8.9 8.8 91, 667 81, 215 5.8 4.9 
Total sae nes 1, 121, 449 |1, 168, 211 100.0 | 100.0 |1, 569, 349 |1, 652, 449 100. 0 100. 0 





























1 Represents ‘‘for order’’ shipments covering the months of January to October and part of Novemher 


not yet apportioned to countries of destination. 


cannot therefore be made at the present time. 


Imports by major classifications in 1935 and 1936 


Accurate comparisons in regard to destination of exports 






































Quantity Tariff values 
a : . Thousands of 
Classification Metric tons De paper pesos Differ: 
ence ence 
i in 1936 in 1936 
1935 | 1936 1935 1936 
Percent Percent 
Alimentary substances_______________ 277, 004 374, 042 | +35.0 85, 741 95, 301 +11. 2 
Tobacco and manufactures__________- 8, 172 7, 427 —9.1 12, 730 10, 786 —15.3 
TBE V.CLAP CS eae ten ene hee eet ee 6, 518 4,962 | —23.9 3, 205 3, 096 —3.4 
Textiles and manufactures____________ 171, 229 170, 444 —0.5 276, 265 272, 779 —1.3 
Chemicals and drugs, oils and paints__| 183, 550 18390305 78, 736 81, 048 +2.9 
Paper, cardboard, and manufactures_ 206, 406 221, 827 +7.5 59, 540 64, 329 +8. 0 
Wood and manufactures ______________ 475, 242 439, 400 —7.5 47, 164 44, 260 —6.2 
Tron and steel and manufactures______| 684, 778 | 669, 594 —2.2 122, 530 126, 754 +3.4 
Machinery and vehicles______________ | 122, 088 137, 799 | +12.9 89, 311 103,938 | +16.4 
Metals (excluding iron)_______________ 86, 769 102, 336 | +17.9 48, 918 58,356 | +19.3 
Stones, earths, glass, and ceramics____| 1, 487, 611 1,556,172 | +4.6 33, 947 34, 068 +0. 4 
Hiuelfand slur Cantssss=a= ee | 4,129,598 | 4,364,523 | -+5.7 179, 396 183, 230 +2.1 
Rubber and manufactures______-_____ | 8, 748 9, 358 +7.0 27,918 29, 191 +4.6 
Ii SCell aie O11S eee eee een ee 39, 266 51, 467 | +31.1 56, 048 61, 075 +9.0 
‘4Doyifall many OOS. -- 7. 886,979 | 8, 292, 881 +5. 1 1,121,449 | 1, 168, 211 +4. 2 
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Exports by major classifications in 1935 and 1936 





Quantity 








Real values 





Thousands of 



























































Classification Metric tons Differ- paper pesos Tyree 
ence ence in 
in 1936 1936 
1935 1936 “1935 1936 
Percent Percent 
I WeSbOCKspLOducts====— ===) 1, 147,805 | 1,186,252 | +3.3 535, 995 613,380 | -+14.4 
Givexaninn al See 2 Se 57, 671 62,023 |} -+7.5 8, 059 10,366 | +28.6 
Cait ee es be 559, 859 585,993 | +4.7 249, 835 267, 455 ae 
TBUKG (15 5c as os See ie ee ey 163, 072 164,522 | +0.9 97, 976 115,794 | +18.2 
\WVOO LS Ss Re a ee eee 136, 461 139, 536 +2.3 115, 316 151, 324 +31.2 
Dave OEOGUCtS ae ea = = ee 25, 393 31,508 | +241 15, 370 23,730 | -+54.4 
Offal and by-products____________ 205, 349 202,670 | —1.3 49, 439 44,711 —9.6 
Agricultural products__-__--________-__ 14, 585, 050 | 12, 897,939 | —11.6 954, 466 959, 861 +0.6 
Cereals and linseed_-__-____-_____. 13, 774, 438 | 12, 085, 205 | —12.3 872, 494 861, 778 —1.2 
Wheat flour and middlings_______ 481, 130 499, 248 +3.8 28, 102 33, 953 +20.8 
Other agricultural products_______ 329, 482 313, 486 —4.9 53, 870 64, 130 +19. 0 
HOKEStHDNOCUCtS=aes=— = a ee 304, 160 253, 580 | —16.6 43, 962 38, 540 —12.3 
Mineral products_____- Ree an ca a 123, 231 138, 548 | +12.4 7, 479 9, 474 +26.7 
Bin fmesand fishing] 2s se 992 1,365 | +37.6 7, 248 8, 813 +21.6 
Wiiscellaneouss=- 2-2-2 2 5222-2 s 78, 290 107, 677 | +87.5 20, 199 22,381 | +10.8 
MRoOtAWeXPOLtS Se a8s = 16, 239, 528 | 14, 585, 361 | —10.2 1, 569, 349 1, 652, 449 +5. 3 














Photograph by Arthur Bauer. 


THE PORT OF BUENOS AIRES. 
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Courtesy of the Brazilian Embassy, Washington. 


RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Its natural setting and its development into a modern metropolis contribute to making the Brazilian 
capital a city of impelling beauty. Upper: Copacabana Beach, from the terrace of one of the fine hotels. 
This is but one of the beaches punctuating the outline of the bay. Lower: Guanabara Palace, the 
official residence of the President, situated at the end of the palm-lined Rua Paysandu. 
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Bre vZ ir UNITED STATES INSTITUTE 


Ax association to promote cultural relations between Brazil and 
the United States, under the title of the Brazil-United States Insti- 
tute (Instituto Brasil-Estados Unidos), was founded at a meeting of 
interested persons held at the Brazilian Foreign Office on the after- 
noon of January 13, 1937, under the honorary chairmanship of Dr. 
Mario de Pimentel Branddo, Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The meeting was attended by about three hundred persons, including 
a number of prominent Brazilians and leading members of the Ameri- 
can colony; approximately three-fourths were Brazilians and one- 
fourth American. The Embassy and the Consulate General of the 
United States were represented, and among distinguished persons 
who participated and became charter members of the Institute were 
the Brazilian Ambassador to the United States, the Argentine Ambas- 
sador to Brazil and the rector (president) of the University of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The idea of forming a Brazilian-American cultural institute origi- 
nated among a group of Brazilians, most of whom have lived in the 
United States, who joined with a group of interested Americans in 
discussing the possibilities of such an association. Similar organiza- 
tions to promote Brazilian cultural relations with France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy, Portugal and Argentina were already in 
existence. Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, recently a special adviser to the 
Delegation of the United States to the Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace, added impetus to the movement during a 
two-weeks stay in Rio de Janeiro on his return from Buenos Aires. 

At the organization meeting, statutes were adopted by acclamation 
and officers elected in a similar manner. By-laws will be drawn up 
later. The officers elected were: 

President: Dr. Helio Lobo, a Minister in the Brazilian diplomatic 
service who served for several years as consul general in New York 
and who is prominent in Brazilian intellectual circles. 

First Vice President: Dr. Hugo C. Tucker, dean of the American 
colony in Rio de Janeiro, who has lived in Brazil for somewhat 
over fifty years. 

Second Vice President: Dr. Carlos Delgado de Carvalho, a professor in 
the University of Rio de Janeiro, who is also an official of the 
Brazilian Ministry of Education. 


1 From a report by the Chargé d’A ffaires of the American Embassy, Rio, Jan. 15, 1937. 
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Secretary: Mrs. Kate de Pierri, an American citizen born in Brazil, 
who was an instructor in history at Vassar College for some time. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Branca Fialho, an official of the Brazilian Educational 

Association. 

Addresses were made at the meeting by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. Lobo, Dr. Tucker and Dr. Inman. 

The general objects of the Institute were stated by Dr. Lobo to be: 

(a) To make known in Brazil the progress attained by the United 
States in the various branches of cultural activity; 

(b) To assist, by private initiative, in maintaining the closest 
contact between Brazilian and American cultural organizations; 

(c) To further visits to Brazil of representative individuals from 
American cultural circles and visits to the United States of Brazilian 
educators and students; 

(d) To establish a library in Rio de Janeiro typical of American 
intellectual development, accessible to the general public; and 

(e) To conduct courses and lectures designed to spread knowledge 
of American cultural accomplishments. 

The offices of the Institute are to be temporarily installed at the 
headquarters of the Brazilian Educational Association (Associagao 
Brasileira de Educagao). 





THE UNITED STATES SCHOOL, RIO DE JANEIRO. 
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BRAZILIAN PROTECTION 
FOR THE INDIANS ' 


MINCENZO;PEDRULELO RPh. D? 2 


From 1492 up to very recent times the American Indians have 
been offered no other alternatives but exploitation or extermination by 
their European conquerors. Armed with only stone and wood tools 
they were no match for a people equipped with iron and fire arms, and 
since they valued their liberty more than their lives they died quickly. 
When they did not find death on the battlefield and made peace with 
the invaders they vanished in a few generations of captivity and 
forced labor. Their moral right to live in their own way on the lands 
of their ancestors was recognized neither by the soldier nor by the 
missionary, and they did not take willingly to the civilization that 
descended upon them so suddenly and ruthlessly. Before the mixed 
wave of Europeans and European civilization, the American Indians 
died or retreated until today it is only in the least desirable and most 
difficult portions of the tropical jungles that they can be found living 
as free as they were four centuries ago. 

It is true that from time to time they found champions among Euro- 
peans or those of European descent, but these were few and altogether 
impotent to stem the advances of European civilizations. There were 
Bishop de las Casas, William Penn, Roger Williams, José Bonifacio, 
but their sermons went almost unheeded in an age that prized the 
strong and took no account of the weak. When the colonists raised 
the cry of liberty, fraternity, equality, and freed themselves from their 
mother countries, it would have seemed a just moment to take cog- 
nizance of the rights of the Indians whom they had dispossessed. 
On the contrary, the new nations proceeded even more vigorously 
against the copper-colored folk. It was only with the turn of the 
present century that the American Republics began to recognize a 
moral relationship and obligation to the Indian remnants living 
within their borders, either penned in reservations or still at liberty. 


1! Published also in “Indians at Work’’, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington, February 15 and March 1. 
Photographs by members of the Matto Grosso expedition. Official photographers: Floyd Crosby 
and Arthur P. Rossi. 

2 Dr. Petrullo’s expeditions to South America are as follows: 1930-31, ethnologist for the University 
Museum (University of Pennsylvania) with the Matto Grosso Expedition to Brazil; 1933-34, field director 
of the Second Venezuelan Expedition of the University Museum (to the llanos); 1935, field director for 
Columbia University and University Museum Guajira Expedition. 

He has also been instructor in anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania, 1927-30, 1932-33; a research 
associate for the University Museum and later field director for South American research; also a co-organizer 
of Latin American Institute for race and culture studies. 

Dr. Petrullo’s publications are: Primitive Peoples of Matto Grosso, Brazil; ‘‘The Diabolic Root’: a Study 
of Peyotism, the new Indian Religion among the Delawares; and many scientific papers.—EDITOR. 
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Outstanding in this movement has been Brazil, where since 1910 
there has existed a “‘Service for the Protection of the Indians.”’ It is 
important to note that Brazil did not create a bureau charged with 
dealing with Indian affairs, but an agency that was to protect the 
Indians against any further acts of persecution. 

Brazilian history, like that of any other American Republic, is filled 
with episodes of injustice to the aborigines. When the Portuguese 
arrived on the shores of Brazil in the early 16th century they found a 
primitive folk with neither the material means nor the organization to 
repel them. The aborigines were naked, lived in crude shelters of 
erass, and had only bows and arrows and wooden clubs with which to 
carry on war and hunt. They fished, hunted, practiced a rudimentary 
agriculture, and gathered wild seeds, fruits and roots. The family 
and the village were the dominant social and in a sense political 
groups, so that although the native population far outnumbered the 
invaders, lack of cohesion among the tribes prevented their making 
use of any great military strength. Some of the early settlements 
ended in disaster, it is true, but it was not long before the Portuguese 
were firmly established on Brazilian soil. 

The lure of riches, slaves, and souls to save brought fresh settlers 
from Portugal as the years went by. Needing labor on the newly 
established plantations and for expeditions to the interior in search 
of gold, they attempted to enslave the Indians. Insofar as land was 
concerned the Portuguese took what they could. Naturally the 
Indians fought back to retain their lands and their freedom, which 
brought upon them only fresh reprisals. ‘They made poor slaves, not 
being able to stand hard work or to breed in captivity. That meant 
that the interior had to be raided for more and more of them in order 
to maintain sufficient labor supply. The half-breeds of Sao Paulo, the 
Mamelucos, became especially notorious in this occupation. No 
corner of the New World was safe from their slave raids. Matto 
Grosso, that was difficult to penetrate, held no terrors for them. 
Cruel, ruthless to an exceptional degree, they became the real scourge 
of Brazil. Under such conditions, it did not take long for eastern 
Brazil to become almost depopulated of its Indians. 

With the soldier came the Jesuit missionaries. Filled with zeal to 
save souls and having a real and compassionate interest in the welfare 
of these primitives, they did what they could for them against the 
rapacious activities of the settlers. The missionaries succeeded in 
prohibiting the enslavement of the Indians by royal decree but, as a 
matter of fact, this did not put a stop to the practice and Indians were 
enslaved for centuries in the interior of the country. But the mission- 
aries were interested, also, in saving souls and in civilizing the natives. 
They saw that it was not enough simply to baptize the native folk. 
It was equally imperious to eradicate their barbarous customs. They 
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proceeded to do so without taking into consideration either the con- 
sequences of stripping their wards of their age-old culture or of trans- 
forming them into the European model of a civilized people, as it 
were, overnight. 

There were instituted in Brazil the ‘‘reductions’”’, missions to which 
the Indians were enticed by presents or in many cases forced to go 
by the military, for the Jesuits, sincerely interested in the Indians, 
did not hesitate to use force to push forward their civilizing program. 
These communities were mostly agricultural and it came about that, 


GENERAL RONDON, 
WITH E. R. FENI- 
MORE JOHNSON OF 
THE MATTO GROSSO 
EXPEDITION. 


They are on the expedition’s 
plane on the occasion of 
its flight from Corumba 
to Cuyaba. General Ron- 
don’s work for the Indians 
makes of him “‘ one of the 
noblest heroes of Brazilian 
history.” 





after they were established, they often passed into the hands of un- 
scrupulous members of the religious order who ran the reductions for 
their own or the church’s profit. The Indians were given rags to 
cover their nakedness, though it must have been obvious to the 
Jesuits, as it is today to anyone personally acquainted with unclothed 
peoples, that universal nudity in no way contributes to immorality; 
but nakedness, in an age not especially noted for its virtues, was con- 
sidered a sign of depraved immorality that had to be stamped out at 
any cost. The Indians were forced to give up the free roaming life to 
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which they were accustomed, and made to work in the fields, a type 
of labor to which they were not accustomed either by cultural associa- 
tion or temperament. Their religious ceremonies and concepts were 
ruthlessly suppressed and a smattering of Christianity substituted. 
The Indians responded to these civilizing gestures by dying off. 

In justice to these agents of civilization and Christianity it must 
be said that the customs of the aborigines, such as cannibalism, 
must have appeared to them appalling, if we are to believe all of 
the records of the times, and there exist accurate accounts such as 
that of Hans Staden, a Dutch adventurer who was captured by the 
Tupinamba and kept prisoner by them for seven years in daily 
fear of being killed, until he succeeded in escaping. According to 
him, a captive was allowed to live in the village for about a year, 
during which time he was well fed and even given a wife. At the 
end of that period, if he were fat enough he was killed and eaten, 
his wife being among those attending the banquet. Although the 
Europeans thought nothing of inflicting the cruelest punishments on 
each other and on the aborigines, such as the cutting off of hands, 
feet, noses, ears, tongues, and other parts of the body; of setting 
ferocious dogs on the natives to tear them to pieces; and of burning 
and flaying them alive, the eating of human flesh filled them with 
horror, as did any cruelty practiced by a suppressed people. Other 
religious and social customs likewise met with the censure of the 
civilizers and were punished with equal severity. No wonder, then, 
that the Indians vanished. In spite of this attitude, when later 
the Jesuits were expelled, the aborigines lost their only friends and 
protectors. From then on they were left to the mercy of lay law, 
or rather, to the covetous tendencies of the settlers. Exploitation 
and extermination continued unhampered to modern times. 

We come down to 1890 and the great contemporary champion of 
the suppressed peoples of Brazil, General Candido Mariano da 
Silva Rondon. In 1890, Lieutenant Rondon was assigned to a 
corps of engineers building a telegraph line between Cuyabé and 
Araguaya in Matto Grosso. The Indians of the region, mostly 
Bororé, were being killed on sight by both the ranchers and the 
local authorities. They, on their part, retaliated whenever they 
found an opportunity. Under such a state of warfare in the country- 
side it was impossible to build and maintain a telegraph line that for 
most of its length had to be placed in the wilderness. The chief 
of the telegraph commission, Major Gomes Carneiro, then let it be 
known that anyone attacking the Indians would be responsible to 
the army. This attitude on his part had the desired effect on the 
settlers and it gave a sign to the Indians that the Brazilian authorities 
would protect them against the attacks of the settlers. 
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INSPECTORIA’S POST AT CORREGO GRANDE. 


The Government buildings are shown close to the river; the native Bororo village is farther inland. The 
forest shown in the picture is mostly caranda palms. Although the Borord depend largely on fish for 
food, they always build their villages inland for protection against both warring parties and insects that 
are more numerous close to the river. 


From then on the story of the development of the Indian service is 
largely the biography of General-Rondon. He returned to Matto 
Grosso in 1892 to extend the telegraph line. He was continuously 
active in similar work for upwards of twenty-five years, achieving a 
greatness that makes of him one of the noblest heroes of Brazilian 
history. He found time, while carrying on such pioneering work for 
his country, to take up the cause of the Indians, a difficult cause since 
even scientists were propagandizing the country for the extermination 
of its aboriginal population. In the interior, ranchers and rubber men ~ 
had matters in their own hands. In frontier country, such as Matto 
Grosso, it was no easy task to prevail upon the State and Federal 
government to take measures to put a stop to such atrocities, but 
General Rondon entered upon the task with great energy and finally 
met with success. It was this activity, however, that transformed 
the Rondon Commission from one that merely built telegraph lines 
to the farthermost corner of the Republic and explored the hinterland, 
to a humanitarian body that was to conserve the aboriginal population 
and that brought about in 1910 the creation of the famous Servigo de 
Proteccao aos Indios. 

Ail military and civil exploratory expeditions became converted into 
attempts to pacify and to help the aboriginal peoples. General 
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Rondon’s work in extending the telegraph line from Cuyaba to the 
Rio Madeira, thus linking Rio de Janeiro with a strategic point on the 
Bolivian border, necessitated the pacification of the most belligerent 
tribes of Matto Grosso. Today Indians of the interior who have 
never seen a civilized community and speak no word of Portuguese 
know the General’s name. This gifted man not only did herculean 
work himself but was able to inspire the most intense zeal for his 
humane work in his subalterns. Today his companions speak of 
Indian protection as of a religion. 

In instituting this service three classes of Indians were recognized 
from the very beginning. 

The first class consisted of those working on ranches and plantations 
forcibly or voluntarily. These lived in abject poverty and in a state 
of degeneration. The men spoke a little Portuguese but the language 
of the women and children was their tribal one. They knew the value 
of money but were underpaid and overcharged for everything that 
they tried to purchase with it. They had largely forgotten their 
independent life and most of their ceremonial and social culture, but 
kept up some form of their tribal organization for internal matters. 

The second group included those living under the wing of mis- 
sionaries. Generally these were better off than the first group but 
the suppression of their own culture took away from them their moral 
backbone. The attempt to have them acquire civilization was 
accompanied with a denunciation of everything aboriginal. Many 
of these even had forgotten their native language and in general 
lived as dependent serfs. 

The third class was, and is, composed of the wild tribes of the 
interior, many of whom have never seen a civilized person or, if they 
have, here either fled or attempted to kill the outsider. These 
tribes were and are unfriendly and dangerous to deal with. Any 
outsider is an enemy and they will attack him on sight. 

Since the purpose of the Indian Service was to protect these three 
classes, it can be seen that in addition to having to contend against 
those that advocated the killing of all the wild Indians there was the 
opposition of the ranchers and plantation owners and of the mis- 
sionaries, who stood to lose cheap labor and the prerogatives of the 
strong over the defenseless. General Rondon undertood the task, 
and Brazil is justly proud of its hero, who has given a lifetime to 
opening up the interior of the country and to insisting that the 
aborigines be protected just as other citizens of the country are. 
Thanks to this policy the Indians of Brazil are increasing, and it is 
estimated that there are over half a million of them, ranging in 
culture from the still wild and unknown primitives to college graduates. 

The problem in Brazil is a complex one that can be solved only 
through rational means. It is the chief asset of the Service that 
neither racial, religious, nor social prejudice has any place in the 
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philosophy that it embraces. True, its attempt 1s to civilize, by which 
is meant increasing the means at the disposal of the Indians to gain a 
livelihood and if possible to take their place as integral citizens of 
Brazil, but the methods employed to bring this about seek to conserve 
all that the Indians themselves wish to keep. Its aim is to pacify and 
train the aborigines to live in communities of their own, but on a 
level with the rest of the Brazilian citizenry. Itis to bring them in 
touch gradually with such service as their abilities justify in the sections 
where they live. 





TSUVA HALF-FINISHED HOUSE ON THE KULUENE RIVER. 


The Tsuva are Caribs and were discovered by the Matto Grosso Expedition. The Kuluene River was 
ascended for the first time in 1922 by Major Ramiro Noronha of the Inspectoria. On that trip he met 
the Kalapalu, the Kuikututl (Cuicuru) and the Naravute, also Carib peoples. Presumably the Tsuva 
were not on the Kuluene at that time. The partly finished house shown in the picture is intended to 
house a family group, consisting generally of a head man, his wives, children, the younger brothers and 
their families, and other close relatives. A village in the Xingt region consists of about 5 or more of 
these houses arranged around the men’s house, to which no women are admitted and in which many 
secret magico-religious ceremonies are performed. 


It involves a complete reversal of thought on the part of the 
Brazilians. The new philosophy embodies Christian principles and 
attitudes and puts the burden of the problem not on the peoples who 
have had the misfortune to lag culturally behind but on the civilized to 
lead the uncivilized in human progress. It claims that it is the duty 
of the civilized to serve the uncivilized rather than to destroy them. It 
means that civilization must forego the tendency to make Christians 
of the Indians and must learn from its Christian doctrines how 
civilization can serve them. The philosophy of cupidity, of enriching 
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the country and its citizens through the forced labor of the primitives, 
has been replaced with one that seeks to contribute to their general 
welfare and wipe out the mequities of the past. The Brazilians 
consider it their duty to launch a work of reparation and restoration. 

In launching this program the Service recognized that first of all 
it had to make guarantees to the aborigines, to convince them that 
the old policy of extermination was discarded. In order to do this 
it was necessary and is necessary to put pressure on the civilized 
eroups of European origins to prevent any wanton invasion of the 
regions occupied by the Indians. The Indian service has been rigid 
in this policy. No one is allowed to penetrate Indian territory or 
to visit Indian posts without due permission. This has been made 
to apply even to scientific expeditions, since in recent years many 
purporting to be scientific were of a quite different nature. Naturally 
this policy does not fit in with the ideas of ranchers, diamond miners, 
and others who would find wealth in the hinterland. The wilderness 
is the land of the Indians and it must remain so. The Service believes 
that. Later we will see what use is intended for this land. 

The next point is to attempt to distribute among the Indians means 
of bettering their life and work. This involves such things as teaching 
them to construct houses, or in cases where they already have houses, 
in teaching them better methods of building them; the use of domestic 
tools; the substitution of iron implements for those of wood and bone 
or stone; the keeping and breeding of domestic animals; better 
agricultural methods; and not the least important, teaching them to 
speak, read and write Portuguese, and what arts and crafts they can 
assimilate. Hygiene and other health measures calculated to be of 
moral and physical benefit to them are being introduced. When 
this is done it is hoped that the Indians can take their place in 
the Brazilian social fabric. 

It is important and significant that there is neither a policy of 
oppression or suppression. There is no attempt to force religion 
upon them nor to abandon their own religious ceremonies and ideas. 
In their economic life, essentially communal and cooperative, there 
is no attempt to force the individualistic system of the Europeans. 
Tribes that are nomadic are directed towards a pastoral life; those 
that are sedentary to an agricultural life. In other words, the pur- 
pose is to develop them along the lines of Jeast resistance and lines 
most compatible with their former existence. Missionary work is 
permitted under government supervision, but it must be not only 
religious in nature, but medical, agricultural, pastoral, and of a 
general social service type. No Indian is forced to embrace Chris- 
tianity, to forego the customs and language of his ancestors. If he 
chooses the path towards civilization it must be through his own 
volition and he can keep as much as he wants of his ancestral culture. 
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The above program sounds idealistic and is subject, because of 
that, to the criticism: yes, it is very idealistic on paper but quite 
different in execution. Such critics are wrong. In actual practice 
the program is even more idealistic than it sounds. I have not 
exaggerated in making the statement that to the personnel of the 
Service this program is the catechism of a religion in which they 
believe and that General Rondon is its inspiring hero. One has 
only to meet and converse with such men as Major Ramiro Noronha, 
Dr. Benedito Duarte Monteira, Dr. C. Candeira, or any one of the 
lesser employees at Cuyab& to become quickly convinced of this. If 





BORORO INDIANS WEAVING A BELT. 


These men are at Corrego Grande, where the Inspectoria has a station. Native material for such weaving 
is wild cotton, but in this picture the weaver is using ordinary commercial thread obtained from the 
expedition. Note the shaven temples and eyebrows and the facial paintings, characteristic of the tribe. 


one takes the trouble to examine the records of the Service and to 
visit the field stations, or will even go among primitive groups who 
still keep aloof, he will come away a convert. The Borord, the 
Bakairi, the Barbados, the Parecis, some of the Nhambiquara, all of 
them formerly in a state of perpetual war with the ‘‘civilized”’ settlers, 
are now living in peace and progressing steadily towards a better 
future. To all of them, as to the personnel of the Service, the 
“General” is a symbol of justice and fraternity among mankind. 

For purposes of administration the country is divided into 10 
districts, of which Matto Grosso is one. Headquarters for the Service, 
the “Inspectoria”’, are located in Cuyaba, the capital of the State. 


Boo 





BORORO MAN AND CHILD. 


They are manufacturing a bow of palmwood, employing a primitive tool made of a snail shell. The 
edges of the hole on the sheli seen in the photograph are used to scrape the wood in lieu of an iron plane. 
Lacking stone, the Bororé, like most of the Matto Grosso tribes, had to depend on such raw materials 
as bone, shell and wood, out of which they could fashion implements for war, hunting and fishing, and 
other activities. 


BORORO MAN SHOOTING 
ARROW. 


The Bororo bows are mace of palmwood. 
Each social group in a village deco- 
rates its bows with feathers, wrap- 
pings, and pennants in distinctive 
fashion. The arrows are likewise 
decorated. They make a variety of 
arrows; for hunting large mammals 
and war, the arrow ends in a large 
sharpened bamboo blade, often ser- 
rated, or in a serrated long hardwood 
point; for fishing, the points are made 
of bone and are often barbed: for 
birds, the end is blunted. 
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Since this is the central office, all work within the State is coordinated 
there, but it also serves as a center for Indians who come on visits to 
the city. Formerly Indians that came to Cuyaba with small sums 
of money that they had earned would be quickly swindled of every- 
thing by unscrupulous persons. If they attempted to purchase 
anything they were charged preposterous prices. They would 
finally leave the city poor and otten diseased. But now that is all 
over. First of all, Indians must receive the permission of the super- 
intendent of the post to visit the city and when they arrive there, 
they are cared for by the Inspectoria. Their purchases are made 
for them by its personnel, and they are taken to the cinema and 
other places of interest. Here too reside Indian boys who attend 
advanced schools under the guardianship of the Service. Only the 
brighter boys who show an aptitude for book learning or for a particu- 
lar trade are given the opportunity of living in the city. Others are 
kept in their own villages. In this way the authorities avoid teaching 
trades and occupations to more boys than can possibly be absorbed 
in the commercial world, or be of service to their own people. The 
great majority are trained to live in their own communities. 

The field stations are, of course, the most important feature of the 
Service. There are a number of them throughout the State, perma- 
nent posts with excellent buildings, where the Indians have been 
contacted favorably and are on their way to progress, and temporary 
stations or posts of attraction in regions where the aborigines are 
still hostile and suspicious. In addition there are the missionary 
centers. 

Since the last mentioned are not under the direct control of the 
Service I shall dispose of them first. There is a Catholic mission at 
Thereza Christina under the Salesians. Asis well known, the Salesian 
Order came into existence as a religious social service body in Italy 
at a time when conditions there were appalling, that is, before its 
unification. At that time thousands of homeless children were 
roaming the streets of the cities and the countryside living as best 
they could. By fraternizing with them, Don Bosco, a friar, was able 
to establish social service centers where these homeless waifs received 
help and some instruction. From such beginnings, the order that he 
founded has spread to all the world and since the Salesians are not 
interested as much in theology as they are in being of service to 
mankind, especially among young people, it represents a modern 
movement at its best. The order seems well fit to work among 
primitives and the colony at Thereza Christina is a model of human 
kindness and understanding. The Bororé, who live there, are being 
taught to cultivate the soil, to raise domestic animals and to master 
various other vocations. Similarly, the more recently established 
Protestant mission at Burity on the plateau of Matto Grosso is a 
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NARAVUTE OF THE KULUENE RIVER. 


These women are preparing bij#, a cake made from manioc flour. The figure on the left is a girl under- 
going puberty probation. Note her bound legs and the iong hair covering her face, which at the end of 
the ceremonies is bobbed over the forehead. 


model of modern social service work. Both are so different from the 
old type religious missions and the Indians under them thrive so well 
that there is no complaint on the part of the authorities. 

Where there are no missions there are government stations. Let 
us consider the permanent stations first. The first one J saw is 
located on the Sao Lourengo River near one of the villages of the 
Bororé. As we flew over it we saw the government buildings on the 
river bank and the Bororé village some distance away in the middle 
of the jungle, removed from the river in accordance with custom. 
A clean path was cut through the jungle, connecting the two estab- 
lishments. The Indian village was built according to ancient plan: 
in the center of the clearing was located the men’s house; around it 
arranged in a circle were smaller houses where the women and children 
live and where the women receive the visits of their husbands; each 
of the women’s houses occupied its proper position in accordance with 
the clan position in the village organization. In the government 
buildings reside the superintendent and his assistants. One of the 
rooms in these buildings serves as a schoolroom, another as work- 
shop. Whatever the Bororé raise in the way of food and cattle in 
excess of their needs is sold for their benefit. In the workshops some 
of the boys are being taught trades. Hygienic measures are being 
applied. Every morning every boy and girl attends school for a few 
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hours. Outside of that the Bororé live their own lives. Family and 
village organization have been left intact. The men still live in the 
men’s house during the day and go to the women’s houses only at 
nightfall; the unmarried young men still receive their girls in the 
club house. There too the secret ceremonies are held hidden away 
from the women’s eyes. Marriage is strictly regulated in accordance 
with the ancient customs which prohibit marriage within the same 
social half of the tribe and permit it only with members of a specified 
clan. The men make their bows and arrows as of old, except that 
now they have knives instead of shell to work with. They hunt and 
fish and occasionally work for a rancher or for the Inspectoria, for 
which they receive just payment. The women do the gardening. A 
young man wishing to marry still has to prove his manhood by trailing 
and killing a large jaguar single-handed. In short, nothing in their 
social culture has been disturbed, and if they have given anything up, 
or if some of them prefer wearing clothes instead of going naked, it is 
of their own free will that they do so. The Bororé, for four hundred 
years implacable enemies of the newcomers, now are peaceful and 
thriving. Some of them have even become telegraph operators. 
The remarkable thing is that all of this progress has taken place in 
one generation. 


a 





THE AUTHOR’S CREW. 


Bakairi men and several “‘civilizados” from Cuyaba. The Bakairi are now collected at Simoes Lopes on 
the Paranatinga River where they are under the tutelage of the Inspectoria. Formerly their villages 
were located between the Batovy and the Kuluseu Rivers. They were discovered by the German 
scientist Karl von den Steinen in 1884, and they are considered to be one of the most interesting of the 
Carib tribes because they speak a Carib dialect that seems to be archaic. 
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Let us take the post at Simdes Lopes on the Paranatinga River. 
Here are collected the remnants of the Bakairi, who formerly lived in 
a number of villages along the banks of the headwaters of the Xingu 
river. When von den Steinen discovered them half a century ago 
they had never seen white men. They were very primitive, using 
only wood, bone, shell, and some stone tools. They lived mostly 
by fishing and on wild roots and seeds. They are Caribs and were 
constantly at war with the neighboring tribes. J know them well, 
for 12 of them served as my canoemen in my expedition to the Kuluseu 
and the Kuluene Rivers. At the time some of them had been at the 
station only a few years. The station is situated on high land. It 
consists of a well-built large building, serving as storehouse, guest 
house, school, and workshop. About five hundred yards away is the 
Bakairi village. Close to the river is a small house, where the super- 
intendent and his wife reside. The Indian village consists of thatched 
houses not built in the old fashioned Bakairi style—four or five large 
communal houses each of which housed a number of interrelated 
families. These are smaller houses, each occupied by one family 
after the style of civilized people, or for that matter, the Bororé. 
The old type houses afforded no privacy, since they contained no 
partitions, but then none were needed in a culture that recognized no 
sexual prudery. The men hunt, fish, and take care of the cattle. 
Never having had domestic animals before, they do not quite under- 
stand the value of breeding cattle rather than eating them. The 
women have gardens and recently they have been encouraged to 
raise cotton. The Inspectoria has tried to develop their native crafts, 
although these people were so primitive that they did not have much 
on which to build. They did make hammocks out of palm-leaf fiber 
and now they are being encouraged to make fine hammocks out of 
cotton. The Inspectoria hopes to build up a trade for them so that 
the Bakairi can increase their earnings. All the children go to school, 
where they learn Portuguese. The brighter ones receive further 
education at Cuyab& and also learn trades. One or two have even 
been sent to Rio de Janeiro for higher education. Yet they are left 
alone to live their own lives and to assimilate as much as they can 
and want of civilization. They are making rapid progress. 

There are other posts of this nature and many of the other groups 
have made equally good progress. The Parecis, who 20 years ago 
attacked General Rondon when he was building the telegraph line 
through their country, are now its guardians and several of them 
are telegraphists in complete charge of their stations. At Barra dos 
Bugres the Barbados are going through similar progressive develop- 
ment. 

While this work is going on among Indians that have come under 
the influence of the Inspectoria voluntarily, other posts are located 
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further in the wilderness in regions where the Indians are still bellig- 
erent. At Juruena and Utiarity there are such posts in charge of 
men striving to make peaceful contact with primitives still in the 
Stone Age state. Recently a post was established among the Cajabis, 
whom a few years ago no one could approach. The technique in 
making friends with such wild tribes is first to let them strictly alone, 
never to retaliate for attacks, and to leave presents for them at places 
where they have camped. Eventually such methods bring results. 

The personnel of the Service is no less interesting than its work. I 
have commented on the staff’s enthusiasm for this labor of humanity 
and civilization. Many of the field workers have Indian blood in 
their veins and now some of the Indians who have been trained by the 
Inspectoria are being used to entice the wild tribes to its posts. They 
understand Indian psychology and the history of Indian exploitation. 
For the most part, they are natives of the region where they work. 
Since in the lower classes there always has existed a deep sympathy 
for the Indians, the staff find excellent support among most of the 
Brazilians. Nevertheless, the work is dangerous and not a few em- 
ployes have been killed in service by the very people they are trying 
to help. With their lives they have paid for the sins of their less 
scrupulous compatriots, but they have set a standard of fair dealing 
and devotion to a cause that will never be forgotten in Brazil. The 
work still goes on, under the inspiration of General Rondon, who at 
an advanced age is still as active as the youngest member of the 
organization that he founded. When he flew with us six years ago, 
the first time that he had ever seen Matto Grosso from the air, al- 
though there is no man living that knows the interior of Brazil as well 
as he does, he was as enthusiastic as when he was a young lieutenant, 
and democratic with aristocrat and cowboy and Indian as befits a 
great hero. His whole personality and the service he founded was 
described to me by one of his disciples, Major Ramiro Noronha, in the 
words, “Humanity has done much for the individual; it is time that 
the individual do something for humanity.” 
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ENRIQUE OLAYA HERRERA. 


ENRIQUE OLAYA HERRERA 
EX-PRESIDENT OF COLOMBIA 


Ox February 18 of this year Dr. Enrique Olaya, eminent 
Colombian diplomat and ex-President of his country, died at the age 
of 56 years in Rome, where he was Ambassador to the Holy See. 

In a statement issued at the time Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General 
of the Pan American Union, said: 

The passing of Dr. Olaya is an irreparable loss not only to Colombia but to the 
entire American continent. He played a most important part in the develop- 
ment of the Pan American movement. Throughout his distinguished career 
he stood unswervingly for the principle of the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes and in the settlement of the controversy which arose a few years ago 
between Colombia and Peru he gave to the world a high example of broad and 
constructive statesmanship. 

As a member of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union he played a 
most important part in forwarding the purposes for which the Union was estab- 
lished. His death will be mourned throughout the continent. 

Dr. Olaya Herrera was one of those privileged bemgs who from 
early youth begin to pluck the laurels of fame, and in the course of 
years are renowned not only at home but abroad. His fellow- 
citizens saw in him a true patriot, an illustrious President, and a 
skillful diplomat who in Congress, the Presidency, and international 
gatherings ably presented and defended the ideals and rights of his 
country. As a brilliant writer he used his pen chiefly to discuss in 
the press the most important national and international topics, 
-acting from a conviction of the importance of journalism in shaping 
public opinion. In the many international conferences and congresses 
to which he was a delegate, he took an especial and active interest in 
closer and more fruitful international relations not only in the political 
and economic fields but also in ali forms of cooperation tending to 
international peace and harmony. 

Dr. Olaya won many friends for himself and his nation in all the 
nations in which he was its diplomatic representative. Among his 
most important posts preceding the one at which he died were those 
of Minister in Chile, Argentina, and the United States. In all the time 
that he passed in these countries, he labored indefatigably to further a 
more and more friendly approximation between the American 
Republics; this policy, indeed, he had always pursued during his several 
terms as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

In 1930 Dr. Olaya was honored by his fellow-citizens with the 
nomination to the Presidency as the candidate of the Liberal Party. 
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After a lively campaign, which aroused great popular interest, he 
was elected—the first Liberal to become Chief Executive in nearly 
half a century. In the four years of his administration he won the 
confidence of the nation, and his renomination for the election now 
approaching was expected. The constitution of Colombia does not 
permit a President to succeed himself. 

As President, Dr. Olaya conciliated the various political parties, 
and placed the interest of the nation above personal interest, making 
efficiency the basis of public administration and introducing impor- 
tant reforms into all the fields of national life. In imternational 
policy he was, as has been said, an ardent champion of Pan Ameri- 
canism, with all that it implies of arbitration and conciliation, and 
when the Leticia dispute arose between Colombia and Peru, he “‘con- 
tributed in an effective manner to the avoidance of a fratricidal war 
and submitted the dispute to international action that brought about 
a fair and decorous solution of this serious matter.’’ Thus spoke the 
Osservatore Romano. 

To the Pan American Union the death of this illustrious statesman 
is a severe loss, for in the nine years while he was Minister of Colombia 
in Washington he was a distinguished member of its Governing 
Board—one who shared actively and ably in its work. It was during 
this period that he was head of the Colombian delegation to the Sixth 
International Conference of American States in Habana. As chair- 
man of the Committee on the Pan American Union he performed a 
notable service in drawing up the convention on the organization of 
this institution. In 1926-27 he was vice-chairman of the Governing 
Board, and on many occasions he served on committees dealing with 
special subjects relating to the activities of the Pan American Union. 

On March 3 the Governing Board passed the following resolution, 
offered by the Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the United 
States: 

Wuereas, The Governing Board of the Pan American Union has learned with 
deep regret of the death of His Excellency, Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera, former 
President of Colombia, and former Minister of Colombia to the United States, 
and member of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, and 

Wuereas, Dr. Olaya was a constant and sincere friend of the Pan American 
Union and during his long career made important contributions to the cause of 


inter-American understanding, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
RESOLVES: 

To spread upon the minutes of the meeting an expression of the sense of loss 
and also of the esteem with which the Governing Board remembers the services 
rendered by Dr. Olaya, and : 

To authorize the Director General to transmit to the government of Colombia 


and to the family of the deceased the expression of sympathy of the Governing 
Board. 
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THE GOVERNING BOARD 


The Governing Board of the Pan American Union held an important 
meeting on March 3, adopting committee reports on the codification 
of international law, intellectual cooperation, and the ratification of 
treaties and conventions, pursuant to action taken by the Inter- 
American Conference on the Maintenance of Peace, which met last 
December in Buenos Aires. The Board also acted on the formation 
of the permanent commissions of investigation and conciliation pro- 
vided for in the additional protocol to the general convention of inter- 
American conciliation of 1929. 

The following resolution was passed on the death of Elihu Root’: 

WueEreas, The Governing Board of the Pan American Union has learned with 
deep sorrow of the death of the Honorable Elihu Root, former Secretary of State 
of the United States and Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union; and 

WHEREAS, during his long and distinguished public career Mr. Root made 
valuable contributions to the work of the Pan American Union and to the promo- 


tion of closer relationship between the Republics of the American continent, 
The Governing Board of the Pan American Union 


RESOLVES: 

To record the profound regret with which the Governing Board has learned of 
the death of Mr. Root, and to express the esteem with which the members of the 
Board recall the important services rendered by this distinguished statesman; and 

To request the Director General to transmit this resolution to the government 
of the United States and to the family of the deceased. 


Codification of international law.—The Commission of Experts on 
the Codification of International Law, created by a resolution of the 
Seventh Pan American Conference of 1933, and composed of seven 
eminent jurists of the Americas, will meet at the Pan American 
Union on April 5. Under the terms of a resolution passed at the 
Seventh International Conference of American States this commission 


1 See also ‘Elihu Root—His Latin-American Policy,” p. 297. The resolution on the death of Enrique 
Olaya Herrera, ex-President of Colombia, is found on p. 348. 
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is expected to consider and prepare a list of the subjects considered 
suitable for codification; and is to study, in addition, at the request 
of the Peace Conference, in preparation for the Eighth International 
Conference of American States, the coordination of peace instruments, 
definition of an aggressor, the strengthening of means of preventing 
war, pecuniary claims, nationality and immunity of government 
vessels. Action by the Governing Board provided assistance to the 
commission in its work, and was also directed towards the reestablish- 
ment of permanent committees in Habana, Rio de Janeiro and 
Montevideo to aid in the codification of various phases of international 
law. This step was also taken at the instance of the Peace Con- 
ference. A Juridical Division was established at the Pan American 
Union. 

Intellectual cooperation.—Acting on resolutions of the Buenos Aires 
conference on intellectual cooperation, the Governing Board recom- 
mended the establishment of national committees on intellectual 
cooperation in those American Republics in which this action has not 
yet been taken. Eight countries, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Cuba, El Salvador, Mexico and the United States, have already 
appointed committees. 

The Board further recommended that all American nations be 
represented at the Inter-American Conference on Education, to meet 
in Mexico City this year, and that the Pan American Union cooperate 
in every possible way toward the success of this gathering. On the 
teaching of civics in the schools of the Americas the Board recom- 
mended that the ideals of inter-American friendship and peace be 
emphasized in all courses touching on this subject, and recommended 
that the Pan American Union compile a reader containing the 
finest expressions of civic ideals by the great thinkers of the continent. 

On artistic and cultural cooperation, the Board authorized the 
Director General of the Union to continue and extend the present 
cooperative activities in this field and to inquire if the government 
of Peru, host to the coming EKighth Pan American Conference, would 
be willing to hold a Pan American art exposition at the time of that 
meeting. 

Ratification of treaties and conventions.—An interesting committee 
report on the present status of ratifications of the five Pan American 
peace treaties and conventions signed prior to the Buenos Aires con- 
ference, was considered by the Governing Board. This report showed 
that the Gondra Treaty of 1923 had been ratified by 19 of the 21 
Governments; the General Convention on Inter-American Concilia- 
tion by 17; the General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration by 14; 
the Argentine Anti-War Treaty by 19; and the Additional Protocol 
to the General Convention of Inter-American Conciliation by 6 
countries. The Board authorized the Director General of the Pan 
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American Union to inquire of the American Governments the present 
status of each of the instruments not yet ratified or adhered to, and 
recommended that the Governments give prompt consideration to the 
ratification of the four peace conventions signed at Buenos Aires in 
December, as soon as certified copies had been received from the 
Argentine government. 

Permanent investigation and conciliation commissions —Under the 
terms of the Additional Protocol of 1933 to the General Convention 
of Conciliation of 1929, the ratifying States are to communicate to 
the Pan American Union at the time of their deposit of ratification, 
the names of the two commissioners whose designation they are 
empowered to make. These two commissioners are to serve on all 
bilateral commissions which come into action in the event of any 
dispute, and only one may be a national of the country making the 
appointment. The Governing Board today provided that the Pan 
American Union maintain lists of commissioners appointed, and 
transmit these to the American Governments. 

In addition to two commissioners appointed by each country, a 
fifth person who would be president of the commission will be chosen 
by the other members. The Governing Board recommended that 
the selection of this fifth member be confirmed by an exchange of 
notes between the respective Governments, and that this fact be 
communicated to the Pan American Union. 
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Reported by 
THE LIBRARY OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Peace Conference documents ——The Inter-American conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace, which met in Buenos Aires in December 
1936, published several documents, of which the Library has received 
the following: the Diario of the Conference (complete in 24 numbers) 
in Spanish; the Final Act, in Spanish and English, which contains 
the 62 agreements and resolutions approved by the Conference; the 
collection of diplomatic instruments signed by the delegates to the 
Conference, in English and Spanish, which includes 8 conventions, 
2 treaties, and an additional protocol to the Convention on Rights 
and Duties of States signed at the Seventh International Conference 
of American States in 1933. In addition the Pan American Union 
has published a report on the proceedings of the conference sub- 
mitted to the Governing Board of the Pan American Union by the 
Director General. (See also articles on the Conference in the Janu- 
ary and February issues of the BULLETIN.) 

Works on Pan Americanism.—Pan Americanism received a new 
impetus through the acts of the recent peace conference in Buenos 
Aires. Writers also were particularly productive on this subject 
during 1936. Only recently the library has received several books 
published during that year about inter-American relations. Jests 
Maria Yepes, Colombian delegate to the Sixth International Con- 
ference of American States, and to the Fifteenth Assembly of the 
League of Nations, and professor in and contributor to the publica- 
tions of the Académie de Droit International at The Hague, sent his 
Le Panaméricanisme au point de vue historique, juridique et politique, 
in which he considers ‘‘The arguments for and against Pan Ameri- 
canism’’, ‘The work of Pan Americanism’’, and ‘‘The new Pan Ameri- 
canism’’, devotes several chapters to the factors contributing to 
Pan Americanism, and discusses several of the important inter- 
American congresses. Dr. Yepes also sent his La solidarité conti- 
nentale américaine, ses origines et son avenir, an essay in which he 
discusses American relations, the Pan American Union, and the pro- 
posal for an American League of nations. 

Pax americana is the title of a collection of articles, addresses, and 
conferences relative to the Pan American idea made from 1895 to 
1936 by Félix Magloire, former Minister of Foreign Affairs of Haiti 
and diplomatic representative of that country in several other 
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American Republics. In this collection he speaks of the achieve- 
ment of American peace through cooperation and arbitration, and 
of Haiti’s relations with other countries. 

Latin American library activities —The recent summer school ses- 
sions of the University of Chile included a course in library science 
in which the following subjects were studied: the library as a factor 
in national progress; the books in the library; cataloging; classifica- 
tion; placing the books on the shelves; the use of the library; lending 
system; and library statistics. Sefiorita Margarita Mieres, chief of 
the children’s room of the National Library, was the instructor for 
this course, one of several which the University of Chile has been 
elving in recent years to encourage modern library methods through- 
out the country. 

The report of the National Library of Colombia for the fiscal year 
1935-36, recently published in the report of the Ministry of National 
Education of 1936, contains statistical tables and several interesting 
diagrams. 

Dr. Daniel Samper Ortega, director of the library, mentions the 
proposed book exposition to be held, if the new library building is 
completed within the expected time, as part of the celebration of the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the founding of Bogota in 1938, 
discusses the statistics compiled on state exchanges with the National 
Library, most of which are based on the donation by the National 
Library of leaflets of an agricultural and technical nature; and 
recounts the work being carried out by the ‘‘village ibrary”’ system. 
According to this, an attempt is being made to supply all villages with 
a library, the majority of the material being furnished by the National 
Library in a special edition of books entitled Biblioteca aldeana de 
Colombia. Dr. Samper praises the work of Miss Janeiro Brooks, a 
member of the Library staff of the Pan American Union, who spent 
from February to June of 1936 in the Colombian National Library, 
where she organized a cataloging and classification system and 
instructed several persons in library methods. He proposes the 
establishment of a library school within the National Library, where 
the instruction of other students might be carried out. The catalog 
division has completed several special catalogs published as volumes, 
Such as the three-volume work devoted to the Pineda and Quijano 
Otero collections. Dr. Antonio Gédmez Restrepo has been author- 
ized by the government through the Library to write a complete 
history of Colombian literature. 

Examples of the Biblioteca aldeana de Colombia are found in the 
recent collection sent to the Pan American Union Library. It will be 
remembered that this series was first mentioned in the BuLLETIN of 
March 1936. During the past month there have been received 
volumes 21 to 60, covering the following: stories of Colombia 
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(9 volumes), history and legends (10 volumes), science and education 
(10 volumes), and essays (10 volumes), all of which are the work of 
famous Colombians. 

The National Library of Guatemala is publishing in its Boletin 
a list of rare books in its collection. Each entry gives a complete 
description of the book, and facsimiles of some pages and illustrations 
of the old books are added. 

The Biblioteca Municipal (Municipal Library) of Habana, which has 
published many good essays during the past year, has sent to the 
Library its annual report for 1935-36 in which the number of readers 
for the year is listed at 48,527, the number of books and pamphlets 
received as 3,327, the number of works consulted as over 46,000; the 
librarian tells of the complete revision of the catalog begun during 
1934-1935, of the 18 special exhibits of books, and of the library 
publications. 

On January 28, 1937, a library, the basis of which was donations of 
books of all classes by government officials, was opened in the ‘‘Gen- 
eral José Miguel Gémez”’ school in Habana for the use of the students 
of the school—an institution, incidentally, which is unusual in that 
it is an experimental elementary school. 

Book exhibitions —The Centro de Relaciones Internacionales of 
Sancti-Spiritus, Cuba, affiliated with the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, and located in the ‘‘Carlos de la Torre” school in 
that city, has recently announced an exposition of American books 
and periodicals to be held to commemorate Pan American Day on 
April 14, 1937. The Center hopes to have representative works from 
all of the Americas in this exhibit. To encourage interest in the 
project announcements of the plans have been sent to various cultural 
and other institutions, to publishing houses, and to government 
offices, and donations requested. At the same time there will be held 
a literary competition for any persons born or living in the seven cities 
first founded in Cuba by Diego Vel4zquez—that is, Baracoa, Bayamo, 
Trinidad, Sancti-Spiritus, Camagiiey, Santiago de Cuba, and Habana. 
Prizes are offered for both poetry and prose. 

Under the auspices of the Cultural Division of the Department of 
Education another book fair was to be held in the plaza of the Cathedral 
in Habana about the first of March 1937. 

Relations with Latin America.—In the third annual conference of 
the Institute of Public Affairs held under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace at Dallas, Texas, in March 1936, 
the papers presented were devoted to a study of the topic ‘“The 
Southwest in International Affairs”. The first section of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference contains addresses on ‘‘The Southwest 
and World Trade’’, the second section, “Our Relations with Latin 
America’’, and the third, “Broader Phases of our Foreign Policy’’. 
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Contributors to the second section include C. W. Hackett, J. L. 
Mecham, Laurence Duggan, and other well-known authorities on 
Latin American topics. 

Colombian Foreign Affairs —The report of the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations of Colombia for the fiscal year 1935 to 1936 was also 
recently received. During that period several laws were passed 
relating to immigration, tourists, and foreigners, and this report in- 
cludes the laws and additional related documents. It also contains 
reports of the diplomatic and consular offices in all countries, the 
laws which ratified various treaties and conventions, specifically 
those of the Seventh International Conference of American States, a 
report on the relations of Colombia with the League of Nations, notes 
on the boundaries of Colombia with Peru, Venezuela, Brazil, and 
Panama, reports of the several divisions of the Ministry, and the 
report of the Colombian delegation to the Pan American Commercial 
Conference in Buenos Aires in 1935. 

The Pizarros and the Almagros.—The second volume of transcrip- 
tions and translations of manuscripts in the Harkness collection of the 
Library of Congress in Washington, just published by the Library of 
_ Congress, contains Documents from early Peru: the Pizarros and the 
Almagros, 1531-78. Mr. Jameson, Chief of the Division of Manu- 
scripts, says in his preface: ‘The present volume is the second in the 
series of publications made by the Library of Congress from the great 
collection of early Spanish manuscripts concerning the New World, 
presented to it in 1929 by Mr. Edward S. Harkness. The first volume 
was a general Calendar of Spanish Manuscripts concerning Peru, 1531— 
1651, prepared by Miss Stella R. Clemence, and published in 1932. 

The manuscripts here transcribed and translated relate directly 
to the Adelantado Francisco Pizarro and his brothers and to the 
Almagros, father and son. ... It is believed that none of the docu- 
ments here printed has ever been published before . . .”’ In all, this 
excellent and valuable work contains 48 documents covering 239 
pages, and a very complete index. 

At the same time that this volume appeared, an historical essay on 
the life of Diego de Almagro was received from Chile. The author, 
Gabriel Alvarez O., bases his biography on histories by Medina, 
Fernandez de Oviedo, Herrera, Claudio Gay, and other early histo- 
rians of Chile and Peru. He presents in a vivid manner the full 
story of Almagro in America, from the time that he landed in Panama 
until his death. 

Pictorial albums.—Two interesting pictorial albums also formed part 
of the accessions during the past month. They are Album de oro de la 
Repiblica Dominicana and Album de Guatemala. The first was com- 
piled by Antonio M. Monteagudo, editor and journalist of Habana, 
and Antonio Escamez, also of Cuba, who directed the photography, 
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drawings and artistic arrangement of the album. Pictures comprise 
about two-thirds of the volume and the rest is devoted to a complete 
description of the country—geography, history, natural resources, 
population, territorial divisions, government, industries. The album 
of Guatemala is the second edition of a similar work published in 1934. 
It was under Julio Alberto Rubio’s editorship that this beautiful vol- 
ume was compiled. Except for a few pages of introduction, the whole 
work is devoted to photographs, with captions in Spanish, English, 
German, and French, showing all phases of Guatemalan life from pre- 
historic antiquities and the architecture of the early Spaniards, to 
rural scenes, beautiful landscapes and modern hotels, government 
buildings and resorts of Guatemala today. 


The list below includes other volumes of interest: 


José Maria Paz, 1791-1854, su gloria sin estrella, su genio moral [por] Juan B. 
Terdn. . . . Buenos Aires, Cabaut y cia., editores [1936]. 316 p. 5 plates 
(4 ports., facsim.) 24 em. Contents.——El hombre.—Las etapas de su carrera 
publica.—Sus ideas pcliticas.—E] escritor.—Apéndice. [Professor Terdn’s latest 
book departs from the field of education to present a picture of this Argentine 
military hero and statesman. General Paz was one of the leading military tacticians 
during his early years when he served inthe army of independence and later in the 
Argentine-Brazilian war and in the campaign against Rosas. His statesmanship 
was especially notable in the discussions on the drafting of the constitution, and, 
finally, in the year before his death, when he was named Minister of war and 
marine. The appendix contains 24 documents from the archives of General 
Paz.] 

Consulado de Buenos Aires: antecedentes, actas, documentos, publicados bajo 
la direcciédn del Director del Archivo general de la nacién, Hector C. Quesada. 
: Buenos Aires, Kraft ltda., S. A. de impresiones generales, 1936.  v. 1.: 
579 p., 1 1. 44 plates on 231. (facsims.) 26cm. (Publicaciones del Archivo 
general de la nacién.) Contents.—t. I. afios: 178521795. {The latest in a series 
of publications of documents on early administration of the provinces of Argentina 
in both colonial and republican times, this volume treats of the establishment of 
Buenos Aires as a consulate and its first activities during the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. Though the proceedings of the consulate as found in the 
National Archives are not complete, material is available up to the year 1821, 
with the exception of a period in 1814 and a five-year period between 1815 and 
1820, and the full publication of this material is planned. The facsimile pages 
contain a copy of the roval decree establishing the Consulate of Buenos Aires, 
January 30, 1794.] 

La nacionalidad en las Repiublicas americanas; trabajo compilado por el Centro 
de estudios de derecho internacional publico [del] Instituto argentino de derecho 
internacional. Buenos Aires [Peuser] 1936. 112 p., 31. 23 em. Contents.— 
Los sistemas de nacionalidad: El jus soli; el jus sanguinius.—Extensién de la 
nacionalidad.—Hijos de diplomdticos.—Beneficio de Ja nacionalidad en el 
pasaporte.—Conflictos de nacionalidad.—Nacionalidad de la mujer casada.— 
Nacionalidad de los menores.—Pérdida de la nacionalidad.—Renuneia a la 
naturalizacién.—Readquisicién de la nacionalidad.—Requisitos para obtener la 
carta de ciudadania.—Anexos. [This work was compiled as an aid to the Inter- 
American conference for the maintenance of peace in Buenos Aires. It sums 
up in the first part the constitutional articles, laws, treaties and other regulations 
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of the various American Republics on the important question of nationality, and 
in the section entitled ‘“Anexos”’ gives the full text of such regulations, arranged 
by country, with international conventions placed last.] 

Rochas oleigenas do Brasil e seu aproveitamento, pelo chimico 8. Frées Abreu. 
: Rio de Janeiro [Irm4os Pongetti] 1936. 159p.,21. illus., plates, maps, 
tables, diagrs. 23% em. ([Publicagaéo do] Ministerio do trabalho, industria e 
commercio, Instituto nacional de technologia.) [In the brief English summary | 
of this work attached to the Portuguese text the author states: “‘This work 
contains a summary of authorised information respecting the existence of oil 
shale in Brasil together with remarks on the problem of its utilisation.” He 
tells of the occurrence of the schists in various sections of Brazil, of the different 
types of oil-bearing rocks, and of the commercial value of the schist-extraction 
industry in Brazil. 

Almagro y sus companeros, por Gabriel Alvarez O. (Tdcito) . . . Val- 
paraiso, Imprenta y encuadernacién Roma, 1936. 104 p., 11. 26% cm. 

La politica internacional; discursos, mensajes, cablegramas y otros documentos 
del Presidente Lépez sobre asuntos internacionales. Bogotd, Imprenta nacional 
1936. 3p.1.,3-158p. 24% cm. [President Lépez’ participation in the interna- 
tional relations of Colombia extends from 1930, when he was a member of the 
Colombian delegation to the League of Nations, through the period when he was 
Colombian diplomatic representative in Great Britain, and during his tenure of 
the presidency, since August 1934. This collection includes addresses on such 
notable events as the Colombian-Peruvian boundary settlement, the Pan Ameri- 
ean policy of President Roosevelt, the relations of Colombia with Ecuador, 
Mexico, El Salvador, and Central America, Colombia and the Inter-American 
conference for the maintenance of peace, the relations of Colombia with the 
Holy See, and the address of the President at the opening session of the Inter- 
national coffee-growers conference. | 

Memoria del Ministro de relaciones exteriores al Congreso de 1936. Bogota, 
Imprenta nacional [1936] xlix, 656 p. fold. tab. 24 cm. 

Le panaméricanisme au point de vue historique, juridique et politique (cours 
professé 4 l’Institut des hautes études internationales de l’ Université de Paris) 
[par] J[esis] M[aria] Yepes. . . . Préface de J. G. Guerrero. .... Paris, 
Les éditions internationales, 1936. 188 p. 25 cm. 

La solidarité continentale américaine; ses origines et son avenir [par] J[ests] 
M[aria] Yepes. [Bruxelles, M. Weissenbruch s. a., 1936?] cover-title, 35 p. 
incl. p. 1. (port.) 24% em. 

Los presupuestos del estado; andlisis de los presupuestos del estado desde el 
establecimiento de la Reptiblica, por el Dr. Rogelio Pina y Estrada, seguido de 
un estudio estadistico y de varios articulos de orden econémico, por L. V. de 
Abad. [Habana] Cultural, S. A., 1936. 221 p. tables. 24cm. [The work of 
Dr. Pina appeared first as a series of articles on the Cuban budget in the Habana 
newspaper Diario de la Marina; in them he considered the financial status of the 
various branches of the legislative and executive divisions of the government, in 
especial the several ministries of the federal government. The latter half of the 
work contains Sr. Abad’s contribution, a long study of income and expenditures 
of the State, the national debt, and tables showing government finances from 
1909 to date.] 

Fundamentos de una civilizacién [por] Fredrick Norman. [2. ed., amplificada] 
Habana, Talleres tipogrdficos de Carasa y cia., S. en C., 1936. 472 p. 23 cm. 
Contents.—pt. I. La paz social—pt. II. La paz internacional. [Sefior Norman 
dedicates this second edition to the Inter-American conference for the mainte- 
nance of peace. In the first part, social peace, he deals with international ques- 
tions of labor, commerce, finance, and other social topics. In the second part, 
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which comprises almost four-fifths of the whole work, he considers relations and 
organizations for international peace, pacifism and pacifistic measures, and writes 
brief chapters on all sections of the world and their contributions to the civiliza- 
tion of today. The section on America contains divisions for each country of 
the Pan American Union.] 

Album de oro de la Republica dominicana. Antonio M. Monteagudo, director 
técnico. Antonio EscAmez, director artistico. [La Habana, Sindicato de artes 
grdficas de La Habana, S. A.] 1936. [816] p.  illus., 2 plates (1 col.), photos., 
ports., maps, tables, diagrs. 31x47 cm. 

Album de Guatemala (2. ed.) realizado y dirigido por Julio Alberto Rubio. .. . 
Guatemala, Talleres Gutenberg, 1937. [130]p. illus. (photos.) 31 cm. 

Pax americana; articles, discours, conférences et autres documents relatifs 4 
Vidée interaméricaine. 1895-1936. Par Félix Magloire. . . . Port-au-Prince, 
Imprimerie M. Gachette, 1936. 1 p.1., xvii, 3-94 p. incl. plates (port., 2 facsims.) 
21% cm. 

The Harkness collection in the Library of Congress. Documents from early Peru: 
the Pizarros and the Almagros, 1531-1578. [Publication of the Library of Con- 
gress, Division of manuscripts, Harkness collection.] Washington, U. S. Govt. 
print. off., 1936. xi, 253 p. 26 cm. 

La constitucién uruguaya de 1934, por el Dr. José Salgado. . . . Montevideo, 
“Casa A. Barreiro y Ramos’, S. A., 1936. 248 p. 23%cm. (Dr. Salgado is a 
professor at the University in Montevideo. He was a member of the National 
Constitutional: Conventions of 1917 and of 1934, which approved the projects of 
constitution presented in those years. He is the author of a long history of 
Uruguay, among other works. In this study of the new constitution, the text of 
which he includes as an appendix, he summarizes the constitutions of 1830 and 
1917 and discusses each section of the 1934 constitution, supplementing his state- 
ments with extracts from addresses and works of other Uruguayan statesmen, 
some of whom were also members of the National Constitutional Convention. ] 

Estudio sobre la letra de cambio en el codigo de comercio venezolano [por el] Doctor 
Carlos Morales. . . . Caracas, Editorial Sur-América, 1935. 3 p. L, [5]- 
183 p. 23cm. [The sections on bills of exchange compose articles 415 to 487 of 
the Venezuelan commercial code. Though Professor Morales states that he is 
writing this study primarily for the use of his students, its thoroughness will make 
it an aid to all others interested in the commercial law of Venezuela.]| 

The Southwest in international affairs; proceedings of the third annual confer- 
ence, Institute of public affairs, auspices Carnegie endowment for international 
peace, Dallas, Texas. Edited by 8. D. Myres, Jr. [Dallas] Published for the 
Institute by The Arnold foundation, Southern Methodist university, 1936. 
xvi, 219 p. 23% cm. 


The following magazines are new or have been received in the 
Library for the first time: 


Boletin del instituto de cultura latino-americana. Buenos Aires, 1937. Ano 1, 
n° 1, enero, 1937. 8 p. 7%x10%4 cm. Bi-monthly. Editor: Arturo Giménez 
Pastor. Address: Florida 691, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Indice; 6rgano informativo bimestral de la biblioteca ptiblica de la Universidad 
Nacional de La Plata. La Plata, 1936. Afio 2, n° 10-11, septiembre—diciembre, 
1936. [16] p. 22%x28 em. Bi-monthly. Address: Universidad Nacional de La 
Plata, La Plata, Argentina. 

Labor gubernativa. Mendoza, 1936. n° 8, septiembre y octubre, 1936. 277 p. 
illus., 17x25 em. Bi-monthly. Address: Mendoza, Argentina. 
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Revista musical argentina. Buenos Aires, 19386. Ano 1, n° 1, marzo, 1936. 
8p. 16x23 em. Monthly. Editor: Rodolfo Barbacci. Address: Pasteur 111, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Revista penal y penitenciaria; érgano de la direccién general de institutos 
penales. Buenos Aires, 1936. Afo 1, n° 1, julio-septiembre, 1936. 266 p. 
illus., 18x26 cm. Quarterly. Address: Penitenciaria Nacional: Las Heras 3400, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Vida de hoy. Buenos Aires, 1936. Afio 1, n° 1, octubre, 1936. 16 p. 23x31 
em. Monthly. Editor: Manuel Ugarte. Address: San Martin 365, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

R. A. E., Boletim da reparticio de aguas e esgotos. Sao Paulo, 1936. Anno 1, 
n° 1, novembro, 1936. 100p. diagrs. tables. 18x27 cm. Irregular. Editor: 
Omar de Paula Assis. Address: Secretaria de viagéo e obras publicas, Rua 
Riachuelo 25, 1° andar, Sao Paulo, Brasil. 

Boletim da secretaria geral de saude e assistencia. Rio de Janeiro, 1936. Anno 2, 
n° 2, 15 de julio, 1936. 472 p. illus. 19x27 cm. Irregular. Address: Rua 
Alvaro Alvim 33-37, Edificio Rex, Rio de Janeiro, Brasil. 

Terra; orgad oficial do gremio Gustavo D’Utra. Bahia, 1936. Ano 1, ne 1, 
outubro 1936. 32 p. 16x23 em. Address: Escola Agricola da Bahia, Bahia, 
Brasil. 

Anales Juridico-Sociales: Facultad de ciencias juridicas y sociales de la Univer- 
sidad Catélica. Santiago. Afio 1, n° 1, primer semestre, 1936. 310 p. 18%x26% 
em. Semi-annual. Address: Ay. Bernardo O’ Higgins 340, Santiago, Chile. 

Instituto de Fomento Minero e Industrial de Antofagasta |Boletin]. Antofagasta. 
Afio 1, n° 1, junio 1936. 73 p. 1845x27 em. Monthly. Address: Latorre 446— 
452, Antofagasta, Chile. 

Economia y finanzas (Observador internacional). Santiago, 1937. Afio 1, 
n° 1, enero, 1937. 64 p. 19x24% em. Monthly. Editor: Boris Shatzky. 
Address: Calle Nueva York 52, Santiago de Chile. 

Gaceta histérica; centro de historia del Norte de Santander. San José de 
Cicuta, 1936. Afio 1, n° 1, abril-junio, 1936. 73 p. 17x24 cm. Quarterly. 
Address: San José de Cuicuta, Colombia. 

Revista dela Academia colombiana de ciencias exactas, fisicas y naturales. Bogota. 
1936. Vol. 1, n° 1, octubre—-diciembre, 1936. 91 p. plates. 24%x31 cm. 
Quarterly. Address: Ministerio de educacién nacional, Bogota, Colombia. 

Revista de la facultad de bachillerato. Cartagena, 1936. Afio 1, n° 1, diciembre, 
1936. 75 p. 16%x32 em. Monthly. Address: Universidad de Cartagena, 
Cartagena, Colombia. 

Revista geografica de Colombia; 6rgano del instituto geogrdfico militar. 
Bogota, 1936. Afio 1, n° 1, noviembre, 1936. 80 p. illus. 214x380 cm. 
Monthly. Address: Bogoté, Colombia. 

Gaceta histérica; centro de historia del Norte de Santander. San José de 
Cucuta. Afio 1, n° 1, abril-junio 1936. 73 p. 17x23% cm. Quarterly. Address: 
San José de Cicuta, Colombia. 

Revista Cultural; é6rgano de la Direccién de educacién del Tolima. Ibagué. 
Tomo 2, n° 16-18, junio—agosto 1936. 77 p. 16x24 cm. Quarterly. Editor: 
Eduardo Martinez Esponda. Address: Direccién de Educacién Publica, Ibagué, 
Colombia. 

Revista Postal y Telegrafica; é6rgano del Ministerio de correos y telégrafos. 
Bogota. Afio 23, n° 107, julio 1936. 80 p. 17x24 cm. Monthly. Editor: 
Alonso Aragén Q. Address: Bogota, Colombia. 

Revista de los Archivos Nacionales. San José. Afio 1, n° 1-2, noviembre— 
diciembre 1936. 115 p. 17x25% cm. Bi-monthly. Editor: Ricardo Fernandez 
Guardia. Address: Apartado Letra LL, San José, Costa Rica. 
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Educacién; 6rgano de la asociaciédn de inspectores y de visitadores escolares de 
Costa Rica. San José, 1936. Tomo 6, n° 33, septiembre, 1936. [63] p. 1544x2244 
em. Address: San José, Costa Rica. 

Revista de tuberculosis; é6rgano oficial del consejo nacional de tuberculosis de 
la Reptiblica de Cuba. Habana, 1937. Afio 1, n° 1, enero, 1937. 184 p. 
plates. 1735x26 cm. Monthly. Address: Reina 96, Habana, Cuba. 

Antiaérea; 6rgano oficial del regimiento No. 1, Maceo. Santiago de Cuba, 1936, 
Ano 1, n° 8, octubre 1936. 36 p. illus. 24x31 cm. Address: Cuartel “‘Mon- 
cada’’, Santiago de Cuba. 

Renacimiento Agrario; periddico de informacion dedicado a los cafetaleros de 
las Villas. Trinidad. Afio 2, n° 12, diciembre 1936. [16] p. 23x30% cm. 
Monthly. Editor: Pedro J. Panadés. Address: Apartado 65, Trinidad, Cuba. 

La cueva; periéddico mensual literario, 6rgano del grupo “‘La Cueva.’ Ciudad 
Trujillo, 19386. Afio 1, n° 1, diciembre, 1936. 12 p. 28x37 cm. Monthly. 
Address: 19 de Marzo 41, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 

Boletin del Ministerio de previsién social, trabajo, agricultura e industrias. 
Quito, 1936. Afio 1, n° 1, diciembre, 1936. 24 p. 22x30% em. Monthly. 
Address: Quito, Ecuador. 

Alas; revista de literatura, ciencias, artes y variedades. Quito. nos. 2-3, 
julio-agosto 1936. 56 p. illus. 28x38%cm. Bi-monthly. Address: Apartado 
579, Quito, Ecuador. 

El Contador Moderno; contabilidad, comercio, industrias, finanzas, economia, 
legislaci6n. San Pedro Sula. Afio 1, n° 1, noviembre 1936. 36 p. 15x22 cm. 
Monthly. Editor: Tomds Calix Moncada. Address: San Pedro Sula, Honduras. 

Zambrano; publicacién nacionalista. Tegucigalpa, 1937. Amo 1, n° 1, 31 de 
enero, 1937. 24 p. 22x30 cm. Monthly. Editor: Jacobo V. Cdrcamo. 
Address: Imprenta Calderén, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 

Boletin comercial: é6rgano de la cdmara nacional de comercio e industria de 
Mazatlan. Mazatlan, 1937. Tomo 1, n° 1, enero 12,1937. 12p. 21x28 cm. 
Monthly. Address: Mazatlan, Sinaloa, México. 

Letras de México; gaceta literaria y artistica. México, D. F., 1937. noe 1, 15 
de enero, 1937. 8 p. 30x41 cm. Semi-monthly. Editor: O. G. Barreda. 
Address: Apartado postal 1994, México, D. F., México. 


MADEIRA-MAMORE RAILROAD 


Erratum.—On p. 234 of the March issue of the BULLETIN, read: 
“The Madeira-Mamoré line was completed in 1912 in accordance 
with this promise.”” Through a typographical error the date was 


given as 1913. 
O 
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| oe PAN AMERICAN UNION, criginally known as 
the International Bureau of the American Republics, was established in the year 
1890 in accordance with resolutions passed at the First International Conference 
of American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, and presided over by James 
G. Blaine, then United States Secretary of State. Its work was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference at Mexico in 1901; the Third, at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, 
Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; and the Seventh, at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, in 1933. It is an international organization created and main- 
tained by the twenty-one American republics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. Its purpose is to promote friendly inter- 
course, peace, and commerce between the Republics of the American Continent. 
It is supported by annual contributions from all the countries, in amounts pro- 
portional to population. Its affairs are administered by a Director General and 
an Assistant Director, elected by and responsible to a Governing Board composed 
of the Secretary of State of the United States and representatives in Washing- 
ton of the other American governments. 


The administrative divisions of the Pan American Union are organized so as 
to carry out the purposes for which it was created. Special divisions have been 
created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, agricultural cooperation, and travel, 
all of which maintain close relations with official and unofficial bodies in the coun- 
tries, members of the Union. Particular attention is devoted to the development 
of closer intellectual and cultural relations among the nations of the American 
Continent, and an administrative division exists for this purpose. The Columbus 
Memorial Librarv contains 90,000 volumes and many maps. The BuLLETiIn of 
the Pan Americaz Union, published monthly in English, Spanish and Portuguese, 
is the official organ of the institution. 


The Pan American Union serves as the permanent organ of the International 
Conferences of American States, usually referred to as the Pan American Con- 
ferences. In addition to preparing the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by conducting special inquiries and 
investigations and by convening or arranging for special or technical conferences 
in the intervals between the International Conferences. 
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Single copies, any edition, 15 cents each. 

An additional charge of 75 cents per year, on each edition, for subscriptions in countriés outside the Pan 
American Union. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS on each Latin American nation, each large city, and 25 commodities of 
commerce, 5 cents each. Statistical reports on foreign trade, 5 cents. Send for descriptive folder. 
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DR. CARLOS BRENES JARQUIN 


THE NEW ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
OF NICARAGUA IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| 


VOL. LXXI, No. 5 MAY 1937 





CARLOS BRENES JARQUIN 
MINISTER OF NICARAGUA 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


‘Tue Republic of Nicaragua has designated a new diplomatic 
representative in Washington. Dr. Carlos Brenes Jarquin, physi- 
cian, statesman and ex-President of that Central American Republic, 
presented his letters to President Roosevelt in a brief but cordial 
ceremony held in the Executive Offices on April 12, being duly ac- 
credited as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Dr. Brenes Jarquin succeeds Dr. Henri De Bayle, who since February 
28, 1933 had first been Chargé d’Affaires and later Minister Resident 
of Nicaragua in the United States. 

The new Nicaraguan envoy was born in the city of Masaya, where 
he received his elementary and higher education. Immediately 
upon obtaining his degree of bachelor of arts and sciences, Dr. Brenes 
enrolled in the University of El Salvador. There he pursued studies 
in the medical school and, upon graduation, remained for a period of 
eight years in the Salvadorean capital, practicing his profession with 
unusual success. In the year 1915 he made a trip to the United 
States, for research and study, visiting in the course of two years the 
most important scientific centers in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Rochester (Minn.), San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans and 
Baltimore. Back in El Salvador, he resumed his medical practice, 
but in the year 1919 heeded the call of his native land. 

In Nicaragua, Dr. Brenes became at once an active member of the 
Liberal Party, being designated a delegate to its convention and, 
subsequently, chief of that political organization. He served two 
terms in Congress; was elected mayor of Masaya, and, in 1936, 
became President of the Republic, to fill out the seven months re- 
maining from the unexpired term of President Juan Bautista Sacasa. 
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In the year 1931, when the city of Managua was almost completely 
destroyed by an earthquake, Dr. Brenes, as mayor of Masaya, imme- 
diately organized a branch of the Red Cross to send medical and 
surgical supphes to the capital, and was among the first officials to 
provide quantities of foodstuffs for the victims. More than six thou- 
sand refugees who fled to Masaya were cared for by the mayor’s relief 
bureau, which gave them food and shelter. 

During his seven months as Chief Executive, and also thereafter, 
Dr. Brenes received many decorations from the Labor Party of 
Nicaragua and other political organizations. He was honored in like 
manner by the Academy of Geography and History, in whose work he 
is greatly interested, having contributed from his personal funds to 
finance the first three issues of the bulletin published by that society. 
He has also received decorations awarded by a number of Nicaraguan 
cities for his able management of the nation’s affairs during his brief 
term of office; and, upon leaving the Presidency, his administration 
was acclaimed by all sections of the country, regardless of politics. 





COLONEL THEODORE OHARA 
AND CUBAN INDEPENDENCE! 


EDGAR ERSKINE HUME 
Lieut. Colonel, United States Army 


The visitor from the United States loves the beauteous city of 
Habana. This lovely spot in “the Pearl of the Antilles’’ fills one 
with admiration inspired by the loveliness of the surroundings, the 
bright sunshine, purple night-skies, blue water and soft breezes. 
The hospitable Cuban folk know, moreover, how to make the visitor 
enjoy himself, and no matter how long his sojourn may have been he 
leaves before he feels that his visit is complete. 

But it is not only the present attractions of Cuba in general and of 
Habana in particular that contribute to the interest of the visitor 
from the northern Republic. Cuban history is so closely interwoven 
with that of the sister land that one is always conscious of a feeling 
of respect and affection. 

As one looks at the beautiful Cuban flag floating from the ancient 
castles and the modern government buildings, one sees in its design 
something akin to the flag of the United States, yet something entirely 
different. This flag is not merely that of a republic that was born at 
the end of the nineteenth century. It was an old flag even then. 
It was designed by a foreigner. Cubans all know its history, but 
possibly some of them do not know that the first blood shed for it 
was the blood of a Kentuckian, a man sprung from that same Irish 
stock which has given to Spain and to her colonial children some of 
their bravest and most distinguished soldiers and statesmen. 

That the Cuban flag was designed by a foreigner ° and that the 
first blood shed for it was the blood of a foreigner, are of course coin- 
cidences, for it might well have happened that a native of Cuba should 
have designed the flag and that a Cuban first shed his blood for this 
banner. However, coincidences though these are, they are sig- 
nificant as showing the respect and admiration felt by nationals of 
the other American republics tor their sister still in bondage. This 
was Pan Americanism of the most real kind. 

The Cuban flag was designed by General Narcisco Lépez. Though 
a native of Venezuela, he served in the Spanish Army and opposed 
Sim6én Bolivar in the latter’s wars for the liberation of New Granada 


1The Cuban National holiday is May 20. 

2In a way Lopez was not a foreigner, as he was born when both Venezuela and Cuba were part of Spain. 
Lopez had married a Cuban lady and considered Cuba his adopted country, giving up his high position 
in the Spanish army to make his home there. 
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and the other northern provinces of South America. With the Liber- 
ator’s success, Lépez fled with other exiles to Cuba and in a short 
time became interested in the cause of Cuban Independence. In 
1848 he began his efforts to create an Army of Cuban Liberation. 
His first, or ‘‘Round Island’’, expedition was unsuccessful because of 
insufficient preparation, and in 1850 he visited the United States, 
traveling incognito via the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. Secretly 
he told of his plans for Cuban liberation, and so well did he present 
the case that he caused an epidemic of what was called ‘‘Cuban 
fever’. By this term there was not meant yellow fever, for that 
could in no sense be called a ‘‘Cuban”’ disease, since it also ravaged 
the Gulf cities of the United States and indeed many other parts of 
the latter country and other American Republics. ‘Cuban fever’”’ 
was an equally serious disease, however, though its seriousness was 
chiefly for the Spanish government. It was the name applied to the 
fervor aroused among the many in favor of Cuban independence and 
for the righting of Cuba’s wrongs. 

“Cuban fever’’ was especially prevalent in the southern States, for 
they were nearer neighbors of Cuba and their people had been much 
more closely in contact with the Cubans. General Narcisco Lépez 
was able to raise a regiment each in the States of Mississippi and 
Kentucky. The Kentucky regiment chose for its officers: Theodore 
O’Hara, colonel; John T. Pickett, lieutenant colonel; and Thomas T. 
Hawkins, major. 

All three of these officers had served in the Mexican campaign of 
three years before, and O’Hara had written a poem that has been 
accepted as the finest martial elegy in the English language. It is 
The Bivouac of the Dead. In inspiring lines it tells of the reburial in 
their native Kentucky soil of soldiers killed in battle. It raises 
notes of sorrow and of praise for soldier dead, and is appropriate to 
men who have fallen for their country whatever the cause and place 
may have been. The poem, of which there are 12 stanzas, begins 
with lines that have been engraved on memorials in military ceme- 
teries through the United States: 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few, 

On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with solemn round, 

The bivouac of the dead. 


Lépez’ expedition for the independence of Cuba was, of course, 
arranged in secret. But in the South, at least, it was perfectly well 
known to the general public, and ‘‘Cuban fever’’ became a disease of 
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the widest prevalence. On April 4, 1850, the steamer Martha 
Washington left the foot of Vine Street in Cincinnati, Ohio, bearing 
150 men of the Kentucky regiment. They were ostensibly bound 
for Chagres where, it was given out, they would cross the Isthmus of 
Panama, and there take ship for the gold fields of California. 

Colonel O’Hara joined his regiment when the Martha Washington 
reached Louisville, Kentucky, and they steamed down the Ohio 
River, and into the Mississippi, where from place to place other 
volunteers were taken aboard until the regiment numbered about 
250 men. Reaching New Orleans, Lépez managed to elude the 
watchful Spanish consul, and with his force aboard the Creole, left 
for Cuba. About the same time Captain Pendleton in the Susan 
Loud left separately; it was the plan for the two bodies to join on 
reaching the island. Captain Pendleton had the honor of raising 
the Cuban flag for the first time in history. It had been designed 
by General Lépez and made in the United States. 

Records left by Lépez and brought back to the United States later 
by O’Hara and other officers show that the plans were carried out 
with fidelity. It had been decided that the forces would land at 
Cardenas at night, proceed to Matanzas, 30 miles distant, and after 
taking it, send a hundred picked men forward to within nine miles 
of Habana to blow up an important bridge and destroy and obstruct 
the road generally. Thereafter the three skeleton regiments, filled 
to full strength by the addition of Cuban recruits, together with three 
new regiments composed entirely of Cubans, an aggregate force of 
5,000 men, all mounted, were to be ready to advance on Habana. 
Lépez hoped ultimately to have 30,000 men in his command. 

On May 19, 1850, the Creole entered the bay of Cardenas. The 
first troops ashore were 60 Kentuckians under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pickett. They were the first troops ever landed on Cuban soil with 
the distinct purpose of freeing the island from Spanish rule. Colonel 
O’Hara and the remainder of the Kentuckians, accompanied by 
General Lépez and his staff, next went ashore. O’Hara’s force, 
exclusive of those under Lieutenant-Colonel Pickett, numbered 180 
men. The Kentucky Regiment was ordered to attack the barracks 
in which some 400 regular Spanish troops were quartered. The 
Mississippi regiment of 145 men and the Louisiana regiment of 130 
men were to reinforce the Kentuckians. 

O’Hara immediately ordered a charge, leading it im person. At the 
first fire of the enemy he received a disabling wound which was 
almost mortal. As he was the first man wounded, his was the first 
foreign blood ever shed for Cuban liberty. Major Hawkins assumed 
command and continued to lead the charge. The barracks were 
captured, surrendering to General Lopez, and he was immediately 
jomed by many recruits, some of them from the Spanish troops. 
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As soon as news of the surrender of Cardenas reached the Spanish 
garrison at Matanzas, a large force was dispatched against the insur- 
gents. Lépez and his followers were forced to withdraw aboard the 
Creole and attempt a landing at some other part of the island. This 
proved impracticable, for it was learned that a Spanish ship had been 
dispatched against them. The Creole was hotly pursued by the 
Pizarro of the Royal Spanish Navy, and almost captured at the en- 
trance of Key West Harbor. Had it not been for the presence of the 
Petrel of the United States Navy, the whole of the Lépez expedition 
might have been taken back to Cuba for punishment. 

Thus ended the first Lépez expedition to Cuba, which was consid- 
ered a success by its friends. One success it did achieve, namely the 
awakening of great interest and sympathy throughout the United 
States in the cause of Cuban freedom. Lépez was able to make good 
use of this feeling and the next year organized another expedition. 
Though Theodore O’Hara, who had been brought away from Cuba on 
a litter, was not yet sufficiently recovered to be able to go to Cuba 
again, he did what he could to further the interest of the cause. <A 
few words as to the fate of the second expedition may not be out of 
place. 

In the following April (1851) Lépez organized the expedition usu- 
ally known as that of Bahia Honda, to distinguish it from the first, 
or Cardenas, expedition. He offered the command of his forces first 
to United States Senator Jefferson Davis, and next to Major Robert 
Edward Lee of the United States Army, men destined a few years 
later to be respectively the civil and military leaders of the Confeder- 
ate States of America. Unable to secure the services of either of 
these graduates of the United States Military Academy, Lépez as- 
sumed command himself. The artillery was commanded by Colonel 
William Logan Crittenden, a West Point graduate in the class of 
1839. He resigned his commission in the United States Army to 
serve with Lépez. The troops included many Hungarians who had 
served under Kossuth. Possibly it was in memory of their services 
that O’Hara always wrote such warm tributes to Kossuth’s cause, 
e. g. in the Lowsiille Times, March 1, 1852. The second expedition 
was no more successful than the first, and is chiefly remembered in 
the United States because of the execution, on August 16, 1851, of 
51 men captured by General José de la Concha. Of this number, 41 
were Kentuckians, headed by Colonel Crittenden. The prisoners 
were allowed half an hour in which to write farewell letters to their 
families, and these letters were delivered. Crittenden signed his 
letter to his mother, ‘“‘Yours, strong in heart”. They were executed 
in Castle Altares. When ordered to kneel with his back to the firing 
squad, Crittenden asked that he be allowed to stand, saying, ‘‘A 
Kentuckian kneels to none but God, and always dies facing the 
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enemy’’—words known to every Kentucky schoolboy. With hands 
unbound he himself gave the signal. Captaim Ker also refused to 
kneel. Lopez himself was garroted at Punta on September 2d. 

This, then, is the story of the first serious attempts by foreigners to 
assist their Cuban brothers. While the United States as a whole feels 
spiritually near to Cuba, it may be said that in no State is this feeling 
more strong than in Kentucky. That State was the first to raise a 
regiment for the cause of Cuban liberty; that State gave birth to 
Captain Pendleton, who first hoisted the Cuban flag; that State 
gave birth to Colonel Crittenden, who by his inspiring example of 
bravery in the face of death, showed that it is possible for a man to 
die gallantly for the ideal of the freedom of a neighboring people; 
that State played her full part in 1898 by sending her sons to Cuba. 
That the writer of these lines is a native of Kentucky and born in the 
very town in which Theodore O’Hara lived has always served, in his 
mind, as a sort of invisible bord joining him to the fair land of Cuba. 
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THE PEACE TREE SAN JUAN HILL, 


Under the shade of this Ceiba tree the papers were signed on July 16, 1898, for the surrender of the fort. 
Gen. William R. Shafter and his staff represented the United States and Gen. José Toral and his 
aides the Spanish forces. 
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THE COLOMBIAN LLANOS 
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Assistant Editor, Bulletin of the Pan American Union 


DEVEN thousand feet and 80 miles down from Bogot& we went 
to have a glimpse of the llanos—those vast, almost unpopulated 
plains stretching to the Orinoco and Amazon. 

It was 399 years ago that Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada, coming 
up the Magdalena, founded the capital of Colombia on a plateau 
8,700 feet above sea level. And here the next year took place per- 
haps the most romantic meeting in history, when Benalcazar arrived 
from Quito and Federmann from Maracaibo—three Europeans con- 
verging upon one spot in the wilderness, two of them at least lured 
by the hope of discovering El Dorado. 

Soon after nine in the morning we’re off for Villavicencio on the 
plains. We leave Bogoté through working-class districts. There is 
the Barrio San Cristébal, with a nice little model city, the work of 
a priest, each of the neat white houses having its own garden. The 
eastern Andes lie between us and the llanos, the vast plains stretch- 
ing down to the tropical rivers. We go on, past the waterworks by 
which Bogota will soon be provided with an adequate supply of pure 
water, past the entrance to the munitions plant, up into the moun- 
tains. The road is lined with pink, white and crimson foxglove, 
and with a tree bearing huge white flowers like morning glories; their 
perfume is heavy and scents the air as we pass. It is called borrachero 
because its odor is said to be intoxicating. Up and up we wind, 
until we reach the pass known as the Boquerén, where we are glad 
to nestle into our winter coats as protection against the chill winds. 
An apparently never-ending range of mountains comes before our 
eyes, and the road winds around their curved slopes in a continuous 
series of twists and turns. 

In a couple of hours we are in Caqueza, the largest town en route. 
It is market day and the main square is black with people. For the 
last half hour we have been passing good folk market-bound; the 
market is late, not beginning until nine o’clock, so they will still 
arrive in good time to do business. Men and women jog along, bent 
over under a heavy load of pottery jars in a coarse net on their backs; 
poultry goes to market either in huge rope cages, shaped like bee- 
hives, or slung head down and carried by the owner in groups of four 
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Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History. 
ON THE BOGOTA-VILLAVICENCIO ROAD. 


“We are on our way down hill across valleys, always twisting and turning, always with a new and exciting 
: view in sight.”’ 


or five in either hand. Tiny burros, carrying great bags of green 
bananas—for cooking—clambered upon the edges of the road to let 
us pass. 

Attractive houses for the highway repair workers are built along 
the road—nice white houses, with blue doors and windows. 

Driving on, we turn the corner and see a sign “‘Chain 100 meters 
ahead”’, and there the guardian tells us that we cannot pass until one 
o’clock. The road, it seems, is so narrow that one-way traffic (except 
for occasional droves of cattle, on their way to the slaughterhouse) is 
absolutely necessary. We go back into town, with the promise of the 
cuard to let us through a little early. The driver and his companion 
lunch at the local hotel, but in spite of its picturesque deep cobbled 
patio we decide that we will eat our picnic lunch farther on, by the 
side of the road. Finally we are on our way down hill across valleys, 
always twisting and turning, always with a new and exciting view in 
sight—sometimes the verdant well-cultivated mountain slopes, some- 
times the dry bed of a river, just glimpsed far below, with sugarcane 
and bananas growing beside the tiny trickle that scarcely wets the 
pebbles. We go down and around until we cross by a fine modern 
bridge to the opposite mountain range, and then do the whole thing 
over again. 
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We note that the genus hitch hiker is universal. We are stopped 
by two women who say that the husband of one of them is dying in 
Villavicencio and will we please give her a lft? Further inquiry 
brings to light the fact that we are expected to carry four people to 
the deathbed, but since our five-passenger car carries a driver, his 
helper, and two passengers and there is no overwhelming evidence 
of grief, we callously inform them that the bus is just behind, and 
pass on. 

When we are about 60 miles from Bogot&a we stop to marvel at a 
waterfall. A little below the tree-clad summit of a mountain a 
thread of silver sparkles in the sunlight, to disappear and reappear 
some feet below in a rush of water pouring down the hillside, disap- 
pearing temporarily under the road, and falling precipitously imto 
a pebbly bed to provide power for a sugarcane mill at the bend of the 
stream. An excellent place for a tardy lunch! We spread our nap- 
kins on the rocks, open the packages of lunch, and fall to. We do 
not linger long over lunch, but climb back in the car for the remaining 
20 miles. 

The scenery has been changing gradually. The mountain slopes 
are more heavily wooded, the air is growing milder and moister. 
Around a sudden turn the llanos spread out before us, though not as 
we had imagined them. There are two shades of green—the soft pale 
ereen is the pasture lands, the deep blue green trees. And at one side 
is an irregular strip of yellow reflecting bits of ight—the broad bed of 
the Guatiquia on its way to the Meta, marked with the channels the 
little water still remaining has dug for itself during the dry season. 
Down and down and down, with curves so abrupt that we are thrown 
from side to side, but that dizzy descent does not last long. We pass 
the Villavicencio chain, drive to the main square, and descend at 
the Hotel Meta. 

The hotel owner is expecting us, for we had made reservations by 
telephone from Bogota (the connection was not a week old when we 
called). We are ushered through a charming patio to a pleasant 
clean room. A refreshing nap, a good dinner, and early to bed in 
preparation for the drive into the llanos the next day—the object of 
our excursion. 

In the morning summer clothing is in order, for we are not only 
farther south, but also over 7,000 feet lower than in Bogota. Today 
the road is much more level and much straighter. It is quite new 
in fact, is not yet entirely finished. In the fields we see sleek cattle, 
and pass an occasional hut whose owner sells cigarettes, drinks—soft 
and otherwise—and other refreshment to the traveler or road worker. 
Looking back, we see the mountains wrapped in a blue haze, creamy 
smoke rising from the patches where the grass is being burned prepara- 
tory to planting. The fields, green with a rank growth of grass, are 
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CAqueza, the largest town en route to the ‘‘dry sea”’. is reached after a two-hour drive from Bogota. Upper: 
The market, with an extensive array of pottery and poultry in cages. Lower: The fountain in the 
main square. 
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bordered with dense tropical forests, with an occasional palm tree 
raising its feathery fronds above the green mass. Lone palms stand, 
too, in the fields, but afford little shade. Look to the right—a heron, 
standing motionless and stately in the deep grass. Can we get near 
enough for a picture? No, it flies away as we get out of the car, but 
we are consoled by the promise of better luck farther on. Sure enough 
in the next field there are four—but too far away still, and they fly 
gracefully still farther away as we approach. That happens all day 
long and we return to Villavicencio without a single heron captured 
on our films. 

Now and then we have to detour across the plains—the “‘dry sea” 
as they have been well called—over grass-grown ruts that are not too 
bumpy, rejoining the road a little farther on. The plains stretch to 
the horizon on every side, awe-inspiring in their immensity. 

At a little store we make the acquaintance of a pretty girl and her 
father, who have come from Bogota for a holiday in the country. 
She has lived in the United States and Europe, but unlike her sisters, 
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“THE DRY SEA.” 


“The fields, green with a rank growth of grass, are bordered with dense tropical forests, with an occasional 
palm tree raising its feathery fronds above the green mass.’’ 


who are fond of the creature comforts of urban living, she takes 
pleasure in roughing it and is enjoying her glimpse of life on the llanos. 
In Colombia every one knows every one else, or his sisters or his 
cousins or his aunts, and so it turns out in this case. The girl is a 
good friend of the niece of one of us, and we are soon deep in a dis- 
cussion which includes families and mutual friends, as well as life in 
foreign parts. We have brought a picnic lunch, and so decide to eat 
it beside a shady water hole nearby. The others prefer a hot lunch 
inside the cabin, so we separate for a little while. It is pleasant to 
eat bread and cheese and ham by the limpid water, the shade en- 
livened by the dance of a host of huge yellow butterflies, and to 
enjoy juicy mangoes in addition to the more customary apples, 
oranges, and bananas. 

Out on the plains we hear of Maria Lépez, a maiden lady who 
runs her own cattle ranch and is one of the wealthiest people in the 
vicinity. She lives alone, and is said to know more about stock than 
any two men in the region, and can round up cattle with the best of 
them. She is old—oh, very old—we are told, thirty-five or forty! 

Attempts to stalk a heron are still unsuccessful in the afternoon, 
and we did not see in time that garrapatero perched on the cow peace- 
fully chewing her cud in the middle of the road. The garrapatero is 
a large bird, almost the size of the vultures—chamurros—of the moun- 
tains, but with tan markings; it is a great friend of cattle, for it feeds 
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A STREET IN VILLAVICENCIO. 


The modern structure at the left is the administration building for the territory of Meta. 


on the ticks that prey upon them. We have enjoyed other birds 
during the day, mirlas, soft blue and blue-gray; cardenales, with red 
breasts; a large black bird with long yellow tail feathers and yellow 
markings on its wings, whose name we were unable to ascertain; and 
many others. At another cabin we stop while some of us have a 
drink of guarapo, composed of brown sugar, lemon juice and water, 
which has been allowed to ferment. It has to be made fresh daily, 
as it will not keep. The family has many birds in cages. The most 
striking is the arrendajo, black and yellow, about the size of a robin. 
One young one is in a nest, about a foot long, from the bottom of 
which it chirps loudly for food. It is explained to us that these nests 
are often three feet long, and that they are usually by a wasp’s nest— 
of which we saw many plastered against the trunks of trees—so that 
marauding enemies may be kept out. 

At the Paso del Boquerén just outside of Bogot& we see again 
our friend of the paramo—the frailejon, a distant relative of the 
dandelion whose gray-green leaves are well guarded against the cold 
of Andine altitudes by a protective coat of wool. 

As we return, we are caught in a terrific cloudburst, the rain coming 
down in a solid wall, but we slither on, the driver not daring to stop. 
The rain ceases as suddenly as it began, and when soon afterwards we 
pass a truck, we are choked with dust. Nearer town we pass the 
aviation field of Apiay, whence planes go to Arauca in a few hours. 
The President of Colombia visited Villavicencio a few months ago but 
he and his suite didn’t penetrate as far into the llanos as we did. 
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Under the great tree in the square at Villavicencio huge sacks of 
bananas are being unloaded against the next day’s market. When we 
set out to see what the town has to offer, we find that there seems to be 
little native handicraft, but browsing around the shops provides some 
interesting results. We find a man who has just returned from a visit 
to the interior, in the Vichada region. He has brought back ham- 
mocks (chinchorros), some of very fine palm leaf twine with elaborate 
fringes. The chinchorro is made of a fine mesh, and one sleeps at 
right angles to the supports; in the hamaca, which in Villavicencio is 
made of a heavy canvas, one sleeps parallel to them. Unfortunately 
we are traveling too light to add a chinchorro to our baggage, but 
seeing our interest, he brings out some of his trophies, not, alas, for 
sale. There is a necklace of odd-shaped seeds, slightly carved to 
represent birds; he hopes to interest button manufacturers in these 
seeds, for their smooth black surface seems well adapted to that 
industry, and the seeds are very plentiful—although 26 days’ journey 
away. From him we learn of a shop where feather flowers are sold 
and find that they are the work of sisters living in the town. Roses, 
white and red, of heron feathers, with green leaves of parrot feathers, 
of a real likeness, and pansies equally well done, though not as appeal- 
ing to our taste. The roses and red and pink carnations, though 
fragile, are added to our luggage, not without qualms as to how they 
will stand a month of hard overland traveling. An agency which 
advertises that it buys deer and crocodile skins is just up the street, 
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PATIO OF THE HOTEL META. 


“The open patio is covered with cool green grass, and down the middle are many kinds of plants— 
poinsettias about eight feet tall, a shrub with red leaves, another with a feathery leaf and lacy orange 
blossoms.”’ 
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but none are visible. Don César, our host, shows us two rare boa 
skins, about twenty feet long, that he is going to ship to Bogota— 
enough for several dozen pairs of shoes for milady. 

We have seen little of our fellow guests. One man sits by the new 
short-wave American radio, and once as I go by I catch a bit 
of dialogue in English: ‘‘And you say that you are the oyster man?”’ 
But usually it’s gay Spanish-American music that we hear. Another 
guest has just sent his wife and three children to Arauca by plane 
from the field we saw yesterday. Arauca is the capital of the district 
of the same name; it can be reached on horseback in 30 days of hard 
riding, if the weather is good and one doesn’t take too much time out 
to rest. By plane one can go in a couple of hours. There is a plane 
twice a month, government service; the route is three months old. 
Arauca is across the river from the Venezuelan town of Amparo, and 
our host says that many cattle are shipped to the Colombian plains 
for fattening—85,000 head of such fattened cattle leave Villavicencio 
for Bogota every year. The district also ships 10,000 tons of rice 
annually. 

We are scheduled to leave at five the next morning. The sunrise 
over the plains is most spectacular, we have been told, especially 
from the hills back of the city. Don César is somewhat scornful of 
those who feel they must go up there; from the corner behind the 
hotel it is just as good, he claims. We are up and dressed at six to 
see it, but the sky is somewhat overcast and we catch but a glimpse of 
the fiery ball through breaks in the clouds, which are slightly tinged 
with salmon pink, giving a tantalizing idea of the splendor of the 
spectacle on a clear day. 

We have breakfast at Buena Vista, and while we wait for the road 
down to be clear, we get acquainted with the wife of the nnkeeper—he 
has gone on a fishing trip out on the plains. The house is built in the 
form of a U and from the patio we look out to the stables and see the 
well-cared-for cows and their calves leaving for the pastures. There 
is an abundance of water at Buena Vista, rare in this part of the 
country, and the drinking troughs are kept clean by a constant 
stream of water from the mountain, brought in a cane tube. Two 
snow-white rabbits are browsing, and later we see a tan pair; they 
make no attempt to run away. A stately peacock wanders out in 
front, and is fascinated by his image in the car door; when it does not 
answer his defiant cries, he pecks angrily at it. We wander back into 
the patio; the grandmother and the gardener are affixing more bark 
and moss to the orchid plants in bloom and in bud on one of the trees. 

We are making good time on our homeward way when pouff! 
The inner tube of a tire goes. As it is being patched we note with a 
little apprehension numerous other patches, but hope for the best; 
we still have time to meet our appointments. 
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But at kilometer 26, bang! bang! The tire? No, it is still sound; 
investigation proves that the rear spring has broken. An hour and a 
half, barbed wire, plain wire, wet rope, two children watching with 
interest, an engine that refuses to turn over until the car is turned 
around and headed down hill—it is noon, and Bogot& seems an 
eternity away. 

We reach Chipaque pass, so shrouded in mist that not a flower is 
in sight, and autos pass with their headlights on. But as we turn the 
last corner and come in sight of the plain of Bogota, far below in the 
sunshine gleam the red roofs of the Colombian capital, and we 
descend past the new waterworks, across gashes in the road where 
pipes are being laid to bring water from the distant dam to the reser- 
voirs that will supply the different parts of Bogota, and finally glide 
along the smooth asphalt pavement to our hotel and our appoint- 
ment. We are a little late, but still, a telephone call of explanation, 
and a taxicab, and we are off to new pleasures. 





IN BOGOTA. 


A CHILEAN INITIATIVE TOWARDS 
CALENDAR REFORM 


Ly the economic, social and religious fields there is a growing 
awareness of the inadequacy of our present calendar, because of its an- 
noying irregularities and confusing changes. People who must con- 
stantly deal with accurate calculations, important engagements and 
planning for the future find these things complicated by the use of 
an exceedingly antiquated calendar. 

To the average citizen, accustomed as he is to the familiar Gregorian 
year, the awkwardness of the irregular and changeable calendar is not 
always immediately apparent. However, with the development of 
an industrial age, with the closer inter-communication between na- 
tions, and with the wide demand among churchmen for a fixed Easter, 
it becomes increasingly clear that our inconvenient calendar brings 
real and unnecessary hardships. 

The inequalities of the quarter and half-year divisions, and the 
annual differences between the weekday arrangement of the same 
months, are matters which call for adjustment. In a world which 
must guide itself increasingly by accurate comparisons, our present 
calendar is unnecessarily difficult and inefficient. We find upon in- 
vestigation that our erratic calendar is the cause of errors which, in 
sum total, are costly and unnecessary. These errors and inconsist- 
encies of the calendar draw upon man’s time, effort, labor and even 
money, which might be better applied to more worthwhile purposes. 

The object of calendar reform is to remove needless complications 
and to simplify, regularize and stabilize our time system, so that it will 
adequately meet our modern conditions. The reform must respond 
impartially to the needs of industry, government, agriculture, science, 
religion, social life, education and all other phases of activity. No part 
of our human existence is free of the calendar—we are inexorably 
bound to it. 

Several systems have been proposed. ‘‘The World Calendar”’ 
rearranges the length of the familiar 12 months, equalizes the quarters 
and makes the calendar perpetual, every year the same. Equaliza- 
tion of the quarters is accomplished by giving the first month of every 
quarter 31 days and each of the remaining two months 30 days. Thus 
the 12-month year has four months of 31 days and eight months of 30 
days. Every month has exactly 26 weekdays. ‘Year-end Day’”’ fol- 
lows December 30 every year, and ‘‘Leap-year Day’ follows June 
30 in leap years. 
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A decimal system has been suggested, and a 13-month calendar has 
its advocates, with the introduction of an additional month ‘‘Sol’”’. 
Another proposal suggests a “leap week” calendar in which every 
five or six years an additional week is introduced, making a long year 
of 371 days. 

Agreement upon calendar reform, however, is rapidly becoming 
an international fact. It has the cooperative approval of the League 
of Nations and of many governmental and semi-official agencies. 

To put calendar reform into actual operation, it is obvious that some 
kind of an international agreement must be secured. No single nation 
can act alone. 

As there exist no national prejudice, no special interest, and no 
political bias against calendar revision, there would appear to be no 
reason why all nations, parties and peoples cannot unite amicably in 
its accomplishment. In fact, it has frequently been pointed out that 
the movement for a new calendar exercises a world-wide influence in 
the direction of international cooperation and world unity. 

At the session of the Council of the League of Nations held on 
January 25, 1937, Sefior don Agustin Edwards, representative of 
Chile on the Council and Ambassador of his country in Great Britain, 
introduced a draft convention on calendar reform with the following 
words: 

“Mr. President, the question of calendar reform has for a very 
long period been the subject of discussions both in official gatherings 
and in private bodies. As far as the League is concerned, you will 
recall that the 1931 Conference, five years ago, during which this 
question was considered in all its extent, was one such occasion. 
Forty-four States were officially represented at that conference; but 
at that time (which was already some time ago) the movement in 
favour of calendar reform had not developed in the way it has to-day, 
and international official bodies had not yet expressed their views. 
You all have before you the Report by M. Litvinoff and also the 
communication from the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office. I shall not dwell upon the past; I will confine myself to recall- 
ing very briefly the chief facts which, during 1936, have shown the 
progress that has taken place with regard to the idea of reform of the 
present Gregorian calendar. 

“In the first place there is the resolution adopted by the Labour 
Conference of American States which met at Santiago de Chile on 
January 14th, 1936. After considering the work done by the Secretary- 
General of the League and of the International Labour Office in this 
matter, the Conference recommended the approval of a perpetual 
calendar-_twelve months with equal quarters—and requested the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office to transmit 
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copies of the resolution in question, both to the Secretary-General 
of the League and to the Governments of all American States. Then, 
in June 1936, we find the resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Twentieth Session of the International Labour Conference, on the 
proposal of the Chilean Delegation. 

“The conclusion of the proposal was that the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office was asked to draw the attention of 
the Council of the League to the question of calendar reform, and at 
the same time to request the Council to recommend that the Advisory 
and Technical Committee for Communications and Transit should 
very carefully pursue the study of the whole of this question. 

“This resolution further requested that copies should be sent to 
the Secretary-General of the League and to States-Members and non- 
Members of the International Labour Organisation. 

“Tn addition to these resolutions adopted by official assemblies and 
gatherings attended by State delegates, my attention has been drawn 
particularly to the resolutions adopted by bodies which, although 
private in character, are none the less important both from the point 
of view of the objects they propose to achieve and also from that of 
the persons who are members of such bodies. For example, the 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the British Empire at a 
plenary meeting at the Fourteenth Congress held at Wellington, 
New Zealand, in October 1936, unanimously adopted a resolution 
in which the Federation urges the adoption of the perpetual calendar 
with twelve months with equal quarters of ninety-one days each. 

“T could easily give you further examples, but our time is valuable; 
I would merely stress the fact that since 1931 (the date of the inter- 
national conference which dealt with the question of calendar reform) 
popular opinion throughout the world has increasingly shown its 
sympathy towards reform of the present Gregorian calendar. We 
see that the most varying movements—treligious movements including 
Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox,-—as well as workers and employers, 
all show an ever-increasing interest in favour of the reform of the 
Gregorian calendar. 

“Members of the Council are aware of the fact that the Chilean 
Government is particularly interested in this question. It was the 
Chilean Government which submitted in 1936 to the Conference at 
Santiago, and also to the International Labour Conference in the 
same year, resolutions the texts of which were adopted and which 
have been communicated to you. To-day, on behalf of my Govern- 
ment, I have the honour to lay before the Council a draft convention 
which I would ask you to consider as a contribution made by my 
country to the proposed study on calendar reform. This draft con- 
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vention will, I am sure, receive the attention of the competent organs 
of the League, and will be examined with all the interest that it 
deserves. 

“T would pomt out the necessity for the League’s continuing this 
study with some speed. As the texts submitted to you show, the 
nearest date for the adoption of the universal calendar is Sunday, 
January 1, 1939; and in these circumstances it is important that 
during the present year, Governments should be in a position to 
undertake the examination of a draft convention which the Secre- 
tariat should be asked to submit to them. As you will realise, the 
reform of the present calendar will be useful only if it is apphed—f 
not by all countries in the world—at least by almost all. Hence it is 
necessary that an international convention should be drawn up, and 
this should be the work of a diplomatic conference. It is with this 
result in view that I have the honour to propose to the Council that 
it should request the Secretary-General to undertake an enquiry 
from Governments with a view to learning their views and that it 
should ask them to submit their observations and considerations. 
The results of this enquiry should be embodied in a report which the 
Secretary-General would submit to the Council at the appropriate 
moment. On the basis of the observations made by Governments, 
the Council would then be able to decide whether or not to convene 
a diplomatic conference, and could convene such a conference if it 
proved necessary with a view to drawing up a convention for the 
reform of the calendar after the necessary studies and consultations 
have been carried out.” 


The draft convention, which is appended, was referred to the 
Advisory and Technical Committee for Communications and Transit, 
at the same time being brought to the notice of the Governments. 


PROJECT OF CONVENTION 
The High Contracting Parties, 


Considering that it is widely recognised that the present calendar is unsatis- 
factory in its application to economic, social and religious matters, and that 
recent studies, investigations and information have shown the existence of a desire 
to bring about its revision; 

Whereas a reform of the calendar, based upon a scheme comprising twelve 
months and equal quarters, would be extremely convenient for commercial and 
business life and would enhance the welfare of the working classes, and would be 
very advantageous for all nations, 

Have appointed the following plenipotentiaries to consider a convention to 
reform the Gregorian calendar: 


Who, after having communicated to each other their full powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed upon the following provisions: 

ArtictE I.—The High Contracting Parties hereby decide to put into effect, in 
their respective territories, 2s from January Ist, 1939, the perpetual calendar of 
twelve months and equal quarters, known as the World Calendar, which forms an 
appendix to this Convention. 

NQ 
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ArvicLe II1.—The present Convention shall be ratified and the ratifications 
thereof shall be deposited with the Secretariat of the League of Nations not later 
than December Ist, 1938. 

ArticLE II].—The present Convention shall not come into force in respect of 
the States which have ratified it unless, on the date mentioned in Article I, the 
instruments of ratification or accession have been deposited at the Secretariat by 
three-quarters of the total number of States Members of the League of Nations 
and of non-member States to which the Council shall have communicated a copy 
of the present Convention. 

ArticLE 1V.—The present Convention shall be open for signature by the 
States mentioned in Article III until... From that date onward, the above- 
mentioned States may accede to it by depositing their instruments of accession 
with the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. The Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations shall notify the above-mentioned States of the ratifica- 
tons and accessions received. 

Done in duplicate in French and English, the originals to be deposited in the 
archives of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, which shall communicate 
certified true copies thereof to all States members of the League and to the non- 
member States referred to in article III. 
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PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT 
IN VENEZUELA DURING 1936' 


C. C. McDERMOND 


Ly reviewing petroleum development in Venezuela during the year 
1936 it is well to bear in mind certain factors which influenced progress 
although not directly connected with the oil industry itself. At the 
start of the year when the present Federal Administration took over 
the reins of government, reaction against the former regime resulted 
in some popular uprisings. Although these were entirely political 
in character they were not, however, without their effect on the oil 
industry itself. 

Such popular agitation really ended with a short general strike in 
Maracaibo, Caracas, and other cities, in June, these strikes being 
based on demands for certain changes in government policies. The 
strikes were duly investigated and their motives taken into considera- 
tion by the President or by Congress, and during the year many of 
the civil, political and administrative laws have been revised. 

In two instances, however, viz., in June and December, it was 
necessary for oil companies to suspend activities in drilling and pro- 
duction work, particularly in the Lake Maracaibo Basin area. In 
June a strike caused a 5-day shut-down in the main producing fields, 
and in December labor difficulties resulted in a shut-down which 
started December 14 and continued to the end of the year; all drilling 
and production activities in the Lake Basin area were suspended, 
causing curtailment of shipments of crude to deep-water terminals. 
Actually the strike lasted for a period of 42 days, when Federal inter- 
vention brought the dispute between oil companies and strikers to 
a close, with minor wage increases to workers but with no loss of 
initiative or independence on the part of the oil companies. Opera- 
tions in eastern Venezuela were not affected by the labor disturbances, 
production and exports having been reduced in December only in the 
Lake Basin fields. 

The companies operating in Venezuela are: British Controlled 
Oilfields, Ltd. (British); Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd. (British); 
Colén Development Co., Ltd. (British); Standard Oil Co. of Vene- 
zuela (American); Richmond Petroleum Co. of Venezuela (American) ; 
New York and Bermudez Co. (American); Tocuyo Oilfields of Vene- 
zuela (British); Orinoco Oil Co. (British); Lago Petroleum Corpora- 
tion (American); Caribbean Petroleum Co. (British—Royal Dutch 
Shell); and the Mene Grande Oil Co. (Formerly Venezuela Gulf 
Oil Co.) 


1 Extracts from a long technical report. 
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CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 


The production of crude oil in Venezuela reached a new high during 
1936 with a total of 155,228,982 barrels. This is in contrast with the 
1935 total of 148,528,790 barrels, and shows an increase of 6,700,192 
barrels over 1935 and almost 17 million barrels over 1934 production. 
It is worthy of note that an estimated 5%; million barrels output was 
lost because of the shut-down in activities during the period of the 
December strike in the Lake Basin District. The 1936 total might 
well have exceeded the 160 million barrel mark. 
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From “Report o f the Venezuelan Ministry of Promotion, 1936.” 
ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM IN VENEZUELA, 1917-35. 


(Millions of metric tons.) 
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The fields contributing to the 1936 output, respective percentages 
of participation in the 155,228,982 barrel total, and operating com- 
panies, were as follows: 














Companies Field Barrels Percent 

RC WViOW IMIG OWS 2 eee ee Tea cums pees Se eee ie lee eee ee ae 85, 997, 554 55. 4 
SOV .casesae See eee QuiniGuiine soe sae ea et ene ty ae 23, 176, 855 15.0 
RC MVOC, MiGiOpe! 58. ee AUR OS a Sane eee re ee an RB oem eee 21, 287, 809 13.7 
(CIR Cea ae eae ee Lees INVemek Gran dee ee ere ten me ms e eeee 15, 428, 454 10.0 
ODO) 2 Sa ee eee ANT eee ok eee elle Se ae ee eS Babe eae 3, 412, 569 
SON S22 SSC 7S See eye are ee GUmanre bse esate ent ae Se eno see 2, 794, 092 
WOC sa 5 eae see earl eee peer GWONCEPCLOME Sa ee = Bass hm oa ees 2 Be 1, 111, 693 
(OD)(O) = 5 5s a pee Tosyilantieless Seo sc eal ae See Se eae 825, 450 
EXC O) so 528s SS es ee pee ASAIN @ 3a @ = Seti eps pte ee penne ee ee 583, 931 
BOO ss doo ae ee INTC Cae aoee Donen s SNe ae a See eae ale MUR 227, 456 
WOOs. Sea ees DAB NEA op cna Sa kiN pe ees a oe aes 183, 120 5.9 
SOW 5 sa ela eer een ee FATA CHRO tate ene eo Ae al 135, 439 
AMO 32-5 es a ee eee Mene de Acosta--...-..-_._-_.=-.---.----- 24, 290 
InC©.-225 55a eee le(@aMlone IOUATAC— ------ -s-s22s5oseesecese 15, 248 
IRAP ee a ere MASPRAMN ASS Ae Somes eee ee ee ee 10, 285 
SQW 5 355s 5ee eee Orocial sss saa a see ae ea ees eee 9, 951 
SOW o2c25 3 ee eee Pedernalessest te ae ees eee eed 4, 076 

BING Galea sf G) CLS esses se es a tee. ee ae Ned, gS Re oe eee ee eh Sse eas | 155, 228, 982 100. 0 











1 The abbreviations used in this table indicate: 


BCO, British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd. 
VOC, Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd. 
CDC, Colon Development Co., Ltd. 

SOV, Standard Oil Co. of Venezuela. 

RPV, Richmond Petroleum Co. of Venezuela. 
NYB, New York and Bermudez Co. 

TOV, Tocuyo Oilfields of Venezuela. 

OOC, Orinoco Oil Co. 

LPC, Lago Petroleum Corporation. 

CPO, Caribbean Petroleum Co. 

MGO, Mene Grande Oil Co. (formerly Venezuela Gulf Oil Co.). 


The Mene Grande field of the Caribbean Petroleum Company is the 
oldest, having been a producer for 23 years, La Rosa being second 
with a record of 19 years, and El Mene third with 16% years, followed 
by Lagunillas with 10% years. The newest is the Amacuro field of the 
Standard of Venezuela in Eastern Venezuela, which was opened in 
1936. It is, however, really part of the 3-year old Pedernales field, 
the name being changed because the Venezuelan Seaboard Oil Co. 
participates in production from this field. The proven acreage of 
the Lagunillas, La Rosa, and Mene Grande fields is estimated at 
48,075, 28,070, and 5,980 acres respectively. 

Gravities of the oil produced vary from a low of 10.49° API? gravity 
in the Guanoco field to a high of from 41° to 50° API in the Cumarebo 
field. At Amacuro the average gravity of oil, based on two comple- 
tions effected during the year, is 18.7° API. 

The order in which the various fields participated in the total 
accumulated production over the period 1917-36 was as follows: 


Per cent Per cent 
Neaieanail ais ee eS eee re SI\ QhuubeiG Wiha) ere ee a ee 6 
Esty TER OYS pe ee aI ey eee DOM ALAIN CC eae ae aly aaa Se 8 


INMieme\Grande@s SS eee  e 13 


2 American Petroleum Institute. 
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CRUDE OIL EXPORTS 


Shipments of crude oil from all Venezuelan fields during 1936 
reached the record total of 149,140,963 barrels, compared with 140,- 
410,240 barrels during 1935, or an increase of 8,730,725 barrels. Such 
exports during 1936 averaged 408,605 barrels daily throughout the 
year. In 1936 Venezuela was the leading exporter of crude oil in 
the world, and surpassed the United States total exports. 

Shipments from all fields for the period 1917 to 1936 inclusive, 
giving yearly totals as well as grand total on December 31, 1936, 
are given below. 
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From ‘Report of the Venezuelan Ministry of Promotion, 1936.” 
ANNUAL EXPORTATION OF CRUDE OIL IN VENEZUELA, 1917-35. 


(Millions of metric tons.) 
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The cumulative totals and percentage of participation of each field 
are as follows: 














Barrels Percent Barrels Percent 

Leroi. oe 660, 065, 639 53 Tarra-Manueles__________ 40, 155, 615 
WaRosaeeees 22 ea eee 276, 783, 754 22 El] Mene-Media-_________- 21, 746, 558 
Mene Grande___________- 132, 378, 858 OS al nC ONCE DCIOn === = anne 18, 553, 854 

Quiniquires a 55, 266, 837 |\ 5.3 Cumarebos== 16, 467, 372 9 
(Guuinides soe. etek e 10, 661, 866 |J : SD yg Zee ee te eat 2, 512, 991 
Guanocoh=s222 225. eee 1, 398, 792 
El] Mene de Acosta__.___- 509, 925 

YING tei] ee en 1, 236, 502, 061 100 




















The cumulative total of 1,236,502,061 barrels exported during the 
period 1917 to 1936 inclusive compares with the total accumulated 
production for the same period of 1,318,629,322 barrels. 

Crude oil from the producing fields and terminals is shipped to 
deep-water terminals and other destinations as follows: 


Mene Grande Oil Co. (Lagunillas and La Rosa fields), to Las Piedras Terminal, 
Paraguana. 

Caribbean Petroleum Co. (Mene Grande field), to Dutch Shell Refinery at 
Curacao, N. W. I. 

Venezuelan Oil Concessions (Lagunillas, La Rosa, Concepcién and La Paz 
fields), to Dutch Shell Refinery at Curacao, N. W. I. 

Colén Development Co. (Tarra and Manueles fields), to Dutch Shell Refinery 
at Curacao, N. W. I. 

British Controlled Oilfields (Media and El Mene fields), crude sold under con- 
tract to Shell for delivery to Curagao, N. W. I. 

Lago Petroleum Corporation (Lagunillas and La Rosa fields), to Lago Oil and 
Transport Co. Refinery at Aruba, N. W. I. 

Standard Oil Co. of Venezuela (Quiriquire fields), through Caripito Terminal 
on San Juan River and by shuttle tankers to Guiria Terminal for shipment to 
world ports. 

Standard Oil Co. of Venezuela (Cumarebo field), to°-Tucupido Terminal by 
pipeline for shipment to world ports. 

N. Y. and Bermudez Co. (Guanoco field), occasional shipments to the United 
States. 

Tocuyo Oilfields of Venezuela (Mene de Acosta field), occasional shipments to 
purchasers or to world ports. 


CRUDE OIL IN STORAGE JAN. 1, 1937 


At the end of 1936 crude oil in storage throughout Venezuela 
amounted to only 2,232,152 barrels as compared with about 6,469,348 
barrels at the end of 1935. 

Steel tankage employed for storage of crude, fuel oil, etc., totaled 
capacity of 15,064,050 barrels, in 396 tanks ranging in size from 250 
barrels to 85,000 barrels each, and distributed throughout all fields 
and shipping terminals. 

At the end of 1936 there was available storage space for approxi- 
mately 13,231,898 barrels. 
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WELL COMPLETIONS 


On January 1, 1937, a total of 3,384 wells had been completed 
throughout Venezuelan fields as compared with 3,094 on January 1, 
1936. Of the 1937 total, 2,005 wells were producers. Of these 570 
flow naturally, 272 by air or gas lift, and 1,162 are pumped. The 
290 completions effected during 1936 were by the following operating 
companies: 





Completion 
iacovPetroleum Corporation == == s2 5". 22> == == aaa 123 
Dutch ShelliGroupsss 22 se ee oe ee eee 104 
Sitamcancal Ore Cos oteVier e701 el cama eae ee 46 
Mene Grande:Oil Coe os. 2 Roe Se ors oe 15 
British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd_______ 23203 2 ee 7 
opal o Sie Soe Ba Ge ee ee ee 290 


Drilling during the year was confined to the following main pro- 
ducing fields: La Rosa, Lagunillas, Mene Grande, Media, Cumarebo 
and Quiriquire. Wildcat drilling was carried on in eastern Venezuela. 

Of the total 290 completions only 4 wells were dry holes or junked, 
viz., 1 at Media field, 1 at Cumarebo, and 2 at Quiriquire. As in 
previous years, Lagunillas field contributed most to 1936 drilling 
activity with 175 completions, followed by La Rosa with 44, Quiri- 
quire with 38, Mene Grande with 22, Cumarebo with 9, and Media 
with 3. 
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Courtesy of Standard Oil Co. 


A DRILLING BARGE IN LAKE MARACAIBO. 





Drilling operations during 1936, apart from the wildcat cperations, were confined to six of the principal fields. 
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Courtesy of the Gulf Oil Corporation. 


NATURAL GAS COMPRESSION PLANT AT LAGUNILLAS FIELD. 


This field, which in its entirety comprises an area of 48,075 acres, contributed 55 percent of the total 
Venezuelan output of crude oil during 1936. 


LAKE TANKER TRANSPORTATION 


The Dutch Shell group increased its lake tanker fleet during the 
year 1936 from a total of 29 to 32 vessels. These additions brought 
the carrying capacity of the Shell fleet from 61,680,000 barrels to 73,- 
200,000 barrels. In addition, the Shell operated two tankers of 
the Arend Petroleum Mij., with a total carrying capacity annually 
of 4,884,000 barrels, thus making the grand total for Shell tankers 
78,084,000 barrels carrying capacity yearly. It is understood three 
additional tankers are to arrive early in 1937, each having a normal 
capacity of about 28,000 barrels. 

The Lago Petroleum Corporation increased its tanker capacity 
from 21 to 22 vessels during the year, but in December transferred 
one tanker to service in Argentina. This vessel, however, is to be 
replaced by one of similar capacity early in 1937. The Lago fleet 
has a carrying capacity of about 53,178,800 barrels annually. During 
1936 the Lago also chartered several tankers of the Mene Grande 
Oil Co. to augment carrying capacity during special periods when its 
own fleet could not keep up with required shipments. Two addi- 
tional tankers are being built and should reach Venezuela during 
June 1937, each having a capacity of about 24,500 barrels. 

The Mene Grande Oil Co. (formerly Venezuela Gulf Oil Co.) made 


no changes in its tanker fleet during the year, carrying capacity 
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Courtesy of the Gulf Oil Corporation. 
A WORKER’S HOUSE, LAGUNILLAS FIELD. 


In connection with the development of the Lagunillas region, heuses such as this have been constructed 
for workmen. 


remaining at around 32,538,000 barrels yearly. However, seven of 
its tankers were laid up most of the year, being surplus to shipping 
requirements, and some of these were chartered to the Lago for 
short intervals. 

The Standard Oil Co. of Venezuela had in service during the year 
three tankers in shuttle service carrying crude from Caripito Terminal 
on the San Juan River (Quirirquire crude) to the new Standard 
deep-water shipping terminal at Guiria, and also for hauling crude 
from the Cumarebo field to either Caripito or Guiria. 


GEOLOGICAL AND GEOPHYSICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


During 1936 considerable geological and geophysical work was 
carried out in widely separated areas by several companies. 

Torsion balance, seismograph, geological, magnetometer, ‘‘Rain- 
bow” and Holwek balance parties were in the field. 


ACTIVITY IN LANDS 


Although various companies reduced their holdings in Venezuelan 
acreage IN some areas, and the Venezuelan government cancelled 
delinquent concessions as well, the general tendency has been to in- 
crease holdings, especially on the part of the principal companies. 
Exact figures for the year are not at hand, but over a three-month 
period figures published in the Gaceta Oficial listed a total of 2,007,850 
acres purchased by the most prominent companies during that short 
period. 
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Districts in which such acreage was purchased are for the most part 
in eastern Venezuela, viz., the States of Anzodtegui, Monagas and 
Guarico, although the States of Zulia and Trujillo in western Vene- 
zuela and central Venezuela were included to a smaller extent. 
Included in the latter purchases was a group of parcels south of the 
Mene Grande field comprising some 49,500 acres. 

An announcement was made during the latter part of the year that 
a port on the Caribbean known as El] Chaure and located between the 
Mene Grande Oil Co. port of Guanta and Puerto de la Cruz had been 
sold to the Compafiia Consolidada de Petréleo, subsidiary of the 
Venezuelan Petroleum Corporation. 

Of interest also was an announcement by the Venezuelan govern- 
ment in December that it had approved a petition of the Venezuela 
Gulf Oil Co. for transfer to the Mene Grande Oil Co., of a total of 
2,098,848 acres of acreage located in the States of Zulia, Trujillo, 
Falcon, Anzoategui, Monagas and Guarico, for exploitation purposes, 
and 710,444 acres located in the States of Anzodtegui, Guarico and 
Monagas for exploration purposes. It is understood the acreage 
involved in this transfer covers the entire property of the Venezuela 
Gulf Oil Co., and the transfer to the new company, especially formed, 
was for legal purposes, the new company being registered in Venezuela 
and therefore not subject to certain taxes, etc., as would be the case 
had the property remained under the name of a company formed out- 
side of the Republic of Venezuela. Similar steps had previously been 





Courtesy of the Gulf Oil Corporation. 


AN EXPLORATION PARTY IN THE ARAGUA DISTRICT OF ANZOATEGUI. 


This group was but one of several engaged in geological and geophysical investigations in various areas of 
the country last year. 
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taken in the case of the marketing departments of the Shell and Lago, 
the Shell having organized the Petroleum Utensils Company and the 
Lago forming Compafia Lago de Petroleo. 

During September it was reported a new agreement had been 
entered into by the Standard Oil Co. of Venezuela and the Lago 
Petroleum Corporation whereby on all acreage of the Standard of 
Venezuela in eastern Venezuela the Lago will receive a one-third share, 
while in all Lago interests in western Venezuela, which includes the 
Maracaibo Lake basin, the Standard of Venezuela receives a one-third 
share, shares to be paid in either oil or cash as optional with either 
party. Such shares are to be based on book costs. 





Courtesy of the Gulf Oil Corporation. 


UNLOADING DRILLING APPARATUS AT CIUDAD BOLIVAR, ON THE ORINOCO RIVER. 


Eastern Venezuela was the scene of considerable wildcat drilling during 1936 by the Standard Oil Ca. of 
Venezuela and the Mene Grande Oil Co. 
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as 
I KNOW that every member of this Governing Board whose 

good fortune it has been to serve for eny length of time with our friend 
has been impressed with the honesty and efficiency and the loyalty 
of his service during his stay with the Pan American Union, and for 
the great things for which it stands.’? With these words the Hon. 
Cordell Hull, chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, expressed the heartfelt regret of this institution at the retire- 
ment of Mr. William A. Reid, who for nearly a quarter of a century 
rendered faithful service as Foreign Trade Adviser. Presenting to 
the Board a resolution of appreciation for Mr. Reid’s services, the 
Chairman continued: ‘It is naturally a matter of keen disappointment 
to each of us to see him sever his relations with this organization. 
We can, however, in the most unreserved language bear testimony to 
the fine record that he has made and extend to him our every good 
wish for his health and his happiness and success in the future.” 

The resolution, adopted unanimously by the Governing Board, 
reads: 

Wuereas, Mr. William A. Reid will retire as Foreign Trade Adviser of the 
Pan American Union on March 31st; and, 

Wuereas, Mr. Reid was on the staff of the Pan American Union for nearly 
twenty-five years, during which time he made important contributions to the 


work of the organization, 
The Governing Board of the Pan American Union 


RESOLVES: 

To express to Mr. Reid its deep appreciation of his loyal and devoted service 
to the Pan American Union. 

On March 31, 1937, the staff of the Pan American gathered to bid 
farewell to Mr. Reid. On this occasion Dr. L. 8. Rowe, Director 
General, in presenting to him the resolution of the Governing Board, 
added his own expression of high regard and gratitute and eloquently 
conveyed to him the warm thanks and best wishes of every member 
of the staff. 
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WILLIAM B. GAY 


Ir IS called the National Park of Nahuel Huapi—the Southern 
Lake District—the Switzerland of South America—or more simply 
it is known by the town situated at the principal entrance to the 
district—San Carlos de Bariloche. But no mere names or words can 
adequately describe the superb beauty of any of its sapphire lakes, 
nestled as they are in the midst of towering snow-clad peaks which 
are in turn dwarfed by the majestic ‘“Tronador”’ raising its glorious 
and thundering brow over all as an emperor of old might survey his 
minions below from his elevated throne. 

Beauty alone is not the only claim to fame of this magnificent 
region, as it constitutes an ideal spot during the summer season for 
those in search of health and quiet in which to recuperate and rest. 
Its lakes offer every facility for boating and fishing. Its roads and 
trails appeal to every taste in the variety of opportunity offered for 
motoring, riding or hiking. 

The creation of this Park District is due to the initiative of Dr. 
Francisco P. Moreno, who donated to the Nation in 1903 the three 
leagues of land which formed the nucleus for the present expanse of 
1,939,769 acres. Now, with the formation of a Bureau of National 
Parks as a part of the federal Government, every effort is being made 
to preserve as much of the natural wildness as possible and yet at the 
same time to construct the necessary roads and bring about the 
modern improvements and comforts which the tourist of today 
considers his just and inalienable right. 

In furtherance of this, there is now under construction, and rapidly 
nearing completion, the new Hotel Llao-Llao. Located at the top 
of a knol!, some forty meters above the surrounding terrain, and with 
its wide-flung and rustic type of architecture, the hotel blends into its 
surroundings in a delightful manner which will become more perfect 
with the passing of the years and the weathering of its outer covering 
of peeled and hand-hewn logs. Interior arrangements leave almost 
nothing to be desired, including as they do, over one hundred rooms 
with bath, a dining-room with a seating capacity of 400, a large bar, 
a hall for special parties and dances, an adequate central heating 
plant, and numerous large fireplaces made from attraetive native 
stone. 


1 From ‘“‘Comments on Argentine Trade’’, March, 1937. Published by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America in the Argentine Republic, Buenos Aires. 
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In the center of the National Park of Nahuel Huapi and almost completely enclosed by verdure-clad 
mountains, lies the lake of the same name. Its shore line is a succession of sheltered bays and coves. 
Upper: Anchorena inlet on Lake Nahuel Huapi. Lower: Another view of the lake, above Mcunt 
Belvedere. 
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Located as it is at the beginning of the Llao-Llao peninsula, from 
which the hotel received its name, a marvelous view can be obtained 
in all directions, including almost the entire length of Lake Nahuel 
Huapi, a part of Lake Moreno, and also all the surrounding mountains 
including old ‘‘Tronador’’ itself. Some 1,500 feet away begins the 
almost virgin forest which covers practically all of the peninsula and 
through which the National Park Administration has constructed 
any number of winding roads and trails. It is here that the casual 
visitor will receive one of his greatest surprises, for he can travel 
through what appears to be a typically tropical forest with its luxu- 
riant vegetation complete even to a species of bamboo and compare 
it at the same time with its background of rocky and snow-covered 
mountains. 

A nine-hole golf course is under construction within walking 
distance of the hotel and should be ready for play during the next 
season. A part of the course is laid out in an open clearing but 
several of the holes have their fairways cut directly through the forest 
itself and woe betide the golfer who is inclined to hook or slice his tee 
shots more than 30 yards out of the straight and narrow way. The 
course itself is to be some 3,350 yards in length and will have a 
standard scratch score of 36. 

But what of the trip itself? One can now leave Buenos Aires several 
times a week on through trains which are run by a combination of the 
Southern and State Railways, the transfer of jurisdiction taking place 
at Patagones where you leave the long trail to the south and head 
almost directly west toward the Andes. Much of the trip-—and par- 
ticularly that part south of Bahia Blanca and west of Patagones—is 
extremely dusty, although as a partial offset to the discomforts of 
the trip the State Railway has constructed special equipment, includ- 
ing diners and sleeping cars with shower baths, which exclude a large 
portion of the dust and dirt. 

The run occupies some 38 hours, at the end of which you arrive at the 
beautiful little station built on the outskirts of San Carlos de Bariloche. 
Innumerable taxis wait at the station to conduct travelers to any of the 
hotels in Bariloche itself and arrangements can easily be made for 
transportation to any of the outlying hotels in the district. These 
hotels, although usually small, accommodating no more than 20 to 30 
persons each, are scattered at relatively short intervals throughout the 
entire park and can always be found at those points having a special 
scenic interest. For the most part they are run by Swiss or German 
people who take a personal interest in their guests, keep their premises 
spotlessly clean and provide a super-abundance of wholesome and 
well-cooked food. 

Rates are very reasonable and are more or less standardized. The 
usual price of about $3 per person, per day, includes breakfast, lunch, 
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dinner and bed. At certain hotels it is also possible to obtain accom- 
modations with private bath at slightly higher rates. 

It is possible and—for those who do not wish to burden themselves 
with detail—sometimes desirable to make complete arrangements for a 
trip to the lake region through any one of the travel agencies in Buenos 
Aires, such as Villalonga, Exprinter, etc., all of whom have local offices 
in Bariloche. By following this procedure an all inclusive price can be 
obtained and arrangements made beforehand for hotel reservations, 
motor and lake trips and any other side excursions in which the 
traveler might be interested. The disadvantage, however, lies in the 
fact that excursions are scheduled in advance for particular days and 
must be taken at those times regardless of whether the weather is 
favorable or not. A much more desirable method of seeing the entire 
region is to make only hotel reservations in advance, taking the various 
trips of interest when the spirit moves and the weather is propitious. 

In prior years Bariloche has always been the center of tourist 
activity. All excursions by road still start from that point. However, 
owing to prevailing strong winds which have caused the lake to be 
choppy, it has been impossible this season to start the lake excursions 
from there as there is no protective harbor for the small boats used. 
It has been necessary, therefore, to transfer the terminal for the various 
lake trips to Bahia, located about 18 miles from Bariloche and 
readily accessible by car over a good road. It is probable that, 
with the concentration of tourist traffic at Llao-Llao, which is bound 
to come after the opening of the new hotel, arrangements will also be 
made to start regular excursions to the main points of interest from 
there, although many of these trips will necessitate doubling back 
through Bariloche. 

One of the most interesting and certainly the most spectacular of the 
excursions js that to Lake Mascardi. Leaving Bariloche by car in 
the early morning, you drive along the shore of Lake Gutiérrez, 
between the peaks of Catedral and La Ventana and, reaching Lake 
Mascardi, transfer to a launch which brings you to the Hotel Tronador 
in time for a lunch which has almost been forgotten while you were 
marveling at the beauties of the lake and your first close-up view of 
Tronador mountain—Old Thunderer—rearing its brilliant crest of 
snow up to the heavens themselves. 

After lunch, a short walk brings you to the bus station where 
omnibuses are available for the 14 mile trip to the glaciers of Tronador. 
But if you are of an adventurous spirit, the Hotel Tronador is the 
present home and probable final resting place of one of the most 
thrilling units of automotive transport ever designed. Called “El 
Chivito” (The Little Goat), and with its fenders loose, an ailing 
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LAKE MASCARDI. 


A spectacular excursion by automcbile, launch, and bus is that from Bariloche to Lake Mascardi, where 
a closer view of the snow-crested Tronador may be obtained. 


carburetor, a sick distributor, all tied together here and there with 
rope and baling wire, the only seats a couple of boards—still El 
Chivito lived up to its name, as only a goat could have made its way 
along the winding road to the glacier. First following the course of 
the River Manso, then cutting straight across country, hanging on 
at times by digging all four hoofs into the side of a mountain, and 
next almost dislocating its back to inch around a hair-pin turn, El 
Chivito at last, weary and trembling but still triumphant, arrives at 
the end of the road. Here you trust to your own feet in a mad 
scramble over mounds of stones and loose gravel, piled up by the 
relentless force of centuries-old ice in its slow but perpetual march 
down the mountain-side. And once over the top, you see below a 
small lake covered with floating blocks of ice and on the far side the 
circular and massive front of the glacier itself. There is something 
almost uncanny about the entire scene. Towering high above you 
is the peak of Tronador, brilliant from the reflection of the sun 
on its snowy head. In front and below lies the ice, dirty and travel 
stained from its long journey. And at frequent intervals comes a 
sharp crack as a mass of snow breaks loose from some overhanging 
crag and rumbles on its way to the depths. El Tronador, or The 
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Thunderer, was originally named for a volcano, now extinct, but these 
tumbling, thundering masses of snow give new meaning to the name. 

And one must not forget the fish hatchery. Only a few minutes 
from Bariloche by car, there is a modern hatchery under the super- 
vision of an American expert who received much of his training in 
and around Yellowstone Park. Here are countless thousands of 
little wrigglers being raised to the point where they can be dis- 
tributed among the lakes and rivers to fend for themselves until 
comes the day when they find themselves on a hook, providing the 
acme of sport for some wild-eyed fisherman. 

That in turn brings us to Traful. This paradise of fishermen, 
located some 50 miles north of Bariloche, is noted for its salmon and 
rainbow trout. For those who, in the spring of the year, dig out and 
then overhaul the old tackle with a wistful look in their eyes, there 
is no cure but to go to Lake Traful where the fish are both plentiful 
and sporting. For those more interested in the scenic grandeur of 
the country this trip also constitutes the first step in the Grand Circle, 
covering some 160 miles and including many of the most varied 
views and wonders of the park. Before starting, a word of warning 
might be of inestimable help. Both the first and last parts of this 
trip, about an hour or so for each stretch, are through a sandy desert 
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ENCHANTED VALLEY. 


Of unsurpassed scenic grandeur is the Grand Circle Tour through the park which for part of its route 
follows the course of the Limay River through the Enchanted Valley. 
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where the combination of wind and sun will dry and burn one’s skin 
to the proverbial crisp if proper care is not taken. Much of the route 
follows the picturesque River Limay passing through the village of 
Nahuel Huapi (really, it’s just a post-office), then close to the old 
Fort Chacabuco, winding in and out, up and down, until you forget. 
the discomforts of desert driving and can only marvel at the ingenuity 
of the engineer who could lay out such a road and not lose himself in 
the process. Further along, as you leave the desert, you come to 
nothing more or less than a vast and perfect amphitheater formed by 
a massive rock formation. From there, these peculiar formations 
become more frequent and more varied until, on arriving at the 
Enchanted Valley, they become so numerous and fantastic that one 
is carried back to childhood days, with its tales of dwarfs, gnomes 
and elves. It is a miracle of nature, the result of age-old cycles of 
snow, ice, wind and water, which is almost beyond the comprehension 
of our modern life. 

Then comes Dawson’s—the only English hotel in the distriet—and 
the center of fishing activity. Inside it is a nice little well-kept and 
comfortable hotel. Outside it is a conglomeration of waders, tackle, 
landing nets and drying lines which in turn is surrounded and made 
lovely by the contrast with a beautiful flower garden. For those of 
the inner circle, fishing is conducted mainly during the early hours of 
the morning and during the last hours before dark. This Jeaves the 
day available for hiking and riding for which this section is ideal. 
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LAKE TRAFUL. 


Nahuel Huapi National Park, and particularly Lake Traful, which is well stocked with salmon and rainbow 
trout. is a veritable fisherman’s paradise. 
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SKIERS ON MOUNT OTT. 


The Nahuel Huapi National Park has much to allure the winter sports enthusiast. Many visitors avail 
themselves of the facilities provided by the Andine Club of Bariloche. 


A quiet afternoon stroll or rugged mountain climbing is equally 
available and on the back of a sturdy pony, there is hardly a limit to 
the variety offered. 

Leaving the hotel, and on a road whose construction has not yet 
been finished, the route bears to the west, circling Lake Traful. 
Sometimes almost at the side of the lake and then crawling along the 
edge of a precipice where a road could be placed only by the power of 
dynamite, you are abruptly jerked from peaceful contemplation to 
nerve-wracking thrills and back to serenity again. Once beyond the 
lake, you pass through the Valle de los Machis (Valley of Wizards) 
covered by a forest of trees of such gigantic dimensions and so closely 
interwoven that even at noon the valley is bathed in perpetual 
twilight. 

Then suddenly you return to the sunlight at Port Quintapuray on 
Lake Correntoso where, turning north around the end of the lake 
and abruptly climbing over a half-grown mountain, you enter topsy- 
turvy land. You are looking over Lago Espejo, or Mirror Lake, and 
at the mountains on the far side which start at the shore and extend 
both up and down. A moment’s serious reflection will convince you 
that you are still in your right mind and that those snow-capped peaks 
pointing straight to where no snow should be are only a reflection, 
but the illusion is so perfect that it is much more pleasurable to let your 
imagination wander freely in this land of both right-side-up and 
upside-down. 
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But time presses, and the road leads on. Following down the 
western side of Lake Correntoso, you soon arrive at the bridge crossing 
the short and turbulent river which acts as the connecting lnk 
between Lakes Correntoso and Nahuel Huapi. A high bridge sur- 
mounts the river and, if your eyesight 1s good, you can see any number 
of enormously large and fat brook trout taking their daily siestas by 
the side of sunken logs. 

Now following down the eastern side of Lake Nahuel Huapi 
on the last lap of the Grand Circle Tour, the scenery changes com- 
pletely. A rolling country appears, criss-crossed with wandering 
streams, covered with a plentiful supply of grass and apparently well 
adapted for the raising of cattle. And on questioning your driver, 
you find that this is indeed a cattle country and that one of the 
largest of the ranches is owned by an American family who migrated 
there when it decided that Texas was becoming too civilized and too 
small. 

All too soon, the sandy desert intervenes and you are soon back in 
Bariloche with nothing but your memories and your dreams. 

What of those who are going to the park and wish to continue 
through to Chile? The international road connects with Port 
Blest which is accessible from Bariloche or Bahia Lépez only by water. 
The journey is made on a long narrow extension of the main lake of 
Nahuel Huapi, winding between mountains covered on their lower 
slopes with solid forests whose green appears almost black in compari- 
son with the snow above. Numerous streams come tumbling down, 
leaping, at times, wildly through space in their mad rush to complete 
their destiny. For those not interested in going to Chile, the trip to 
Port Blest is still worth while if for nothing more than the marvelous 
cataracts of Los Cantaros across the bay. 

Many parts of the park district are covered with large quantities of 
dead timber. During the past year the National Park Administration 
has had several hundred men clearing off the land, improving old 
roads and constructing new ones in order that visitors to this region 
may travel with greater comfort and ease. The extent to which this 
work is being carried out can be judged by the fact that more than 
350 miles of roads, either finished or actually under construction, 
cross the park in every direction and make it possible to reach almost 
every point of interest by automobile. 

No description, written or verbal, can ever properly convey even 
a vague impression of the wonders and beauties of Nahuel Huapi. 
So pack up your old clothes, add a couple of sweaters, and see it for 
yourself. You will not be disappointed. 
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Reported by 
THE LIBRARY OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Various accessions.—Last month the legation of the Dominican 
Republic in Washington presented to the Library a number of his- 
torical, literary and governmental publications about the Dominican 
Republic, which have been added to that country’s section in the 
Library. 

The rise of cotton culture as one of the chief industries of Argentina 
can be studied in the first report of the Argentine National Cotton 
Board (Junta Nacional del Algodén) which covers the last eight 
months of 1935. A copy has just come to the Library from the 
Board with 15 other publications of that office, devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of and trade in cotton in general, but especially in Argentina. 

The report of the Ministry of Foreign Relations and Commerce 
(Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Comercio) of Chile for the 
year 1934, published in 1936, has been received. It contains texts 
of bilateral and multilateral treaties and related papers; messages and 
decrees of the Ministry during the year; a 136-page section devoted 
to Pan American affairs, including Chile’s participation in the Seventh 
International Conference of American States; a report of the action 
of the Chilean delegation to the League of Nations; diplomatic and 
consular communications, reports and lists; and a report on the 
Division of Commerce, with especial reference to its commercial 
and maritime transport sections. 

The report for 1935 of the General Government Archives of Guate- 
mala, a branch of the Department of Government and Justice 
(Secretaria de Gobernacién y Justicia), contains some interesting 
data. The Archives report describes the work of the department in 
classifying and cataloging some 11,000 ancient manuscript documents, 
progress in the complete inventory of the department, and the 
completion of the cataloging of the Archives Library of 1,146 volumes. 
It is urgently suggested that a General Archives of the Nation 
(Archivo General de la Nacién) be established to combine the various 
archival collections in national and department dependencies. 

Dr. Alberto A. Giesecke of Lima recently sent the Library a ship- 
ment of over 200 books and pamphlets, chiefly about Peru, among 
which are several old historical and scientific works and a large 
collection of old Government documents, which made more complete 
the sets already in the Library. 
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Brazilian books in Spanish.—Cultural rapprochement between 
Argentina and Brazil took specific form in treaties signed between 
these two countries in the latter part of 1933. Much has already been 
done in this field, and now news comes from Argentina that a group of 
Argentine intellectuals is planning the publication, without expec- 
tation of financial gain, of some Spanish translations of the outstanding 
Brazilian literary works. Several have already been translated and 
are ready for publication, and others will follow shortly. 

Albums of pictures—The library has received three beautiful 
volumes of pictures of Buenos Aires and Lima. Buenos Aires, 1936, 
is a collection of 201 photographs made by Horacio Coppola showing 
details and bird’s-eye views of the Argentine capital. The book was 
published under the auspices of the government of the city in com- 
memoration of the fourth centenary of its founding. The first Lima 
volume is a collection of 30 richly colored plates (laid in loose), 
reproduced from the originals of José Luis Caamafio. These water 
colors depict, for the most part, typical characters of Lima today. 
Caamafio is compared by Antonio Garland, in a brief prologue, to the 
nineteenth-century artist Pancho Fierro, copies of whose works were 
also received this month. The Fierro collection contains 56 plates, a 
selection from the 238 known works of this painter. These water 
colors show in a delightful way the life of Lima from the early years 
of the Republic up to the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The late Angélica Palma contributed an introductory essay, Pancho 
Fierro, Acuarelista Limefio. 

New periodical—The National Library of Ecuador, whose Revista 
was welcomed last year, is now publishing another periodical entitled 
Mensaje de la Biblioteca nacional, of which the Library has received 
the number for December 1936—January 1937. This issue contains 
24 articles, of which three are based on the archives contained in the 
National Library; five are book notes, bibliographies, lists of exchanges, 
library statistics, and excerpts from the catalog of the library; and the 
others are interesting articles of an educational, literary or cultural 
nature. 

The list below contains other works of interest: 

Buenos Aires, 1936; visién fotografica por Horacio Coppola. Textos por arquit. 
Alberto Prebisch, Ignacio B. Anzodtegui. Edicién de la municipalidad de Buenos 
Aires. [Buenos Aires, Estudio de artes grdficas “Futura’’, 1936] 226, [2] p., 2 1. 
inel. 201 plates on 1021. 33 cm. 

Memoria de la Junta nacional del algodén, mayo-—diciembre de 1935. Buenos 
Aires [Compania impresora argentina, 8. A.] 1936. 117, [8] p. plates, tables, 
diagrs. (part fold.) 25% cm. 

Memoria del Ministerio de relaciones exteriores y comercio correspondiente al 
ano 1934. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Chile, 1936. 639 p. 26 cm. 


Gramatica y vocabulario de la lengua huitota, por el Rdo. Padre Leopoldo von 
Kindler. . . . Pasto, Imprenta del departamento, 1936. xvi, 243 p.,11]. 24 cm. 
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(Boletin de estudios histéricos. Suplemento n° 4.) {Father Kindler has studied 
at several universities in Europe and at the Catholic University of America in 
Washington. His study of the Witoto (Huitoto) language began when he was 
assigned as a chaplain at a port on the Caqueta River during the Leticia conflict. 
The section on the Equator where the Caqueté and the Putumayo come closest 
together is the area populated by the Witoto Indians. The grammar includes 22 
lessons, and the vocabulary has some 4,000 Spanish words with their Witoto 
equivalents. ] 

San Bonifacio de Ibagué, 1936; documentos para la historia de Ibagué [por] 
Hernando Marquez Arbeldez. [Ibagué, 1936] 2 p. 1., viii p., 2 1., 9-152 p., 41. 
plates, tables. 22 cm. [This volume forms a complete physical and economic 
geography and history from the earliest times to the present of the department of 
Tolima and especially of the city of Ibagué, followed by a collection of seven 
poems and essays about Ibagué by well-known Colombian literary men. The 
first part of the section on history is Pedro de Aguado’s Fundacion de Ibagué, 
written about 1581. Twenty-one illustrations accompany the text.] 

El periodismo en la Republica Dominicana; notas para la historia critico- 
narrativa del periodismo nacional, desde sus origines[!] hasta nuestros dias [por] 
Manuel A. Amiama. Santo Domingo, Talleres tipograficos La Nacién, 1933. 
3 p.1.,95 p.,21. 23% em. (Biblioteca dominicana.) [The author states in 
his preface that this book does not attempt to be a complete history of news- 
papers in the Dominican Republic; however, it begins with the introduction of 
printing into the country in the latter half of the eighteenth century and con- 
tinues with the publishing of the first periodical in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth, through the several historical periods up to the present. The book 
contains historical notes on the provincial press as well as on that of the capital 
city.] 

Memoria de los III juegos deportivos centro-americanos y del Caribe, San Sal- 
vador, 16 de marzo al 5 de abril de 1935. [Publicacién de la] Comisién técnica 
permanente de los juegos deportivos centro-americanos. [San Salvador, Im- 
prenta nacional, 1936] 174 p., 2 1. illus., plates (part col.), ports. 31cm. 
[Represented in the tourney were the five Central American Republics (Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua) and Colombia, Cuba, 
Mexico, Panama, and Puerto Rico. The tourney is held every four or five years 
under the patronage of the International Olympic Committee.] 

Cuatro suertes; cuentos y leyendas [por] Carlos Samayoa Chinchilla. Guate- 
mala [Tipografia nacional] 1936. 220 p. illus. 19% ecm. [This book contains 
11 stories and legends. The illustrations are head- and tail-pieces for each story 
taken from the Mayan codices. A dictionary of Guatemalan provincialisms 
used in the text follows the last tale.] 

El libro, el periédico y la biblioteca, como elementos de cultura popular, en funcion 
de servicio social [por el] Gral. Antolin Pifia Soria. México, D. F., 1936. 107 p. 
23 cm. [The author gives suggestions for the increase in number and increase 
in use of public libraries in city and country and of children’s rooms; for the 
creation of a national department of libraries; and for the introduction of workers 
to the library as a means of adult education. He includes three lists: 1, a selec- 
tion of 300 works for a small library for persons gainfully employed; 2, a selection 
of 500 works for the same type of library; and 3, a list of 150 works for a rural 
library.] 

Historia critica de la tipografia en la Ciudad de México; impresos del siglo X1x 
{por] Enrique Ferndndez Ledesma. México, Ediciones del Palacio de bellas artes 
[Talleres gréficos dela nacién] 1934-35. xiii p.,11., 17-185 p. illus., plates, ports., 
facsims. 23% cm. [Sr. Ferndndez Ledesma was authorized by the Government of 
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Mexico to make this study of printing in the nineteenth century as part of the 
celebration of the fourth centenary of the introduction of printing into Mexico. 
He considered every piece of material which is in the book personally and obtained 
the original samples of printing for the reproductive purposes of the book, when- 
ever possible. In all there are 63 facsimiles of title-pages, pages, plates, frontis- 
pieces or other bibliophilic delights, and in addition a group of eight full-page 
photographs forming a series of the great Mexican printers of the 19th century. 

Derecho internacional publico, europeo y americano, por Cecilio Baez... 
Asuncién, Imprenta nacional, 1936. 239 p. 23 em. [Cecilio Baez is a former 
president of Paraguay, diplomatic representative of his government in various 
countries, delegate to international conferences, member of several historical and 
literary societies, and at present professor of law and social sciences in the National 
University in Asuncién. His published works include several on social, political, 
historical, diplomatic, and legal topics. He wrote a Curso de derecho internacional 
privado americano in 1926. In Derecho internacional publico, here presented, he 
summarizes the various historical events in Europe and America that influenced 
international law, discusses the concepts of and the many subjects covered by 
international law, and devotes the last third to some projects of American 
international law.] 

Apuntes limenos, por [José Luis] Caamafio. Lima, Libreria e imprenta Gil 
[19385?] [4] p., 30 col. plates. 35 cm. 

Pancho Fierro, acuarelista limefio. Seleccién publicada bajo los auspicios de la 
municipalidad de Lima, en el IV centenario de la fundacién de la ciudad. Lima, 
Sanmarti y cia., S. A., 1935. xvi p., 2 1., 56 plates (part col., incl. facsims.) 
22% em. ‘‘Pancho Fierro, acuarelista limefo, por Angélica Palma—a manera de 
prélogo”’, p. v—xvi. 

La coca peruana; memordindum sobre su situacién actual [por Carlos Enrique 
Paz Soldan] Lima, Ediciones de ‘“‘La Reforma médica’’, 1986. 2 p. 1., xxxv, 31 p. 
tables (1 fold.), diagrs. 2415 em. [Dr. Paz Solddn is well known for his many 
works on medicine and public hygiene. In the present brief study he considers 
the place in industry, in medicine, and in society, of coca and its derivative, cocaine. 
The five annexes which complete the memorandum were prepared by the Insti- 
tuto de medicina social. They contain commercial statistics and tables, an early 
colonial law on coca, and the Spanish texts of the conventions of The Hague 
(1912) and Geneva (1931) on restriction of the use of the drug.] 

El cerro de Montevideo y su fortaleza, 1520-1935 [por] Mariano Cortés Arteaga. 
Montevideo, Imprenta militar, 1936. viii, 1383 p., 1 1., v p. incl. 2 fold. tables. 
13 plates (inel. fold. facsim., diagrs.) 2314 em. [Captain Cortés Arteaga has 
served in the engineer corps of the Uruguayan Army and writes this study in his 
quality of director of the Military Museum in Montevideo. The strategie posi- 
tion of the ‘“‘Cerro de Montevideo” has been recognized ever since the place was 
first seen by the discoverers in the early 16th century and the ery ‘‘Monte vidi” 
formed the basis for the name for the city.] 


Books published in English received during the past month include: 


Wilderness of fools; an account of the adventures in search of Lieut.-Colonel 
P. H. Fawcett . . . , by Robert Churchward ... London, George Routledge 
& sons ltd., 1936. xii, 299 p. front., plates, 2 maps. 22 cm. [Most of this 
book is an account of the British Matto Grosso expedition of 1932. This ex- 
pedition was also described by Peter Fleming in his Brazilian Adventure. Like 
Fleming’s book, this account is written in popular style. ] 

Escape to the tropics [by] Desmond Holdridge. Drawings by Edward Shenton. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and company [e. 1937] 5 p. 1., 3-272 p.. front., 
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illus., plates. 2014cm. [The author writes of his long stay in the Virgin Islands 
and of his expedition into Guiana jungles in search of Redfern, the lost aviator. ] 

Guatemala, by Erna Fergusson. New York and London, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1937. x, 320, vii, [i] p.. plates, fold. map. 21cm. [This book gives a descrip- 
tion of the country and the people of Guatemala; the capital, the Mayan ruins, 
the textile and other village industries, the coffee-raising ranches, the Guatema- 
lans of the capital city, the Europeans resident in the country, and the Indians 
throughout the nation. ] 

El Indio, by Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes. Translated by Anita Brenner.  [llus- 
trations by Diego Rivera. Indianapolis and New York, The Bobbs-Merrill 
company, publishers [e. 1937] 256 p. front., plates. 21 cm. [Anita Brenner, 
the translator, says of this novel, which received the first National prize for 
literature bestowed by the Mexican government: ‘‘A good story, but much more, 
a very real, truthful and moving one.’’ The story concerns an Indian village, 
and through a story covering a comparatively short time, suggests the whole 
history of Mexico and how Mexican life was affected by the various events. ] 

Portrait of Mexico. Paintings by Diego Rivera and text by Bertram D. Wolfe. 
New York, Covici, Friede, publishers [c. 1987] 211 p. 249 plates on 128 1. 
23 cm. [The publishers present this volume as “all [of Rivera’s] significant 
work, both mural and canvas, done in his native land.” Most of the reproduc- 
tions are from photographs made by Manuel Alvarez Bravo. As in Rivera’s 
previous book, Portrait of America, Bertram D. Wolfe, a student of Mexican 
affairs, contributes an introduction which is in itself a study of Mexican history 
and social life.] 

The United States and the Republic of Panama, by William D. McCain... with 
a foreword by J. Fred Rippy. Durham, North Carolina, Duke university press, 
1937. xv, 278 p. 2 maps (on lining-papers) 23 em. [Dr. McCain’s work is a 
consideration of relations between the United States and Panama, with a sketch 
of early Panamanian history and the revolution of 1903. For the writing of this 
history he availed himself of numerous documentary sources in addition to a great 
number of books and periodical references. | 

Historical bibliegraphies; a systematic and annotated guide [by] Edith M. 
Coulter .. . [and] Melanie Gerstenfeld . . . with a foreword by Herbert Eugene 
Bolton... Berkeley, Calif., University of California press, 1935. xii, 206 p. 
24 em. [This bibliography of historical bibliographies is an excellent guide to a 
large amount of historical material. Its compilers are Prof. Coulter, a librarian 
and a professor of library science, and Dr. Gerstenfeld, a historian and bibli- 
ographer. The 200-page volume contains 775 items, each followed by a brief 
annotation, and devotes the last 26 pages to a thorough index.] 

White elephants in the Caribbean; a magic journey through all the West Indies, 
by Henry Albert Phillips... New York, Robert M. McBride & company [e. 
1936] xvi, 301 p. front., plates. 21cm. [The author spent two years traveling 
in the West Indies; this book describes the many interesting places that he 
visited. ] 


New magazines and those received for the first time are listed 
below: 


Boletin Fomento Rural; editado por la direccién de propaganda, publicaciones 
e informes del ministerio de agricultura. Buenos Aires, 1936. Ano 1, n° 40, 
diciembre 16, 1936. 4 p. 15x22% cm. Irregular. Address: Paseo Colén 974, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Boletin Sanitario del departmento nacional de higiene. Buenos Aires, 1937. 
Ano 1, n° 1, enero, 1937. 91 p. 16x23cm. Monthly. Address: Belgrano 666, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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Noticioso; editado por la seccién publicaciones e informes del ministerio de 
agricultura. Buenos Aires, 1936. Amfio 1, n° 12, diciembre 30, 1936. 12 p. 
23x31 em. Irregular. Address: Paseo Colén 974, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

El Hogar; ilustracién semanal argentina para la mujer, la casa y el nino. 
Buenos Aires, 1936. Afio 32, ne 1419, diciembre 25, 1936. 98 p. illus., 27x34 
em. Weekly. Address: Rio de Janeiro 262-300, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Accién Femenina; 6rgano oficial del partido civico femenino. Santiago, Chile, 
1936. Afo 5, n° 18, diciembre, 1936. 42 p. 18x26%em. Monthly. Address: 
Correo Central: Clasificador A, n° 1, Santiago, Chile. 

Cundinamarca. Bogota, 19386. [This magazine contains articles on Colom- 
bian social and educational topics, as well as descriptive papers. They have to do 
especially with the department of Cundinamarca and are written by well known 
Colombian authors.] Ano 1, n° 2, diciembre, 1936. 107 p. illus. 17x25 em. 
Monthly. Address: Secretaria de gobierno, Departamento de Cundinamarca, 
Bogota, Colombia. 

La Granja; mensuario de difusién agricola. Habana, 1937. Ano 1, n° 1, 
marzo, 1937. 32 p. illus. 20x27% em. Monthly. Address: Apartado 2503, 
Habana, Cuba. 

Mas Luz; boletin bibliografico literario. Santiago de las Vegas, 1937. Ano 2, 
n° 1, marzo 6, 1937. 16 p. 20%x28 cm. Monthly. Address: Calle 4, ne 84, 
Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba. 

Mensaje dela Biblioteca Nacional. Quito, 1936-37. Epoca 3, n° 4-5, diciembre 
1936-enero 1937. 259p. illus., plates. 16x22cem. Monthly. Address: Biblio- 
teca Nacional, Quito, Ecuador. 

Banca y Comercio; revista técnica de divulgacién. México, D. F. 1937. 
Ano 1, n° 1, marzo, 19387. 40 p. 15x23 em. Monthly. Address: Palma 44, 
México, D. F., México. 

Hotel Review; monthly bilingual review dedicated to the Latin-American hotel 
industry. México, D. F. Vol. 1, n° 3, november 1936. 40 p. illus. 23x31 
em. Monthly. Address: Corpus Christi 6, México, D. F., México. [Published 
in English and Spanish.] 

Pasionaria; é6rgano oficial de la seccién 67 del sindicato industrial de traba- 
jadores mineros, metalirgicos y similares de la R. Mexicana. Monterrey. 
Afio 1, n° 1, diciembre 19386. 35 p. 2314x380 cm. Monthly. Address: 
Monterrey, N. L., México. 

Abside; revista de cultura mexicana. México, DH 193 (ean Ano Reacae 
enero 1937. 63 p. 16x23em. Monthly. Address: Fresno 193, México, D. F., 
México. 

Biblioteca de la escuela bancaria y comercial. Boletin. México, D. F. 1936. 
n° 1, 1936. 64 p. 8x23 cm. 

Revista juridica; Ministerio ptblico federal. México, D. F., 1936. Vol. 2, 
n° 1—2, noviembre-diciembre, 1936. 78 p. 17x23 cm. Bi-monthly. Address: 
Procuraduria General de la Reptblica, México, D. F., México. 

Avante; revista de la escuela Panama. Panama City, 1936. Ano 1, n° 1, 
febrero 1936. 29 p. 21x28% em. Irregular. Address: Avenida A, No. 38, 
Panama City, Panama. 

Caminos; revista de educacién y de cultura. (Escrita por maestros y para 
maestros.) Panama City, 1936. [Afo 1], n° 1, septiembre 1936. 23 p. 15x23 
em. Monthly. Address: Panama City, Panama. 

Panama comercial; comercio, finanzas, estadistica, variedades. Panama, 1937. 
Anio 1, n° 2, enero 15, 1937. 12 p. 23x29 cm. Semi-monthly. Editor: 
Federico Calvo. Address: Apartado Comercial 550, Panama, Panama. 

Notas informativas de la sociedad ganadera del Paraguay. Asuncidn, 1936, 
4° trimestre, 1936. 68 p. 16x24 ecm. Monthly. Address: Calle Estrella 218. 
Depto. R., Asuncién, Paraguay. 
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Boletin mensual del ministerio de relaciones exteriores; informaciones comerciales, 
econémicas y financieras. Lima, 1937. n° 1, enero, 19387. 35 p. 21x33 cm. 
Monthly. Address: Lima, Pert. 

Boletin dela Direccién de Politica Econémica. Caracas. Afio 1, n° 2, noviembre 
1936. [69] p. 16x23144 cm. Address: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Revista de Educacién. Caracas. Tomo 1, n° 1, abril 1936. 80 p. 16x23 
em. Monthly. Address: Ministerio de Instruccién Publica, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. 

FEV; revista de la federacién de estudiantes de Venezuela. Caracas, 1936. 
Anio 1, n° 1, noviembre 1936. 52 p. 21x28% cm. Monthly. Address: 
Apartado de Correos 172, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Brijula; revista cultural puertorriquema. San Juan, 1936. Vol. 2, ne 7-8, 
julio-diciembre, 1936. [134] p. 24x31 em. Quarterly. Address: Circulo 
Cultural de Maestros de Espafiol, Calle del Sol 70, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

América Futura; por Estados Unidos de Iberoamérica. New York, 1937. 
Ano 4, n° 10, marzo, 1937. 34 p. 19x27 cm. Monthly. Address: 106 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

The Arbitration journal: published by the American arbitration association 
in collaboration with the chamber of commerce of the state of New York and the 
Inter-American commercial arbitration commission. Vol. 1, n° 1, January, 1937. 
114 p. 15%x23 cm. Quarterly. Address: 521 Fifth Avenue, New York ,N. Y. 
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PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES 


Honpuras.—The constitutional reforms which went into effect in 
April, 1936; the extraordinary measures required in the field of public 
finances to offset the persistent effects of the world depression, the 
ravages of the elements, and the direct and indirect losses resulting 
from seditious activities fostered by enemies of the Government, but 
promptly and efficiently dealt with by the forces of law and order; 
the cordial relations maintained with the world at large, but par- 
ticularly with neighboring sister Republics; and the unusual develop- 
ment of commercial aviation in the country, were the outstanding 
features of the annual message! delivered by President Tiburcio 
Carias Andino to the National Congress of Honduras, on December 
5, 1936, reporting on the state of the nation in the fiscal year 1935-36. 

The Chief Executive asserted that the people had ratified the 
amendments made to the constitution of 1924, for that ‘‘political 
code, although drafted in good faith and inspired by the most dis- 
interested patriotism, did not keep pace with our social, economic, 
and administrative progress.’”’ Of special significance, in his opinion, 
was the amendment extending the term of office of the President 
and Vice President of the Republic until the year 1943. ‘This 
evidence of support”, he said, “‘stimulates and encourages me to 
continue working along the lines which I have set for myself, placing 
the best interests of the nation above all personal considerations.” 

The country was still in the throes of the financial crisis brought 
about by general conditions which have affected so deeply world 
economy. To this, the message pointed out, one must add “the 
losses and damages caused within the country by rebellious upheay- 
als which, besides undermining the general confidence in our trade 
and limiting, as a result thereof, our exports and imports, are re- 
sponsible for the destruction of many sources of wealth which only 
time and patient labor can restore.” Furthermore, the fury of the 
elements was visited upon the agricultural districts of the north, 
causing not only direct losses to a large number of citizens, but 
reducing considerably the national income. Yet, despite all these 
calamities which, quite naturally, precluded all possibility of a bal- 
anced budget, the Government bent every effort to pay faithfully 


1 La Gaceta, Honduras, December 7-8, 1936. 
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for all services. The year’s budget of revenues and expenditures, 
originally set at 14,009,826.48 lempiras,' was cut down to 12,684,- 
469.98; while the revenues amounted to 9,945,273.37 lempiras, or 
849,094.44 less than in the fiscal year 1934-35. Imports were 
valued at $8,723,130.21,? as compared with $9,585,719.84 for the 
fiscal year 1934-35, or a decrease of $862,589.63; while exports, 
which amounted to 18,430,423.96 lempiras, showed also a substan- 
tial decrease when compared with the sum of 21,016,696.25 lempiras 
recorded in 1934-35. The total national debt was increased by 
3,103,547.41 lempiras, partly offset by cancellations amounting to 
2,581,489.99, as shown by the following report submitted by the 
President: 


Balance outstanding from 1934—35 (in lempiras): 
linternnalidebtes2 26-2 2 8 2 se oe ees 20, 771, 299. 30 
Horelonedebbee = 222 2b en ss Sees sees 7, 005, 371. 28 





27, 776, 670. 58 
Additional debt incurred in 1935-36: 


Iiaterrnalicl e bite te se ee ee es A 3, 101, 253. 48 
ISOMeIeAN ClO ee ee 2, 293. 98 
—_—_—_—_—_—— 3, 1038, 547. 41 
"TIGNES et a ea a en ne 30, 880, 217. 99 
Cancellations: 
limbernaledeb Gece eos es ee Na eee 2, 097, 700. 73 


JDOMRSIEATCHEON ES = eae eee eee ee ee 483, 789. 26 
——_—__—_——  _ 2, 581, 489. 99 
Balance for 1936-37: 
Internalkdelb te Nis seo the 21, 774, 852. 00 
Honeigmedebts 2) 2. 223522 es 6, 523, 876. 00 





28, 298, 728. 00 





In the field of international relations, the message cites, among 
other important events of the year, the withdrawal of Honduras from 
the League of Nations; the Government’s support of President 
Roosevelt’s proposal for an inter-American peace conference, and 
acceptance of the formal invitation tendered by the Republic of 
Argentina to attend such conference in Buenos Aires; and completion 
of the technical work required to trace the boundary line with the 
Republic of Guatemala, as settled by arbitral award. 

Public instruction in all its phases, said the President, continued to 
receive most earnest attention from his Government, particularly 
with regard to the adoption of the latest teaching methods and ex- 
tension of school facilities to reach the largest possible number of 
persons. He had, likewise, words of praise for the Ministry of Pro- 
motion and Public Works, whose achievements are, to a great extent, 


1 A lempira is quoted at 2.04 per dollar. 
2 Message reports imports in U. S. currency. 
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a barometer of the nation’s progress. Work proceeded on the north- 
ern and southern highways which would provide an adequate inter- 
oceanic route. The southern highway is a link in the proposed Pan 
American Highway; and, while mentioning this item, the President 
expressed his Government’s appreciation to that of the United 
States for the aid being given in the construction of the large steel 
and concrete bridge which will span the Choluteca river. 

Communications have been specially improved, however, with the 
remarkable development of commercial aviation, so efficiently 
handled by the Pan American Airways, Inc., and the Transportes 
Aéreos Centro Americanos. The latter alone placed 24 new planes in 
service recently. ‘‘This increase in air service, so necessary in a 
mountainous country such as ours’’, commented the Chief Executive, 
“should not be regarded merely from a material point of view, but 
one must consider the spiritual rapprochment which with a constant, 
almost daily, traffic of this kind will be made even closer, in our 
relations with our sister nations of the isthmus, from Guatemala 
down to Panama.” 


GuUATEMALA.—In his annual message to the National Legislative 
Assembly, presented at its opening session on March 1, 1937, Presi- 
dent General Jorge Ubico, of Guatemala, summarized the activities 
of his administration during 1936. One of the most far reaching 
measures taken during that period, from the standpoint of the native 
Indian population, was the cancellation, on May 7, 1936, of all debts 
of farm laborers towards their masters. This cancellation was car- 
ried into effect under the terms of legislative decree no. 1995, of May 
7, 1934, and wiped out a condition of virtual serfdom which had 
existed in Guatemala for four centuries. 

In the field of foreign relations, the government of President Ubico 
found it necessary and desirable to withdraw his country from 
participation in the affairs of the League of Nations. The necessary 
notification was made to the League Secretariat by the Guatemalan 
Ministry of Foreign Relations on May 13, 1936, and will become 
effective, as provided by the League’s Covenant, within two years 
from that date. In other matters pertaining to foreign relations, 
Guatemala continued to be inspired by the ideals of friendship and 
cooperation. ‘To the Buenos Aires Peace Conference President Ubico 
submitted a project for the creation of an American League of Na- 
tions, and although this project was not adopted by the conference, 
it is the hope of its author that it will eventually become a reality. 

The government of President Ubico devoted special attention to 
the spread of education among the rural population, the improvement 
of means of communication, and sanitation in the various regions of 
the Republic. The attendance at rural schools increased by 15,564 
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students; more than 230 miles of new roads were built; many stretches 
of roads already in existence were improved; 160 new bridges were 
built and many others repaired; and the bridge over the Tamazulapa 
river, which is to be a part of the Pan American Highway, is being 
constructed with the cooperation of the United States government. 
As a result of the work carried out during the year by the Sanitary 
Department of the Republic, the number of cases of malaria, which 
is the principal endemic disease in Guatemala, decreased very 
noticeably. 

The economic and financial situation of the country improved a 
great deal. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, the govern- 
ment revenues were 10,488,524.79 quetzales and expenditures 9,763,- 
448.42 quetzales, which left a surplus of 725,076.37 quetzales. The 
public debt decreased 2,052,717.09 quetzales, and was at the time of 
the report 12,807,122 quetzales and 1,520,432 pounds sterling. The 
total value of exports was 15,106,264 quetzales, and the imports 
amounted to 11,511,947 quetzales, which means that there was a 
favorable balance of trade amounting to 3,594,317 quetzales. The 
coffee crop of the Republic for 1936 was entirely sold. 

The Government endeavored to promote the development of agri- 
culture by the distribution of seeds of useful trees and plants among 
farmers. 

The armed forces of the Republic also received adequate attention 
from the government. A number of buildings were constructed to 
house several government departments in need of better accommo- 
dations. 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN EL SALVADOR AND 
AES OIN GRE DE SPAWNS 


A trade agreement signed by representatives of El Salvador and 
the United States in San Salvador on February 19, 1937, provides 
for reciprocal tariff advantages designed to stabilize and improve 
trade relations between the two countries. Concessions are recipro- 
cally granted on selected products of particular interest to the 
respective countries, in the form of reductions of existing duties or 
assurances against the imposition or increase of duties. In common 
with the other agreements already negotiated by the United States 
under the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, it provides for uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation treatment and contains specific safe- 
guards against impairment of the reciprocal tariff advantages through 
quota limitations of imports, exchange control discriminations or 
differential internal taxes. This is the fifth and last in the series of 
agreements between the United States and the Central American 
Republics, similar agreements already having been concluded with 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Costa Rica. 
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UNITED STATES RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 
ZA CieExGhE NI DED 


The Trade Agreements Act of 1934, which was due to expire on 
June 12, 1937, has been extended for 3 years by Congress. Under 
the authority of this Act the United States has so far signed 16 trade 
agreements with foreign countries, 9 of which are Latin American 
Republics: Cuba, Brazil, Haiti, Colombia, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica and El Salvador.! The act empowers the 
President of the United States to enter into trade agreements with 
foreign governments ‘‘whenever he finds as a fact that any existing 
duties or other import restrictions of the United States or any foreign 
country are unduly burdening and restricting the foreign trade of 
the United States.’’ In the process of negotiation the President may 
modify existing custom duties within a 50 percent limit in exchange 
for foreign concessions. ‘The agreements include the unconditional 
most-favored-nation clause. This equality of treatment has been 
accepted as the basis of the commercial policy of the American Re- 
publics in resolutions adopted at the Montevideo Conference in 1933 
and at the Peace Conference at Buenos Aires last year. 


LAND DISTRIBUTION IN PARAGUAY 


The Government of Paraguay has decreed the expropriation of 
about 12,000 acres of land on the western bank of the Paraguay River 
near Margarita Island where a new port to be known as “17 de 
Febrero”’ will be established. The decree was issued at the request 
of the inhabitants of Margarita Island who complained of lack of 
land suitable for cultivation and of the damages caused by the 
seasonal floods of the Paraguay River. Once the land necessary for 
the town and port has been surveyed the rest of the area is to be 
divided into small farms in accordance with the Paraguayan Agrarian 
Law (see Butuerin of the Pan American Union, October 1936). 
This law authorizes the Government to expropriate up to five million 
acres of land not under cultivation, pay for it with a special issue of 
bonds, divide it into farms of from 25 to 250 acres, and sell it to land- 
less farmers on easy terms. The name of the town, “‘17 de Febrero” 
commemorates the establishment of the present political régime on 
February 17, 1936. 


AGRARIAN LEGISLATION IN PANAMA AND 
COLOMBIA 


A law has been issued by the National Assembly of Panama con- 
taining ‘‘certain elementary provisions for the control and scientific 
exploitation of land and other natural resources.”’ The enforcement 


i The other countries are Belgium, Sweden, Canada, Kingdom of the Netherlands, Switzerland, France, 
and Finland. 
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of existing legislation providing for the acquisition of land for towns, 
free distribution of land to poor farmers, sale of plows at cost, the mak- 
ing of a topographic map of the country, the conservation of forests, 
and the division of large holdings of uncultivated land is declared 
urgent. A million-dollar bond issue is authorized to facilitate the 
purchase of land by the Government. The bonds will bear 4 percent 
interest per annum and will be retired in 50 years; $23,000 is to be 
included in the budget every six months to meet interest and amorti- 
zation charges. To guarantee the bond issue an additional tax has 
been created on uncultivated land. A new bureau in charge of the 
conservation of natural resources, especially forests, has been created. 
The law was signed by President Arosemena on January 23, 1937. 

Under a law of the National Congress of Colombia promulgated by 
President Lépez on November 30, 1936, two national credit insti- 
tutions, the Banco Agricola Hipotecario and the Banco Central 
Hipotecario, have been authorized to make loans on easy terms to 
farmers and agricultural codperatives throughout the country. These 
loans, which will run for a period of 10 years with amortization of 
capital due only during the last 5, must be for the purpose of cattle 
raising in the case of the farmers, and purchase of land in the case 
of coéperatives. It is expected in this manner to foster the rural 
economic development of Colombia. 


LIMITATION ON THE NUMBER OF FOREIGN 
WORKERS IN COLOMBIA 


On October 31, 1936, President Lépez, of Colombia, signed a law 
providing that no industrial, agricultural, or commercial concern 
having a monthly payroll of 1,000 pesos or more shall have more than 
10 percent of common laborers or 20 percent of employees who are not 
Colombian citizens. For the purposes of the law foreigners who have 
lived in the country 10 years or more or are married to a Colombian 
will be considered nationals. In terms of salaries and wages, the new 
law provides that Colombian employees and workers must receive at 
least 70 percent and 80 percent, respectively, of the total salaries and 
wages paid by any concern. These percentages may be changed with 
the consent of the Ministry of Industries to allow the retaining or 
engaging of foreign technicians who may be absolutely indispensable ; 
but this can be done only during the time necessary to train Colombian 
citizens to occupy such positions. The law further provides that 
whenever foreign and Colombian employees and laborers are employed 
by the same concern, the native workers shall have the right to demand 
the same pay and working conditions allowed the foreign workers. 
All longshoremen in the maritime ports of the Republic must be 
residents of Colombia. 
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MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION IN ECUADOR 


Minimum wages for manual laborers, agricultural workers, and 
employees in private enterprises have been fixed in Ecuador by a 
decree issued by President Federico Paez on February 4, 1937. The 
minimum wage for a manual laborer over 18 years old is set at one 
sucre a day in the interior of the country and two sucres in the coastal 
region. In Quito, the capital, the minimum is one and a half sucres. 
An agricultural worker over 18 years of age is entitled to a minimum 
daily wage of 0.60 sucre in the interior and 1.20 sucres in the coastal 
region. Males under 18 and females of any age engaged as manual 
laborers or agricultural workers receive a minimum of two-thirds of 
the above wages. The minimum monthly salary of a private em- 
ployee shall not be less than the minimum monthly wage of a manual 
laborer over 18 years of age according to the zone where the employee 
renders his services. The provisions of the decree do not include 
domestic servants. 

The decree also provides that no employer may engage a manual 
laborer or agricultural worker without requiring the presentation of 
a certificate from the previous employer giving the approximate age 
and the state of health of the applicant, and stating that he is honest 
and does not owe anything as a result of his previous labor contract. 
Unless this certificate is presented the employer must pay the pre- 
vious employer any money owed him by the laborer or worker plus 
50 percent of the total amount owed and be liable for any pecuniary 
penalties imposed in the contract previous labor. Local authorities 
issue the certificate in case of persons who have not been previously 
employed. 


LABOR REGULATIONS IN BOLIVIA 


A decree issued by the Bolivian Government last February pro- 
vides that at least 85 percent of the employees of any firm must be 
Bolivian citizens and that of the total pay roll of the firm at least 85 
percent must be received by Bolivians. Exempt from the decree are 
firms with a capital of less than 100,000 bolivianos or fewer than five 
employees. For the purposes of this decree the following persons 
will be considered Bolivian citizens: Aliens whose husband or wife 
is Bolivian or whose children are Bolivian citizens; foreigners who 
have lived in Bolivia ten or more years; and technicians who cannot 
be replaced by Bolivians and whose contracts have been approved 
by the Ministry of Labor. The decree also provides that firms must 
pay the same salaries to Bolivian and foreign employees if the tasks 
which they perform are similar. 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS IN PANAMA 


Under the terms of a new law enacted by the National Congress on 
September 22, 1936, and promulgated by President Harmodio Arias 
three days later, there will be the following six Executive Departments 
in the national government: Interior and Justice; Foreign Relations 
and Communications; Treasury; Labor, Commerce and Industries; 
Education and Agriculture; and Hygiene, Welfare and Promotion. 

On October 16, President Arosemena signed a decree containing 
detailed regulations for the organization of the Department of Labor, 
Commerce and Industry. The work of the Department will be 
carried on through four bureaus, dealing with labor, commerce and 
industry, statistics, and tourist travel, respectively. 


IMPROVED ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN ARGENTINA 
AND COLOMBIA 


Among the American countries showing improved economic con- 
ditions in 1936 were Argentina and Colombia. 

In Argentina, revenues of the national Government, though show- 
ing a decline from 1935, exceeded expenditures last year, amounting 
to 1,165,166,197 pesos. Expenditures were 1,164,431,643 pesos. 
The 1937 budget provides for revenues and expenditures about equal 
to those for last year. 

As the Butietin showed in a detailed report published in the April 
issue, exports in 1936 were valued at 1,652,448,641 pesos, and imports 
at 1,116,710,994 pesos. Of the exports, wool, hides and meat showed 
the greatest gains in value as compared with 1935. 

The strong financial position and high credit rating of the Argentine 
national Government made possible 8 conversion operations in foreign 
and domestic loans in 1936, new issues bearing lower interest rates 
and allowing considerable savings to the Government. At the close 
of 1935, the total Argentine debt amounted to 4,037,851,158 pesos, 
of which about 1,800,000,000 represented foreign currency loans. 

At the end of 1936, the Argentine central bank showed a strong 
position, with gold stocks remaining at a stationary level during the 
year. The ratio of gold and foreign exchange to note circulation 
was 140 percent, while the ratio to notes and sight habilities combined 
was 93 percent. 

Increased commercial activity in Argentina in 1936 is reflected in 
Buenos Aires bank clearings of over 35 billion pesos, as compared 
with 32 billion in 1935, the continuance of a steady increase in recent 
years. Bankruptcy liabilities decreased 22 million pesos to 71 million 
in 1936, and packing house slaughterings showed substantial increases 
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for all classes of animals, particularly cattle, the number of which 
rose to 4,007,000, an advance of 300,000 over 1935. 

In a statement released early in 1937 summarizing the economic 
outlook, the Argentine Minister of Finance declared: ‘‘As the new 
year begins there are many encouraging factors in the Argentine 
situation. The Government will buy the Central Cérdoba Railway 
at a fair price, linking the northern roads with the capital and effecting 
economies. Progress is being made with the $30,000,000 Government 
grain elevator project, and the road building program is being actively 
pushed forward. There is no unemployment, and more workers are 
needed especially in Chaco cotton production. Argentina seems 
to have weathered the crisis and the financial authorities are not now 
thinking of an emergency but of the efficient utilization of the new 
fiscal and financial structure.” 

Substantial gains were made or existing satisfactory conditions 
were maintained in many phases of economic activity in Colombia in 
1936, including higher foreign trade values, a budget surplus and 
improved agricultural conditions. Particularly important were record 
exports of coffee, Colombia’s leading commodity, higher unit prices 
being paid in foreign markets for all important types of this product. 
Industrial earnings were up in comparison with 1935, and the mining 
industry was more active. 

Export values increased in 1936 to 156 million pesos, a gain of 13 
million, while imports reached 120 million, this also being an advance 
of 13 million pesos. Coffee shipments to the United States declined 
shghtly, but this was more than offset by increased exports to Europe, 
particularly Germany, through compensation transactions. In the 
mining industry, the value of gold, platinum and petroleum produc- 
tion increased considerably in 1936, particularly the first named, 
while silver output declined. 

Preliminary data show Government revenues of almost 70 million 
pesos in 1936 which, combined with the 1935 surplus, were expected 
to result in an excess of receipts of about one million pesos. The 
budget for 1937 is balanced at about the same level as the actual 
returns for 1936, revenues and expenditures being calculated at 
slightly over 71 million pesos. The national government’s public 
debt at the end of 1936 was reported at almost 179 million pesos; 
and with regard to the suspended service on foreign obligations, the 
Minister of Finance declared that renewal of payments depended 
not only on the country’s will to pay but also on its economic capacity. 
He said therefore that a formula would have to be dev eloped which 
would embody both these factors. 

As a result of better commodity prices, greater supplies of foreign 
exchange, larger mineral production at higher prices and other favor- 
able factors, foreign exchange regulations were amended in mid- 
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December to permit the control office to grant licenses for export of 
foreign capital earnings since January 1, 1936, and also for service on 
capital debts, salary payments and other expenses outside the coun- 
try of foreign companies operating in Colombia. 

As for other indications of Colombia’s improved economic position 
in 1936, it is noted that income tax receipts almost doubled over the 
previous year; gold reserves of the Bank of the Republic rose from 
26 to 35 million pesos; capital invested in new eaterprises in Bogota 
increased to 14 million pesos from 6 million; and note circulation 
and deposits of the Bank of the Republic both advanced over 1935. 


ECUADOR PROMOTES TOURIST TRAVEL 


To promote tourist travel in Ecuador the Government has exempted 
tourists from the payment of visa fees and will not exact payment of 
health and port charges from ships bringing at least 20 tourists to 
Ecuador on each trip. Travel agencies abroad which send 100 tour- 
ists to Ecuador during any one year will receive a bonus of $200 from 
the Ecuadorean Government. By “‘tourist’’ is understood an alien 
visiting Ecuador for a maximum stay of six months and a minimum 
stay of eight days on whose passport a consular representative of 
Ecuador has made a notation to the fact that the bearer is a tourist. 
Tn order that tourists may disembark at Guayaquil with a minimum 
of inconvenience custom officers will board ships at the island of 
Puna at the mouth of the Guayas River and inspect baggage during 
the trip up the river to Guayaquil. At the point of debarcation the 
tourist will only be obliged to show his passport, which will be stamped 
and returned to him. 

Other measures taken by the Government to promote tourist 
travel include promotion work by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, a 
yearly appropriation of at least 200,000 sucres for distribution among 
consulates, legations, and travel agencies abroad, the preservation 
of historical and artistic monuments as well as of things typical of the 
country, and financial help to municipalities which build simple but 
comfortable hotels at points of interest and to national transport 
companies which establish services to these points. 

It should be added that Ecuador is a country of magnificent 
scenery, rising from the tropical Pacific coast to the always snow- 
crowned peaks of Chimborazo, Caihuairazo and many other mountains; 
and that Quito is an unsurpassed storehouse of colonial ecclesiastical 
art. The exquisitely carved altars of its churches, gleaming with 
gold leaf and color, and the marvelous polychrome sculptures im 
wood that adorn them are unfortunately still almost unknown to 
foreigners. 
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SAO PAULO’S INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


The Statistical Department of the Department of Agriculture has 
recently released a resumé of the manufacturing industries of the 
State of Sao Paulo for the year 1935, exclusive of the rural industries, 
says Brazilian Business in its January 1937 issue. The large volume 
of more than 200 pages, published annually under the title Hstatistica 
Industrial do Estado de Sao Paulo, and containing the detailed sta- 
tistics of the various industries, will not be issued until several 
months later. 

According to the resumé, the value of the products of Sao Paulo’s 
industries amounted to the considerable sum of 2,918,657 contos ! 
which is the largest amount in the history of the State, and is con- 
vincing evidence of the economic restoration which has been in prog- 
ress in the State during the last three years. 

The statistics also show that the 7,840 industrial establishments in 
the State gave employment to 213,688 operatives. According to the 
usual estimate of 4 or 5 persons dependent on each employee, the 
manutacturing industries of the State provide a living for approxi- 
mately a million population. 

The statistics of the Department of Agriculture show that the value 
of the products of industry surpasses that of agriculture. In making 
such comparisons however, one must take into consideration the fact 
that the value of the manufactured products includes the value of the 
raw materials, which as a rule are derived from agriculture. But in 
any case, it is important to note that the increase in the products of 
industry gives employment and the means of subsistence to a very 
considerable proportion of the population of the State. 

The following figures show that rapid progress has been made 
in manufactures in this State since the first year of the World War, 
which gave a special impetus to industry here, and that the industry 
of the year 1935 surpassed that of the two banner years, 1928 and 
1929, preceding the world wide depression. 


1 At present exchange 1 conto equals about $65. 
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Of the above total the greatest share belongs to the textile industry, 
which includes manufactures of cotton, wool, natural and artificial 
silk, jute, etc. This group includes 552 factories, representing an 
investment of 954,500 contos of capital and giving employment to 
82,169 operatives, the value of whose products amounted to 914,886 
contos. The indications are that because of the improvement in 
economic conditions, and the atmosphere of confidence and tranquility 
which has prevailed during the year 1936, the results in the industrial 
field will at least equal, if not surpass, those of 1935. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION IN PERU 


On June 26, 1936, President Benavides signed a decree limiting the 
number of immigrants to be admitted into Peru to two per thousand 
of the total population of the country, or not more than 16,000 of 
each nationality, and extending to the professions and trades the 
percentage of a maximum of 20 percent foreigners established under 
the terms of law no. 7505 for all commercial and industrial concerns. 
This measure was taken partly, so the decree declares, to avoid the 
economic evils already felt by national workers as a consequence of 
unrestricted immigration. Its provisions will remain in force until a 
general immigration law is adopted. A national census of all for- 
eigners now residing in Peru is to be made by the authorities. A com- 
mission was also created to draft detailed immigration regulations. 

President Benavides also signed a decree on July 11, 1936, suspend- 
ing the naturalization of foreigners until after new legislation on the 
subject has been passed. 

According to preliminary figures supplied by the Bureau of Aliens of 
the Ministry of Interior, and published in the August 1936 issue of 
Industria Peruana, there were 48,317 foreigners in Peru at the time. 
Among these aliens there were 22,560 Japanese; 6,900 Chinese; 
5,852 Italians; 3,229 United States citizens; 2,242 Germans; 2,031 
Englishmen, and 1,584 Spaniards. 


ECUADOR REGULATES VISITS OF YACHTS TO 
GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 


The Government of Ecuador has issued new regulations for the 
visits of private foreign yachts to the Galapagos Islands; they went 
into effect on February 1, 1937. According to these regulations any 
foreign private yacht which wants to visit the Galapagos Islands for 
pleasure must obtain a permit from the Ecuadorean consul at the 
port of departure by payment of a tax of 25 cents per register ton. 
The permit must be presented to the authorities at the Galapagos 
before the party is allowed to land. In order to protect wildlife 
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each principal member of the party will be allowed to bring back only 
two specimens, male and female, of each rare species upon payment 
to the local authorities of $10 per specimen. No commercial fishing 
will be allowed by private yachts. 


ORDER OF VASCO NUNEZ DE BALBOA ESTABLISHED 
IN PANAMA 


A national decoration to be known as the Order of Vasco Ntifiez 
de Balboa has been created in Panama to be conferred by the President 
of the Republic upon Panamanians who have rendered important 
services to the country or who have distinguished themselves in the 
fields of letters, science and the arts and upon foreigners considered 
by the Executive Power as worthy of this distinction. The council 
of the order is composed of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the dean 
of the National University and the presidents of the Bolivarian So- 
ciety, the Academy of Letters, and the Academy of History. 


THE GOVERNMENT ORGANIZES THE FARMERS IN 
ECUADOR 


An agricultural center is to be established in each canton throughout 
the Republic of Ecuador according to a decree issued by President 
Federico Paez last January. Membership in these farmers’ associa- 
tions is obligatory for all landowners, tenants, managers of agricul- 
tural enterprises, agricultural technicians, and all cooperatives and 
societies formed for agricultural purposes. The decree also provides 
for the establishment of chambers of agriculture in Quito and in 
Guayaquil. The Quito chamber will have jurisdiction over the agri- 
cultural centers in the interior provinces of Carchi, Imbabura, Pi- 
chincha, Leén, Tungurahua, Chimborazo, Bolivar, Cafiar, Azuay, 
Loja, Napo—Pastaza, and Santiago Zamora. Centers in the coastal 
provinces of Esmeraldas, Manabi, Los Rios, Guayas, El Oro, and the 
Galapagos Islands will be under the Guayaquil chamber. The cham- 
bers will be composed of provincial representatives, one for each 
province, elected by the cantonal Agricultural Centers. These centers 
and chambers are to be the only agricultural organizations officially 
recognized by the Government. 


PANAMA PAYS HOMAGE TO BOLIVAR 


The Government of Panama has paid homage to the memory of 
Simoén Bolivar through a law which recognizes the patriotic activities 
of the Bolivarian Society of Panama in its efforts to make better 
known the multiple aspects of the life of the Liberator and to carry 
into practice his ideals of fraternity and justice among the Spanish 
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American Republics. A Simén Bolivar Building is to be erected by 
the Government to house the Simén Bolivar School, the Simén Bolivar 
Library and the Bolivarian Society of Panama. The Bulletin of the 
society is to be printed at Government expense. A Simén Bolivar 
professorship has been created so that students may become better 
acquainted with the life, the acts, the principles and ideals of the 
South American hero of independence. A contribution of $5,000 is 
to be made by the Government to the board which is in charge of 
the Bolivar memorial at Santa Marta, Colombia. A member of the 
National Assembly of Panama is to be appointed to study the taxa- 
tion system of the Bolivarian nations—Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia and Panama—and present a bill to bring Panama’s 
taxation system more in harmony with those of the other Bolivarian 
Republics. This is envisaged as a step forward in carrying into effect 
Bolivar’s ideals of economic as well as spiritual union among the 
Spanish American nations. 


THREE NEW CHILD WELFARE INSTITUTIONS IN 
VENEZUELA 


“After President Gémez had died a group of women issued a dodger 
entitled ‘Message of Venezuelan Women to General Eleazar Lépez 
Contreras’ (then Provisional President, later continued in office by 
election)’’, writes the Assistant Editor of the BuLLETIN from Caracas. 
“Tn it they called attention to the lack of provision for women and 
children, and outlined the needs they felt outstanding, which included 
schools and social welfare work. They were pleased when some of 
these needs were mentioned in the Presidential message of last 
February as aims of the Government, but realizing that the mills of 
the Government can also grind slowly, they decided to take action 
on part of the program, that having to do with prenatal care. 

“Mortality was high at childbirth among women of the poorer 
classes, because when they stopped working for the last two months 
of pregnancy, they had no money saved to support themselves for 
that period, and therefore suffered from hunger. So the Association 
of Venezuelan Women (A. V. M.) decided to open a prenatal clinic. 
They obtained some Government support—a sum from the lottery 
proceeds and enough money to pay the rent of a building—and 
among themselves raised 1,000 bolivares (about $260) a month, in 
small pledges. They rented a house in the Parsiao section, which is 
an aristocratic quarter, although it is being somewhat supplanted by 
developments in other parts of the city. The house, a very pleasant 
one with ample grounds, is just across the bridge from one of the 
poorest sections of the city. After the A. V. M. had opened the clinic, 
however, it was found not to be enough, for the maternity ward in the 
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city hospital was so crowded that only women who had had their 
babies could have beds—expectant mothers had only mattresses on 
the floor. 

“So partly for that reason, and partly to make sure that its work 
was well done, the A.V.M. opened a prenatal ward for 30 mothers, 
who spend the last two months before the birth of their children at 
the clinic. The mothers are assured an adequate diet, good medical 
care, and some schooling. The last includes some common school 
instruction, training in hygiene, baby formulas, etc., and sewing. 
The A.V.M. hopes eventually that, from the sale of articles, that phase 
of the work may be self-sustaining, but it has been going only a short 
time. There is also a dental clinic, for most of the women are badly 
in need of dental work. The 30 mothers in the prenatal ward are 
chosen from those who attend the clinic and are selected on the basis 
of need. It is the hope of the A.V.M. that when the women return 
home they will not only improve conditions in their own homes, but 
also set a good example to their neighbors. 

“A prominent member of the A.V.M. took me through the build- 
ing. Visiting hours are 2-4, and there were many women waiting 
their turn on the porch. A young medical student was attending a 
patient—the regular doctor, who donates his services, had to be away, 
and in such circumstances medical students come and are paid a small 
fee. Then we went into the dormitories, rooms having from 3 to 8 
beds, each with a tiny locker above it for personal belongings. There 
is a delivery room, with modern appliances, a dormitory for the 
mothers, and a room having about 8 mosquito-proof cribs—I saw 
five or six very new Venezuelans, some only two or three days old, no 
handsomer than others of their age, but all very strong. 

“In the back patio a large group of women was sewing, and I saw 
the aprons they were making—figured cotton, edged with color, for 
every day, and white ones for serving. The women all looked so 
happy that it was very touching. A couple were in the kitchen, 
paring potatoes—they do work of that kind, and help wash the dishes. 
The dining room is not a room at all—it opens on the patio, and 
therefore is very bright and cheerful. 

“T have touched only some of the most important things that I was 
told. J didn’t mention a sign by the front door, which I copied as 
I left: ‘Every expectant mother who is without resources is invited to 
come to this house. We will help her.’ 

“My guide gave me a copy of the minutes of the last meeting, 
which were also printed in some of the newspapers. I had seen the 
notice, and observed that it was unsigned. She spoke especially of 
that—the work, she felt, was that of an organization, not of any 
individual, and she wanted to avoid any one person’s getting the 
credit for the work of all. She is resigning as head of it, because she 
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has found it too great a strain in view of the fact that she has a home 
and two small boys, aged 3 and 5. There will be no president, but 
four secretaries, who will form the board of directors. The new 
officers are: 


“Executive Board: Leticia M. de Nouel (secretary general); Maria Teresa 
Vegas de Rolando (alternate); first secretary, Irma de Sola Ricardo; Esther 
Loynaz de Calcafio (alternate); second secretary, Luisa del Valle Silva; Elisa de 
Clemente (alternate); third secretary, Malala Guevara de Rangel; Lola de 
Fuenmayor Rivera (alternate); fourth secretary, Josefina Bello de Jiménez; 
Blanca Rosa Lénex (alternate). Advisory Committee: Ada Pérez Guevara de 
Boccalandro, Sarita de Corao, Estrella Sabal de Benarroch, Lucia Badaraco de 
Vegas. 





THE NEW CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, CARACAS, VENEZUELA. 


“Another morning I visited the National Child Welfare Institute 
(Instituto Nacional de Puericultura) which was established in Caracas 
last October under the Ministry of Public Health and Welfare but did 
not function fully until the end of November. This pioneer institu- 
tion runs a day nursery, whose present capacity is 29 infants, under 
three years of age. They are given a bath, dressed in a simple sort of 
romper, fed, and allowed to play on the terrace and to take naps when 
siesta time comes. They are taken care of by girls who are training 
to go out and start similar organizations in the interior, after a three 
months’ course. Downstairs is a huge pasteurizing machine, where 
the milk is prepared for the youngsters there and for four milk stations 
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in other parts of the city where it is given to children a little older, too. 
Dr. Pastor Oropeza is the director of the institute. Some milk is 
distributed at the main headquarters, and the room is fitted up very 
simply, as an example of what can be done with small funds and scanty 
resources of other kinds, for those who are going out in the field. 
Sefiora Conny Mendoza de Rincones, who has charge of the training 
course, is accumulating a library of material dealing with all phases of 
child welfare in the United States and abroad. The work seems to be 
well organized and the institution running smoothly; all the members 
of the staff are very enthusiastic about what they can do for their 
country through it.” 

It should be added that in pursuance of its social welfare program 
the government of Venezuela has constructed a large, modern, and 
comfortable children’s hospital in Caracas which will accommodate 
600 patients. The inaugural ceremonies, held last December 25, 
were attended by the President of the Republic, General Eleazar 
Lépez Contreras, the Minister of Public Works, Dr. Tomas Pacanins, 
and the Director of Hospitals, Dr. Julio Garcia Alvarez. 


BRAZILIAN PENSION LAW FOR INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS 


On December 31, 1936, President Getulio Vargas of Brazil signed 
Law 367, creating the Industrial Retirement and Pension Institute 
(Instituto de Aposentadoria e Pensdes dos Industriaes), to function 
under the Ministry of Labor, Industry and Commerce, through the 
National Board of Labor. 

Obligatory membership in the institute includes: (a) All persons 
gainfully employed in work directly connected with manufacturing in 
establishments devoted exclusively or principally to such activities; 
(b) employees belonging to unions or to associations of employees or 
of employers; and (c) the employees of the institute. Industrial 
employers may also be admitted to optional membership upon com- 
pliance with the general requirements, which will include an age 
limit, from 14 to 50 years, and medical examination. 

The funds of the institute will be composed of equal contributions 
from employer, employees and the Government; a monthly contribu- 
tion of from 3 to 8 percent from active members in proportion to 
wages or salaries less than 2,000 milreis; contributions from retired 
members; interest on invested funds of the institute; donations and 
legacies, etc. 

Among the benefits to be received by members of the institute are 
the following: Retirement, after contributing for 18 months, for total 
disability ; pecuniary aid, after 12 or more contributions, to members 
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incapacitated for work through illness (other than that resulting 
from industrial causes covered by accident provisions) to begin after 
30 days’ absence from work and to continue during 1 year; and 
pensions to beneficiaries of deceased members who have paid 18 or 
more contributions. 

The institute, which will function under the National Board of 
Labor, is to be administered by a president, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, assisted by a board composed of four members, 
two to be elected by employers’ unions and two by employees’ 
unions, for a period of 3 years. The amount of the benefits will be 
fixed on an actuarial basis and prescribed in the regulations. 

An organizing committee, appointed 30 days after publication of 
the above law, is charged, among other things, with preparing a draft 
of the regulations of the institute; launching a nation-wide industrial 
census; setting up rules for the admission of the insured; and preparing 
general instructions for the management of the institute, after it is 
duly organized. 

The provisions of the law are extended to all workers engaged 
directly by Federal, State, and municipal governments, as well as 
those of the Federal District and the Territory of Acre. 

The Ministry of Labor, Industry and Commerce is entrusted with 
the duty of issuing the regulations of the institute 8 months after the 
promulgation of the above law. 


PRENATAL AND POSTNATAL CARE IN BOGOTA 


The Refugio Maternal of Bogota, which is an institution devoted 
exclusively to prenatal and postnatal care, was founded by the Co- 
lombian Red Cross on September 12, 1935. It is the first and only 
institution of its kind in Colombia. It has a capacity for 40 patients, 
20 prenatal and 20 postnatal, and 20 children. The prenatal cases 
are received in the institution one month before the birth of the child 
and every care is taken of the prospective mothers. Just before the 
birth of the child the mother is taken in the ambulance belonging to 
the institution to the Hospital de San Juan de Dios where she remains 
for twelve days. She is then again received at the Refugio and kept 
there for one month more, until mother and child are quite well and 
the mother is able to work. After that mothers are sent to their 
homes, if they have any, or to some respectable place where they can 
earn an honest living. 

The staff of the institution consists of a physician, Dr. Enrique 
Enciso; a superintendent, Sefiora Isabel Cortés de Guzman; a head 
nurse; a visiting nurse; an obstetrical nurse; a night nurse; a druggist; 
a chauffeur, and servants. 
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The doctor is in the institution every morning from 8 to 1 o’clock, 
during which time he examines from 50 to 60 out patients (women and 
children). On special days he also examines the women and children 
living in the house and is always within call by day or night. All 
the children that have passed through the institution are weighed 
once a week. 

Since the opening of the Refugio Maternal 1,755 women out patients 
have been cared for, and 725 women and 437 children have lived in 
the house. Two hundred and eight women have been treated for 
venereal diseases. The women are given talks on child care, hygiene 
and religion. They also have knitting and cooking classes. 


MEXICAN HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
FOR 1937 


The Mexican authorities have recently announced an extensive 
highway construction program for the current year. One of the most 
important projects contemplated is the construction of a road joining 
Mexico City and Talisman, in the State of Chiapas. This road, 
which will be an important link of the proposed Pan American high- 
way, will comprise 850 miles of construction and is estimated to cost 
about 100,000,000 pesos. <A series of so-called ‘frontier roads” is 
also included in the 1937 construction plan. Among these roads 
there will be one linking Reynosa, in the State of Tamaulipas, with 
Monterrey, in the State of Nuevo Leén, and another connecting the 
Rio Grande valley with the port of Tampico. The road between 
Reynosa and Monterrey will be 140 miles in length and that from the 
Rio Grande valley to the port of Tampico will have a length of 105 
miles. Macadam will be the construction material used in all these 
roads. 


ECUADOR PROTECTS BALSA AND KAPOK STANDS 


The Government of Ecuador is taking measures to prevent the 
depletion of the stands of balsa and kapok trees in the country’s 
tropical coastal region. A hectare (2.47 acres) of balsa trees must be 
planted for every 100 trees that are cut down. Likewise all farmers 
who receive loans from the Mortgage Bank of Ecuador must devote 
10 percent of the proceeds of their loans to the cultivation of balsa, 
if their haciendas are suitable for the cultivation of this tree. Owners 
of land on the coastal region, where the ceibo or kapok tree grows 
wild, must plant kapok trees in a proportion of 10 trees for every 
hectare they own. Seed and instructions as to planting are supplied 
by the Agricultural Bureau at Guayaquil. The branches of the 
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Mortgage Bank in the coastal region will also promote the planting 
of balsa and kapok trees by making loans for this purpose. Balsa 
wood is the lightest wood known and has many uses in airplanes, 
life preservers, refrigerators, etc., because of its buoyancy and insulat- 
ing properties. The light and resilient fiber obtained from the pods of 
the kapok tree is used extensively as a filling for mattresses and pillows. 


EW AY CONSTRUGRION IN CHILE 


During the five year period 1936-40 the Government of Chile will 
spend 160,000,000 pesos in the improvement and construction of high- 
ways and bridges throughout the country. This sum will be addi- 
tional to the regular appropriations contained in the Highway Law. 
The law authorizing this expenditure, approved August 31, 1936, allo- 
cates the 160 million pesos as follows: 1936, 25,000,000 pesos; 1937, 
35,000,000 pesos; 1938, 43,000,000; 1939, 32,000,000 pesos; and 1940, 
25,000,000 pesos. The law also specifies the roads, bridges, etc., to 
be constructed or improved in each of the 19 Chilean provinces. 
The expenditure by provinces will be as follows: 




















Provinces Pesos Provinces Pesos 

a Dea Wa OEGz} = a ga GHOOOROOOM| WAN tb eee eesersee 8 eee ee 8, 000, 000 
PATILOLASAS tase eee eee ts te a &, C00, O00 ||| Comecneim.__.-- 8, 500, 000 
LUE CE ION De ee et Rn SAOOOKOOO | |Arat COM see eer Re eee 5, 500, 000 
(COC titi 0. = ee ee See GROCORCOOE || @Bi0 B10 eens ae ee ees 8, 000, 000 
ENCONCA SU dea eee We teers ae eee eye SeOCOTO00F || RCautine esas eee ee eee 17, 500, 000 
ShimipOG) =. ==: eS ee iL, OOS COD qi Wael 12, 500, 000 
OMst@ainR soo ee ee ee 42S 500 0005s Chilo ews sneer eee EEA 13, 000, 000 
COlOMmnth. 3s as ee eee 650005 000); MAtySénuse =e eS as eee 6, 500, 000 
al commana tae Be S) S00), COO) |) Mig alames_ 9, 000, 000 
IMIgWID- =. 25 =e ees ee ae 6, 500, 000 








THE ARGENTINE TRANSANDINE RAILWAY 


By a decree of February 12, 1937, the Argentine government 
authorized the Direction of Railroads of the Ministry of Public 
Works to take the necessary steps to take over the section within 
national territory of the famous Transandine Railway between 
Argentine and Chile. Traffic in this railway, which was opened to 
public service in 1910, has been paralyzed since January 11, 1934, 
when a landslide destroyed the installations of the company in the 
Argentine section comprised between Punta de Vacas and Mendoza. 
Since then the reopening of the railway services between Argentina 
and Chile has been the subject of many discussions and negotiations. 
But it had always been pointed out that the advantages derived from 
freight and passengers did not justify the expenses involved in re- 
building the parts damaged by the landslide. Now, however, the 
Argentine authorities feel that the railway should be regarded above 
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every other consideration as an international line, designed to pro- 
mote not only the commercial, but also the spiritual relations between 
the two countries, serving as an essential factor of approximation 
between them. The estimated cost of the reconstruction work is 
said to be 5,614,489 pesos. 


NOTES ON EDUCATION 


Report or CoLtomBian Mrinistry.—The then Minister of Educa- 
tion of Colombia, Sefior Dario Echandia, in his report to Congress for 
1936, called attention to certain measures that have been taken to 
meet existing educational problems. One of these is the lack of 
shoes among the children attending the rural elementary schools. To 
provide them with adequate footwear, the Ministry of the Interior 
has agreed to deliver 1,500 pairs of shoes daily to such schools, in 
return for which the Ministry of Education will supply the necessary 
machinery, which will be installed in several penitentiaries. The 
effort to combat undernourishment was strengthened through an 
appropriation of 600,000 pesos, for the aid of school lunch rooms. 
Special agreements have been made with the various Departments by 
which small sums from local budgets are added to the Federal sub- 
sidies. The first summer camp maintained by the national govern- 
ment has been established near Bogota at a cost of 40,000 pesos. It 
will serve nearly 1,200 children annually with a program of activities 
that will be taken as a model for other summer camps to be established 
in outlying areas. The Ministry of Education has also undertaken 
to develop a program of educational broadcasting and visual educa- 
tion. <A “‘university of the air’ is in process of organization and ways 
and means are being sought for the purchase of receiving sets to be 
distributed among theschools. It was planned to inaugurate the first 
motion picture theater maintained by the Ministry for the purpose of 
showing educational films to Colombian youth. [This is in successful 
operation and the Bulletin hopes soon to publish an article describing 
its interesting activities.| The Departments and municipalities will 
be assisted in the presentation of attractive programs through the gift 
of projectors and the loan of films by the Ministry. In the matter of 
school equipment, it is reported that the appropriation in the current 
budget for the purchase of materials such as text books, blackboards, 
and paper has been increased from 17,000 to 500,000 pesos. 


RURAL EDUCATION IN CuBa.—In order to train the personnel of the 
travelling units which are to organize the program of rural education 
recently announced by the Commander-in-Chief of the Cuban Army, 
Colonel Fulgencio Batista, a military normal school has been estab- 
lished at Rancho Boyeros. Future members of the Misiones Civico- 
Culturales are put through an intensive two-months course which 
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includes instruction in rural hygiene, manual arts, elementary teach- 
ing methods, domestic science and military drill. The technical co- 
ordination of these courses bas been placed under the direction of 
Dr. Fernando Aguado. The entire prograin of military rural educa- 
tion, of which the Rancho Boyeros training school is only a part, is 
being supervised by Dr. Juan J. Ramos. 


BouiviAN INITIATIVES.—In the city of Oruro, an educational insti- 
tution called Universidad Popular was recently organized to offer 
educational facilities to persons of the working class who have no 
other opportunity to secure intellectual training. Besides classes on 
general subjects, courses on subjects of particular interest to the 
workers will be offered. 

It has been recently announced that the authorities of the Univer- 
sity of San Andrés, in La Paz, Bolivia, have acquired the building 
previously occupied by the Military College. This building, valued 
at four million bolivianos, will henceforth house the Schools of Law, 
Economic and Financial Sciences, Engineering, the National Institute 
of Commerce, and the National School of Fine Arts, that combines 
the National Conservatory of Music and Academy of Fine Arts. 
This is said to be the first step taken to reorganize the entire teaching 
structure of the university. 

The Office of Indian Education of the Bolivian Ministry of Educa- 
tion was recently authorized by the national Junta of Government 
to accept contributions from private individuals and organizations 
to be devoted to the promotion of educational facilities among the 
Indian inhabitants of rural sections. 


BRIEF NOTES 


SEcoND INTERNATIONAL ConcrEess oF AMERICAN HistTory.— 
President Justo signed on January 14, 1937, a decree giving official 
sanction to the Second International Congress of American History 
to be held in Buenos Aires from July 5 to 9 of this year, as part of the 
commemoration of the fourth centennial of the foundation of Buenos 
Aires. The Congress will be divided into two main sections: one, to 
discuss the concept and interpretation of American history and 
bibliographical and arcbival techniques; the other, to study the revi- 
sion of texts of American history and teaching methods. There will 
also be special sections devoted to the study of the history of each 
American country. 


CounciL or PopuLar NUTRITION ORGANIZED.—-At a recent meeting 
of the ‘Popular Nutrition’? section of the Sociedad Talleres de 
Industrias Nacionales, of Santiago, attention was called to the neces- 
sity of spreading information in regard to adequate nutrition among 
the common people. The society, which already maintains experi- 
mental kitchens where training may be obtained by any one in regard 
to rational nutrition, appointed a Council of National Nutrition to 
formulate detailed plans on this matter. 


Port Facilities TO BE INCREASED IN BARRANQUILLA.—President 
Alfonso Lépez, of Colombia, signed on October 16, 1936, a law 
authorizing more docks and other facilities at Barranquilla, the most 
important port of the Republic, located on the Caribbean at the 
mouth of the Magdalena river. It is expected, in this manner, not 
only to offer docking facilities at Barranquilla for larger ships, but 
also to permit a larger volume of export and import commerce. 


PASSPORT EXEMPTION EXTENDED IN CoLomBia To EcuADOREAN 
DRIVERS.—Since last September Ecuadorean automobile drivers and 
their mechanics have been enjoying passport exemption when cross- 
ing into Colombian territory with their cars for a stay not longer than 
four daysatatime. All they are required to present at the border is a 
permit which can be obtained free of charge from the Colombian consul 
at Tuleén. This measure has been taken, it is said, to facilitate the 
ever increasing automobile traffic between the two Republics. It 
may be recalled that in 1933 the Bolivar Highway, connecting the 
capitals of Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador, was inaugurated as 
part of the festivities celebrating the sesquicentennial of Siméon 
Bolivar’s birth. This highway, although by no means completely 
surfaced, is passable in the dry season. 
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ComMIssiIon CREATED To Revise Nicaraguan LEGISLATION.— 
President Somoza, of Nicaragua, by a decree promulgated on February 
3, 1937, has created a codification commission to revise the national 
legislation of the Republic, with power to formulate any projects 
amending the codes and laws now existing as well as to propose new 
laws which in the opinion of the commission are necessary due to 
present conditions. The commission is to be composed of six jurists. 


CHILDREN’S Mrentau HyGient& BuREAU IN CuILE.—In the Ministry 
of Public Education of Chile there was recently created a Children’s 
Mental Hygiene Bureau the principal duties of which are to promote 
and preserve by all means at its disposal the mental health of school 
children in the Republic and to endeavor to correct any abnormalities 
of behavior found among those children. The work of the new 
bureau, the first of its kind to be created in Chile, is in charge of two 
physicians, two teachers, and one visiting nurse. 


NECROLOGY 


Nicot4s VeLoz Gorrrcoa.—On February 5, 1937, Nicolas Veloz 
Goiticoa died in Caracas at an advanced age. He was the dean of 
the Venezuelan diplomatic corps and member of a distinguished 
family. 

In the Pan American Union he is gratefully remembered as the 
Secretary (equivalent to Assistant Director) of what was then called 
the International Bureau of the American Republics. 

Sefior Veloz Goiticoa was a man of intellectual gifts and cultivated 
mind. His long public career began when he was appointed private 
secretary to General Joaquin Crespo, President of the Republic. 
Later he became Minister of Promotion under President Guzm4n 
Blanco and representative of his Government as chargé d’affaires or 
minister plenipotentiary in Holland, the United States, Germany, 
Peru, Colombia, and Bolivia. He was also consul in various important 
European posts and represented Venezuela in scientific conferences. 

He was a member of the Inter-American High Commission, of the 
Coffee Conference that met in New York in 1901, and Director of 
the Census. At the Pan American Exposition in Buffalo and the Nor- 
folk Exposition he rendered valuable service. 

He wrote on economic and financial topics, specializing in inter- 
national affairs. His book Venezuela, in English and Spanish, was 
published by the Government in 1902. 

Sefior Veloz Goiticoa held the decorations of the Bust of the 
Liberator (Venezuela), the Legion of Honor (France), Orange-Nassau 
(Netherlands), the Sun (Peru), and others. 


RicuMonpD Pearson Hozson.—Died in New York City on March 
16, 1937, in his 66th year. Rear Admiral Hobson was one of the 
outstanding heroes of the Spanish-American war, having received the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for his attempt to trap the fleet of 
Admiral Pascual Cervera in the harbor of Santiago, Cuba, by sinking 
the collier Merrimac in the channel leading to the harbor. At the 
time of his death, he was president of the World Conference on 
Narcotic Education. 

Hobson was a young naval lieutenant on board the flagship New 
York, when a superior United States fleet caught Cervera’s vessels 
in Santiago, where they had put in for coal. It was decided to bottle 
them up by sinking a ship in the narrowest part of the harbor mouth, 
and young Hobson, who was thoroughly trained in gunnery, naval 
construction and handling of explosives, was commissioned to carry 
out the hazardous task. On the old Merrimac, stripped of all her 
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fittings and equipped with made-over torpedoes placed so that they 
could be touched off to blow the bottom out of the hull, Hobson and 
seven volunteers crept toward the channel. Under fire from the 
Spanish guns on the forts, the ship arrived at the position where 
Lieutenant Hobson planned to sink her, but then her pilot house 
and her steering chain were blasted by shells. When Hobson tried 
to touch off the torpedoes only one went off. Everything seemed to 
go wrong, and the ship drifted into the larger inner road of the nar- 
rows, there to be sunk by Spanish torpedoes in a position that did 
not block the channel. Hobson and his brave comrades were float- 
ing on a catamaran that had been carried on deck, when they were 
picked up by Spanish soldiers, under the personal command of 
Admiral Cervera, who took them prisoner. They were taken to a 
fortress, where the Spaniards treated them with every consideration 
until released through an exchange of prisoners. 

Lieutenant Hobson resigned from the Navy in 1903 and subse- 
quently served in Congress, as a representative from the State of 
Alabama, from 1907 to 1915. Besides his interest in the world 
movement against the use of narcotics, he devoted considerable time 
to lecturing and writing. He was the author of a large number of 
books and pamphlets. 
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ae PAN AMERICAN UNION, criginally known as 
the International Bureau of the American Republics, was established in the year 
1890 in accordance with resolutions passed at the First International Conference 
of American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, and presided over by James 
G. Blaine, then United States Secretary of State. Its work was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference at Mexico in 1901; the Third, at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, 
Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; and the Seventh, at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, in 1938. It is an international organization created and main- 
tained by the twenty-one American repubiies: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republie, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. Its purpose is to promote friendly inter- 
course, peace, and commerce between the Republics of the American Continent. 
It is supported by annual contributions from all the countries, in amounts pro- 
portional to population. Its affairs are administered by a Director General and 
an Assistant Director, elected by and responsible to a Governing Board composed 
of the Secretary of State of the United States and representatives in Washing- 
ton of the other American governments. 


The administrative divisions of the Pan American Union are organized so as 
to carry out the purposes for which it was created. Special divisions have been 
created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, agricultural cooperation, and travel, 
all of which maintain close relations with official and unofficial bodies in the coun- 
tries, members of the Union. Particular attention is devoted to the development 
of closer intellectual and cultural relations among the nations of the American 
Continent, and an administrative division exists for this purpose. The Columbus 
Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes and many maps. The BULLETIN of 
the Pan American Union, published monthly in English, Spanish and Portuguese, 
is the official organ of the institution. 


The Pan American Union serves as the permanent organ of the International 
Conferences of American States, usually referred to as the Pan American Con- 
ferences. In addition to preparing the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by conducting special inquiries and 
investigations and by convening or arranging for special or technical conferences 
in the intervals between the International Conferences. 
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AROUND THE AMERICAS! 


GUAR SILI? 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, Washington, D. C. 


I: we reduce the log of a ““Twentieth-Century Air Tour” around 
the Americas to its simplest terms, we come to something like this: 


Southward Bound via West Coast: 
Tuesday morning, left Miami. 
Wednesday morning, left Barranquilla. 
Thursday morning, left Guayaquil. 
Friday morning, left Arica. 
Saturday morning, left Santiago. 
Saturday noon, arrived Buenos Aires. 
Time en route 4% days. 
Northward Bound via East Coast: 
Sunday morning, left Buenos Aires 
Monday morning, left Rio de Janeiro 
Tuesday morning, left Recife 
Wednesday morning, left Belem 
Thursday morning, left Port of Spain. 
Thursday afternoon, arrived Miami. 
Time en route 4% days. 


Then to the log we add an appreciative note: 


Fine airships, manifold comforts, scenic grandeurs, and such hospitality at 
stops as made one forget that stops might be meant for sleep. 


Take this minature log, project it to a picture of larger proportions 
and finer details, and you have revealed a glorious adventure of 
travel and education. Hour after hour beneath you unfolds the chang- 
ing panorama of sea and river, forest and field, mountain and valley— 
the untold wealth of the Americas—-wealth that has sustained many 
past generations and will sustain the future citizens of these many 
republics—citizens now running about as carefree boys and girls in 
the hamlets and cities over which we speed. We are skimming about 
the periphery of a great continent whose republics, carved out of a 
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New World, are attached to the ideals of democracy—ideals which 
today must withstand the bludgeoning of dictatorship as in the days 
of Bolivar and Washington they withstood the domination of kings. 

My own air trip around South America, somewhat more leisurely 
than the record-making log above sketched, left with me a number of 
distinct impressions projected against this background of natural 
wealth and political tradition which is America’s. 


A SHRUNKEN HEMISPHERE IN A SHRUNKEN WORLD 


First was the amazing change wrought by the modern means of 
travel and communication. Cables, radio, airplanes—all have con- 
spired to reduce our world to a globe on which figuratively we all 
rub shoulders with each other. In 1872 Jules Verne, at the height of 
his imagination, was not able to shrink the travel-time circumference 
of the globe below 80 days. Yet in 1936, a newspaper reporter circles 
the globe, on commercial routes, in 18 days 11 hours. 

And what a new hemisphere aviation has made of the Americas! 
It has transported each of us potentially to the other’s doorstep. 

Contrast with the 4%-day record of our modern flying ships the 
opening voyage of the first American vessel to ply on a regular schedule 
between the United States and the River Plate. On April 9, 1810, 
the United States frigate George and Mary sailed from Providence, 
R. I., for Buenos Aires and arrived June 20, 1810, some 2% months 
later. Our ocean steamships today cover the same route in 18 days. 





AN AIR VIEW OF BARRANQUILLA, COLOMBIA. 


Barranquilla is an important center for the Sociedad Colombo-Alemana de Transportes Aéreos, the oldest 
passenger aviation company on the American continent. Connections with airlines to all other Repub- 
lies of the New World make communications quick and efficient throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
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COPPER MINE IN CHUQUICAMATA, CHILE 


An American company is engaged in extracting copper from the extensive deposits. 


This acceleration of travel by air and sea has brought all of us in the 
Western Hemisphere to know each other better. The Government 
records in the United States show that some 6,500 United States 
citizens visited South American countries by steamship or aircraft in 
1935. 

It was our North American author, Mark Twain, who said, ‘“Trav- 
el is fatal to prejudice.” Certainly inter-American travel—for pleas- 
ure, for education, for business, or for professional pursuits—can be 
a factor of the greatest importance in making the citizens of one nation 
of the Americas more friendly neighbors to all of the rest. 

The linking of our respective countries by finely paved roads to 
carry automobile traffic holds great promise for the future. Take, 
for example, the automobile highway from Laredo, Tex., in my own 
country, to Mexico City, over which I had the privilege of traveling 
some months ago when it was officially opened. It is part of the 
ereat Pan American Highway. As successive stretches are completed 
in the coming years, may not this connecting north-south roadway 
very truly become a great artery not only of travel and commerce but 
of inter-American knowledge and inter-American goodwill? 

So I have had left with me from this tour around the Americas the 
very deep impression of a Western World more compact, more under- 
standing, more neighborly. 
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TRADE MARCHES ON 


Let me take you back for a moment to the frigate George and Mary 
which left Rhode Island in 1810. Her outbound cargo included 108 
cases of furniture, 57 dozen wooden chairs, 15 wooden settees, 26 
bales of nankeens, 5 trunks of boots and shoes, 2 cases of cotton goods, 
and 1 case each of fans, combs, and paper. Still further she had on 
board 30 cases of salt fish, 10 barrels containing cider in bottles, and 
367 small cases of liquors. On September 6, 1810, the George and 
Mary cleared from the River Plate on her return voyage to Providence, 
carrying 8,200 horsehides, 4,900 steerhides, 1,900 cowhides, 628 
arrobas of sheep’s wool, 6,681 dozen otterskins, 2,480 deerskins, 4 
dozen vizcacha skins, 280 dozen dogskins, 40 puma skins, 60 cases of 
tallow, and 488 arrobas of horsehair. 

Glance back a moment at those ship’s manifests and note the com- 
plementary character of the trade. 

Today, more than a century and a quarter later, the north-south 
exchange of goods continues on the same mutually beneficial basis 
but in greatly magnified volume. The United States is still pur- 
chasing basic raw materials and food products from the countries of 
Latin America. For example, we buy from Argentina corn, flaxseed, 
and cattle hides; from Bolivia, metals; from Brazil, coffee; from Chile, 
copper and nitrates; from Colombia, coffee; from Costa Rica, bananas 
and coffee; from Cuba, sugar and tobacco; from the Dominican 
Republic, cacao and sugar; from Ecuador, metals; from Guatemala, 
bananas and coffee; from Haiti, sisal and bananas; from Honduras, 
bananas; from Mexico, mineral products; from Nicaragua, bananas 
and coffee; from Panama, bananas; from Paraguay, forest products; 
from Peru, copper; from Salvador, coffee; from Uruguay, canned 
meats; and from Venezuela, crude petroleum. 

And the traveler to South American ports, keeping an observant 
eye on street, store, and ship, quickly identifies what the United 
States exchanges for these valuable resources. The list runs pretty 
well the whole gamut of United States manufactures. Some items 
bulk especially large in value. For example, to Argentina go passen- 
ger automobiles and trucks, automobile parts and accessories, indus- 
trial, agricultural, and electrical machinery and implements. We 
find the same articles and considerable quantities of petroleum prod- 
ucts beg unloaded at Brazilian ports. Chile’s industrial develop- 
ment has taken much of our machinery and chemicals, and her citizens 
consume sizable shipments of our textiles. In Uruguay we find more 
than one-tenth of United States sales made up of tin plate, some of 
which North America gets back in the form of containers for Uruguay’s 
canned meats. When we look at Venezuelan trade we find a similar 
complementary situation, with Venezuela buying North American 
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well and refinery machinery to produce the petroleum which she 
exports to the United States and other countries. And so in the 
trade of other nations we can trace many balancing items. 


WHERE NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA COMPETE 


As I saw Brazil embarking on its ambitious cotton-growing program 
and came to know better the long-established grazing and wheat- 
growing industries of Argentina, and the copper-producing enterprises 
of the west coast, and the great oil resources of the north coast, I 
sensed some of the competitive situations due to arise between my 
own country and individual countries of South America—just as such 
questions arise on some product between practically every pair of 
nations the world over. These are situations where economic ad- 
vancement and international goodwill demand a facing of the true 
facts and a fairness in arriving at just and reasonable policies. 

At the Buenos Aires Peace Conference, to visit which was one of 
the purposes of my air tour, I was struck by the cooperative and 
sympathetic attitude of the statesmen there gathered, all working 
seriously and loyally to the constructive end of bringing peace and 


economic prosperity to this great family of nations of the Western 
World. 





BALES OF COTTON AT SAO PAULO. 


The production of cotton in southern Brazil has increased rapidly in the last few years. Exports in 1936 
were the largest on record, amounting to 200,313 tons. 
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I was proud that my own Government had been instrumental in 
bringing the spirit of neighborly reciprocity more prominently into 
the commercial relationships of nations. I have long felt that two- 
country agreements for the elimination of excessive duties and 
uneconomic trade restrictions, such as the United States is pursuing, 
hold great promise for a restoration of international commerce, 
provided always that such pacts are negotiated in a form that will 
eliminate discriminatory treatment. 

It is when the products or services of one country come into sharp 
competition with those of another that every resource of international 
fair dealing should be brought to bear for a friendly solution. We 
have such international questions arising every year in my own 
country. 

Due to my special interest in agriculture, I made it a point, during 
my recent trip, to visit various of the rural sections of Argentina, 
including Patagonia, as a result of which I am convinced of the 
merit of the Sanitary Convention between Argentina and the United 
States—a convention which, in my opinion, embodies those very 
principles I have been mentioning—principles of “fairness between 
friends.” 

In the Chamber of Commerce of the United States it has been our 
privilege on many occasions in the past to work with chambers of 
commerce in the countries of Latin America for the solution of trade 
problems. IJ am hopeful that as the years go by this cooperation 
among the chambers of commerce of the Western World may be 
enlarged and made more fruitful. We have a foreign-commerce 
committee, which steadily throughout the year concerns itself with 
those interrelated matters of export trade, import trade, protection 
for home industries, and reasonable tariff policies. 


CREDIT TO THE PIONEERS 


A North American visiting South America for the first time cannot 
but be greatly impressed by the great pioneering work carried through 
jointly by the citizens of both continents. J am told that trade rela- 
tions between New York and Brazil date all the way back to 1648, 
when Goy. Peter Stuyvesant of the then Dutch colony of New Am- 
sterdam was granted permission by the Government in Holland to 
trade with Brazil. From this beginning has grown a great commer- 
cial, agricultural, and industrial interchange. In every South Ameri- 
can port and far back into the hinterland will be found the results 
of courageous business enterprises jointly carried on by South Ameri- 
cans and North Americans. Yet North Americans were not alone 
in the field, since there are abundant evidences of business men from 
countries across the Atlantic finding, in the great continent of South 
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America, pioneering opportunities for development. In some lines 
the United States has perhaps been especially prominent, such as 
mining, oil production, meat packing, the preparation of cotton for 
market, ocean shipping, air navigation, production and supply of 
electricity, and telegraph services. Approximately 23 percent of 
United States long-term investments abroad were in South America 
at the end of 1935 and were estimated at about 3 billions of dollars. 

Coming as I did in close contact with business men of my own nation- 
ality during my trip I was impressed by two things: The enthusiasm, 
skill, and diplomacy with which they were conducting American 
enterprises abroad, and the excellent use they were making overseas 
of the chamber of commerce type of organization which we have found 
so useful in the United States. In the American Chambers of Com- 
merce in Rio de Janeiro, in Sao Paulo, in Buenos Aires, in Santiago 
(Chile), in Habana, in Mexico City, in Bogota, in Trujillo City, or in 
our own San Juan (P.R.), you will find an outstanding lot of business 
men devoted to promoting the best interests of trade and industrial 
enterprise between the United States mainland and the countries of 
their residence. 

Nor are the pioneers of North and South America confined alone to 
business entrepreneurs. Inter-American cooperation to reach its 
fruition demands not only economic partnership but the truest of 
political and social understanding. Since the days of 1810 when the 
United States exchanged diplomatic agents with Venezuela, and 1811 
when our consuls were established in Argentina, the part played by 
the government officials of each of the 21 republics at the capitals of 
the others and jointly in the Pan American Union has been full of 
highest opportunity for accomplishing lasting gains in inter-American 
prosperity and friendship. 

After traveling in many parts of the world I brought back from my 
South American trip the definite impression that my own country 
was represented by able men not only in the diplomatic offices but 
in our consulates and in our commercial and agricultural branches. 

Pioneering also is to be found in the educational field. For we of 
the Western World have gained much through exchange of professors 
and students. The exchange has perhaps been greater between the 
countries whose language is Spanish, yet it is a very hopeful sign that 
in my own country today it is estimated that there are 1,200 students 
from Latin American countries matriculated in our schools and col- 
leges. In South America with predominant European ancestry going 
back to Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other continental countries it is 
natural that for outside cultural contacts people should look to the 
Old World. Yet between North and South America there are ties of 
such great future importance that sharing each others’ educational 
institutions would normally be the wise course of procedure. The 
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ereat interest in the study of the Spanish language and of Latin 
American history, art, literature, and trade has made such headway 
in the United States that I feel confident myself that the future will 
be a record of ever-widening inter-American educational contacts and 
inter-country understanding. During my trip I came in frequent 
touch with a keen and new interest in the economic, political, social, 
and educational developments in the United States. 


THE UNITY OF THE AMERICAS 


One very distinct conclusion was left me as a result of my air tour 
of the Americas—that is, that each of the 21 countries is as different 
from the others as are the various nations of Europe. It is impossible 
to generalize about them; the fact that many of them speak the same 
language does not mean that they are of the same mold either as 
nations or as individuals. 

And yet divergent as we all must be in the Western World it seems 
to me that we are bound together by a number of unifying ties. In 


INTERIOR OF LA COM- 
PANIA, QUITO. 


Among the magnificent 
works of architecture on 
the American continent 
that are still too little 
visited by lovers of art is 
the church of La Com- 
pafiia. Itsinteriorisinde- 
scribably sumptuous, for 
not only are the many 
carved altars covered with 
gold leaf but gold traceries 
adorn the ceiling and every 
vacant wall space. 
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A MODERN GOVERNMENT BUILDING IN MEXICO CITY. 


Handsome buildings in the newest styles of architecture contrast with the many beautiful colonial struc- 
tures in Mexico City, adding to its attraction for the thousands of visitors from the United States who 
take advantage of the highway opened a year ago. 


our historical background we alli, as nations, sprang from the same 
intense desire for political freedom. Our nations were all settled by 
ambitious individuals—ready to face danger and privation in order 
to carve new nations out of a newly found world. Our forebears were 
all ‘rugged individualists” if you will, inspired by a desire to free 
themselves from the restricting shackles of dominating governments 
in the Old World. They brought to the Western World that tireless 
spirit of enterprise which is today the great motive power of our 
economic advance. 

And as modern inventions shrink the Western Hemisphere to smaller 
dimensions, as they make each of us co-workers in the task of develop- 
ing the two great continents we inhabit, we find, as exemplified at 
Buenos Aires, a great desire for peace, a distrust of the saber rattling 
of Europe, and perhaps a common satisfaction in the fact that thou- 
sands of miles of ocean separate us from the ever-recurring political 
troubles of other continents. Yet may not the fact that we are so 
removed place upon us a measure of responsibility to work out among 
ourselves such unity of purpose, such lasting principles of cooperation, 
and such sound social and political structures that the rest of the world 
may find in the Americas a guiding light toward a better and more 
peaceful Universe? 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, Washington. 
ELIE LESCOT 


ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY OF HAITI IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Pri VEseOi VMiNISTERTOE EAT 
IN aE ONT ED Si 2S 


Or April 12, 1937, M. Elie Lescot presented to President Roose- 
velt his letters of credence as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. of Haiti in the United States. He succeeded M. Albert 
Blanchet, who had occupied this position smce December 1933. 

M. Lescot was born on December 9, 1883, in the village of Saint- 
Louis du Nord, where his parents always spent the summer. He 
belongs to an old family of Cap-Haitien, where he was educated. 

He entered politics when very young, having been elected to the 
legislative assembly when he was but 27 years old. After having 
served for three years, he left the assembly to enter the judiciary, in 
which he became successively commissaire in the Court of First 
Instance at Port-au-Prince, judge of the same court, examining magis- 
trate at Port-au-Prince, and commissaire in the Court of Cassation. 

In public life, M. Lescot has occupied important posts, having been 
Secretary of Public Education and of Agriculture in President Borno’s 
administration, and Secretary of Justice and of the Interior in the 
present administration of President Vincent. 

Upon leaving this last portfolio M. Lescot was appointed by the 
Government Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Haiti at Ciudad Trujillo, the capital of the Dominican Republic. 
Shortly before assuming this post he was raised to the rank of 
Grand Officier de V Ordre Honneur et Mérite by the President of the 
Republic of Haiti, in recognition of his services to his country as 
Secretary of the Interior. 

When he had been in Ciudad Trujillo for Jess than two years, his 
mission was crowned with success by finding the solution which 
allowed the Presidents of Haiti and the Dominican Republic, which 
share the sovereignty of the island, to end the bitter and ancient dis- 
pute over the question of boundaries. At this time he was appointed 
president of the Haitian Section of the Boundary Commission. The 
Dominican Government showed its high regard for his excellent work 
by conferring upon him the cross of Grand Oficial del Orden de Meérito 
de Juan Pablo Duarte and, on the eve of his departure for his new post 
in Washington, the grand cross of the same order. 

In his capacity as a member of the Haitian delegation, the Minister 
ably represented his Government at the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace which was recently held in Buenos 
Aires. He now occupies the chair of his country on the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union. 
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WV of the Americas have cause for rejoicing today.’”’ Thus 
the President of the United States, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, began 
the address that he delivered before the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union on the morning of April 14, 1937, when, on the 
invitation of the Board, he attended the special session held in com- 
memoration of the seventh celebration of Pan American Day. The 
President continued: 


We meet to celebrate Pan American Day under the happiest of auspices. All 
of the nations of the Western Hemisphere are enjoying the boon of peace, and with 
it, the orderly pursuit of the arts and sciences upon which the happiness and 
security of nations, no less than of individuals, depend. Four years ago it was 
my privilege to meet with you in the celebration of Pan American Day and now, 
as then, I bring to you and through’ you to the governments and peoples of your 
respective countries the cordial and fraternal greetings of the people of the United 
States. 

We have every reason to congratulate ourselves on the situation today as 
compared with that in 1933. At that time we were in the throes of a devastating 
economic depression. In our international relations we were confronted by the 
unfortunate spectacle of two of our sister nations engaged in bitter warfare; 
and two other States on the verge of war. We were living in a period dominated 
by the destructive forces of suspicion and fear. 

It is, therefore, with a feeling of profound satisfaction that we may today 
contemplate the great gains in our national economies, as well as-in the inter- 
national relations between the nations of the American continents during this 
four-year period. 

The war which was raging has happily been terminated; the controversy which 
almost led to war has also fortunately been solved. The nations of America 
mutually recognize their interdependence. They know today that the welfare 
and prosperity of each is largely dependent upon the welfare and prosperity of 
all. By pursuing a policy of reciprocal concessions, in which the Government of 
the United States is happy to have had a part, the nations of America have made 
important contributions to the healthy flow of trade and improved economic 
conditions. 

The progress of the last four years culminated in the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace at Buenos Aires, at which significant and far- 
reaching conclusions were reached. As you are aware, it was my personal priv- 
ilege to attend the opening session and to meet many of the leaders of American 
thought and action. The deepest impression which I carried away was the potency 
of the unity of the Americas in developing democratic institutions in the New 
World and by example in helping the cause of world peace. 

One of the outstanding lessons of the conference was the clear perception on 
the part of the delegates of the close relation existing between international 
security and the normal development of democratic institutions. Democracy 
cannot thrive in an atmosphere of international insecurity. Such insecurity 
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breeds militarism, regimentation, and the denial of freedom of speech, of peaceful 
assemblage, and of religion. Such insecurity challenges the ideals of democracy 
based on the free choice of government by the people themselves. And as a logical 
development we of the Americas believe that the continued maintenance 
and improvement of democracy constitute the most important guarantee of 
international peace. 

Moreover the delegates to the Buenos Aires Conference well understood that 
peace is something more significant than the mere absence of conflict. A durable 
peace, one that will resist the onslaught of untoward or temporary circumstance, 
is something far more positive and constructive. It demands a policy based on 
positive international cooperation, on mutual confidence, and on united effort 
in the solution of problems of common concern. In the conventions and resolu- 
tions promoting intellectual cooperation and advancing mutual comprehension 
the conference gave to the world an example which is destined to have far-reaching 
influence. 

Gentlemen of the Governing Board, during the past four years we have traveled 
far, farther, I believe than many of us four years ago thought possible. J am cer- 
tain I interpret correctly your sentiments and those of your governments and 
your peoples, when I say that we are determined to move forward toward the goal 
already in sight. On this day, dedicated to the twenty-one republics constituting 
the Pan American Union, let us pledge ourselves to giving practical effect to the 
conclusions reached at Buenos Aires, and let us dedicate ourselves anew to the 
strengthening of the bonds that unite us in the great American family of nations. 

I express to you on behalf of the Government and people of the United States, 
a deep sense of obligation and gratitude for the unswerving devotion which your 
respective Governments and peoples have given to the cause which we all have so 
much at heart—the maintenance of peace on our continent. In this beautiful 
building, dedicated to the cause of peace, it is most fitting that we assemble today 
to reaffirm our faith in the high destiny of the Americas. 


As on April 14, 1933, when President Roosevelt, participating in a 
similar meeting of the Board, reiterated his historic policy of the 
“good neighbor” and sent his cordial and fraternal message to the other 
nations of America on behalf of the Government and the people of his 
country, his eloquent words were transmitted over an extensive net- 
work of short-wave radio stations throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere, since they defined in many of its aspects the international 
policy of the United States and showed the progress made in the last 
four years in inter-American relations. 

Tt will be recalled that Pan American Day was initiated in 1930 
by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, by a resolution 
in which it recommended to the various governments of this hemi- 
sphere that a day should be set apart as a symbol commemorative of 
the sovereignty assumed by the American nations and of their volun- 
tary union. April 14, the anniversary of the creation of the Pan 
American Union in 1890, was chosen as this day. 

Upon the conclusion of the special session, the members of the 
Governing Board were the guests of honor at a luncheon given at the 
Hotel Carlton by the officers of the Pan American Society, Inc., of 
New York. 
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Early in the afternoon a large group of students assembled in the 
Pan American Union building for the presentation of a program 
appropriate to the occasion. This consisted of a play mm three scenes 
by Francisco Aguilera, representing the imaginary meeting of a Pan 
American student conference; some recitations in Spanish and brief 
addresses on inter-American subjects; and various musical selections 
played by the orchestra of one of the schools. The program was a 
ereat success and showed the growing interest awakened in the new 
generations by the progress, history, and customs of the countries of 
the world of Columbus. Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the 
Pan American Union, addressed the students. 

As the official conclusion of the celebration of Pan American Day a 
concert of Latin American music was given in the Pan American Union 
building by the United Service Orchestra and the famous Brazilian 
soprano Bidti Say4o, who received great acclaim last season as a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York. She inter- 
preted brilliantly three groups of songs, some of her native country 
and others of Argentina, Cuba, and Mexico. Of the works of the 
celebrated Brazilian composer Carlos Gomes, the noted artist sang 
an aria from the opera J/ Guarani entitled C’era una volta un principe, 
and Como serenamente from Lo Schiavo. This Brazilian prima donna, 
who was warmly applauded by the large and distinguished audience 
which filled the Hall of the Americas. has the distinction of being the 
first of her countrywomen to sing with the Metropolitan Opera. 

At the concert, Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the United 
States and chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, gave an impressive address in which he outlined the far-reach- 
ing tradition of Pan American cooperation, shown anew by the success 
of the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace that 
recently convened in the city of Buenos Aires. Secretary Hull’s words 
on this occasion were as follows: 

Pan American Day affords the republics of this hemisphere an excellent oppor- 
tunity for considering those of their major objectives which are of mutual concern 
to all of them and inquiring into the progress which they are making in attaining 
those objectives. Looking back over the twelve months which have elapsed since 
last we convened in honor of Pan American Day, we can well be heartened by 
what the record shows. 

We continued successfully during the year the long tradition of Pan American 
cooperation. Repeating the success realized by the Inter-American Conference 
which met at Montevideo in 1933, the American Republics last December in 
Buenos Aires held the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace. 
The countries of this hemisphere, committed to peace as they are by tradition 
and instinct, reaffirmed at this conference their determination to prevent war and 
agreed on several instruments designed to assure peace in this hemisphere. 

At Buenos Aires, and subsequently, they avoided both controversy and con- 


fusion in the definition of their foreign policies. They displayed their determina- 
tion to sustain all elements of relationship which are essential to a peaceful, 
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orderly, and progressive world. ‘They expressed their trust in each other. They 
affirmed anew their intention to reject all policies which would shake trust or 
undermine their mutual pledges of peace. 

They again recognized that each must abstain from interference in the affairs 
of the others. They emphasized the necessity that international agreements be 
observed if peace is to prevail. They reiterated their joint belief in the necessity 
of living in accordance with revitalized and mutally accepted rules of inter- 
national law, as the essential foundation for a peaceful community of nations. 

Armed forces can be no permanent substitute for the security that rests upon 
trust and observance of international rules of peace and good order. ‘The resort 
to ever-increasing armaments cannot bring ultimate security; their very accumu- 
lation constantly breeds terror and anxiety rather than a sense of safety. It 
wastes productive energies by which ordinary life could be improved. It leaves 
the small or unarmed States at the mercy of the reckless and the powerful. Since 
these things are so, all the greater is the significance of the determination of the 
American republics to look to the rules of international law and trust for safety 
and avoid the perilous extremes of competitive armament. It is inconceivable 
that civilized nations of the world everywhere will long delay action of the same 
kind. 

At Buenos Aires, the American nations continued their effort to free inter- 
national trade from the numerous artificial and arbitrary restrictions which still 
hamper it, and which, in themselves, constitute an important threat to world 
peace. The Republics again endorsed the principle of equality of treatment in 
commercial intercourse and gave renewed evidences of their wish to create more 
favorable opportunities for the movement of goods and services in international 
channels. Improvement in commodity price levels and increased consumption 
of goods foreshadow a period of increasingly beneficial world trade, provided the 
nations of the world allow the fullest potentialities of these developments to be 
realized by pursuing liberal and mutually profitable trade policies. 

At the same time, the troubled state of the world today, the unpredictable 
nature of the new forces at work, would make complacency both inappropriate 
and dangerous. Whether we like it or not, we live in an age of political and social 
turmoil. Ominous storm clouds overhang many parts of the world today. We 
must continually and unremittingly use the full strength of our continental soli- 
darity to advance the cause of peace and to improve the welfare of our peoples, 
insofar as that is possible through international efforts. If we in the Western 
Hemisphere can persevere and succeed, we can make a vitally important con- 
tribution to world peace. 

We can do this, I believe, because the influence of this hemisphere is completely 
disinterested. We wish to live and let live. We covet no man’s land or property. 
Our influence can therefore be exerted without ulterior motive in favor of the 
causes we hold most precious, and which we feel are essential to the preservation 
of our civilization. I believe we would be shirking our responsibility if we did 
not continuously strive toward these ends. Through devotion to peace, in princi- 
ple and in deed, our countries can properly exert an urgently needed stabilizing 
influence in a world which is woefully in need of sanity and balance. 

Whatever we of the American republics have accomplished in recent years has 
been the result of the best kind of cooperation. I fervently hope that this sort of 
cooperation may continue in the future and that it will help us all to achieve to 
the fullest the results for which we are striving to the best of our ability. 

Our road is not an easy one; it is beset with every conceivable kind of obstacle. 
We must patiently endeavor to surmount these obstacles and persevere in our 
determination that relations among the nations shall be regulated by the rule of 
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the good friend and the good neighbor. Let us continue to follow this rule in all of 
our dealings with each other and witb all other nations ready and willing to adopt 
it as the guiding principle of their policy and action. 


As can be seen by this impressive celebration and by the ceremonies 
which the press reports in other cities of the United States and in the 
other countries of the Western Hemisphere, an account of which will 
be given in a later edition of the BuLierin, the celebration of Pan 
American Day is assuming a deeper meaning with the passing of the 
years and is rapidly being converted into the visible expression of the 
unity of spirit and of ideals of the republics of the New World. 





THE PAN AMERICAN UNION IN GALA ARRAY. 


On Pan American Day the flags of all the American Republics float in front of the building, in token of 
“the voluntary union of all in one continental community.” 
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THE HABANA 
PRELIMINARY RADIO CONFERENCE’ 


GERALD C. GROSS 


Chief, International Section, Federal Communications Commission 


Upon the invitation of the Republic of Cuba, a preliminary 
regional radio conference was held in Habana, Cuba, from March 15 
to March 29, 1937, and was attended by technical delegates from 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and the United States of America. This 
conference was called for the purpose of discussing pending radio 
problems directly affecting the four countries named, and also for 
the purpose of establishing a foundation for a much more general 
conference of the Western Hemisphere, to be held in Habana, Cuba, 
begmning November 1, 1937. 

The Government of Cuba suggested the following agenda for the 
conference: 


1. Consideration of the possibility and necessity of resolving a newer and 
proper distribution of the channels corresponding to the broadcasting band 
ranging between 550 and 1600 kilocycles, especially with reference to the North 
and Central American regions and the West Indies, and, if possible, to determine 
the assignment of exclusive, shared, and local channels. 

2. Examination of principles regulating the assignment of broadcasting bands 
in the Americas for short-wave bands. 

3. Consideration of convenience of revising the North and Central American 
Agreement, signed in Mexico City, in July 1933, and referring to the bands of 
frequencies from 1500 to 6000 kilocycles. 

4. Exchange of opinions concerning allocation of frequencies in waves below 
ten meters and especially concerning interference with those frequencies, from an 
international standpoint. 

5. Proposal of measures, even if they be of a temporary nature, which may 
contribute to alleviate the interference situation which is being produced in the 
nations of North and Central America in relation to the broadcasting service in 
general. 

6. Exchange of opinions concerning other problems confronted by the Americas 
in the different features of radiocommunication, and, if possible, adoption of 
practical resolutions, such as the use of directed waves and proper geographical 
separation between stations. 

7. Proposal of new bases concerning classification and width of bands, classi- 
fication of stations according to their power, and definition of service areas of the 
different classes of stations, ete. 

8. Consideration of the problems presented in the amateur radio bands of 20 
and 40 meters. Study of the possibility of extending said bands and, especially, 
those corresponding to the radiotelephone communications. 


1 Additional information may be secured from the Federal Communications Commission, Washington, 
DAC. 
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9. Adoption of practical coordination measures and mutual aid amongst 
the neighboring nations through radiocommunication, in cases of national calami- 
ties, such as floods, earthquakes, hurricanes, ete. 

10. Study of what should, in general, be understood in radiocommunication 
as “‘good engineering standards.” 

11. Examination of the convenience of proposing and considering, in a regional 
conference of the Americas, any other matters deemed useful in avoiding the exist- 
ing conflicts, or those which may appear in the future, in radiocommunication 
in the American countries. 

12. Consideration of the convenience of calling, for the month of November 
1937, and at such place as may be decided upon, a regional radio conference for 
the purpose of defining and studying, at a meeting of all the American nations, 
their point of view in connection with the Telecommunication Conference to be 
held at Cairo in 19388. 


During the course of the conference a thirteenth question was 
added, reading as follows: 


13. Study of means to suppress inductive interference with special reference 
to diathermic and similar apparatus. 


The conference, at its first plenary session, unanimously elected 
Senator Wifredo Albanés, a member and Vice President of the Cuban 
Senate and chairman of the Cuban delegation, to serve as chairman of 
the conference. The Honorable Ramiro Herndéndez Portela, Minister 
of the Republic of Cuba to Argentina, was named to act as secretary- 
general of the conference. 

The work of the conference was divided among four main com- 
mittees under the general direction of a steering committee (Comisién 
de Iniciativas) which consisted of the chairman of the conference 
and the chairmen of the other three delegations. These committees 
were organized as follows: 


1. COMMITTEE ON BROADCASTING: 
Chairman, WauTER A. Rusu, Canada. 
Vice Chairman, IaNacto GALINDO, Mexico. 
Secretary, Nicouds Parez STABLE, Cuba. 


This committee had assigned to it for study questions 1, 2, and 5 
of the agenda. 
2. COMMITTEE ON SERVICES OTHER THAN BROADCASTING: 
Chairman, AGustin Fiores, Mexico. 
Vice Chairman, E. K. Jmrr, United States of America. 
Secretary, CARLos A. MENpIoLA, Cuba. 
To this committee were assigned questions 3, 4, 8, 9, and 11 of the 
agenda. 
3. COMMITTEE ON ENGINEERING STANDARDS: 
Chairman, T. A. M. Craven, United States of America. 


Vice Chairman, J. W. Bain, Canada. 
Secretary, Eminio Panpo, Cuba. 
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There were assigned to this committee for study questions 5, 6, 7, 
10, 12, and 13 of the agenda. 

In addition to the three working committees mentioned above, at 
the opening of the conference a committee on credentials was appointed 
to examine the credentials of the delegates; at the conclusion of the 
conference a committee on drafting was appointed to revise the 
final acts. 

At the outset of the conference it was proposed by the delegation 
of the United States and unanimously approved by the conference 
that all decisions should be unanimous. This provided a measure of 
protection to each of the nations involved and paved the way for 
harmonious agreement throughout the negotiations. 

The committees worked long and arduously and the work of the 
conference was characterized by a splendid spirit of friendliness and 
good will on the part of all the delegates. 

The work of the committees was submitted for final approval to 
the plenary sessions of the conference, and the final results of this 
work appear in a series of general resolutions” unanimously adopted by 
the conference as recommendations to the respective governments 
and a basis for discussion at the November conference. The work 
of the committees may be summarized as follows: 


Committee: Resolutions recommended 
1. Committee on Broadeasting__________--------- Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
2. Committee on Services other than Broadecasting_ Nos. 6, 7, 8, 12, and 13. 
3. Committee on Engineering Standards__-___-__-_-- Nos. 9, 11, and 14. 


I. CoMMITTEE ON BROADCASTING 


ResouuTion 1. The sovereign right of all nations to the use of every radio 
broadcasting channel is recognized. Nevertheless, the governments recognize 
that, until technical development reaches a state that permits the elimination 
of radio interference of international character, it is agreed that regional arrange- 
ments are essential in order to promote standardization and to minimize such 
interference. 

ResouutTion 2. The governments recognize that radio broadcasting service 
can be rendered in each nation by six classes of stations, each having different 
standards of service and interference conditions. 

ReEsoLuTION 3. The frequency band between 1500 and 1600 kilocycles should 
be assigned to radio broadcasting service in the Americas. 

Resoutution 4. For the purposes of this conference it is unanimously agreed 
that the words in the English language “‘clear channel” shall be interpreted in 
the Spanish language as ‘‘canal despejado”, and vice versa, both expressions 
being understood as meaning the same thing. 

For the purposes of this conference, it is unanimously agreed to accept the 
interpretation of the English words ‘‘objectionable interference” as “‘interferencia 
molesta”’ in the Spanish language and vice versa, both expressions being under- 
stood to mean the same thing. 

Resouution 5. Three categories of channels exist, namely: Clear, regional, and 
local. [The resolution continues with technical definitions related to the subject. ] 


2 The resolutions will be found in full in the Final Act of the Conference, published in English and 
Spanish under the supervision of Ramiro Hernandez Portela, secretary-general. 
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II]. CommitrEE ON SERVICES OTHER THAN BROADCASTING 


ReEsouution 6 has to do with services other than broadcasting (experimental, 
amateur, for police cars, ships, and airplanes) with frequencies above 1600 
kiloeyeles. 

RESOLUTION 7. That the 40-meter amateur band be subdivided in two parts: One 
from 7000 to 7100 kiloeyeles exclusive for radiophone amongst the Latin American 
amateurs, and the other, from 7100 to 7300 kilocycles to remain as before, only 
as a radiotelegraph band. 

RESOLUTION 8. That consideration be given to the establishment of an inter- 
national regional police radiotelegraph system with the object of taking action 
at the forthcoming regional conference of November 1, 1937. In this connection, 
the United States of America is requested to act as the centralizing administra- 
tion and to furnish not later than September 15, 1937, to the countries invited 
to the November conference, the draft of a plan for study in advance of the 
regional conference. 

RESOLUTION 12. That the frequencies higher than 30 megacycles be retained in 
an experimental status with the understanding that definite proposals concerning 
the allocations of these frequencies will be made by each country at the regional 
radio conference to be held beginning November 1, 1937. In this connection 
it appears desirable from an engineering standpoint to allocate frequencies 
beginning at approximately 40 megacycles to the television service except for the 
amateur band 56 to 60 megacycles. 

RESOLUTION 13. That, subject to:the internal regulations of each country, any 
radio transmitting station may, during a period of emergency in which normal 
communication facilities are disrupted as a result of hurricane, flood, earthquake, 
or similar disaster, carry on emergency communication with points other than 
those normally authorized. 


Ill. CommirrEE ON ENGINEERING STANDARDS 


REsoLuTION 9. The third committee of this conference (engineering) held 
several meetings, in order to comply with the task entrusted to it by the confer- 
ence, to establish the engineering standards indispensable for the fulfillment of 
the resolutions adopted by the first and second committees, relating to the topics 
submitted to the study of said committees. 

It acted, therefore, on the work rendered by said committees, making a thor- 
ough study of the problems and drawing up an extensive document, in which the 
technical principles that it considered necessary to recommend as a basis for the 
execution of said resolutions are set forth. |Limitations of space unfortunately 
prevent the insertion of the complete text of this document.| 

RESOLUTION 11 has to do with the amount of objectionable interference con- 
stituting grounds for complaint under the provisions of this agreement. 

ReEsoutution 14. It is considered that short-wave broadcasting services are 
extremely useful for the exchange of programs among the American nations but 
that they differ from the services of the regular broadcast band (540-1600 kilo- 
cycles) because the latter are essentially useful primarily for national service. In 
the determining factors for the use of short-wave broadcasts as among nations, it 
is considered that the principles which should govern the assignment to stations 
of these short waves must differ entirely from those considered in the assignment 
of frequencies in the regular broadcast band for national service, because of the 
radically different propagation characteristics between said classes of waves. 

It is considered essential that, if short waves are to be used effectively for inter- 
national service—for which they seem to be admirably suited—stations which use 
these channels should be required to use them with sufficient power to secure the 
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rendition of good international service. Insofar as the American nations are 
concerned, the distribution of short waves should be based on a principle which 
enables a proper interchange of programs from the various centers of talent, rather 
than on a principle which necessitates the distribution of frequencies from the 
standpoint of national service. 


STEERING COMMITTEE 


Two proposals originated in the steering committee and were 
unanimously approved by the plenary session. The first concerns the 
Inter-American Radio Conference to be held beginning November 1, 
1937, in Habana. Because of the fact that Habana is so central and 
so convenient for the transportation of delegates from all the American 
nations the conference went on record as accepting the offer of the 
Government of Cuba to hold the conference at Habana beginning 
November 1, 1937. It was suggested that the Republic of Cuba agree 
to invite the following 23 governments: 


Argentina Haiti 

Bolivia Honduras 
Brazil Mexico 
Canada Newfoundland 
Chile Nicaragua 
Colombia Panama 
Costa Rica Paraguay 
Cuba Peru 
Dominican Republic United States of America 
Ecuador Uruguay 

El Salvador Venezuela 
Guatemala 


The Cuban delegation informed the conference that its Govern- 
ment would take the necessary steps. 

In addition, the conference gave very careful study to a proposal 
made by the Cuban Government looking toward the establishment of 
a regional radio consulting committee for the Americas, whose prin- 
cipal functions would be supervisory. Such a committee would also 
act as the distribution center for the exchange of information concern- 
ing statistical data relative to the characteristics of stations which 
shall be authorized by the American nations under the terms of the 
November agreement. This idea was unanimously supported because 
it was felt that it is through such an organization that an effective 
means can be secured for gradually raising the standards of engineering 
employed in practice by the various nations which will become parties 
to the engineering standards of the forthcoming November agreement. 
It is also essential that information with respect to the location and 
technical characteristics of stations authorized by each nation become 
known quickly. If these factors of engineering practice and exchange 
of information are not accomplished in fact, there will result an 
inevitable confusion and lack of uniformity in the broadcast band at 
least, which would again deteriorate service to listeners. 
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While extremely important and considerable work was done at the 
preliminary conference in Habana, it must be pointed out that in 
order to bring permanent stability to the radio industry throughout 
all nations in the Americas, this work which was begun in March 
must be carried through to a successful conclusion at the November 
conference. If the same fine spirit of cooperation and good will 
which was evidenced by each of the participating nations in this pre- 
liminary conference is continued, it is only reasonable to believe that 
this goal so earnestly desired by all the nations involved will be 
successfully reached. 

Finally, warm thanks are due to the Cuban Government for its 
most generous treatment of the delegates to the conference. 











Courtesy of Department of Public Works. 


THE NATIONAL CAPITOL, HABANA. 
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JORGE ISAACS 
1837-1895 
GUILLERMO HERNANDEZ DE ALBA 


Professor at the Colegio Mayor del Rosario, and at the Colegio Departamental de La Merced; member 
of the Colombian Academies of History and Educational Science; of the Bolivarian Society of 
Colombia; corresponding member of the National Academy of History of Venezuela and of the 
History Center of Ocana (Colombia), etc. 


On the first of April Colombia and all the nations of Spanish 
America joined with lovers of Spanish everywhere in commemorating 
the fame of Jorge Isaacs. He has not burdened history with epic 
deeds; he is not memorable for economic or political ideas; nor did he 
urge his country along yet untrodden ways. A pilgrim on the bustling 
road of existence, he went quietly on his way; passed his days in the 
shelter of his home, striving only to make it prosperous; or increased 
his efficiency by encouraging enterprises sometimes contradictory and 
sometimes alien to his liking. He took surveying instruments and 
mapped the route for the dizzy road along the Dagua. He shouldered 
a rifle to lead a batallion im 1876. He was a member of congresses 
and assemblies (1866, 1868, 1869, and 1879). He edited newspapers 
in the defense of political ideals dear to him, such as La Republica in 
1867, and La Nueva Era 13 years later, when his opinions had changed. 
He was then so eager to secure the victory of his ideas that he headed 
an uprising which endeavored to turn out of office Don Pedro Restrepo 
Uribe, President of the sovereign State of Antioquia. 

The culture acquired in such celebrated Colombian institutions as 
the Colegios del Espiritu Santo, San Buenaventura, and San Barto- 
lomé in Bogota led him to devote himself to the promotion of educa- 
tion upon his return from Chile, where in 1871-72 he held the post of 
consul general. In Cali, his native city, he was assistant director of 
public instruction and in 1875, as secretary to President Conto, he 
guided the educational policy of the State. His alma mater, the 
noted University of the Cauca, paid homage to him last April in a 
magnificent oration by the great master Guillermo Valencia, who said: 
He spoke, he fought, he toiled, he explored, and in a period of feverish ardor it 
pleased him to be the guide of youth. For a brief time he directed education as 
superintendent of public instruction in the sovereign State of Cauca. The story 
of his unremitting, passionate, and ardent labors is preserved in the invaluable 
records into which he poured the wealth of his patriotic zeal, his aspirations and 


his learning. Everything is written in his own hand, in his inimitable, sober, 
flowing, and elegant style. Jealous of his efforts, he exacted of himself that 
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recapitulation of his labor so that future investigators might consult it .. . This 
is one more golden link between the memory of that glorious writer and the 
studious generation of the present. 


Some years later his reputation as an educator led the State of 
Tolima likewise to place public instruction in his hands. There 
Isaacs was the teacher of eminent Colombians, who studied in the 
classrooms of San Simon in Ibagué, the city where on April 17, 1895 
that ornament to American letters departed this life. 


JORGE ISAACS 
1837-1895. 


This Colombian author is 
well known to all students 
of Spanish as the author 
of Maria, one of the most 
famous romantie novels 
in that language. It was 
well called by a recent 
speaker ‘“‘the sentimental 
code of a race.” 
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Drawn from life by Alberto Urdaneta. Courtesy of ‘“‘El Grafico.”’ 


The Colombian Congress of 1881 enacted into law the aspiration of 
many scholars for the renewal of the memorable Codazzi Geographical 
Commission and the famous Mutis Botanical Expedition. With 
scanty funds and a trained personnel small for so great an enterprise, 
nevertheless the little expedition, under the orders of the geologist 
Carlos Mand, reached virgin territory in the State of Magdalena. In 
the party was Jorge Isaacs who, always eager to learn something new, 
toiled through primeval forests and over desolate pampas and per- 
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petual snow. He became an ethnologist after contact with the aborig- 
inal Chimilas, Businkas, Guajiros, and fierce Motilones, who were 
gentle with the fatherly soul who sought the redemption of these 
forgotten fellow citizens. After two years of hard work Isaacs was 
able to add to American studies a valuable philological contribution, 
a permanent basis for new studies. 

Such, in outline, was the life of this citizen and loyal patriot, who 
through his mother, Dofia Manuela Ferrer Scarpetta, was a relative 
of distinguished families of the Cauca Valley, and through his father, 
the Jamaican Jorge Enrique Isaacs, heir to the nostalgia of Israel. 


One day in 1864 there arrived in Bogotd, without other credentials 
than the pages of an album of verse, a young man 26 years old, pale 
of countenance, nervous of gesture, with a vague, serious look, and a 
personality awakening in others a sense of melancholy. He was 
welcomed by the literary group of ‘‘El Mosaico”’, which was then the 
guardian of the inner circle of letters. One May evening Samper, 
Marroquin, Uricoechea, Carrasquilla, Anibal Galindo and Diego 
Fallon, José Maria Vergara and Camacho Roldén, Pombo and Quijano 
Otero listened to the young poet who, after reading his verses, was 
immediately recognized as the foremost among the romantic lyricists 
of Colombia. 

Thus lasting fame was achieved by fanciful poems, gems like 
El Rio Moro and La Oracién; descriptive verses like the hymn to 
La Tierra de Cérdoba, the place that stood by him when he was ca- 
lumniated because of his political views. Don Antonio Gomez Res- 
trepo, a masterly critic of Colombian literature, gives this interpreta- 
tion of the poet’s work: 

In the works of Isaacs there is a faint oriental perfume like that emanating from 
an ancient family chest; a melancholy nostalgia like that of the Hebrews, who 
hung their harps on the willows by the rivers of Babylon; a delicate descriptive 
fancy which, sometimes using soft, hazy tints, sometimes employing vivid 
luminous strokes, paints beautiful and romantic panoramas. 

It is the Cauca Valley that appears in every line of Isaacs’ poetry; 
its infinite distances, the sound of the murmuring river, the gentle 
breeze stirring the palms, the flight of herons and doves, the mist 
rising from the fertile land, its limitless horizons. 

After his father’s fortune had suffered ever-increasing reverses, 
after the beloved estate of El Paraiso had left the family hands, after 
Isaacs’ heart had been broken by a love which, although impossible 
of realization, he cherished to the last moment of his life, the immortal 
author fell prey to that incurable melancholy which pervades all his 
pages. ‘I was still a child when J fell in love. . . . My sweet- 
heart was a 14-year-old maiden, fresh as the carnations of El Paraiso, 
and shy as a newly captured dove. I was all heart (and so shall I be 
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until I die) and my heart was entirely hers. That pure and affec- 
tionate maiden was my constant dream, the dream of my 18 years, 
brought to life by a miracle. Afterwards . . . came the war.” 
(Thus wrote Isaacs to his intimate friend Dr. Luciano Rivera Garrido, 
likewise a notable author.) Many times he wished to resist this love, 
but his sensibility always betrayed him. He sought to dull his 
emotions by listening to the clash of revolution and by exhausting 
his energy in the pestilent and harsh environment of the all-devouring 
jungle, but the latter, far from being exhausting, stimulated him to 
write the American poem found in the eternal pages of his novel 
Maria. 

“T lived there like a savage, at the mercy of the rain, always sur- 
rounded by a nature which, although beautiful, repelled all attempts 
at civilization and had as weapons venomous reptiles and the poison- 
ous exhalations of the forest.” It was then that this great romantic 
created the mystic figure of Maria, “the American Eve’’, as she has 
been called, the embodiment of perfection, modesty, and tenderness; 
an ethereal being at whose passing roses seem to drop their petals, 
the lake to murmur, the streams to sing, the breeze to waft its fra- 
grance, and the birds to tremble with happmess. “Maria,” said the 
poet Maya in his address at the Isaacs centenary, “is more than a 
book. It is the sentimental code of a whole race, the lovers’ breviary 
of a nation, the faithful portrayal of a beautiful region, a vivid and 
exact handbook of local customs, a delightful treasury of fresh phrases 
and graceful turns of speech, a notable picture of patriarchal customs, 
a sunswept gallery of mountain types and country lasses, all sketched 
in the open air with the forest for a roof. But above all these things 
this novel, like the tales of chivalry, is a lofty and enduring lesson in 
idealism, an inspired textbook of fervent friendship, and a treatise 
on the purest love, in which death itself and the gloomy forebodings 
abounding in the book produce a supernatural atmosphere that makes 
the mystic tremble when he reads of the final mystery in words that 
by themselves illumine the night of the tomb.”’ 

Isaacs created a feminine ideal which even outside the idyllic Cauca 
Valley flourishes in every intellectual clime. The artist enjoys the 
marvelous pictures which, emanating from Isaacs’ own personality 
and mind, delight and thrill him; the poet is transported by the music 
and sweetness of the atmosphere, and strikes his lyre whenever, like a 
slender gazelle, like a breath of perfume, like a crystal-clear wave, the 
figure of Maria appears; the psychologist is interested in all the figures 
of the drama; the sociologist rejoices at the tableaux in which the 
nostalgia of the freed slave alternates with the sentimental tremolo 
of boatmen on the Dagua. It is here, in the descriptions of the tor- 
rent, of the impressive solitude of the vast forest, of the dizzy fall of 
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the water that dashes itself noisily into a multitude of drops, while 
man himself is insignificant, that Isaacs reaches the heights where he 
may indeed be called Master. 

The fame of Jorge Isaacs, creator of the most beautiful feminine 
ideal, ideal in inspiration, but often real in this America of ours— 
which seems to be the refuge of the spirit that once urged on western 
civilization, but now hesitates before the new and barbarous advo- 
cates of material delights—the fame that so greatly ennobles the 
memory of this illustrious Colombian is his consecration of spirit, 


MONUMENT TO 
JORGE ISAACS AT 
CALI, COLOMBIA. 


Cali was the birthplace of 
Isaacs, the centenary of 
whose birth was commem- 
orated on April 1, 1937. 
The scene of his- best 
known work, Maria, is 
laid in the beautiful Cauca 
Valley in which Cali is 
situated. 
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the triumph of the ideal over what is fleeting and transitory. To this 
renown all the nations of our oasis-continent pay homage, recognizing 
that this is the home of the spirit. Additional proof, if proof be 
needed, can be found in the many translations of Maria current in 
every clime, in the guerdon of tears paid to its pages since it was first 
published in 1867, and finally in the centenary commemoration which 
on the 1st of April, brought together in Cali, the city of Isaacs’ birth, 
the most splendid tributes of American letters to the name and work 
of Jorge Isaacs. 
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CHILE AND ITS PROGRESS 
IN MANUFACTURING 


I 
NATIONAL INDUSTRY '* 


WALTER MULLER 


President of the Society for the Improvement of Manufacturing 


Cueans in general do not yet comprehend the enormous 
progress made by our national industry during the last few years, 
as regards both quality and quantity. The periodical expositions of 
national manufactures are a revelation to most people. There are 
many who on such occasions learn that the articles that they have been 
purchasing as imported are entirely the products of Chilean capital, 
technical skill, and effort. 

In stating the preceding we are dispensing with any discussion of 
economic theories, which would lead us far afield. We are aware of 
the fact that all countries in the world have raised customs barriers, in 
order to defend their domestic production, and of the fact that our 
exports have suffered the consequences of this foreign policy. Lacking 
foreign exchange to pay for imports or making use of it only to obtain 
from abroad the absolutely essential things that our country does not 
produce, we have been able, thanks to the varied and efficient 
industrial production of the country, to maintain the civilized stand- 
ard of living which we have happily attained. 

Few people have tried to imagine what would have happened to us 
in the present depression, in which the world is still involved, if our 
industry had not existed at the time when our nitrate and copper 
exports dropped so sharply and when our credit was cut off abroad. 
Our industry has not only provided us with almost all the necessities of 
life but has furnished wages and salaries for a considerable part of our 
population. The rise in industrial production in recent years has 
contributed much to mitigating the results of the depression and its 
attendant unemployment and poverty. 

Two factors of foreign origin—calamitous for the world, but beyond 
our intervention and help—have had a great influence on the develop- 
ment of our industries. 


1 From “Economia y Finanzas’’, Santiago, January 1937. 
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A BUSINESS STREET, 
SANTIAGO, CHILE. 


Chilean industry has shown 
a large increase in recent 
years, developing in ex- 
tent and variety under a 
protective tariff during 
the World War and the 
depression. Food prod- 
ucts occupy a prominent 
place in manufactures. 


IN VALPARAISO. 


This city, founded more 
than 400 years ago, rises 
from modern wharves on 
the Pacific and a substan- 
tial business district near 
by to residential sections 
on the hills along the bay. 
Sugar refining and the 
manufacture of cigarettes 
and chocolate are among 
the industries of the city 
and environs. 
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The last European war deprived us of many imports. The large 
industrial countries devoted all their industrial capacity and all their 
skill to the destruction of each other. Our industry grew and was per- 
fected so that it furnished many articles which formerly had been 
imported. Necessity forced many of our fellow citizens to discover 
that Chilean coal was as good as imported coal. Otherwise, because 
of the great preference for foreign things, this recognition would have 
been delayed for many years. 

The depression that has been weighing heavily on the world since 
1929 exemplifies in our case the adage that it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good, for it has been a strong incentive to the de- 
velopment of Chilean industry. Since the country found it impossible 
to pay for imports it has seen the index of national production rise 
from 100, in the years 1927 to 1929, to 153, in the last part of 1936. 

It is only just to recognize that Chilean industrialists knew how to 
respond to the situation, bringing devotion, ability, and capital to the 
task of increasing production. The combination of difficulties in 
importing the necessary machinery not produced in the country, of 
barriers to bringing in ingredients or raw materials that it is still neces- 
sary to import, and of heavy taxes to be paid has not constituted 
an obstacle sufficient to prevent the enterprising spirit of our indus- 
trialists from showing itself in the highly satisfactory development 
of our industry. We do not have recent data for comparative 





A CHILEAN IRON SMELTER. 


Chile is fortunate in having iron mines. 
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POWER TRANSMISSION LINE. 


The development of new sources of electric power has greatly benefited Chilean manufacturers. 


estimates of what manufacturing industry means to the country. 
The 1930 census, however, showed that the industrial population 
formed 23.8 percent of the total active population. With regard to the 
number of persons employed, this number was second to agriculture. 
It is quite possible that the percentage may be much higher today. 
The production index which we cited above shows only the rise in 
quantity; the increase in value is necessarily much greater. 
Superficial observers critize Chilean industry by saying that under 
the protection of customs duties, which they consider unduly high, 
manufacturers raise their prices until they are equal or very nearly 
equal to the price of similar imported products, and that industrialists 
thus make large profits. It is very easy to demonstrate the contrary, 
although there may be isolated cases that warrant the observation. 
Almost all the manufacturing companies of medium or large size 
are organized in the form of corporations. The amount of capital 
needed and ease of management have caused this type of organization 
to be preferred. In the year 1935, the last year for which we have 
complete figures, Chilean corporations as a whole earned 6.8 percent 
profit on their paid capital. The industrial group earned 6.35 percent 
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A SANTIAGO BREWERY. 


Upper: Shipping the beer; lower: Interior of the brewery. 


this rate being lower than that on government bonds. No one can 
assert that this profit, obtained by so much effort and so many risks, 
is too high, and much less can it be asserted that it is obtained by 
exploiting the public under the protection of an excessive tariff. 

The foregoing statement is made without disregarding the fact that 
there are certain exceptional cases, and that artificial industries have 
been developed under the shelter of customs barriers. However, it is 
proper to recall that countries which should use our natural products 
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have set about manufacturing nitrate, for the reasons that we all 
know, making commercial interchange with them very difficult 
for us. 

What our industry needs in order to continue its prosperous progress 
is a well-considered national economic policy, stable in character. 
The avoidance of new and unforeseen taxes; the maintenance of fair 
customs duties under the protection of which industries have been 
created and have grown; measures against the dumping of stronger 
countries, which can ruin Chilean industry, since it does not have 
their unlimited capital; credit at moderate rates of mterest and for 
long terms, and other similar measures form the greatest stimulus to 
increasing production. 

We must not forget that, lastly, the only way of improving the 
standard of living of our entire population is by producing more. A 
living wage, which we consider just and necessary, is only a different 
distribution of the present national income. If we do not wish to 
take from those who have too much, in order to give to those who do 
not receive enough to live on, it is necessary to produce more and to 
have all of the inhabitants of the country benefit from this greater 
production. 

Everything remains to be done in the way of training employees 
and workers for production. Our worker is naturally intelligent but, 
with few exceptions, he has not had an opportunity to learn his trade 
as well as he should and his knowledge is only routine. It is hardly 
worth while to emphasize another thing which has been so widely 
recognized in many publications; we refer to the bureaucratic tendency 
of our secondary teaching. 

A reform which would stimulate the people to productive work and 
dignify manual labor would be a great aid to industry, which often 
pays its competent workers wages higher than those paid to office 
employees in positions to which members of the middle class aspire 
and in which they then vegetate without further possibility of 
advancement. 

If a true economic policy of utilizing our raw materials were adopted, 
and if we would perfect our advanced social legislation by ending the 
abuses committed under its cover, the industrial future of the country 
would be brilliant and one of the most important factors in the great- 
ness of our country. 


Tat 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION ? 


Chilean manufacturing industries experienced a great development 
in the years 1934 and 1935, the general index calculated by the Office 


2 From “ Boletin Mensual’’, Central Bank of Chile, January, 1937. 
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of the Director General of Statistics showing a rise of 9 percent from 
1933 to 1934 and a rise of 15 percent from 1934 to 1935; last year the 
rise in industrial production continued, but in a less pronounced 
manner than in the two preceding years. The general index for man- 
ufacturing industries in 1936 shows an increase of 4 percent over 1935. 
In 1935 production increased in all the industries considered in making 
up the index, with the exception of the shoe industry; in 1936 the 
increase was not so wide-spread. Comparing the partial indexes for 
that year with those for 1935, it is noted that glass production de- 
creased 30 percent, woolen yarn 23 percent, pasteboard 18 percent, 
cement 13 percent, soap 6 percent, and shoes 4 percent. On the 
other hand, match production increased 23 percent, sugar 8 percent, 
textiles 7 percent, tar and beer 6 percent, respectively, and paper, 
tobacco and coke 4 percent. 

CHILEAN INDUS- 


TRIAL PRODUCTION 
AND SALES, 1929-1936. 


Produccion y ventas indusiriales 
(indices: Prom.1927, 28 ,29= 100) 







Average of 1927, 1928, 1929= 
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Sales of manufactured products were also higher in 1936 than in 
1935, and the index shows a rise of 6 percent. From 1933 to 1934 
sales rose 11 percent and from 1934 to 1935, 12 percent. The greatest 
increase was in sales of coke, which went up 42 percent; this was 
followed, in order of importance, by sales of sugar, which increased 
15 percent; paper, 14 percent; matches, 13 percent; beer, 9 percent; 
soap, 7 percent; and tar, 5 percent. Sales of other commodities were 
lower in 1936 than in 1935. Sales of woolen yarn fell 30 percent; 
pasteboard, 26 percent; glass, 20 percent; shoes, 7 percent; and textiles 
and cement, 1 percent. 

The index of light and power shows an increase of 8 percent in 1936 
over 1935. In the latter year it rose 9 percent in comparison with 
the index for 1934. 
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VALPARAISO EXPOSITION OF INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE 


The commemoration of the fourth centenary of the city of Val- 
paraiso, Chile, in September 1936 gave rise to a series of events, among 
which perhaps the most important was the Exposition of Industries 
and Commerce, organized by the Central Chamber of Commerce. 
More than 300 firms from all over the country sent exhibits, in order 
to show to the fullest extent the progress attained in recent years by 
Chilean industry and commerce. The food industry, whose progress 
in its various branches places it in a position to compete advantage- 
ously in world markets, was especially prominent. The great devel- 
opment of the biochemical and pharmaceutical industries and the 
progress of the various industries based on the mineral wealth of the 
country were impressively shown. The Exposition of Plastic Arts, 
organized in connection with the Industrial and Commercial Exposi- 
tion, also attracted attention because of the quantity and excellent 
quality of the works exhibited. 





ENTRANCE TO THE VALPARAISO INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL EXPOSITION. 


Il INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATION 


Tue Third Inter-American Education Conference will be held in 
Mexico City, August 22-29, 1937. The conference will take place 
in the handsome Fine Arts Building, placed at its disposition by the 
Department of Public Education, which is sponsoring the meeting. 

According to the official notice, the purposes of the conference are 
the same as those of the preceding one, held in Santiago, Chile, in 1934. 
They are stated as follows: 


(1) To bring together the most representative educators of the American 
nations, thus furnishing to American leaders the opportunity for fellowship and 
association in the service of education. 

(2) To encourage a close and cordial union of the countries of America by means 
of education, inspiring in youth a sense of American solidarity and cooperation. 

(3) To promote the exchange of information on the following matters: 

(a) Orientation of education in each American country; 

(6) Organization of their education and of educational systems; 

(c) Means of improving, morally and materially, educational entities and 
the situation of the teaching profession in all branches of education. 

(4) To advance cultural and pedagogical relations between the universities 
and colleges of every kind in the countries of America. 

(5) To bring about an exchange of ideas, experiences, and practices in the 
field of pedagogic technique and scientific research. 


The active members of the conference will be: 


1. The Secretary and Assistant Secretary of Public Education of Mexico, the 
President of the National University, the president of the Workers University, 
the presidents of State universities and principals of secondary schools, the State 
directors of education, the chiefs of division of the Department of Public Educa- 
tion, and the members of the National Board for Higher Education and Scientific 
Investigation. 

2. Official delegates appointed by each of the American Republics. 

38. Teachers who have distinguished themselves in their work and who are 
appointed by the Ministers of Education of the American Republies or directly 
invited by the Organizing Commission. 

4. The present presidents of teachers’ associations, or delegates representing 
them. 

5. Delegates appointed by scientific, cultural or educational organizations 
interested in the problems to be discussed by the conference. 


Appointments of active members must be received in the office of 
the Secretary General of the Organizing Committee prior to August 
15, 1937. 

There will also be cooperating members of the Conference. All 
persons and legally constituted organizations in the American coun- 
tries are eligible for such membership, provided they register in the 
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office of the Secretary General of the Organizing Commission prior 
to August 15, 1937 and pay the admission fee of five pesos. 
The conference will be divided into the following sections: 


. Nursery and Pre-School Education. 

. Primary and Normal Education. 

. Secondary Education. 

. Technical Education. 

. University Education. 

. Workers Education. 

Rural Education. 

Education of Indigenous Races and of Socially Backward Groups. 
General and Unspecified Subjects. 


CHNAMAWHY HE 


Spanish will be the official language of the conference, for dis- 
cussions and resolutions. Nevertheless, papers and communications 
may be presented in English or Portuguese, accompanied by the 
respective translations into Spanish. 

The Organizing Committee of the conference is composed of the 
following persons: 


Honorary President: 
Lic. GonzaLo VAsqusz VELA, Secretary of Public Education of Mexico. 


Honorary Members: 

Prof. ApoLFo CIENFUEGOS y Camus, Ambassador of Mexico in Guatemala, 
Chairman of the Mexican Delegation to the Second Inter-American Education 
Conference, held in Santiago, Chile. 

Dr. PeprRo pre Asa, former Dean of the School of Philosophy and Letters, 
and Principal of the National Preparatory School of Mexico; now Assistant 
Director of the Pan American Union. 


President: 

Lic. Manuet R. Patactos, Chairman of the Advisory Technical Commission 
of the Department of Public Education, Professor in the National Normal School 
and in the Workers University of Mexico. 


Secretary General: 

Prof. Enrique Brutrin, Professor in the National University and in the 
National Normal School, member of the National Academy of Science and of 
the National Academy of Medicine, Life Secretary of the Mexican Society of 
Natural History. 

Assistant Secretary: 

Dr. ENRIQUE ARREQUiIN, former President of Michoacan University, Secretary 
General of the National Board for Higher Education and Scientific Investigation. 
Treasurer: 

Sr. Francisco G. Garcia, Chief of the Administrative Division of the Depart- 
ment of Public Education. 

Members: 

Prof. RararEL MénpeEz Acuiree, Director General of Urban and Rural Primary 
Education in the States and Federal Territories, of the Department of Public 
Education. 

Prof. Juan B. Sauazar, Chief of the Division of Secondary Education of the 
Department of Public Education. 

Prof. Ignacio MArqueEz, Chief of the Division of Agricultural Education and 
Rural Normal Schools, of the Department of Public Education. 
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Ing. JUAN DE Dros Batis, Chief of the Division of Higher Technical, Industrial, 
and Commercial Education of the Department of Public Education. 

Prof. Joaquin JARA Diaz, Chief of the Division of Primary and Normal Educa- 
tion in the Federal District, of the Department of Public Education. 

Prof. RoBpERTO REYES P&REz, Chief of the Division of Workers Education of 
the Department of Public Education. 
Cooperating Members: 

Sra. ConcHa Romero JAamMEs, Chief of the Division of Intellectual Cooperation 
of the Pan American Union. 

Srita. Etena Torres, Member of the Rural Education Board, and Member of 
the Mexican Delegation to the Second Inter-American Conference on Education. 

Prof. RaraEL Ramirez, Member of the Board of Agricultural Education, and 
Member of the Mexican Delegation to the Second Inter-American Education 
Conference. 





PALACE OF FINE ARTS, MEXICO CITY. 





CONEVET PERF Or EXPE his 
ONGWHE CODIFCATION 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Tue Committee of Experts on the Codification of International 
Law, which opened its sessions at the Pan American Union on April 
5, 1937, ended its labors on April 19 with the signing of a Final Act 
setting forth its conclusions. 

The committee considers that the time is now opportune to con- 
clude a Pan American treaty which will consolidate and integrate 
the rules for the codification of international law in the Americas 
established by the various Pan American conferences. For this pur- 
pose it recommends that the national commissions of codification, 
provided for in a resolution of the Seventh International Conference 
of American States, held at Montevideo in 1933, undertake the study 
and preparation of such a treaty, for eventual consideration by the 
governments at one of the conferences. In the interval, while the 
treaty is being elaborated and ratified by all the Republics of the 
continent, the procedure of codification established by the Monte- 
video Conference and by the Inter-American Conference on the Main- 
tenance of Peace, held last December in Buenos Aires, is to govern. 

Under the present system, the subjects considered ready for codifica- 
tion go through the following consecutive stages of study and investi- 
gation: the national commissions study the matters considered sus- 
ceptible of codification; from the national commissions the topics go 
to the three permanent commissions of codification located, respec- 
tively, at Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and Habana; the Committee of 
Experts then receives the projects and submits its recommendations 
to the governments; from the governments the drafts pass to the 
International Commission of American Jurists, which has been in 
existence since 1906. The final stage is the consideration of the draft 
projects by one of the International Conferences of American States. 

In this process, the Pan American Union has the réle of an imter- 
mediary or liaison agency between the various codification entities 
and submits periodic reports on the progress of codification to the 
governments. It is also charged with the preparation of a compara- 
tive report on the principles of Pan American convention law in order 
to facilitate the study of these principles by the codification entities. 

In connection with the functions to be performed by the Pan 
American Union, the Final Act signed by the Committee of Experts 
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recommends that the governments inform the Union in regard to 
the work accomplished by the national commissions in order that 
that organization may keep the 21 Republics in touch with develop- 
ments in the codification movement in all parts of the continent. 

The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace 
referred six special topics to the Committee of Experts for study and 
the submission of recommendations to the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States which is to meet at Lima next year. These 
special topics are the following: Definition of the aggressor, applica- 
tion of sanctions and prevention of war; the Mexican Peace Code; 
coordination of arbitration and conciliation treaties; nationality; 
immunity of government vessels; pecuniary claims. These subjects 
were divided among the members of the Committee, who will study 
them in their respective countries. They plan to meet one month 
before the opening session of the Eighth Conference for the purpose 
of preparing in final form the recommendations they will present 
to that Conference on these subjects. 

The members of the Committee of Experts who attended this 
meeting are among the most outstanding international jurists of the 
Americas. They were: Afranio de Mello Franco of Brazil, Chair- 
man; Victor M. Matrtua of Peru, Alberto Cruchaga Ossa of Chile, 
Luis Anderson Mortia of Costa Rica, Eduardo Sudrez of Mexico, 
and Edwin M. Borchard of the United States. 
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FROM THE CARIBBEAN 
TO THE PACIFIC 


BEATRICE NEWHALL 


Assistant Editor, Bulletin of the Pan American Union 


I. VENEZUELA 


Hicuways: They are a symbol of our present civilization; 
man is building them faster and using them harder than at any time 
in the world’s history. They are giving compatriots a new under- 
standing of the various angles of national problems, and citizens of 
one country a chance to catch a less one-sided and superficial picture 
of another. In the United States the road and the automobile have 
interacted to develop each to a superlative degree; the highway from 
the United States border to Mexico City, although less than a year 
old, has witnessed a steady stream of cars carrying eager passengers 
to whom the road has given a fine opportunity for foreign travel; 
and in South America the spectacular highways of the Incas have 
worthy successors in a network of roads which, overcoming almost 
insuperable obstacles, are drawing together regions isolated for 
centuries. 

Notable among such in South America are the connecting highways 
in Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador which enable the traveler to 
motor, except for one short stretch in Colombia, from La Guaira on 
the Caribbean to Babahoyo on the Guayas River, a short distance 
above Guayaquil, the chief Ecuadorean seaport. The Simon Bolivar 
Highway, as it is unofficially known, thus traverses the territory which, 
under the name of Greater Colombia, comprised the first independent 
Republic in South America. The magnificence and variety of scenery 
encountered as you leave sea level and proceed through the solitudes 
of the Andes at a variety of altitudes up to 13,500 feet is a rewarding 
experience for any traveler. 

Perhaps you want to know more about a trip through these three 
little-visited countries. The present article is based on personal 
experiences during February, March, and April, 1937, and will try to 
answer, in the main part or in the appendix of practical details, such 
pertinent questions as when to go, whether to take your own car, what 
formalities must be complied with, what conditions will be, how long 
it will take, how much it will cost, and other queries. 
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The trip should be taken in the dry season, for parts of the highway 
are impassable and others uncomfortable in the rainy season. The 
fact that that season does not coincide in the three countries to be 
visited limits your choice as to the time of year to go; by traveling from 
north to south and starting overland in February or March, you will 
probably have good weather en route. Occasionally, it is true, you 
will be choked with dust from a passing car, but that is infrequent 
and temporary. 

Do not take your own car, if you want to get the maximum enjoy- 
ment from the trip. In the first place, you avoid expense and red tape 
in entering and leaving a country. In the second place, you will be 
traveling continuously through the Andes, and the road twists and 
turns, up and down, in and out and round about the mountain sides, 
and you experience all altitudes from sea level to over two miles above 
it—on one stretch the road rises nearly 5,000 feet in a distance of 30 
miles. Therefore, while you travel on the whole over good dirt roads 
and the traffic is not heavy, the driver not only cannot enjoy the 
scenery en route, but will be under a physical strain which will leave 
him exhausted at the end of the day. In the third place, gasoline 
stations are few and far apart, repair stations fewer, and it makes for a 
much more comfortable trip to put the responsibility on some one 
else and the wear and tear on some one else’s car. And finally, com- 
fortable cars with competent drivers are available wherever you need 
them en route. 

It is perfectly safe and entirely feasible to travel alone, for man or 
woman, but an ability to speak and understand Spanish well enough to 
deal with the more ordinary exigencies of travel will contribute to the 
value and enjoyment of the trip, and in fact is almost essential. A 
companion, however, will treble the pleasure and profit to be gained 
from the experience, as well as divide the expense. 

If you start out by sea, you will sail into the port of La Guaira early 
in the morning and, if you are lucky enough to have a clear day, you 
will store safely away in your mental memory book the sunrise over 
the Venezuelan Andes. As you near the shore, you will marvel at the 
way La Guaira has found a precarious foothold on slopes that descend 
straight into the sea, with practically no level ground between their 
green folds. There is little to detain you there, once you have passed 
through the customs, so you hire an automobile and start your moun- 
tain climbing only a few feet from the shore. 

This initiation gives you a foretaste of what you will find en route 
as to scenery and engineering; the chief differences are that this road 
is paved, with guard rails at the more dangerous points, and that there 
is much more traffic. In less than 25 miles you rise 4,000 feet, playing 
tag with glimpses of the sea, ever farther below, until you cross the pass 
and descend a thousand feet to Caracas, spread out between the hills. 
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The length of your stay in Caracas will depend upon the friends you 
have or make there, the amount and intensity of your sightseeing, your 
eagerness to start out on the road. You will find the Caraquefos 
cordial and hospitable, and life in the sundrenched capital so pleasant 
that you will be loath to leave. In the center, the older part of town, 
the narrow streets run straight between blocks of one-story houses, and 
no matter in which direction you happen to look, the street always 
ends with a vista of green cloud-capped mountains. Indeed, the 
clouds which hang low or float fleecily over the Caracas valley will be 
one of your most vivid memories of the city. Are you interested in 
history? There is the birthplace of Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, 
arranged as a small museum. Behind the university, in the same 
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A MODERN BRIDGE IN CARACAS. 


On the 19th of December Boulevard, which skirts the city of Caracas, modern art has been used to adorn 
this bridge. 


block, is the Bolivarian Museum, where among relics of purely national 
significance you may be surprised to find an old print representing the 
tumultuous welcome given by New York to General Piez (President 
as well as Founding Father of Venezuela). You may be fortunate 
enough to be allowed a glimpse of the famous sword which a grateful 
Peru gave to Bolivar after his victorious campaign there. Its finely 
chased steel blade is encased in a golden scabbard, and the hilt is 
ablaze with diamonds. The diamond-studded emblem of the Orden 
del Sol, also bestowed upon the Liberator by Peru, is another treasure 
kept in the museum vaults. The Pantheon contains the tomb of 
Bolivar and cenotaphs to Miranda and Sucre, and is as well the re- 
pository of the ashes of many later national figures. The statue to 
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FEDERAL DISTRICT BUILDING, CARACAS. 


The government of the Federal District (which includes the city of La Guaira as well as the Capital) is 
housed in this new building in which modern architecture has been adapted to harmonize with the older 
buildings of the city. It faces the Plaza Bolivar, the main square, where band concerts are given Sunday 
nights. 


George Washington, on one of the principal boulevards, needs no ex- 
planation; but until you see the statue of Henry Clay in a green little 
park, in the background a willow grown from a sprout from Wash- 
ington’s tomb at Mount Vernon, you may not have remembered that 
he was foremost in advocating that the United States recognize the 
newly independent Republics of South America. The Elliptical Salon 
in the Capitol, where the President holds his receptions to the diplo- 
matic corps, is a gallery of paintings covering the ceiling and the walls, 
representing famous battles and revolutionary heroes. The Academy 
of History has a fine library and some valuable documents, including 
the 62 volumes of memorabilia collected by Miranda during his 
lifetime. 

Are you interested in the people of Caracas and their life? You 
have material enough to satisfy a variety of interests. There is the 
market, aglow with flowers and sweet with the strains of caged song- 
sters, while behind this decorative exterior are prosaic vegetables, 
exotic fruits, and all the fascinating miscellaneous wares which go to 
make up such an institution. Work on behalf of women and children 
is being advanced, notably in the day nursery under the Ministry of 
Public Health and Welfare and in the Maria Teresa de Toro Maternity 
Clinic, the work of the public-spirited Association of Venezuelan 
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Women. The Ateneo, a women’s organization over seven years old, 
takes the lead in cultural matters, and its headquarters are constantly 
in use for concerts, lectures, art exhibits, and other activities of that 
kind. 

Do you want to see the picturesque? You will find it on every 
corner and at all times of day, from the lottery ticket vendors who try 
to sell their wares at every turn, to the Sunday night band concerts 
in the Plaza Bolivar. And while the central part of the city has a 
homogeneity that adds to its charm, the growing city offers wide 
variety, from the development offering better homes for working 
people south of the city to the fashionable suburban sections of El 
Paraiso, La Florida, the Country Club. 

The distance from Caracas to the Colombian border is less than 
800 miles, and the trip can be made not uncomfortably in four days, 
but if you wish to savor the countryside and see something of the 
towns along the route, a week is none too long. That will give you 
a whole day at Mérida and another at San Cristdbal, two interesting 
and distinctive mountain cities. The nature of the regions through 
which the highway passes makes it impossible to estimate your time 
as you would do at home. 

Plan to leave Caracas not later than 8 o’clock in the morning, which 
means that you had better arrange for the car to be at the hotel at 
7.15. As you leave Caracas, you will be stopped at the first of many 





THE CAPITOL, CARACAS. 


In the Oval Room, in which Presidential receptions to members of the Diplomatic Corps are held, are 
paintings of outstanding men and events in Venezuelan history. 
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alcabalas en route (there are eight the first day). The alcabala in 
Venezuela, situated at the entrance or exit, or both, of many towns, 
was formerly a traffic control station, but now merely keeps traffic 
records; an official takes down the number of the car, asks the driver’s 
name and to see his identification papers, and the passenger’s name. 
As English names are apt to be difficult for the Spanish-speaking, it 
is a good idea to have a supply of printed cards to hand out on such 
occasions. 

After leaving Caracas, you will find the road cut high on the moun- 
tain slopes; the bare rocks, where a foothold—or tire hold—for auto- 
mobiles has been blasted out, gleams gray in the midst of green slopes. 
Far below in the narrow valley you can see the railroad track, keeping 
to the lowest levels; you also see some of the 86 tunnels through which 
it passes on its way to Puerto Cabello. 

For the first few hours the mountains, which lie in irregular folds 
like crumpled pieces of paper, are so close together that there is prac- 
tically no level land in the valleys for agriculture. Farther on, how- 
ever, the valleys are increasingly wider, until one comes to the spacious 
valley in which Maracay is situated. 

An hour out of Caracas you pass through Los Teques, noted for its 
lovely parks, and on the outskirts you will pause to admire, across a 
ravine, the well-kept grounds of the present President’s country 
estate. San Mateo, through which you pass some time later, not only 
boasts the old church in which Bolivar is said to have worshipped, 
but is remarkable for the fact that until a recent decree made the 
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MODEL RURAL HOME NEAR MARACAY. 


Outside Maracay, on the highway from Caracas, the Government has recently established an agricultural 
settlement. Farmers will be able to purchase homes such as this at reasonable prices, payment to be 
extended over a long period of years. 
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ON THE WHARVES, PUERTO CABELLO. 


Vessels from many nations draw up to the piers in this, the third port of Venezuela, which ships such agri- 
cultural products as coffee, cacao, and tobacco. It derives its name, ‘‘Port Hair’’, from the excellence of 
the harbor, in which it is said to be possible to moor a boat by a hair. 


inhabitants change, the houses had their front door in the rear. 
To enter from the street one had to pass through the corral, at the side 
of the house, where a well trained watchdog would take care of un- 
welcome intruders. Outside San Mateo, too, is the Bolivar sugar- 
mill, once part of the Liberator’s estate; across the road and at the head 
of a steep climb, is a small historical museum, surrounded by flowers 
and with swallows darting in and out under the veranda roof. It is on 
the site of a building where, during the War of Independence, Ricaurte 
blew himself up with the munitions stored there, to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of the Spaniards. 

In from three to four hours, depending on the amount of time spent 
in stops en route, you will reach Maracay, where the former President 
had his headquarters. Now that the Government is actually as well 
as nominally in Caracas, the town seems empty, and the de luxe hotel 
so deserted that unless you are with a numerous group, you will feel 
conspicuous by your presence. You will have an excellent lunch 
there but if you prefer to eat in less vast surroundings, you will find a 
delicious meal, served more rapidly, at La Barraca, a restaurant at 
the entrance to town. 

Forty miles from Maracay lies Ocumare de la Costa, and if you 
don’t mind a long and tiring day for the beginning of your trip, you 
might like to drive down there and back. The road goes through the 
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mountains and in its descent to the sea passes through as wide a 
variety of vegetation and agricultural zones as possible in so short a 
distance, from pines to palms—or to be more explicit, corn, coffee, 
cacao, rubber, sugarcane, bananas, coconuts, among other things. 

If you turn off to the left just before reaching the alcabala on the 
outskirts of Maracay, you will pass the air field and in a few minutes 
reach the shores of Lake Valencia, whose 170 square miles make it 
one of the largest inland lakes in the Republic. The road ends at a 
small neat park, decorated with large concrete figures in a pre- 
Colombian style of sculpture. Although a few years ago the lake 
was a favorite center for merrymaking, as two idle excursion boats 
attest, now it is quite deserted, and those of its 22 islands that you can 
see rise from an untroubled surface. 

If you have not gone down to Ocumare, you will reach Valencia, 
a thriving city with a fine university and lovely parks, before three 
o’clock. After a brief rest, until the heat of the day has somewhat 
abated, drive out to the Battlefield of Carabobo, where Bolivar’s 
defeat of the Spanish forces, in 1821, assured the independence of 


SWIMMING POOL, 
BARQUISIMETO. 


Across the River Turbio 
below the city is a dense 
grove of palm _ trees 
through which a clear 
brown stream meanders. 
This feeds a swimming 
pool, very popular with 
the townsfolk. 
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Venezuela. It is less than an hour’s drive, and the rather over- 
whelming monument rises above a small well-kept park fragrant with 
gardenia bushes. An avenue lined with sixteen very good bronze 
busts of heroes of that historic encounter leads to an ornate archway 
under which lies the Unknown Soldier of Venezuelan independence. 

An early morning start from Valencia will enable you to breakfast 
at Puerto Cabello, at a hotel built out over the water. As the sun 
rises the mountains take on a bewildering variety of hues, which you 
will enjoy as the car winds down the sinuous road whose sharp turns 
demand good nerves, a clear eye, and a steady hand. The unruffled 
surface of the protected harbor is a pale blue in the early morning 
light, and it is easy to credit the legend that the port was given its 
name because it was said a vessel could be safely moored by a hair. 
The city ranks third among Venezuelan ports, and at its wharves 
are vessels of many nations, unloading foreign merchandise or taking 
on coffee, cacao, cotton, tobacco, hides, lumber or other commodities 
from the hinterland. At one end of the waterfront, near the hotel, 
small boys are eager to dive for coins. 

From Puerto Cabello you retrace your steps for about five miles to 
El Palito, where at the alcabala you leave the fine paved two-lane 
highway and start on the dirt highway which leads westward toward 
the Pacific. For some time you will drive through thick tropical 
forest, the tall trees festooned with stout possessive vines, an occa- 
sional patch of pasture or cultivated land breaking the monotony. 





TOWN IN THE VENEZUELAN ANDES. 


On the steep windswept slopes of the Andes, the industrious Venezuelan mountaineers wrest a living 
from well-cultivated fields. 
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BETWEEN TIMOTES AND MERIDA. 


The forest rises so high above the road that other landmarks are 
invisible, so unless you have a very good sense of direction, you may 
be surprised, a little later on, to find a range of mountains between you 
and the sea; zigzagging through the wall of green, it is easy to lose 
sight of the fact that you are going south as well as west. 

About three miles beyond San Felipe, in the hamlet of Cocorote, 
there is a very well known establishment where you may stop for 
lunch, if you wish to sample small town cooking. Before three you 
should be in Barquisimeto, in the foothills of the Andes. Itisa pleasant 
city with wide paved streets, and two delightful parks: Bolivar Square 
across from the Hotel Aleman (whose owner once lived in Texas), 
and Ayacucho Park, larger, and formally laid out, with rosebushes 
between clipped hedges. For an afternoon drive, a serpentine rutted 
road leads down to a particularly wide empty river bed, across which 
is a grove of palms; under their shadowy heights a clear brown stream 
feeds a formal swimming pool whose cool waters are deservedly popular 
with the Barquisimetans. 

After Barquisimeto, which you leave after an early breakfast, the 
landscape changes. For the first two days, green was the predominant 
color. The mountains which limited the horizon on all sides varied 
in their tones of green, those farther inland being somewhat browner, 
but none of them were bare. There were few flowers, nearly all of 
them on trees: one, leafless, has yellow flowers like giant buttercups 
scattered sparsely over its gray branches; another leafy one, rather 
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Courtesy of Senor Spinetti Dini. 


A TYPICAL STRETCH OF THE BOLIVAR HIGHWAY. 


flat topped, is covered with a pale brick-red flower which seems to 
erow in clusters; still another shows bright red flowers on its bare 
twisted boughs. 

But on your third day, the birds and flowers which you may have 
missed hitherto begin to be evident; the soil, instead of being a rich 
dark brown, is now red, now dazzling white; the land is very dry, with 
ereat gullies like miniature Grand Canyons where in the rainy season 
the water has washed the soil away; and cactus of different varieties 
covers the fields for mile upon mile. You have also crossed dry river 
beds, where there was little or no water, although in the wet season 
they are raging torrents, but on your way to Carora this morning you 
will drive for miles in a river bed, sugarcane and bananas competing 
with nature in the raw. After you learn that when it rains the current 
is strong enough to sweep away automobiles with their passengers, you 
realize why the dry season is preferable for travel on the road. The 
deeply concave cobbled streets of Carora—so built to carry away the 
more easily the floods of water which quickly accumulate during the 
rainy season—were never designed for automotive traffic, but even so 
the quaint charm of the town will make you want to pause for a brief 
visit instead of driving straight through. 

All this day you have still traveled in the lower Andes, with no great 
changes in altitude, and before five o’clock you will be in Valera, where 
you will probably spend the night. About 25 miles farther up, on a 
side road, is the town of La Mesa de Esnojaque where Don Federico, 
the owner of the Villa Ingeburg, sometimes takes a few guests. At this 
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season of the year his place is apt to be full, for residents of Mara- 
caibo flee from the heat to this cool and healthful resort, so unless you 
are sure that rooms are waiting for you, it is unlikely that there will 
be accommodations if you appear out of a clear sky. Valera is hot, 
however, since it is lower, only about 1,800 feet above sea level, so if 
you yearn for cooler and more rarefied atmosphere another hour and a 
half will take you almost 5,000 feet higher, in only 30 miles, to Timotes, 
where the Hotel Méndez offers you unpretentious but pleasant 
accommodations. 

The next day’s journey will be one of the outstanding features of 
the entire trip, for you go on and up to cross the Venezuelan Andes 
at the highest pass over which a highway runs, at 13,500 feet above 
sea level. The landscape and the type of people you meet have 
changed radically. At Timotes there were flourishing truck gardens, 
but after you cross the pass you find the hillsides intensely cultivated, 
mostly with wheat. The stone walls are reminiscent of those of 
New England, whose hardy pioneers never tried to plough slopes 
as steep as those on which you note newly-turned furrows, or the 
pale green of nascent grain. Here and there is a stone walled enclo- 
sure, a threshing floor; many of.them will be in use, from one to seven 
horses milling around to trample out the grain. 

If you leave Timotes between 8.30 and 9.00 (for whether you stay 
there or not, you will breakfast there) you will reach the pass around 
eleven o’clock, when the warmth of the sun will temper the wind and 
you will not be uncomfortable out in the open. It is a good place 
to gather frailejones, a cousin of the dandelion whose gray green 
leaves and stalks are covered with a fuzzy wool. Although you are 
up above the timber line, you will still see plant life, for the ground 
and rocks are covered with mosses and lichens. 

Mucuchies, a few miles beyond the pass, is a small town whose 
pride is a particularly woolly kind of large dog, renowned as a watch- 
dog throughout the country for his loyalty and bravery. His exact 
origin is unknown and it is more than probable that he is a mixture 
of several breeds. You will already have heard his praises sung in 
Caracas, although your friends there who boast of one will tell you 
that theirs is a cross-breed whose smaller size is more suitable to a 
city home. 

By the side of the road stands the condor-crowned monument “‘to 
the glory of Bolivar’’, and in the light of your recent travels you have 
a new understanding of what was involved in his epic crossing of the 
Andes (farther west, to be sure, and in even more rugged terrain) 
with a small body of poorly-clad and ill-nourished troops. 

For the rest of the day’s journey you go down and up and then 
down again. The road sometimes winds in dizzy curves around the 
mountains, sometimes meanders across a wide valley which looks so 
deceptively level that you wonder why a straight line was not chosen. 
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A turn in the road about 2 o’clock brings you face to face with 
Mérida, across a deep chasm. It is about a quarter of an hour, how- 
ever, before you enter its broad clean streets, after having twisted in 
and out around one mountain and crossed to another, beneath which, 
on a level spur, lies the city. Five thousand feet above sea level, it 
has a delightful climate, fresh and cool in the early morning and at 
night, and not too hot in the daytime. If you want to break your 
journey, this is an ideal place in which to doit. Behind the cathedral 
rises Bolivar Peak, always snowcrowned; in a charming little garden 
park overlooking the eastern canyon stands what is claimed to be the 
first statue to Bolivar ever erected; the market, especially animated 
on Mondays, is a model of cleanliness; the flower-filled patio of the 
University invites to learning; and the whole atmosphere of this, one 
of the oldest Venezuelan cities—founded in 1558—makes Mérida a 
delightful place to stop for a day. 


BOLIVAR PEAK FROM 
THE MAIN SQUARE, 
MERIDA. 


The eternal snows of Bolivar 
Peak gleam behind the 
cathedral tower, while in 
the foreground appears the 
statue of the Liberator in 
the Plaza Bolivar, as the 
main square in every 
Venezuelan town is called. 





Courtesy of Sefior Spinetti Dini. 
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The longest day’s journey in Venezuela is the one between Mérida 
and San Cristébal; it takes between 10 and 12 hours, depending upon 
how much time is spent in stops along the road. At Lagunillas you 
will feel repaid for turning off the main highway to visit a tiny lake 
just behind the town, for the reflection of the cloud-crowned moun- 
tains on its placid surface will be one of your treasured memories. 
The day is one of contrasts, too—at one point you go from frailejones 
to cactus in 20 minutes; you wind up and down around the mountains, 
under, through and over clouds; and sometimes, when the mists clear, 
you can look down at valleys more than a mile directly beneath you. 

Although there are inns en route that enjoy quite a reputation, it 
is preferable to take your lunch, and as you eat it you will find yourself 
trying once more to describe adequately the scenery and your reaction 
to it, in such a way that when you write it down (which you won’t) it 
will give your absent friends some faint idea of your experiences 
without using a constant stream of superlatives. 

After passing through sunny valleys—and even at 1,500 feet it 
can be very warm—and crossing two pdramos—and at 9,000 feet 
it can be cool—late in the afternoon you enter San Cristébal. There 
the Hotel Royal, the most pretentious you have seen since leaving 
Maracay, will make you very comfortable. 

If you are loath to leave Venezuela, you will find that an extra 
day in San Cristébal will offer you a variety of experiences. There 
is a publicly-owned asphalt mine just outside the city, the mineral 
coming from the mine in such a state that it can be used for paving 
without further treatment, so that for the cost of labor alone San 
Cristébal is having a fine new paving system. If you are interested 
in social institutions there is a new milk station—in which modern 
equipment has been installed—that can care for 300 underprivileged 
youngsters three years old or younger; and just outside the city is 
an intelligently run farm school to which juvenile offenders are sent 
by the courts to get.a new start in life. And if you want to see a 
different sort of countryside, drive out through the coffee-growing 
estates in the nearby valleys, and perhaps stop at the model farm 
on the outskirts of the city to see what is being done to improve the 
sugarcane, coffee, bananas, papayas, oranges, and other agricultural 
products grown in the region. 


(Installments on the Colombian and Ecuadorean sections of the trip, with a practi- 
cal appendix, will appear in subsequent issues.) 
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Reported by 
THE LIBRARY OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Accessions.—The National Libraries of Brazil, Chile, and Colombia, 
which regularly send depository collections to the Library of the 
Pan American Union, were generous with their contributions the past 
month, the Brazilian library having sent 23 pieces, the Chilean some 
40 volumes and pamphlets, besides several magazines, and the 
Colombian 14 pieces. 

The Brazilian shipment included 12 volumes of a new series being 
published in Rio de Janeiro, entitled Problemas politicos contem- 
poraneos, in which political questions of national and international 
significance are discussed by representative Brazilian authors. Also 
received were a new edition of the biography of José Thomaz Nabuco 
de Araujo, statesman of the Empire, by his son Joaquim Nabuco, 
statesman and diplomat of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; 
and the third complete edition of the Historia geral do Brasil. The 
latter, which was written in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
treats of Brazil before its separation and independence from Portugal 
in 1822. 

The collection received from Chile contained numerous laws and 
recent government reports. 

The library in Bogotd sent a number of congressional documents, 
among which may be mentioned the first volume of an alphabetical 
index to the Congressional Archives. This covers letters A to D of the 
complete index for the period from 1819 to 1935. The excellent 
Compilacion sobre propiedad industrial, made by Francisco de Angulo 
B., chief of the Industrial Property Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce, comprises decrees, laws, treaties, and 
judicial decisions on this subject. Eduardo Posada’s Numismdtica 
colombiana gives in detail a description of more than 170 medals and 
decorations. 

Library expansion.—Both the National Library in Santiago, Chile, 
and the one in Bogotdé have been authorized by laws enacted this 
year to increase their programs. The Chilean resolution, made by 
the Direccién General de Bibliotecas, authorizes the establishment of 
periodical files in the provincial libraries of the nation so that local 
news may be kept both for historical and for current use. A decree 
of the Colombian government states that one hundred copies of every 
book, pamphlet, magazine or any other publication printed by the 
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National Printing Office, or by a private printing-house under the 
auspices of a government office, shall be sent to the National Library 
for exchange with foreign countries. 

The famous Buenos Aires daily, La Prensa, now in its sixty-eighth 
year of publication, has a public library, established some years ago, 
which contains more than 20,000 volumes, consulted by more than as 
many readers annually. Wishing to give them even greater facilities, 
the newspaper opened in March 1937 a light, comfortable, open 
shelved library, which is larger than the old one. 

American Documentation Institute—A recent item in the United 
States papers states: 

The American Documentation Institute has been incorporated on behalf of 
leading national scholarly, scientific and informational societies to develop and 
operate facilities that are expected to promote research and knowledge in various 
intellectual fields. 

A first objective of the new organization will be to develop and apply the 


new technique of microphotography to library, scholarly, scientific and other 
material. 


Microphotography is the photography of books and other objects 
on small films, which can be projected in larger size for study. Much 
material can thus be stored in a very small space. 

Postal Congress —The Fourth Postal Congress of the Americas and 
Spain was held in Panama in December 1936. To date the Library 
has received the following documents of the congress, in Spanish: 
A general agreement for the operation of the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain (replacing the agreement signed in Madrid in 
1931); regulations for the execution of the agreement; dispositions 
relative to air-mail service; recommendations of the Congress; agree- 
ment concerning postal money-orders; and agreement on parcels-post. 
Representatives from all the Pan American nations and from Spain 
and Canada attended the congress. 

Periodical notes —Carlos Gomes is the subject of a special issue of 
the Revista Brasileira de Musica published by the Instituto Nacional 
de Musica of the University in Rio de Janeiro on the occasion of the 
first centenary of this renowned composer’s birth. This number of 
the review (volume III, fasc. 2, July-November, 1936), contains 400 
pages of biographical essays, studies of Gomes’ operas, critical studies 
of his technique and other phases of his art, some of his letters, a 
bibliography of articles and books about Gomes and his works, a list 
of phonograph records of his music, and a 32-page supplement, 
containing selections from the opera Joanna de Flandres, first presented 
in 1863. 

An interesting new periodical is Bibliotecas y Libros, a monthly 
review of which the first issue is dated April, 1937. Published in Cali, 
Colombia, as the organ of the Biblioteca del Centenario, this first 
number pays tribute to Jorge Isaacs, native son of Cali and author 
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of the novel Maria, on the centenary of his birth. (See also p. 459.) 
The contents include several articles on Isaacs, a history and descrip- 
tion of the Biblioteca del Centenario and other articles on books, 
reading, and related topics. 

Occasionally the West Coast Leader, a weekly of Lima, Peru, pub- 
lishes special numbers, devoted to particular topics. The two most 
recent which have come to hand are issues dated September 1936 and 
December 1936. The first is an industrial number, and contains a 
series of road maps and illustrated descriptions in English and 
Spanish of the industries of Peru, with names of the leading com- 
panies. The December issue is devoted to Ecuador; it consists of 
descriptive, commercial, industrial, financial, and agricultural material, 
in English and Spanish. This issue also has numerous pictures. 

The Library’s accessions during the past month numbered 300. 


A few of the interesting books received are listed below: 

Diccionario de la legislacién boliviana . . . formado, anotado y concordado por 
el abogado Ernesto Palza 8S. 28. ed., corr. y aum. Cochabamba, Imp. Unién 
Palza, 1936. t. I, 12. pte.: 4 p.1., 853 p. 194 em. Contents.—Cédigo civil.— 
Ley de organizacién judicial.—Procedimiento civil—Ley del notariado.—Ley 
de expropiaciones.—Matrimonio civil—Divorcio.—Derechos reales—Ley de 
aguas.—Impuestos sobre sucesiones hereditarias y sobre transferencia de bienes 
raices y valores mobiliarios.—Papel sellado.——Demas leyes pertinentes promul- 
gadas hasta la fecha. [The first edition of this dictionary, now exhausted, was 
issued in 1919. The present volume (part I only of the first ‘‘tomo’’) contains 
a large number of civil laws, including the complete civil code, arranged alpha- 
betically by topic, with annotations giving the source of each article.] 

Problemas internacionales [por] E. Diez de Medina. La Paz, 1936. 3 p. lL., 
295 p., 2 1. 26 em. [This collection of articles and lectures by the Bolivian 
statesman and former Minister of his country in Washington expresses his attitude 
on many international topics, as well as on some Bolivian questions. Some of 
the major topics of which he speaks are free transit of munitions, neutrality, 
arbitration, Pan Americanism, the League of nations, and the relations of Bolivia 
with some of her neighboring States. ] 

Aspectos da cultura norte americana. . . . SAo Paulo, Companhia editora na- 
cional, 1937. 351 p., 11. diagrs. 1915 em. [This volume is a collection of 
contributions by thirteen of the leading educators of Brazil, a diplomat, a jour- 
nalist, and two students, on various cultural aspects of life in the United States.] 

Historia geral do Brasil, antes da sua separacdéo e independencia de Portugal 
[pelo] Visconde de Porto Seguro. . . . 3. ed. integral. . . . S. Paulo, Cayeiras 
[etc.] Companhia melhoramentos de Sao Paulo (Weiszflog irmaos incorporada) 
[1936] 5 v. plates, ports., maps. 2314 em. [Volume I] is 4. ed.] 

Um estadista do Imperio, Nabuco de Araujo; sua vida, suas opinides, sua epoca, 
por seu filho, Joaquim Nabuco. Nova ed. S. Paulo, Companhia editora nacional; 
Rio de Janeiro, Civilizacgao brasileira, S./ A./ editora, 1936. 2 vy. fronts. (ports.) 
22% cm. 

Indice alfabético, 1819 a 1935 [del] Archivo del Congreso nacional. 
Bogota, Imprenta nacional, 1936. v.1. 985 p. 24% em. 

Debate sobre la situacién econémica y financiera del pais [en la] Camara de 
representantes. [Bogotd] Imprenta nacional, 1937. 145 p. 24! em. 

Compilacién sobre propiedad industrial, codificada y ordenada por Francisco de 
Angulo B. .. . [Bogotd, Imprenta nacional, 1937] 100, [2] p. 24 cm. (Publi- 
caciones del Ministerio de agricultura y comercio). On cover: Tercera edicidn. 
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Numismatica colombiana [por] Eduardo Posada. Bogota, Imprenta nacional, 
NOS eevee LOORDs te Ia) 24cm: 

Derecho internacional piblico, por Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante y Sirvén. 

Habana, Carasa y cia., 1937. Tomo IV.: 559p. 24cm. Contents.— 
Derecho internacional ptiblico penal. [The latest volume of Dr. Bustamante’s 
thorough study considers international penal law in all its aspects.] 

Aportaciones para una politica econémica cubana [por] German Wolter del Rio; 
informe presentado al honorable sefor Presidente de la Reptiblica en octubre de 
1936, siendo Secretario de hacienda el autor. Habana, Ucar, Garcia y cia. 
[c. 1937] 321 p. 2 fold. tables. 24 ecm. Contents.—Capitulo I. Observa- 
ciones sobre algunos problemas econémicos de la nacién.—Capitulo II. Consi- 
deraciones sobre problemas sustantivos de la hacienda nacional, o sea, sobre la 
vida financiera del estado.—Capitulo III. Indicaciones adjetivas o de mecanica, 
0 sea, sobre la organizacién de la Secretaria de hacienda. [Dr. Wolter del Rio 
presents this report on the economic and financial conditions of Cuba after a 
period of thoughtful study. The chapter on economic conditions contains data 
on national income, labor, public works, public utilities, agriculture, land, money, 
and banking. The chapter on finance discusses the federal budget, taxes of 
various kinds, especially those on natural resources and agricultural products, 
and the national debt. In the chapter devoted to the organization of the Depart- 
ment he proposes some changes. Other subjects mentioned are pensions, free 
zones, customs archives, the lottery, financial statistics, revenue and expenditure 
data, collection of taxes, and tariffs. ] 

Origenes de la nacionalidad ecuatoriana [por] Alberto Mufioz Vernaza. : 
Quito, Editorial Gutenberg, 1937. cover-title, 112 p., 11. fold. map. 22 em. 
[In this brief study the author considers the history of Ecuador from pre-historic 
times up until the first decade of the nineteenth century, when independence was 
declared.] 

Posibilidades agro-econ6micas del Ecuador [por el] Dr. Francisco Banda C. . . . 
Quito, Imprenta nacional, 1937. 3 p. 1., v-xiv, 416 p. plates, tables. 215 cm. 
[Dr. Banda is Director general of commerce in Ecuador. He tells of the many 
agricultural products of Ecuador and of their industrial and commercial value, 
especially of those which may be exported. Pictures of many products supple- 
ment the text.] 

Defensa de mi criterio histérico [por] Federico Gonzalez Suarez. Quito [Talleres 
tipogrdficos municipales, 1937] 4 p. 1, [iii}-vi p., 1 1., 284 p., 11. plates, ports. 
27 cm. (Publicaciones del Archivo municipal. [X] vol. XII) [A previously 
unpublished work comes before the public in this Defensa, published by the Quito 
municipal council following its publication of Jiménez’ biography of the historian- 
archbishop of Quito (see BULLETIN Notes of March 1937). Gonzalez Suarez’ long 
history of Ecuador (Historia general de la Republica del Ecuador) caused much 
comment when it was published. In the present work he defends himself against 
the accusations made at that time.] 

Petén-Itza; revista anual dedicada a difundir lo que ha sido y es, la cuna de los 
histéricos Mayas. Flores, Guatemala, Tip. “‘América’ de F. Castaneda Rubio 
y hnos., 1937. [88] p. illus., ports. 31cm. [This is the first issue of a publica- 
tion which will be published annually and will contain various data on the depart- 
ment of Petén, Guatemala. The first one describes all the municipalities of the 
State, tells of the historical and economic significance of Petén and includes mate- 
rial on the famous remains of the Itzd empire.] 

Histoire du droit Haitien. . . . par Me. Thalés Jean-Jacques. . . . 
1ére ed. Port-au-Prince [Imprimerie Telhomme] 1933. t. I: 908, 40 p. 253 
em. [The author has a long period of legal study and of service on the bench as 
a background for writing this history, which discloses the sources for some his- 
torical events of national importance. The work covers the period from the 
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discovery of Haiti, describing the Indians and their legal institutions, up to 1902. 
The present volume extends to 1848. At the end of this volume is included the 
author’s thesis for the licentiate of law, entitled Hypothéque légale de la femme 
mariée. | 

Balance cuatricentenario de la fisiologia en México, por José Joaquin Izquierdo. 

. México, Ediciones ciencia [Casa editorial Cultura] 1934. 3 p. 1., iii-vi, 
5-358 p. illus., plates, ports., diagrs., facsims. 24cm. [In connection with the 
commemoration of the centenary of the School of Medicine of Mexico in 1933 (see 
Adam Carter’s article in the BuLLETIN of November 1933) the author decided to 
tell the four-hundred-year story of the evolution of thought and teaching of 
physiology, at first in the old School, established in the year 1580, which existed 
through the first third of the nineteenth century; then in the century of the new 
school from 1833 to 1933. Asa history of physiology and the medical sciences in 
Mexico this book brings out the most important names and the most valuable 
scientific developments not only in Mexico but in the world in general, since 
many of advances abroad were accepted by it, for the public good.] 

IV Congreso postal américoespanol. Convenio. Reglamento de ejecucién del 
convenio. Disposiciones relativas al transporte de la correspondencia por la via 
aérea. Votos del congreso. Panama [Imp. nacional] 1936. 41 p. 28 em. 

IV Congreso postal américoespafol. Acuerdo relativo a encomiendas postales. 
Panama [Imp. nacional] 1936. 12 p. 28 em. 

IV Congreso postal américoespaiiol. Acuerdo relativo a giros postales. Panama& 
[Imp. nacional] 1936. 12, [12] p. forms. 28 cm. 

Labores y proyectos para la reorganizacién de la instruccién en Venezuela [pub- 
licacién del] Ministerio de educacién nacional. Caracas, Cooperativa de artes 
graficas, 1936. xi, 222 p. tables, diagrs. (part fold.) 32%cm. [By means of 
graphs and tables the Ministry of education shows the startling amount of illiteracy 
in the republic of Venezuela and then describes in detail the complete reorganiza- 
tion of the educational system under the new administration, including the estab- 
lishment of 840 new schools of all types, conducted by new educational methods. 
This report is dated December, 1936.] 

Harvey, iniciador del método experimental; estudio eritico de su obra De Motu 
Cordis y de los factores que la mantuvieron ignorada en los paises de habla 
espanola, con una reproduccién fascsimilar[!] de la edicién original y su primera 
version castellana, por José Joaquin Izquierdo. ... México, Ediciones cien- 
cia [Casa editorial ‘“‘Cultura’”’] 1936. xvii, [i], 398 p. ports., diagrs., facsims. 
2315 cm. [As a professor of experimental physiology, Dr. Izquierdo is keenly 
interested in writing of his illustrious predecessor, William Harvey, whose study 
published in 1628 established him as the discoverer of circulation of the blood. 
Of especial significance in this volume is the complete fascimile edition (in Latin) 
and the first Spanish version of De Motu Cordis, with a long historical discussion 
of why the translation had never been made before. |] 

La municipalidad de Panama. [Panama, Editorial Novel limitada] 1936. 
3 p. 1., [5}-109, [3] p. illus., ports., fold. map. 23 em. [Editorial Novel limitada 
publishes this book as information for the tourist visiting Panama. Included are 
articles on history, economics, finances, education, government, and noted figures 
in the city’s life.] 


Listed below are some of the most recent accessions in English: 


Rio, by Hugh Gibson. ... Garden City, New York, Doubleday, Doran 
& company, inc., 1937. xvi p., 1 1., 263 p. plates. 23% cm. [Hugh Gib- 
son introduces the reader to Rio de Janeiro just as he met it in 1933 when he 
went there to serve as Ambassador of the United States to Brazil. A complete 
word picture of the beautiful city is supplemented by 32 full-page photographs 
taken under the author’s direction. 
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LIBRARY, BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 


Life in a Haitian valley [by] Melville J. Herskovits. New York and London, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1937. xvi, 350, xix p. 32 plates on 16 1. 23 cm. [Professor 
Herskovits shows that all Haitian life is a composite of African and European 
life, both transplanted to a foreign land, and points out how a distinctly Haitian 
life is evidenced in culture, in social customs, in religion, and even in work and 
other everyday experiences. He thanks the several learned societies of the 
United States whose financial support and encouragement enabled him to make this 
comprehensive study, and acknowledges as well the official aid he received in Haiti.] 

A journey in time: Peruvian pageant, by Blair Niles. . . . Indianapolis and 
New York, The Bobbs-Merrill company, publishers [c. 1937] 311 p. front., 27 
plates, fold. map. 24 cm. [Novel in presentation, this most recent work of an 
author who has devoted many volumes to Latin American countries outlines the 
history of Peru in pageant form, the author herself taking the “journey in time’’ 
from 2,000 years ago down to the present, when we find her in modern Lima. 
The excellent photographs are the work of her husband.] 

Reciprocity; a national policy for foreign trade, by William S. Culbertson. 
: New York and London, Whittlesey house, McGraw-Hill book company, 
ine. [c. 1937] x,298 p. 24cm. [Dr. Culbertson was formerly vice-chairman of 
the United States Tariff Commission, and, more recently, Ambassador to Chile. 
He is the author of several books on foreign trade. In Reciprocity he discusses 
the American commercial policy and describes the economic development of the 
United States as a background for this particular topic in American trade relations.] 

International monetary issues, by Charles R. Whittlesey. . . . led. New 
York and London, McGraw-Hill book company, inc., 1937. ix, 252 p. 5 diagrs. 
21 ecm. [Among the international monetary issues which the author discusses 
(the work is devoted to international aspects only) are the gold standard and fixed 
and variable exchange rates.] 


New magazines and those received for the first time are listed 
below: 


Boletin postal; érgano oficial de la administracién de correos. Guayaquil, 
1937. Ano 2, n° 66, 3 de abril 1937. 10 p. 20x30cm. Monthly. Address: 
Apartado 1326, Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

El Economista hondureno; 6rgano de la sociedad de peritos mercantiles y con- 
tadores publicos. Tegucigalpa, 1937. Ano 12, n° 1, febrero 1937. 24 p. 
19 x 26 em. Monthly. Editor: Agustin Cérdova R. Address: 74 Calle 
Norte, n° 10, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 

Revista de la economia nacional; editada por el Banco Central de Guatemala. 


‘Guatemala, 1937. Afio 1, n° 1, enero 1937. 58 p. 20 x 27% cm. Monthly. 


Address: Banco Central de Guatemala, Guatemala, Guatemala. 

Excelsior; revista mensual de artes, letras y variedades. Tegucigalpa, 1937. 
Afio 1, n° 1, febrero, 1937. 24 p. 22% x 30 cm. Monthly. Editor: Samuel 
Diaz Zelaya. Address: Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 

El Contador moderno; contabilidad, comercio, industria, finanzas, economfa, 
legislacién. San Pedro Sula, 1937. Afio 1, n° 3, enero 1937. [87] p. 15 x 22 
em. Monthly. Editor: Tomds Cdlix Moncada. Address: San Pedro Sula, 
Honduras. 

Senderos; letras, artes y ciencias. San Pedro Sula, 1937. Afio 1, n° 1, 1° de 
abril 1937. 20 p. 22 x 28 cm. Monthly. Editor: Miguel A. Quifiones. 
Address: San Pedro Sula, Honduras. 

El Detective internacional; revista mensual de técnica policial. Tijuana, Baja 
California, 1937. Afio 4, n° 12, marzo 1937. 34 p. 22 x 30 cm. Monthly. 
Editor: Joaquin Aguilar Robles. Address: Ave. México no. 103, Tijuana, Baja 
California, México. 
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Vanguardia; revista revolucionaria de educacién. México, D. F., 1937. noe 2, 
febrero 1937. 32 p. 16 x 23 cm. Monthly. Editor: Ramén Garcia Ruiz, 
Address: Apartado postal 7991, México, D. F., México. 

Criterio; 6rgano de la asociacién de periodistas. Panama, 1937. Afo 1, ne 4. 
febrero 1937. 30 pj illus. 23 x 30 cm. Monthly. Editor: Rodolfo Aguilera 
Jr. Address: Asociacién de Periodistas, Panama, Panama. 

Elite; publicacién oficial del Club uniédn. Panama, 1936. Afio 3, n° 12, 
diciembre 1936. 46 p. illus. 23 x 30cm. Monthly. Editor: Modesto Avila. 
Address: Apartado 109, Panama, Panama. 

Maribel; revista de la mujer argentina. Buenos Aires, 1936. Afio 5, n° 12, 
10 noviembre, 1936. 102 p. illus. 22x 29cm .Monthly. Editor: Maria Isabel 
L. Robledo. Address: Esmeralda 116, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Archivos do instituto de educagado. Sado Paulo, 1936. Anno 2, n° 2, setembro, 
1936. 244 p. 16 x 23 cm. Irregular. Address: Universidade de Sado Paulo, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Boletim estatistico—Statistical bulletin. Rio de Janeiro, 1937. n° 9, janeiro, 
1937. 98 p. 18 x 24% ecm. Monthly. Address: Banco do Brasil, Caixa Postal 
1142, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Times of Brazil. Sao Paulo, 19387. Vol. 18, no 36, April 2, 1987. 22p. 27x37 
em. Weekly. Editor: C. B. Wreford-Glanvill. Address: Rua Ypiranga 402, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Revista del maestro. Bogotd, 1937. Vol. 1, n° 2, febrero, 1937. [31] p. illus. 
23 x 33% em. Monthly. Address: Ministerio de educacién nacional, Bogota, 
Colombia. ? 

Bibliotecas y libros; 6rgano de la Biblioteca del centenario. Cali, 1937. Ano 1, 
n° 1, 1° de abril, 1937. 60 p. illus. 2414 x 33 cm. Monthly. Editor: Alfonso 
Zawadzky. Address: Carrera 5a, n° 606-610, Cali, Colombia. 

Arte, ciencia y trabajo; editada por el personal técnico de la Escuela superior de 
artes y oficios. Habana, 1937. Vol. 1, n° 1, enero—febrero, 1937. 34 p. illus. 
15% x 23 em. Bi-monthly. Address: Escuela Superior de Artes y Oficios, 
Habana, Cuba. 

Luz; revista mensual ilustrada. Habana, 19387. Afio 1, n° 1, April, 1937. 
28 p. illus. 23 x 31 em. Monthly. Address: D’Strampes y San Mariano, Habana, 
Cuba. 

Revista oficial de la lonja del comercio de la Habana. Habana, 1937. Ano 49, 
n° 3, 10 de marzo de 1937. 31 p. 23x 31cm. Monthly. Editor: Dr. Antonio 
M. de Ayala. Address: Lonja 3r. piso, Habana, Cuba. 

Boletin mensual; 6rgano de informacién y propaganda del departamento de obras 
publicas, comunicaciones, ete. Quito, 1937. Amo 1, n° 2, enero, 1937. 51 p. 
22 x 31 cm. Monthly. Tables, maps, diagrs. Address: Quito, Ecuador. 

Revista de actualidades peruanas; publicaci6n de la oficina de propaganda, publi- 
caciones y cultura del ministerio de relaciones exteriores. Lima, 1937. Ano 1, 
n° 1, 15 de febrero, 1937. 10 p. 2144 x 28 em. Semi-monthly. Address: Lima, 
Peru. 

Revista pedagégica. Arequipa, 1937. Afio 1, n° 4, marzo, 1937. [35] p. 18 x 26 
em. Bi-monthly. Address: Escuela Normal de Varones, Calle Sucre 103, 
Arequipa, Peru. 

Neighbors—The magazine of the Americas. Washington, D.C. 1937. Vol. 1, 
n° 1, May, 1937. 80 p. illus. 24% x 33 em. Monthly. Editor: A. Barreto. 
Address: 1314 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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NEW CHILEAN LAW BENEFITS EMPLOYEES OF 
PRU Alte IRIS 


Employees of private firms in Chile are to receive increases in sal- 
aries varying trom 10 to 60 percent in accordance with a law approved 
by Congress last February. The increases vary according to the 
number of years employees have served the same firm and the salaries 
which they have been receiving. No employee, however, may be paid 
less than a living wage. This will be determined in each Province by 
a mixed commission in which employers, employees and the Govern- 
ment will be represented. A central mixed commission to meet at 
Santiago is also provided. Until the commissions determine what the 
living wage shall be in each department the law fixes it temporarily; 
for the great mass of employees residing in the populated central zone 
it will be 400 pesos a month. In addition to his salary, an employee 
with a dependent mother, wife, or children, will receive an additional 
sum, according to the number of dependent persons, to be taken out 
of a special fund to which employees will contribute 2 percent of their 
salaries supplemented by an equal amount from the employer. Em- 
ployees must also contribute 1 percent of their salaries to the forma- 
tion of a special fund to assist unemployed private employees. The 
retirement fund of employees to which employers and employees have 
been contributing 5 percent of salaries is to be increased by an addi- 
tional contribution on the part of employers equivalent to 3.33 per- 
cent of each employee’s salary. The employee may withdraw this 
contribution when he leaves, either voluntarily or by dismissal, and 
may borrow it for home-building purposes. The provisions of the 
Chilean Labor Code by which dismissed employees received 1 month’s 
salary for every year of service is no longer in effect as from January 1, 
1937, the date on which the law went into effect retroactively. A 
dismissed employee, however, is entitled to his indemnity for service 
prior to that date. 

Commenting editorially upon this law El Mercurio, of Santiago, 
Chile, says: 

Upon signing the decree which puts the law into effect President Alessandri 
achieved the realization of long-cherished ideals steadfastly pursued and took, one 
may well say, the first step toward the effective improvement of that great social 
group, the middle class, so many times called worthy of the best efforts of govern- 
ment and so seldom receiving a real measure of protection from those who 
govern. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
IN ECUADOR 


A decree issued in Ecuador on December 15, 1936, provides for the 
establishment of a social-insurance fund for workers and salaried em- 
ployees in industry. The fund will be a part of the National Welfare 
Institute, deriving its income from a contribution equal to 10 percent 
of wages, payable in equal parts by the insured and their employers. 
In addition to the contributions there is an entrance fee and a deduc- 
tion payable on all wage increases. The rate has been fixed by the 
managing committee of the institute at 30 percent of the first month’s 
wages received in regular employment, and 30 percent of the first 
month’s installment of any increase in wages received in such em- 
ployment. Contributions and other dues became payable as from 
January 1, 1937. The nature and scope of the benefits from the fund 
will be defined later. Medical treatment will continue to be provided 
for insured persons in villages by the medical services already or- 
ganized there, but’ in the case of localities where no such services 
exist a plan will be drawn up by the fund and applied generally. 


A MOTHERS, AND CHILDREN'S BUREAG GREED 
IN ARGENTINA 


Under the terms of Law No. 12,341 of the Argentine Congress 
signed by President Justo on December 30, 1936, a Direccién de 
Maternidad e Infancia with a very comprehensive program of action 
has been created in the National Department of Hygiene, greatly 
extending the work of the former Seccién de Asistencia y Proteccién 
a la Infancia. The general purpose of the new bureau is declared to 
be the “perfecting of future generations through the harmonious 
development of the child’s personality in all its aspects”, by rendering 
all help possible to mothers and prospective mothers throughout the 
nation. More specifically, the new bureau is to undertake the study 
of the health of children in the Republhe under all its various aspects; 
a census of all official and private institutions devoted to the protec- 
tion and help of mothers and children; the promotion of campaigns 
to spread information concerning the upbringing of children and 
maternal and child hygiene; and the estabiishment and maintenance 
of institutions, both public and private, through which the general 
purpose of the bureau may be promoted. In this latter connection, 
the law particularly mentions the following types of institutions to be 
established wherever and whenever it is found possible and desirable: 
Mothers’ and children’s protection centers; homes for unmarried, 
abandoned, indigent, and tubercular mothers; birth-registration 
offices ; maternity hospitals and service to mothers at home; rooms and 
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institutions where infants may be fed or otherwise cared for; kinder- 
gartens and other places where ill and sickly children may be treated, 
strengthened, and given opportunities for wholesome recreation; 
children’s sanitariums, hospitals, and dispensaries; visiting nurses’ 
organizations; and permanent and traveling exhibits to spread knowl- 
edge of the proper care of children and mothers. 

The bureau is further entrusted with the task of formulating a 
general plan for the protection of children in the whole country, 
specifying the places where the institutions above mentioned shall be 
established ; and of creating in the capital a model institute of maternal 
and child hygiene, as well as a practical school of pediatrics for phy- 
siclans, visiting nurses, and other persons interested in the subject. 
The supervision of all institutions devoted to mothers’ and children’s 
welfare in the Republic is also entrusted to the bureau. 

Declaring that it is every mother’s duty, except under special cir- 
cumstances, to nurse her own baby, the law creating the bureau for- 
bids the nursing by one mother of another’s baby until her own child 
is 5 months old or more. To be allowed to take employment as a 
wet nurse, a mother must secure a certificate of fitness from the com- 
petent authority as well as a permit from the bureau. 

For the work of the bureau the Argentine Congress has appropri- 
ated the annual sum of 1 million pesos. 


REVENUE FROM INCOME TAX INCREASES IN 
ARGENTINA 


The revenue from the income tax is increasing yearly in Argentina, 
according to figures released by Dr. Ernesto Malaccorto, head of the 
Argentine Income Tax Department. In 1932 the yield from this tax 
was 43.3 million pesos; in 1933, 61.2 million; in 1934, 63.3 million; and 
in 1935, 84.5 million, or almost double the 1932 figure. The increase 
is attributed by Dr. Malaccorto largely to the improvement in the 
economic conditions of the country, but in part to better knowledge 
of the tax on the part of taxpayers through greater publicity and to the 
increasing control exercised by his department. As in several coun- 
tries where there is an income tax, in Argentina a small number of 
persons pay a large proportion of the tax. In 1935, 480 persons, 
excluding corporations, with more than 100,000 pesos net income each, 
had 100.3 million pesos income and paid 11 million pesos as income tax. 


AGREEMENT ON PLANT QUARANTINE BETWEEN 
CHILE AND BER 
An important agreement was signed in Lima, Peru, on December 19, 


1936, between representatives of Chile and Peru, which is expected to 
put an end to many questions of plant quarantine pending between 
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the two countries. The agreement stipulates that neither of the 
contracting parties shall take any restrictive measure concerning the 
plants and plant products entering the commerce between the two 
nations that is not exclusively inspired by reasons of plant sanitation. 
Certain steps are to be taken by the Peruvian authorities which are 
intended to protect Chilean farms from all pests and plant diseases 
derived from plants imported from Peru; certain products, such as 
coconuts, dates, pineapples, and bananas, are recommended for free 
importation into Chile, and the importation into Peru of Chilean 
apples, pears, peaches, and cherries is to be allowed whenever ship- 
ments are accompanied by certificates issued by the competent 
Chilean authorities declaring that such fruit is free from Carpocapsa 
Pomonella. In order to avoid new difficulties in the importation of 
Chilean potatoes into Peru, and to facilitate the importation into 
either of fodder grown in the other, certain measures are recommended 
as is also the general improvement of the plant quarantine services 
of both countries. 


TOBACCO EXPERIMENT STATION IN CUBA 


In the presence of the Cuban Secretary of Agriculture, members of 
the Comisién Nacional de Propaganda y Defensa del Tabaco Habano, 
public authorities and other distinguished guests, there was imaugu- 
rated on January 31, 1937, in San Juan y Martinez, a tobacco experi- 
ment station where valuable research work is expected to be carried 
on in regard to the second greatest staple product of the island. The 
sum of 16,000 pesos has already been spent on thestation. At present 
already several projects are being carried on, such as work to obtain 
selected seed of the Havanensis variety to be distributed among the 
island’s tobacco planters; a comparative study of various fertilizers; 
a study of the influence of certain fertilizer ingredients on the 
development, quality, and combustibility of tobacco; a study of the 
influence of the hour of harvesting on the quality of tobacco; and a 
study of the soil deficiency known as ‘‘Sand Drown.”’ 


COSTA RICAN BOARD OF AGRICULTURAL 
COOPERATION 


A Board of Agricultural Cooperation (Junta de Cooperaci6n 
Agricola) has been established by law in Costa Rica to study all 
problems connected with the agricultural industry and cooperate with 
the national Department of Agriculture in their solution. Among 
other matters the board will concern itself with the following: The 
formation of an Agricultural Society ; a system of insurance and better 
credit facilities for cattle raisers; agricultural colonization plans; the 
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determination of the best cattle breeds for the highland and lowland 
regions of the country; extermination of cattle diseases; the training 
of students to act as farm managers; and experiment stations. 


SOMES ASeECTS OF THE COTTON SITUATION: IN 
BRAZIL 


“Recently, a newspaper correspondent who covered a commercial 
exposition at Rio found it easier to list the articles that Brazil does 
not manufacture than to record those she does’, writes Benjamin 
Adler in a recent issue of Brazil. ‘Through aggressive salesmanship, 
Brazil sends her goods to market in an area with 120,000,000 buyers 
far from the confines of her own borders. Shoes made at Rio and 
Sao Paulo are worn in Chile, Peru, and countries to the north; native 
silk from Amazonas finds its way to most Latin American lands, 
while lard and fine-filament rayon yarns from the colossal Matarazzo 
industries at Sao Paulo are standard brands throughout South America. 

“Hyen Rio and Sao Paulo cotton yarns and textiles have made their 
appearance as far north as Cuba. But of all Brazil’s products her 
cotton from the south has received the widest publicity and perhaps 
in a proper proportion, the most general use. Mills in Canada, in the 
United States, in the Orient, and in Europe have used Sao Paulo types 
4 and 5 in work along with American cotton and with one accord have 
said, ‘in the realm of the mill room they are sisters under the spin.’”’ 

“Brazil’s cotton threat loomed large, coming as it did in the early 
1930’s to a distraught world trying to undo the damage of burdensome 
supplies. But those who years ago foretold Brazil’s place in the sun 
today have less fear of her competition in the world of cotton. The 
expanding textile development in south-central Brazil necessitates the 
construction of new and larger cotton mills that require the even- 
running, better-handled cottons of Sdo Paulo. With a concentration 
of the spinning and weaving industry in the three important southern 
States, it is probable that supplies of Sado Paulo cotton will be so 
heavily requisitioned that little will be left for export unless production 
increases more rapidly than now seems indicated. The cultivation of 
cereal and food crops which were abandoned for cotton is being re- 
sumed not only because of scarcity and high prices but also through 
government propaganda. Corn, which is an important crop in south 
Brazil, has advanced over 50 percent in price and will bring about 
substitution for cotton on many lands. Coffee, which is also advanc- 
ing, will call more hands to care for young trees where yields are high. 
With no unemployment in Brazil, a shortage of labor that cannot be 
supplied from other industries and immigration restricted, the tra- 
ditional cotton country of the northern sertdéo with less desirable and 
more uncertain supply may again become the chief source of Brazil’s 
exports.” 
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THE TUBERCULOSIS INSTITUTE IN BUENOS AIRES 


Construction is beginning on the monumental{ building which will 
house the Tuberculosis Institute at Buenos Aires. Planned by the 
Anti-Tuberculosis League of Argentina, it will be 14 stories high and 
will have a capacity for 1,400 beds. The municipality of Buenos 
Aires has donated the land for the building, which will be located in 
one of the highest sections of the city. A 3,000,000-peso subsidy 
eranted by the National Congress has been added to the funds which 
the League collected for construction during a recent drive. Up- 
keep will be met from a yearly appropriation of 1 million pesos in the 
Government ordinary budget. When completed the institute will be 
one of the most important institutions of its kind in South America. 


GRACE SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED CHILEAN 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


The first awards of the W. R. Grace & Co. scholarships to three 
Chilean engineering graduates for industrial study in the United States 
emphasize the rapid commercial development of South America during 
the last 30 years. 

Since 1850 W. R. Grace & Co. has been doing business on the West 
coast of South America. First a small import and export concern, the 
company today owns extensive plantations in South America for 
erowing sugar, cotton, wool, and coffee; sugar and cotton mills; and 
a chain of grocery stores, and conducts banking operations. The 
Grace Line, a subsidiary of W. R. Grace & Co., operates 22 ships on 
scheduled routes to South America and to California via the Panama 
Canal. 

Because of the company’s long association with the industrial de- 
velopment of South America, D. Stewart Iglehart, president of W. R. 
Grace & Co. and the Grace Line, has considered a scholarship arrange- 
ment the best means of improving the mutual commercial and 
industrial relations between the two Americas. The industrial 
development of South America has given little opportunity for 
practical knowledge to supplement the excellent technical school 
training offered Latin-American students. To supplement this aca- 
demic training W. R. Grace & Co. has established three scholarships 
to be awarded annually to graduates of the University of Chile or the 
Catholic University. Each student, to qualify for the scholarships, 
must have a university certificate showing that he has finished his 
last course and he must speak correct English. Scholarships will be 
awarded yearly, and will consist of a round trip to the United States 
by Grace Line ships and study for an 8- to 10-month period in an 
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American industrial concern with a scholarship allowance of $125 per 
month. The awards are made by a commission including the United 
States Ambassador to Chile and a representative of W. R. Grace 
& Co. in Chile. 

Selected for the first awards were three graduates of the University 
of Chile: Rudolf Reich, in industrial engineering; Enrique Fresno 
Hubner, in mining engineering and machinery; and Francisco Medina, 
in electrical engineering. In collaboration with the General Electric 
Co. and the Ingersoll-Rand Co., W. R. Grace & Co. will supplement 
the technical university training of these scholarship winners with 
practical study in engineering methods and standards as developed 
by three large American industrial companies. 

It is possible that in the future these scholarships may include other 
countries than Chile and be adopted by other concerns than W. R. 
Grace & Company. In this way, Mr. Iglehart believes, a stronger 
commercial and cultural bond will be developed between the two 
American continents. 


NOTES ON EDUCATION 


R uRAL ScHoots In URucuay.—The cooperation of individuals and 
municipal and national authorities is sought under the provisions of 
a project recently submitted by President Terra of Uruguay for the 
establishment of 200 supplementary rural schools. At present, the 
project points out, the resources of the nation are not adequate to 
meet the educational needs of hundreds of small communities which 
have a school population of between 10 and 30 children. The present 
law does not permit the establishment of State-supported schools in 
villages having less than 30 children eligible for instruction. 

President Terra proposes that a fund of 40,000 pesos be set aside 
for the salaries and equipment of the new schools. Salaries are to 
be met in equal shares by the National Government and the munici- 
palities. Private individuals would be required to provide the school 
building as well as the board and room of the teacher. 


VENEZUELAN TEACHERS’ CoLLEGE.—By a decree of last year, the 
Instituto Pedagégico Nacional was established in the city of Caracas. 
It will specialize in the training of teachers for secondary and normal 
schools, and has been placed under the direction of Professor Alejandro 
Fuenmayor. Dr. Fuenmayor is well known for his interest in modern 
educational trends, and has recently published a book, La Politica de 
la Educacién, in which these are set forth. Dr. Fuenmayor is also 
the author of the basal reading textbook now in use in the rural and 
workers schools of Venezuela. His leadership promises to be, there- 
fore, progressive and significant for the immediate future of the new 
Instituto Pedagégico. 
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CUBAN RURAL ScHOOLS.—On November 20, 1936, Col. Fulgencio 
Batista, commander in chief of the Cuban Army, announced the new 
plan for the reorganization of the rural schools. Under the terms of 
the law of February 27, 1936, power was given him to appoint sergeant- 
teachers who were placed in charge of elementary instruction in the 
country districts. Their work is to be supplemented by traveling 
missions composed of experts in agriculture, domestic science, manual 
arts, pedagogy, and hygiene. Each school is to serve as an adult 
education center, offering evening classes three times a week, and will 
be provided with equipment designed to raise the cultural level of the 
rural population—radios, motion pictures, playing fields, and circu- 
lating libraries. 

Up to the end of November, Colonel Batista stated, more than 700 
such schools had been established, and he announced that the program 
called for several thousand in the near future. Attendance at each 
one is calculated at between 50 and 80 children in the day classes, in 
addition to 25 to 30 adults in the evening groups. The schools are 
administered in units laid out in geographical zones, each one subordi- 
nate to the general staff. The concept of discipline, according to one 
of the laws relating to these schools, is one of the fundamental norms 
of the curriculum, for children as well as adults. 

The entire plan is to be financed by special taxation, particularly a 
tax on each bag of sugar exported. This will supplement the funds 
originally set aside for this purpose from the national lottery tax. 


BRAZILIAN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT.—The National Institute of Sta- 
tistics and the Brazilian Association of Education jointly sponsored 
the First Educational and Statistical Exposition, held in Rio de 
Janeiro a few months ago. Local and State organizations interested 
in statistics or education added their support. The principal objective 
was the appreciation of recent progress toward standardization of 
statistical processes throughout Brazil, notably since the signing of 
agreements between the National and State Governments in 1931 
which provided for the coordination of existing machinery in the 
gathering of basic data on social and economic life. The exposition, 
it was hoped, would also further activate efforts now under way to 
eliminate administrative practices which hamper uniformity and 
which were not satisfactorily met under the 1931 agreements. 

The material presented at the exposition included all types of sta- 
tistical tables and graphs depicting the present status of education in 
Brazil. Teaching materials now in use, such as textbooks and visual 
aids, were also included.. Representative work from the classroom 
demonstrated how the various theories of contemporary pedagogy are 
being applied. Special interest was given to official documents which 
reveal the history, the problems, and the progress of education in the 
Republic during recent years. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEXICAN LABORERS AND PEASANTS.—In order to 
assure a sufficient number of pupils in the secondary and preparatory 
schools recently created, under the terms of a Presidential decree, as 
part of the Institute for the Higher Education of Workers, Secretary 
Vazquez Vela, head of the Mexican Department of Public Education 
has issued a circular to all industrial unions and rural communes 
(e7idos) throughout the country, offering 1,000 scholarships of 45 pesos 
each for 12 months to be distributed among the organized laborers and 
peasants of Mexico and their children. The awarding of these schol- 
arships, for which soldiers and rural teachers and their children also 
may be candidates, will be entrusted to special committees organized 
in each State of the Republic. 


MEXICAN RURAL scHooLS.—On January 1 President Cardenas of 
Mexico presented a report to the National Congress in which he stated 
that the educational budget had been increased by 1,110,000 pesos, 
thus continuing his policy of extending the educational program of his 
administration. Nearly 2,000 rural schools were added to the large 
number already existing, particular emphasis being placed on the 
schools for children living along the United States frontier. These 
pupils, it is felt, are subject to influences from across the border which 
in the long run tend to weaken the cultural unity of the frontier states 
with the rest of the nation. A like problem, it may be noted in pass- 
ing, is being discussed in Argentina in connection with educational 
policies in the far-removed Provinces of Formosa and the Chaco. 

Another type of school mentioned in the President’s message is the 
“School for the Children of the Army’’, of which five have been es- 
tablished. They are designed to take care of the needs of the children 
of officers and soldiers who would otherwise be subject to the disabili- 
ties of frequent changes in residence. Eventually these special schools 
will be established, according to present plans, in all of the military 
zones into which the country is divided. 

President Cardenas makes a special plea to the school teachers of 
the nation, who are facing pressing organizational problems. It is 
expected that solutions will be offered at a congress to be held in Feb- 
ruary, to which the two leading teachers’ unions will send dele- 
gates. 


TracHING oF ENGLISH in ARGENTINE NORMAL SCHOOLS.—Under 
the terms of a decree signed by President Justo on January 11, 1937, 
students in the normal schools of the capital and in those of Rosario, 
La Plata, Quilmes, Avellaneda, and San Fernando are now permitted 
to study English instead of French, if they prefer. 


PERUVIAN EDUCATOR LECTURES IN Bouivia.—Recently, at the 
invitation of the Bolivian Government, the distinguished Peruvian 
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educator Dr. José Maria Encinas gave a series of lectures on pedagog- 
ical and psychological matters in various cities of Bolivia. Doctor 
Encinas, who for some time was rector of the University of San 
Marcos, in Lima, Peru, is well known in educational centers through- 
out the American continent. . 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR WORKERS OPENED IN BocotTA.— 
Under the auspices of the Instituto de Accién Social de Bogotd, a cul- 
tural institution for workers called Instituto Fidel Cano was recently 
inaugurated. The main purpose of this organization is to offer 
educational opportunities to members of the labor unions of the capital 
and their families. Besides courses of a cultural and technical 
nature, the institute will have a library, and legal and medical services 
will be furnished free of charge to all its members. 


REPORT OF THE CENTRAL RESERVE BANK OE EER 


“The outstanding note of the year 1936’, says the Central Reserve 
Bank of Peru in its annual report, ‘is the general movement toward 
recovery in world economy. All countries are now in a period of 
convalescence, if one is to judge by economic indices; some recovering 
rather slowly, others much faster, according to how deeply they were 
affected by the depression.’”’ All present indications point to better 
times in Peru, says the report, particularly the upward trend of foreign 
trade; continued expansion in the money market and banking activi- 
ties; increased investment of capital in productive works, and the 
sound condition of mining and agricultural industries. 

Credit operations of the Central Reserve Bank showed a considerable 
increase over those of the year 1935. Operations with commercial 
banks amounted to 173,618,552 soles, as compared with 125,458,527 the 
previous year; while the volume of clearing house operations was the 
largest in years. The report points out the fact that exchange showed 
no marked variations during 1936, and states that the Bank acquired 
foreign currency to the amount of 24,376,349 soles. 

With regard to general business and industrial conditions, the 
Bank reports a 26 per cent increase in the production of gold in 1936, 
as against the 1935 output; the production of petroleum rose from 
2,374,000 metric tons in 1935 to 2,460,000 last year; and agriculture 
as a whole-kept the pace, with the exception of the sugar industry 
which continued grappling with a critical situation now of long 
standing. This situation the Bank attributes to the lack of foreign 
markets, and suggests the opening of direct negotiations with the 
United States in the hope of obtaining some measure of relief through 
an increase of her sugar quota. 
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TEE PERUVIAN BUDGET FOR 1937 


Substantial increases have been made by the Peruvian Government 
in the appropriations set aside for the different administrative depart- 
ments, as revealed by the 1937 budget, the only exception bemg a 
sharp decrease in the appropriation for the legislative branch, recently 
suspended. The budget is expected to be balanced at 153,570,634 
soles. Estimated expenditures for education have been set at 
16,825,935 soles, as compared with 13,931,428 soles in 1936; the 
Ministry of Public Works has been assigned the sum of 13,871,875 
soles, as against 12,206,875 in 1936, while the appropriation for Public 
Health has been increased to 4,428,426 from 3,678,426 soles. 


IMPROVED TOURIST TRAFFIC IN CUBA, MEXICO; 
PANAMA, AND THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The number of tourists entermg Cuba has increased steadily during 
the last two years. <A total of 99,008 tourists visited the ‘‘Pearl of the 
Antilles” in 1935, their expenditures amounting to $7,487,775, accord- 
ing to the National Tourist Corporation. Last year the number of 
visitors increased to 157,908, their expenditures being estimated at 
$13,052,300. This upward trend has continued during the early 
months of 1937, figures released by the Tourist Corporation showing 
that 44,761 tourists visited Cuba during the months of January and 
February. The bulk of the visitors, 28,572, arrived during the month 
of February while Habana was celebrating its widely advertised 
“February Fiestas.’ Per capita expenditures compared favorably 
with those in years immediately preceding the depression, it bemg 
estimated that the tourist traffic during this two months’ period 
‘Snereased the national wealth by four million dollars.” 

With the opening of the Pan American Highway from the Texas 
border to Mexico City the average monthly entrance of tourists into 
Mexico has also shown a considerable increase. Tourists from the 
United States visiting Mexico in 1935 numbered 73,057 and their 
estimated expenditures amounted to $10,028,224. Last year the 
number of United States visitors increased to 99,170 and their expendi- 
tures to $14,838,142. The improved condition of the Laredo-Mexico 
City highway was reflected by the increase in the average monthly 
entrance during the last five months of 1936; 10,100 visitors as com- 
pared with the 6,952 during the first seven months. Of the 1936 
tourists 50,191 visited Mexico City, a considerable increase over 1935. 
The remainder stayed for the most part in the States of Nuevo Leon, 
Coahuila, Sonora, Chihuahua, and Tamaulipas. 

Merchants in the Republic of Panama report that the per capita 
expenditures of tourists during the months of January and February 
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1937 have been the highest in recent years. Visitors to Col6én were 
6,250 durmg January and 12,612 in February. During 1936 there 
was also evidence that more money was being spent than in a number 
of preceding years, the improvement in the tourist traffic reacting 
favorably upon general business conditions. 

While a few years ago the tourist business was practically al in 
the Dominican Republic the Government Tourist Office has announced 
that nearly 7,000 tourists visited the country during 1936. The 
number of visitors during January, February, and March, 1937, 
was 3,445. While most of the tourists as yet stay only the one day 
their ship is in port, the natural and historical attractions of the 
Dominican Republic make the tourist business susceptible of sub- 
stantial development, especially after the completion of the modern 
port works at Ciudad Trujillo, the oldest city founded by Europeans 
in the New World (1496). 


PARAGUAYAN GOVERNMENT ENFORCES 
AGRARIAN LAW 


According to La Hora, organ of the National Association of Ex- 
Combatants, the Government of Paraguay expropriated 207,048 
acres from June to December, 1936, in accordance with the Agrarian 
Law of May 5, 1936. Ten thousand families have been settled on 
this land. (See Agrarian Reforms in Paraguay, BULLETIN of the Pan 
American Union, October 1936.) 


RECENT ECONOMIC LEGISLATION IN VENEZUELA 


DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIES.—To promote the indus- 
trialization of the country the Government of Venezuela is ready to 
guarantee credits granted by banks for the development of existing 
industries and the establishment of new ones. A decree issued by 
President Eleazar Lopez Contreras on March 2, 1937, provides for 
the organization of an office for the development and protection of 
national industries (Servicio para Fomento y Proteccién de las Indus- 
trias Nacionales) in the Ministry of Promotion. The Ministry is 
authorized to negotiate with banks and individuals for the estab- 
lishment of a satisfactory system of industrial credits and to guaran- 
tee any credits granted, up to 50 percent of their total amount, after 
investigation by an Advisory Commission. A limit of 5,000,000 
bolivares ! has been placed upon the total responsibility the Govern- 
ment may assume as guarantor. 


1 The bolivar is now worth about $0.33. 
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REGULATIONS OF PETROLEUM LAW.—Regulations of the Law on 
Hydrocarbons and other Combustible Minerals, summarized in the 
January 1937 issue of the BULLETIN, went into effect on February 4, 
1937, upon publication in the Gaceta Oficial. The new regulations 
repeal those issued on November 4, 1935. 


CREDIT FOR FISHING INDUSTRY.—A fund of 200,000 bolivares has 
been established in the Ministry of Agriculture to make loans at a 
low rate of interest to the fishing industry. This action was taken 
pursuant to the Fisheries Law of September 11,1936. (See BULLETIN 
of the Pan American Union, January 1937.) 


NatronaL Corres [nstiruTe.—Pursuant to a resolution adopted 
at the Coffee Conference held at Bogoté, Colombia, last year the 
Government of Venezuela has established a National Coffee Institute 
under the Ministry of Agriculture. The Governing Board of the 
Institute, composed of seven members appoimted by the Ministry, 
is to draft the by-laws of the new organization and prepare a program 
of activities. The sum of one bolivar for each bag of coffee exported 
from Venezuela has been set aside for the establishment of the Insti- 
tute. Coffee exported from Venezuela receives a bounty of 12.50 
bolivares per bag of 46 kilos. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL ESTABLISHED.—A school of agriculture has 
been established in the State of Aragua to provide students with a 
practical education in agriculture and serve as a demonstration center 
where farmers may receive intensive training in practical agricultural 
methods, and as a distributing center for selected seeds, plants, and 
animals. 


FIRST MEXICAN INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE CONGRESS 


The first national Congress on Industrial Hygiene held in Mexico 
City last February was pronounced a great success, over four hundred 
resolutions having been adopted and referred to the various govern- 
mental departments for appropriate action. As a result thereof, for 
the first time in the history of Mexico, health and accident prevention 
methods are to be taught by all modern means: motion picture, radio, 
posters and other printed material, as well as the lecture platform. 
Furthermore, a Museum of Hygiene and Safety is proposed, exhibits 
to be taken into the rural areas in small trucks. The delegates 
present numbered 576, representing official departments, employers 
and employees’ organizations, the National University, the Workers 
University, the National School of Medicine and other educational 
and scientific institutions. A second congress is planned for the month 
of February, 1938. 
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PERU PROTECTS HOME WORKERS 


Manual laborers working in the home are to receive the same 
compensation as those doing similar work in Peruvian factories, ac- 
cording to a decree issued by President Benavides on March 12, 1937. 
Women, moreover, are not to receive a wage lower than that paid to 
men engaged in homework. Constituting the bulk of those who do 
piecework in the home, women received further protection in another 
decree issued on the same date providing that the Government will 
redeem all the sewing machines pawned by women workers during 
the depression. 

The redemption of sewing machines is limited to those which have 
been pawned in authorized pawnshops, provided also that the pawn 
ticket has not been sold to a third person. The Government will pay 
the pawnshops the amount lent and the interest due. Sewing ma- 
chines which are returned to women workers may not be pawned 
again for one year or sold during the same period without permission 
from the labor authorities. 

All employers who have manual laborers doing homework must keep 
a register stating the name, age, sex, and address of each employee, 
the kind of work which he or she does and the compensation received. 
A notebook with the same data is to be given to each worker and 
on this the employer is to enter the value and kind of material given 
to the worker, the compensation to be received and the date on which 
the work must be returned. The employer must likewise enter the 
date on which the material is returned and the compensation paid. 
Payment must be made in cash without discounts for materials or 
for goods sold on credit. Employers may not discount an amount 
larger than one-fourth of the weekly wage of homeworkers for defec- 
tive work or spoiling of material and labor authorities are to pass 
upon each case before the discount is authorized. 
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BEYOND MEXICO 
ON THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


BOAZ LONG 


American Minister to Nicaragua 


Currosrry as to the progress being made in the construction 
of the Inter-American Highway and a hungering to see again some 
of the places I had visited as a bachelor resulted in a plan to drive 
over the new highway from Mexico to Nicaragua with Mrs. Long. 

We flew from Mexico City to Tapachula, Mexico, as that part of 
the highway will probably not be ready for automobile traffic for at 
least three years. We arranged to spend the night at Tapachula’s 
Hotel Imperial, bought some lighter clothing, and engaged the car 
which would take us on the first lap of our trip. 

At half-past four in the morning cf February 13 the chauffeur 
called for us, and we reached the Suchiate River at the Guatemalan 
frontier after driving for two hours over a rough road. We walked 
across the international bridge and were met on the Guatemalan side 
by Mr. Carlos Bickford, Director of Roads of Guatemala, and two 
coffee planters. They took us in their car to Malacatan. 

Although it was only half-past seven in the morning, a large party 
had gathered for breakfast in our honor, and the sefioritas presented 
us with many beautiful bouquets. A marimba band played with a 
surprising amount of spirit for so early an hour and we reluctantly 
tore ourselves away, hoping to push on as far as Guatemala City 
that same day. 

The car began to climb through gorgeous mountain scenery. We 
were indifferent to the steep grade, which approached 14 percent in 
several places, and could not take our eyes off the magnificent vistas 
of range and valley which were constantly unfolding as we crept up 
towards San Marcos, 7,800 feet above sea level. 

At San Marcos we were welcomed by the mayor and the entire 
city council, each member carrying a black cane with a gold head, as 
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Courtesy of United States Bureau of Public Roads. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY WINDS THROUGH MOUNTAINS IN GUATEMALA. 


he is entitled to do during his term of office. Again we were serenaded 
and presented with quantities of flowers. Most unusual was a bou- 
quet one foot in diameter of heavily-scented white violets. The cold 
climate and extreme cleanliness of the town would make it a delight- 
ful place in which to spend several days. 

At Quezaltenango we were greeted by another reception of flowers 
and music. Colonel Barrios, a descendant of one of Guatemala’s Pres- 
idents, headed the committee of welcome, which included many for- 
eign residents. The pride they feel in their immaculate town and well- 
kept roads is entirely justified. 

Each ensuing link in the day’s journey was more delightful than the 
last. The smooth road twisted about, following the contours of the 
mountain tops until we reached a dizzy height from which we looked 
out across a panorama that reminded us of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado. A volcanic peak towered high above us. 

We stopped for refreshments at Lake Atitlin, lying like a jewel in a 
setting of volcanic mountains. This bit of country has been called 
“the Switzerland of America.” 

We were tempted to unpack and stay a night or even days in this 
lovely spot but a determination to reach Guatemala City before mid- 
night urged us on. Even the pleasure of seeing Antigua, the seat of 
the Spanish governors in colonial times, had to be sacrificed and we 
pushed on through Godinez and Chimaltenango, arriving in the capi- 
tal at nine o’clock. 
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ON THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Sunday, February 14, was a fiesta to mark six years of General Ubico’s 
administration as President of Guatemala. We stayed over at the 
Legation as guests of the American Minister, Hon. Fay A. Des Portes, 
to enjoy the celebration and visit again with old friends. 

A reception at the Casa Presidencial in the evening gave us the op- 
portunity of meeting President Ubico once more and congratulating 
him on his accomplishments in highway building during recent years. 
By personally inspecting most of the road work on his motorcycle, he 
says that he can detect the slightest unevenness in surfacing. 

Indian troops from various Departments of the country were re- 
viewed by the President in the forenoon and evening. The night 
exhibition was most impressive and colorful, with the hght from the 
torch each man carried throwing the strange and brilliant tribal 
costumes into bold relief. Without exception the shapely bodies of 
these men were lean and sinewy. 

The following day we saw the great bridge over the Tamasulapa 
River, which is being built near Asuncién Mita. More than one night 
I have slept on the banks of this river after a heavy rain, waiting for 
the water to go down so that the stream could be forded safely. Two 
abutments and two piers for a suspension-type bridge were in place 
last February; it is being built cooperatively by the governments of 
Guatemala and the United States. After complimenting the engineers 
on their work, we proceeded to San Cristébal, on the Guatemalan- 
Salvadorean boundary. 





Photograph by Eichenberger. 


IN A GUATEMALAN TOWN. 


The Guatemalan Indians, clad in brightly colored homespun garments, walk long distances to market 
with heavy loads on their backs. 
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LAKE ATITLAN, GUATEMALA. 


This beautiful lake is set amid mountains, cloud-capped volcanoes rising near by. Twelve Indian 
villages, named for the twelve Apostles, are tucked away in the folds of the hills. 





Courtesy of Boaz Long. 


LOS ESCLAVOS BRIDGE IN GUATEMALA, BUILT IN 1592. 


A scrutiny of the Inter-American Highway map of Guatemala shows that many of the towns through 
which the road passes were founded in the sixteenth century, while others were already populated centers 
when the Spaniards arrived. 
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Courtesy of United States Bureau of Public Roads. 


BRIDGE OVER THE TAMASULAPA RIVER, GUATEMALA. 


This is one of three bridges being constructed on the Inter-American highway through the cooperation of 
the respective national Governments and the United States. The length of the Tamasulapa bridge is 
440 feet, of the Choluteca bridge in Honduras 930 feet, and of the Chiriqui bridge in Panama 730 feet. 


Motoring through Guatemala was an alluring experience, even 
though we saw comparatively little of the fascinating and original 
Indian life of the Republic. We were in high altitudes most of the 
time; the road seldom went as low as 1,000 feet above sea level, for 
long stretches it was about 7,000 feet, and once it reached 10,500 feet. 
The first motoring day we were on the road thirteen hours and covered 
226 miles; the second day, between Guatemala City and San Salvador, 
we covered 106 miles in seven hours’ traveling time. 

Twenty years ago J had come over the latter section of this road 
with the chief engineer of the International Railways of Central 
America in twenty-four hours, using four relays of saddle horses. On 
another occasion, when traveling from Guatemala City to my post as 
American Minister in San Salvador I was anxious to make the journey 
without delay, but rain had made the road impassable and thirteen 
days elapsed before I finally arrived in El Salvador by steamer. 
After the highway was first constructed between these two cities the 
same trip could be made by automobile in fourteen hours; now it takes 
only seven hours, and when the Inter-American Highway is com- 
pleted, it can be done in five hours—easily, luxuriously. 

At the border our chauffeur was obliged to turn back, as he did not 
carry a passport to cross the frontier. Our luggage was transferred 
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ON THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY BETWEEN SANTA TECLA AND SAN SALVADOR. 


from a Plymouth, which brought us through Guatemala, to a Packard, 
and we went on into El Salvador. 

Passing through the tiny village of Candelaria we soon arrived at 
Santa Ana. We stopped at the fashionable club facing the park for 
a refresco, but it was too early to see the élite, since they do not congre- 
gate until the cooler hours of the evening. Continuing our journey, 
we had to make a short detour before we reached Santa Tecla, but from 
there on we glided swiftly down a gentle slope into the city of San 
Salvador. 

We rolled up before the American Legation and I thrilled to see 
again the place in whose construction I had been active after the 
earthquake of 1917. We found the American Minister and Mrs. 
Corrigan with several dinner guests, whom we joined after a quick 
change into fresh clothes. 

We enjoyed a good night’s sleep and after a late breakfast the 
Minister took, me to call on the Minister of Foreign Affairs and to 
confer with the Director of Roads. In the latter’s office we met 
General Calderén, Minister of the Interior, an old friend who insisted 
upon lending us his Packard in which to continue our journey. He 
offered to provide papers for one of his trusted chauffeurs, so that he 
might drive into Honduras without any hindrance at the border. 
This was accomplished by eleven and we planned to leave immediately 
after lunch. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MANSION, SAN SALVADOR. 








Courtesy of R. W. Hebard and Co. 
THE UNITED STATES LEGATION, SAN SALVADOR. 
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A friend of former years was determined, however, that we come to 
his coffee finea for lunch, and as Mrs. Long had never eaten ‘‘on the 
skirt of a voleano”’ we went. The road was dusty and long; it took us 
forty minutes to get there, since we had to climb 2,000 feet to an 
elevation of 4,500, and another forty minutes were spent in greeting 
old friends before we were seated at lunch. MHalf-past three passed 
before we could return to the Legation, but at five o’clock we were 
starting for San Miguel. Before going to the luncheon we had hoped 
we might sleep at Devisadero (the old Butters mining property) and 
IT still clung to that hope; we moved quickly out of town and every- 
thing seemed promising. 

All of a sudden the horn stuck. (This is a vital part of a car when 
a narrow road winds through hills or mountains.) Fixing it consumed 
half and hour and we started forward again, going through Jlopango 
and Cojutepeque. Soon we passed within three miles of San Vicente 
(destroyed by earthquake a few months ago) and reached the Lempa 
River at half-past seven. As we crossed the river on the Government 
ferry, little did we realize that the difficulties of the trip were about to 
commence. 

From this point forward we would come to stretches of old unsur- 
faced road—quite rough—and then a piece of new highway. Occa- 
sionally we passed through villages and for a short time the chauffeur 
lost his way. At last we emerged on level ground and seemed about 
to cover the final stretch to San Miguel, when a horrible crunching set 
up in the gear box. Something was amiss with the low and reverse 
gears, but we managed to arrive in San Miguel about half-past eleven. 
We gave up any idea of getting to the mine that night, although we 
had plenty of gas, oil and energy to do so. 

Next morning, after consulting the experts of the local garage, we 
realized that General Calderén’s car could not be repaired for several 
days. ‘The damage to the gear box could only be mended by welding 
or casting a new piece, neither of which the mechanics were prepared 
to do, so we began to shop for another car. 

Several cars were available for hire, but to get a chauffeur with a 
permit to enter Honduras was not to be accomplished in less than 
three hours. We finally engaged a comfortable-looking Packard. 

The road from San Miguel to Devisadero is mostly flat, with only 
a few small hills. Although the surface is bad, the drainage is good, 
and resurfacing might be done without much outlay. 

Devisadero had changed considerably since the boom days when the 
Butters Mining Company worked its rich vein of ore. A young 
English clerk met us and took us to the mine headquarters, where we 
enjoyed our lunch and were refreshed after a brief rest in the cool 
breeze. 
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We set off on the dusty road again at half-past twelve and made 
good progress until we reached the Pasaquina River. We managed 
to ford it the first time with the help of several strong fellows who 
happened along. One member of the party insisted that if he could 
remove the fan belt the engine would not stall when the car forded a 
river; but he could not get the belt off and the second time we came 
to the river a team of oxen pulled us across. These delays consumed 
so much time that in seven hours we made only 38 miles. A relocation 
of the road now being made will avoid crossing the Pasaquina River 
altogether. 





Courtesy of Boaz Long. 


THE SALVADOREAN GOVERNMENT OPERATES A FERRY ACROSS THE LEMPA RIVER. 


With less than three hours of daylight ahead of us we forded the 
Goascordn River and found ourselves in Honduras. 

Motoring through Ei Salvador is a trifle less thrilling than motoring 
through Guatemala, for the altitude is not so great, nor the tempera- 
ture so cool, but the highway in many places is more imposing due to 
excellent location work and better grades, and occasionally to hard 
surfacing. During our second day’s motoring, three hours were 
spent in E] Salvador in covering 61 miles from the northwestern frontier 
of Guatemala to San Salvador; the third day’s run (about six hours) 
was from San Salvador to San Miguel, 78 miles; and the fourth day we 
covered the last stretch in El Salvador leading toward the Honduran 
frontier—perhaps 38 miles—and penetrated Honduras approximately 
6 miles. 
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TWO HIGHWAY VIEWS 
IN HONDURAS. 


Above: Climbing the moun- 


tains to a gold mine. 
Left: A peaceful stretch 
of shady road. 
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The comandante at Alianza, our next stop, was unfortunately absent, 
but he had kindly left word that we could pass without the usual 
inspection of papers and baggage. We were told that the road was 
‘not bad’’, and we set out hopefully for Nacaome. 

Within an hour we were mired in the middle of Estero Hermoso, an 
arm of the Bay of Fonseca. The fact that it was low tide with only 
a few pools of water standing about and an assurance that we could 
cross by following the tracks of the oxcarts did not cheer us much 
when we realized our predicament. 

A peon, looking on, offered to pull us out for one lempira (fifty cents 
in American money), but we had only American and Salvadorean 
currency with us. He soon appeared with a yoke of oxen but raised 
his price to five lempiras before getting to work. More oxcarts ap- 
peared and with two teams attached to the car we managed to break 
the rope but not to budge the car. 

The drivers of the other teams lounged about having some fun at our 
expense. They made pointed remarks about what the high tide would 
do to the car, referring also to the abundance of mosquitoes and mon- 
keys in that region. Just as we were becoming thoroughly exasper- 
ated one of the drivers produced a chain with which we were hauled 
to dry ground. 

Going into the village of Aceitunas we hired a guide who piloted us 
safely through another estuary. Twice in the next hour we changed 
guides, who took us over stretches of road where it seemed impossible 





TEGUCIGALPA, THE CAPITAL OF HONDURAS, LIES AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
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that a car could go. The ruts were worn deep by the huge wooden 
wheels of the oxcarts, our fenders scraped the walls, and finally with a 
last lurch the crankcase struck a rock and burst wide open. The car 
stopped dead and moved no farther under its own power. Oxen 
towed it back to El Salvador. Thenceforward, due to the mishap to 
the car, this section of our trip lost its zest, ending with us and our 
baggage in two oxcarts and a delayed arrival at Nacaome, after an 
eighteen-hour fast. 

Having registered at the Hotel del Turco, I set out to find the 
comandante. In his office I talked by telephone with Mr. Walter W. 
Hoffman, chargé d’affaires of the Legation at Tegucigalpa, who prom- 
ised that a car for us would reach Nacaome by eleven in the morning. 

After thanking the people at Nacaome for their many attentions, 
we departed about half-past eleven, eager to cross the frontier and to 
spend the night at Chinandega, in Nicaragua. When we had passed 
Jicaro we came to an excellent piece of road which took us all the way 
into San Lorenzo. 

While our chauffeur supervised some minor repairs at San Lorenzo, 
I began to inquire about the road into Nicaragua, and was told. that 
from San Lorenzo to Choluteca it was only average and that we could 
not motor beyond the Choluteca River. This was a disappointment, 
since the distance from Choluteca, Honduras, to the Nicaraguan 
frontier is slight, and we had hoped to traverse the entire inter-Ameri- 
can route through Guatemala, El Salvador and Honduras. But it 





AS IS CUSTOMARY IN LATIN AMERICA, THE TEGUCIGALPA CATHEDRAL FACES 
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should be possible in the near future, for the Honduran authorities now 
have the reconnaissance beyond Choluteca under way, and in fact 
repairs are being made on one possible route leading through San 
Marcos de Colon. 

One might logically suppose that Honduras will have the distinction 
of finishing her link in the Inter-American Highway before the other 
countries, since she has the decided advantage of the shortest mileage 
and a route following the base of the foothills and swinging easily 
along in a graceful crescent about the Gulf of Fonseca. 

Since we could not go farther on the inter-American route, we pro- 
ceeded to Tegucigalpa where we were guests at the American Legation; 
the Minister, however, was absent. The excellent road from San 
Lorenzo to Tegucigalpa was part of the route of many an adventurer 
who took a short cut on his way to California in days long before the 
Panama Canal was constructed. 

We flew from Tegucigalpa to Managua, and promptly upon arriving 
began a series of visits to places where different sections of the Inter- 
American Highway in and near Nicaragua are being improved. I will 
summarize briefly: the great trunk road crosses the Choluteca River, 
where the finest bridge in Central America is being constructed 
through the joint efforts of the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
and the Government of Honduras. After crossing the Nicaraguan 
border, the road passes through Esteli, via San Isidro to Sebaco—a 
junction with two feeder roads from the coffee towns of Matagalpa 
and Jinotega—then through Ciudad Dario and Tipitapa to Granada. 
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From Tipitapa a road leads to Managua. Beyond Granada the 
route connects with Costa Rica via Nandaime, Rivas and Sapoa. 
Cars can now pass from Esteli to Rivas during the dry season (Novem- 
ber to May) and from Sebaco to Tipitapa (and Managua) all the year 
round. 

Each of the countries visited, Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras 
and Nicaragua, is enthusiastically engaged in building its share of the 
highway. Hard surfacing—or black face, as road engineers call it— 
will not cover the entire route for some time to come. But the work 
goes forward steadily and the day is not far distant when those first 
adventurous spirits who always precede the crowd will take their own 
ears through from Mexico to Panama, pioneering in a new kind of 
American adventure. 





THE MANAGUA HIGHWAY, NICARAGUA. 
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HOW THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION USES MOTION 
PICTURES AND EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


MARION FORERO NOGUES 
Chief Cataloger of the National Library of Colombia 


The social and political life of Colombia is sharply divided into 
two periods by the contrasting appropriations for public education 
before and after 1930. Take for example the national budget for the 
current year and for 1936, and compare the allotments for education— 
6,072,000 pesos and 5,926,076 pesos, respectively—with those corre- 
sponding to any year before 1930, when the appropriation was 4,000,- 
000 pesos. Even if we include the years when millions of pesos from 
extraordinary loans and indemnities fell into the Treasury like gifts 
from heaven the difference is enormous, in spite of the world-wide 
depression of 1931-33. The budgets of the past were always slim; 
lawmakers haggled over pennies for public education, and so little 
importance was given to the executive department which admin- 
istered it that some members of Congress disrespectfully dubbed it 
“The First Readers Ministry.’”’ 

The small appropriations, especially before 1910, have an explana- 
tion which is not necessarily a reflection upon bygone men and 
administrations. Those were times of unrest and dissatisfaction; 
the nation was eagerly seeking, sometimes by illegal means because 
no others were available, standards for normal living and for liberty 
which the duly constituted powers did not manage to give it; and the 
governments had to devote almost all their attention and a large part 
of their resources to guarding against revolutionary ferment and 
saving themselves from armed opposition. Hence military appro- 
priations increased at the expense of those for progress and education. 
Change of administration; the slow but continuous improvement in 
politics; increased public revenues; and the formation of a civic 
conscience steadily stronger and more sure of itself, have together 
brought about, with the aid of a few public-spirited men, the achieve- 
ment which is summarized below. 

In this article we shall not discuss in detail the way the millions 
appropriated by Colombia for public education are being spent. We 
are merely going to describe one of the instruments which that min- 
istry has created to raise the general cultural level. 


1 The following figures give the amounts, in pesos, appropriated for education: 1905: 261,048.03; 1910 
570,413.50; 1920: 1,776,880.80; 1925: 2,854,734.46; 1930: 4,000,000; 1936: 5,926,076.46; and 1937: 6,072,000. 
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Courtesy of Jorge Zalamea. 


THE CULTURAL THEATER, BOGOTA. 


This theater is under the management of the Educational Motion Picture Section of the Ministry of 
National Education of Colombia. Educational films are shown free of charge usually twice a day, and 
on Sundays and holidays four times. Sometimes nearly 1,800 children attend in one day. It is expected 
eventually to have such theaters in the 825 municipalities of Colombia. 


The object of education, as of all moral processes—according to 
Godwin—is to generate happiness; and France amplified this thought 
when he said that the art of teaching is but the art of arousing and 
satisfying curiosity in youthful souls, since curiosity can be kept alive 
only in happy spirits. 

The creators and founders of the Cultural Theater of Colombia were 
inspired by ideas of this nature, in accordance with which they are 
developing a vast program—vast in view of our limited population 
and resources. The purpose of this patriotic task is to popularize 
knowledge and give new standards of living and new horizons to all 
the inhabitants of the country, even though they dwell in far distant, 
isolated, and forgotten corners of the land. 


EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 


A Bureau of Educational Motion Pictures has existed for some time 
in the Ministry of National Education of Colombia. It is in charge 
of all phases of the development of the Cultural Theater, since the 
showing of motion pictures must be an important—perhaps the most 
important—element in attaining the purpose sought: the cultivation 
of men’s minds. In Bogota one of these cultural theaters is already 
functioning; and those which are at present being organized in the 
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Departments will be modeled after it. They will have the same 
number of employees, similarly trained and with identical duties; 
they will have at their disposal the same kind of projection appa- 
ratus; they will use in continuous rotation the same educational films, 
and keep the same statistics, spurred on by local comments which 
the respective director is under obligation to collect and scrutinize 


carefully. 
OBJECTIVES 


An understanding of how the Cultural Theater of Bogotaé is organ- 
ized will make clear the operation of the others which are being organ- 
ized throughout the Republic, and therefore we shall give a more 
detailed description of the former. It is hoped that in the course of 
a few years there will be theaters identical with this in each of the 825 
municipalities of the country, for the aim is thus to facilitate and 
intensify the work of the teachers by objective methods, and to arouse 
an interest in this instruction among all the groups which make up 
Colombian society: farmers and students, small industrialists, the 
army and the police, public officials and employees. In a word, as 
Dr. Felipe Antonio Molina has very well said, ‘‘We wish to offer to 
everyone a series of living and continuous object lessons which will 
undoubtedly help create a more modern industrial, agricultural, 
civic, and cultural conscience within the complex population of 
Colombia.” 





Courtesy of Jorge Zalamea. 


TENNIS COURTS NEAR THE CULTURAL THEATER. 


These public tennis courts are much enjoyed by adults and children. Thesmallstructuresin the foreground 
are dressing rooms. 
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AVAILABLE MATERIALS 


Each unit, that is, each one of our theaters—a duplicate of that in 
Bogotdé, as has been said—will have at its disposal motion picture 
equipment produced by one of the best manufacturers in the world, 
made for standard 35 mm. films. The pictures are shown in a hall 
equipped, as far as comfort and hygiene are concerned, to admit an 
audience of 350. 

At one side of this hall there is another room devoted to a children’s 
library, containing a constantly enlarging collection of books of differ- 
ent kinds especially written for children. 

There are three employees in each unit: an administrator, who 
directs it; a woman librarian whose principal duties are to attend to 
the small readers who flock there; and a motion picture operator. 
In the Departments, the operator will have an assistant. 

On weekdays two motion picture programs are presented in the 
afternoon, and on Sundays and other holidays four. The first per- 
formance on the latter days is given in the morning and is intended 
especially for children of public employees and officials, and those on 
Sunday afternoons are for any children and adults who wish to attend 
them. On weekdays one of the programs is for public or private 
schools and the program is planned with the respective teacher or 
principal so that he may prepare a lecture or talk on the subject of 
one of the films to be shown. It should be noted that the teachers 
are given a special course in which they learn the use of motion pic- 
tures in their classes. The admission to all these performances is 
absolutely free. 


INTEREST IN THE CULTURAL THEATER 


We are frequently asked if the Cultural Theater has awakened in- 
terest in the public in general and especially in children. A few 
figures will reply for us. 

In December 1936, the Cultural Theater of Bogoté had an atten- 
dance of 7,757. ‘Three months later, in March 1937, 14,568 spectators 
were counted, or an increase of more than 48 percent. 

The administrators send to the Ministry a daily report in which 
they give in detail the work done and the attendance at each program. 
Taking some reports of last March at random we find the following 
data: 


Attendance on March 16, 19387: 








Publictschool: pupils... 2s) 8 ee ee eee 226 
Privateischool joupilss =. Sowa kaa a eS 320 
Children who attended of their own accord_-___________---_______- 84 
Totailvattendancee:2 se se ke ee 630 
Readers in the children’s library__________- ape oo AL SC 113 
Total forstheday2s< eat san ao aw ee ee eee ee ee 743 
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On one day in the same month the attendance dropped to 451 
(spectators and readers together) and on another, a holiday, it rose 
to 1,766. ; 

As the Cultural Theater of Bogota stands in a popular park, it has 
been observed that hundreds of children who go there to play stop 
of their own accord at the hour when the educational motion pictures 
are shown, to attend the exhibition of the films which have been 


announced. 
PROGRAMS 


The educational films are very carefully selected, an attempt being 
made to avoid all sectarian propaganda and any topic not truly cul- 
turalin purpose. The programs consist of from 5 to 10 reels; the num- 
ber depends, naturally, on their length, and begins and ends with 
selected musical numbers. This is the program of a recent morning 
performance: 

I. Overture: The Mountebanks. Reels 

ee elamtseschat Gravel: ssa apes ert once tnels Se aes Si ee Se 2 
URE Tel ese @ CUS Gis aks ee es ee ON ee ee ieee eon 3 
iWeriome the TKternals@ity2- 292-2 oS So ee ee ee if 

Woo. daNee] DE aaah alg bon aoe erage eee cans oeage ns yl Nie ge oy eS ey ere 9 2 
Waly A Bae FS) ert operand en ter tate neni See eee Us om eee ete) a Malis erie to pps 1 
Vibe Olympiadvot thesInsects== 225 == 2 sua) See She ee 1 
VII. March: The Cadets. 


The films shown during the month of March dealt with agriculture, 
archaeology, anatomy, botany, sports, geography, history, mineralogy, 
zoology, and two or three other subjects. 


THE CULTURAL THEATER IN THE DEPARTMENTS 


The Ministry of Education has signed contracts with the governors 
of the Departments for the establishment, in their respective capitals, 
of cultural theaters identical with that in Bogoté. According to these 
contracts, the Ministry promises to lend motion picture equipment and 
provide a competent operator whose salary is to be paid by the 
Department. The latter, in turn, will supply an adequate building 
for showing the pictures and an assistant for the operator; care for the 
equipment and be responsible for any damage to it; encourage interest 
in educational motion pictures within the Department by all means 
in its power and in accordance with the Ministry’s plan; and see that 
the programs are correctly presented. . 

For use in the Departments the Ministry has prepared a detailed 
and well considered pamphlet of instructions for its motion picture 
operators. Local authorities are required to make sure that the build- 
ings are both safe and hygienic and that the programs, which are di- 
vided into two groups, are properly classified. Those of group A are 
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especially for children of primary school age, although other persons 
may also attend; those of group B are for workmen, soldiers, students 
in high schools, etc. 


HOW ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY ARE REACHED BY THE CULTURAL 
THEATER 


The heavy equipment for the theaters which are being established 
in the departmental capitals can be transferred on certain days of the 
week to towns accessible by railway or by highway, always provided 
that the municipalities provide facilities for the exhibition of pro- 


aa RAGE ie ae CHILDREN’S 
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Many children take ad- 
vantage of the reading 
room attached to the 
theater and supplied with 
suitable books. 
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Courtesy of Jorge Zalamea. 

erams. These facilities the Ministry and the respective departmental 
government undertake to negotiate for and obtain. But even with 
these means for transporting the heavy equipment from one place to 
another, there are still many localities to which the departmental 
motion picture equipment cannot be carried in a short time, because 
of distance or of adequate roads. But since such places are, on 
account of their isolation, precisely those most in need of the objective 
information and instruction provided by motion pictures, the Ministry 
has found a way of reaching them. 

For these cases, a corps of traveling operators has been created. 
Each unit, on leaving Bogota, is provided with portable equipment for 
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showing 16 mm. films, and it is their mission to visit places difficult of 
access, where they will give programs in the public school, town hall 
or wherever interest has been aroused by this cultural information 
service. Thus a network of cultural theaters has been formed which 
by the end of this year should cover the whoie national territory. 

There also exists other, simpler equipment mounted on trucks, to be 
used for exhibitions in different places situated near the highways 
throughout the country. These units are provided with films of 
interest to the farmers, miners, and small industrialists who live in 
those sections of the national territory. 


HOW ARE FILMS PROVIDED FOR ALL THESE THEATERS? 


This is another question which the public often asks and which the 
Ministry of Education is able to answer satisfactorily. 

Not only has the Ministry arranged to acquire educational films of 
special interest produced abroad by companies or institutions special- 
izing in this subject, but it has also established its own motion picture 
studios, completely equipped with cameras and sound machinery, all 
of the best makes. The studios also have the necessary laboratories 
for developing and printing films. Some pictures of great educational 
value and the highest national interest have already been produced, such 
as that dealing with the cultivation of cotton in Colombia, made at 
the request of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, another, 
entitled Agricultural Courses for Traveling Teachers, and still another, 
The Educational Work of the Present Government. 

The studio and laboratories of the Ministry are equipped to supply 
the demands of the Departmental theaters and the traveling units, as 
well as to produce a constant supply of new educational films and excel- 
lent documentary material which the Government plans to offer to 
the commercial theaters throughout the Republic to help finance the 
cultural theater program. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOL 


The Bureau of Educational Motion Pictures of the Ministry of 
Kducation was well aware that the cultural theater program could not 
properly fulfil its aims and ideals if it did not have from the outset an 
increasing number of competent motion picture operators familiar with 
the machinery and apparatus to be used. With this in mind, the 
government especially stipulated when buying the equipment that the 
sellers should train in a special school the operators needed for the 
departmental and itinerant theaters. The operators who are receiving 
this instruction—and in whom the Government is trying to instil 
enthusiasm for the campaign they are shortly to undertake—have 
been chosen among middle class youths of limited means, studious, 
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intelligent and with good habits. They are thus taught a new pro- 
fession and given a new field of action, in both cultural theaters and 
commercial motion picture houses. 

Moreover, at present a study is being made of the possibility of 
adding some marionette or puppet shows to the school programs of the 
cultural theater. In this the Ministry has the cooperation of Don 
Antonio Angulo, a pupil of Giovanni Salessi, who is generally considered 
the leading exponent of that art both for his artistic ideas and for the 
mechanical contrivances he has perfected to ‘‘bring the puppets 
to life.’ By this means it is hoped to present scenes of Colombian 
life and episodes in our history. 








Courtesy of Jorge Zalamea. 


TWO LOW-COST HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENTS IN LIMA’ 


Amon G the most praiseworthy activities of a social nature 
being carried out by the Republic of Peru are the workers’ housing 
projects under way in the Victoria and Rimac districts within the 
city limits of Lima. In those two developments, after a careful study 
of all aspects of the housing problem, 105 houses with modern sani- 
tary conveniences have been built, and will be sold to workers on the 
most favorable financial terms. All the houses have their own 
gardens and are near an athletic field and a swimming pool. This 
action of the Government is a part of an extensive program which is 
already bearing fruit. The construction of houses for workers is 
closely linked with two other equally important activities: the 
support of people’s restaurants in Lima and Callao and the daily 
distribution of 10,000 free breakfasts to school children. 

The model housing developments begun by the present adminis- 
tration have received favorable comment in Peru and abroad. For 


1 Freely translated from La Cronica, Lima, April 7, 1937. 





Courtesy of the Peruvian Embassy. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE RIMAC SUBDIVISION. 


The Peruvian Government, which is active in measures promoting social welfare, has erected in Lima 
two groups of houses, 45 in one and 60 in the other, for persons of low income. 
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Courtesy of the Peruvian abe 
SOME OF THE TWO-STORY HOUSES FOR WORKERS IN LA VICTORIA SUBDIVISION, 
LIMA. 


example, La Nacién of Santiago, Chile, says: “For many years 
projects to benefit the common people in Peru never went beyond 
mere plans; for that reason, and because of its persistent desire to do 
something for the masses, the present Government introduced into 
Congress a bill permitting it to expend the necessary funds to finance 
various activities, in accordance with strict technical standards; this 
fact marked an undeniable advance in social legislation. That bill, 
passed as law no. 8000, authorized the Executive to carry out model 
housing developments for workers; and from the proceeds of the sale 
of land belonging to the Government in the Santa Beatriz district, in 
accordance with provisions of this law, the Government obtained the 
necessary funds for proceeding immediately with the building of such 


subdivisions. 
THE VICTORIA DEVELOPMENT 


Upon the completion of the first group of houses, the Government 
recently opened the Victoria development for workers, which now 
presents a most attractive appearance. Hitherto the site was 
practically deserted. 

This section of Lima has a great future. Only a short distance away 
are the barracks for the civil guard and the police and various fac- 
tories and other labor-employing establishments. The dwellings are 
healthful, comfortable, spacious. There the worker lives in the best 
possible environment. He has fresh air, light, sun, an adequate 
water supply. And the work did not stop with the construction of the 
houses. The Government has also taken pains to provide each 
dwelling with the minimum amount of furniture to give its inhabi- 
tants complete comfort. 
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The Bureau of Public Works of the Ministry of the Interior was in 
charge of building the houses in the Victoria section, on land formerly 
belonging to the Gevernment. The work progressed rapidly ; in only a 
few months, after a determined and intensive effort, the development 
took shape. The fact that the work was done quickly was due prin- 
cipally to the special interest with which officials supervised its progress. 

In Victoria 60 houses have so far been erected. The walls are of 
stuccoed brick, the roofs of concrete and hollow tile; the interiors are 
plastered. La Nacién, in commenting on this project, said: “The Vic- 
toria Workers Housing Development in Lima is composed of 60 bunga- 
lows; most of them face the large and beautiful athletic field, which is, 





Courtesy of the Peruvian Embassy. 


DINING-LIVING ROOMS IN THE LIMA HOUSING PROJECTS. 


Upper: In the Rimac subdivision; lower: in the Victoria project. The Government provided the 
necessary furniture for all the houses. 
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Courtesy of the Peruvian Embassy. 
ATHLETIC FIELD IN THE RIMAC PROJECT. 


In the center of this subdivision there is an excellent athletic field, said to be one of the best in South America. 
It has a swimming pool, courts for various games, shower baths, dressing rooms, ete. 


TWO LOW-COST HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS IN LIMA 


perhaps, preeminent in South America for its fine construction and the 
number of tennis courts available to devotees of the sport.” 

As for the arrangement of rooms, the Santiago paper noted the 
following facts: 

“The arrangement of these houses is as follows: combined living 
and dining room, two, three, or four bedrooms, kitchen, bath, patio 
and garden. Only the finest materials were employed. The bath- 
rooms and kitchens have walls faced with white tile, and mosaic floors, 
while the bedroom floors are of wood. Moreover, conveniently placed 
closets have been built into the walls of each bedroom. 

“On entering one of the workers’ bungalows, you have a sensation of 
cleanliness and comfort, and note at once that, though the furniture is 
simple, it is attractive and hospitable.” 


THE RIMAC MODEL SUBDIVISION 


The Rimac Model Subdivision is the second to be built by the 
Government in accordance with its social welfare plan. This district 
lies on the right bank of the Rimac River, on reclaimed land. ‘Special 
mention should be made,”’ comments La Nacién, “of the fact that what 
until a short time ago was an unhealthful section of the Peruvian 
capital has been transformed into a modern and hygienic district. 
Because of topographical factors, construction in this district has 
required special technical methods, different from those usually em- 
ployed. It was necessary to make unusually deep excavations to lay 
the foundations on which the whole project was to rest.”’ 

Forty-five houses have been finished in the Rimac district. They 
are grouped in four sections, separated by wide and well paved 
thoroughfares. Both streets and sidewalks have been surfaced with 
asphalt. 

The house plans in this development are exactly like those of the 
Victoria district. The only difference is that 12 of the Rimac houses 
are two storied. This housing project, too, has a fine athletic field, 
laid out in the center of the development. The field has all sorts of 
equipment, including swimming pool, baths, and dressing rooms. 
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A TRIBUTE TO SUMNER WELLES 


Tue Hon. Sumner Welles was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
given in the Hall of the Americas of the Pan American Union on May 
28 by the Ambassadors, Ministers and Chargés d’ Affaires of the Latin 
American Republics accredited to Washington. They wished to 
congratulate him on his recent promotion from Assistant Secretary of 
State to Under Secretary, and to take the occasion to express their 
appreciation of their pleasant relationships with Mr. Welles during 
the last three years, while he has been in special charge of Latin 
American affairs. The Ambassador of Peru, Sefor Don Manuel de 
Freyre y Santander, spoke as follows on behalf of his colleagues: 


DISTINGUISHED FRIEND: 

It would perhaps be more in conformity with protocol if in addressing you I 
should employ your official title of Under Secretary of State. But I believe that 
I best interpret the sentiments of my colleagues by calling you simply friend. 

It is a friend who helps us in difficulties, listens to us, understands us, trusts us 
and is trusted by us. All this you do. 

I shall not compliment you fulsomely nor eulogize you in lyric phrases. It is 
only the dead to whom every virtue is attributed, and you, my dear Mr. Welles, 
I am thankful to say, are now and will be in the years to come, one of the most 
active figures in the public life of the United States. 

I shall therefore limit myself to congratulating you in the name of my colleagues 
on the honorable distinction to which your services well entitle you. If today we 
of North, Central and South America can assemble in a festive gathering of this 
nature, which might almost be called a family gathering, it is thanks in great part 
to your labors, labors interpreting the wise policy of cooperation proclaimed by 
President Roosevelt and inspired by the noble ideals which animate the nations 
of America. This policy, furthermore, has been put into practice by gifted 
officials of the Department. They all deserve our esteem. May we be per- 
mitted, nevertheless, to celebrate especially, and as if it were our own, an auspicious 
day in the career of our guest of honor. 

Let us then raise our glasses, gentlemen, to the new Under Secretary of State, 
the Hon. Sumner Welles, a sagacious statesman, a great gentleman, our good 
neighbor and friend. 


Mr. Welles replied in the following words: 


It is with very real emotion that I have listened to these singularly kind words 
of the Ambassador of Peru, and I think perhaps the best response I can make, 
at this beautiful luncheon you have so graciously tendered to me, is to speak, as 
the Ambassador of Peru has said, to the members of the family straight from the 
heart. The happiest three years of my official life have been these past three years 
that I have been privileged to be associated with you, to have worked with you 
and to have collaborated with you. During these three years, both from the 
distinguished representatives present here today and from their predecessors, 
I have never found anything but the utmost kindness, the greatest spirit of co- 
operation and the utmost measure of forbearance. At times in the relations 
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between our governments, difficult questions have been raised, but difficult 
problems have been solved because different points of view have been taken into 
account, and it is my great good fortune never to have found the slightest evidence 
of misunderstanding or friction or ill will, and I can only take this opportunity, 
with fullest measure of appreciation, to thank you for all of the courtesy which 
you have always shown me. Today, I should like to interpret this occasion not 
only as a mark of regard for a friend, but also as the evidence of your belief that 
I have carried out to the best of my ability the stewardship which has been en- 
trusted to me, and that I have been able to carry out successfully the policies of 
the President, of the Secretary of State, and of this administration. I know that 
we all agree that during these past four years, we have all of us on this continent 
steadily moved forward toward a common objective; toward that ideal of common 
understanding and confidence and cooperation which will culminate in lasting 
friendship among the American Republics. 

Not long ago in Buenos Aires, I had the great privilege of working with the 
delegates at the Peace Conference, some of whom are here today. The friendly 
understanding among the representatives of the Americas was greater than that 
which had ever existed up to that time. And it is not too much to say that the 
existence of that psychology is in great measure due to you gentlemen here today. 
You have understood and you have interpreted what the policy of the good 
neighbor means and implies. 

This occasion today to me is doubly grateful. Usually occasions of this kind 
mean the closing of chapters, the severing of personal relationships, the going 
away to other places. Fortunately in my case it is not so. Perhaps I shall now 
be afforded a greater measure of opportunity to serve the cause of inter-American 
relations during these next years to come. And I would like to ask you to join 
with me in the aspiration that the phrase ‘““Our America”’ will be a real fact in the 
near future. If we accomplish this, it will be an achievement of great value not 
only to ourselves, but to the world. 
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ROCK CRYSTAL DEPOSITS IN GOYAZ 


CAMARA FILHO 
Director of Publicity for the State of Goyaz 


Goyaz is the richest Brazilian State as far as mineral resources 
are concerned, surpassing both Bahia and Minas Geraes. Owing to the 
fact that it lies farther inland and is less accessible than the other two, 
its deposits have not been exploited to a degree commensurate with 
their importance. The Central Plateau of Brazil, which crosses the 
State, is one of the largest and, geologically, oldest plateaus in the 
world, and from it flow into four systems the principal rivers of the 
nation. In recent years the State government has done much to 
promote mining, and increased exports of ores of various kinds bear 
witness to the success of its efforts. Because of this fact, there is at 
present agitation for a reduction of State export taxes on rock crystal, 
whose extraction is one of the most profitable mining industries in the 
State. At least one resident of Goyaz has made a large fortune from 
this industry. 

The most extensive deposits of rock crystal, or transparent quartz, 
are to be found in the vicinity of the town of Crystalina, about 105 
miles north of Ipamery, in the southeast corner of the State. In fact, 
the range of hills running north and south in that section, near the 
Minas Geraes border, is called the Sierra dos Cristaes. Although it is 
one of the most potentially profitable minerals in the State, the methods 
used to extract it are still primitive. Hence, in spite of the fact that 
deposits are to be found in a strip of subsoil gravel at least 65 miles 
long, production has been relatively small. Most of the deposits 
worked so far lie within a radius of two miles from Crystalina. 

Crystal is usually dug by miners who still use only pickaxes, hoes, 
mattocks, or shovels to extract great blocks of excellent quality. 
The ore is taken from open pits, dug to a depth of from 6 to 62 feet. 
Men, women, and children all work together, with no fixed schedule of 
hours or methods. The women and children prefer to wash the gravel, 
in search of a better quality crystal, but they also are employed in 
separating and cleaning other blocks, some of which weigh as much as 
140 pounds. 

The average miner earns from 4 to 5 milreis a day, but nevertheless 
he prefers to work independently. This fact makes it difficult for 
large-scale operators to find workers, and, together with lack of capital, 
has kept production from increasing as fast as it could. 
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The rock crystal of Goyaz is of two qualities: white, which includes 
round and pyramidal forms, and colored. The yellow variety is also 
known as false topaz, since it closely resembles that stone. The most 
desirable variety at the present time is the pyramidal, used for lenses 
and in radio and electrical equipment; the demand for it may be gauged 
by the growing number of buyers, largely foreigners, who come from 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo to visit Crystalina. 

The crystal is packed in boxes or burlap bags, and sent to Ipamery 
by truck for shipment to Santos by rail. The first foreign shipment 
was sent to Paris in 1879 by two Frenchmen who had settled in the 
city of Paracatti. In 1903, total exports amounted to 48,400 pounds; 
in 1927, through the one port of Santos, 86,867 pounds were shipped 
to Japan alone. Following Japan in importance as rock crystal 
markets are Germany and the United States. 

It has been reported on good authority that experts have been sent 
to study the possibilities of the crystal deposits in the vicinity of 
Crystalina, for a company to be organized in the United States. The 
organization is planning to use modern methods and machinery. The 
deposits, with the exception of those belonging to the town, are on 
private property whose owners are holding their lands for future sale 
at a good price. Yet many such individuals have leased their lands 
at relatively low rentals to dividual miners. Land sold recently 
has brought from 10 to 100 milreis ($0.67 to $6.67) per alqueire of 
about 12 acres. 





Courtesy of the Brazilian Embassy. 


BRAZILIAN ROCK CRYSTAL. 


The State of Goyaz is rich in minerals, including rock crystal, which finds its chief markets in Japan, 
Germany, and the United States. The large size of some of the crystals is shown in the illustration, 
the blocks being marked in kilos (1 kilo equals 2.2 lbs.). These crystals range from 44 to 140 Ibs. in weight. 
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FIRST PAN AMERICAN 
CONGRESS OF MUNICIPALITIES 


Tue Sixth International Conference of American States, which 
met in Habana, Cuba, in 1928 passed a resolution providing for the 
convocation of a Pan American Congress of Municipalities. Since 
it was further provided that the Government of Cuba should set the 
date for the meeting of this congress, the President issued a decree in 
1928 fixing the first half of 1931 as the time for its meeting, and in 
1930 a preparatory session was held in Boston. Later, however, cir- 
cumstances made the postponement of the congress advisable. On 
April 2 of this year the President of Cuba issued decree no. 1150, in 
which he set April 14, Pan American Day, 1938, for the assembly of 
the congress. The Secretary of State of Cuba will issue invitations 
to all municipalities of 50,000 or more inhabitants, as well as to 
municipal, political or technical organizations and to all persons of 
recognized standing in the subjects to be discussed. Any munici- 
pality having a population of less than 50,000 may also send repre- 
sentatives, if it so desires. 

An executive decree of April 30 appointed the following members 
of the National Organizing Committee: Honorary president, Dr. 
Francisco Carrera Justiz, professor of municipal law in the University 
of Habana, city planner and specialist in municipal matters; president, 
Senor Ruy de Lugo Vifia, who introduced the proposal for the congress 
at the Sixth International Conference of American States; secretary, 
Dr. Nemesio Ledo, Director of the Pan American Bureau of Cuba; 
assistant secretaries, Dr. Enrique Gay Calbé, counselor of the Depart- 
ment of State, and Sefior José Luciano Franco, director of the Union 
of Cuban Municipalities. The other members of the committee are: 
Sefiores Evelio Govantes; Angel Pérez André, governor of Oriente 
Province; Antonio Lancis, city clerk of Habana; Manuel Hierro, 
Chief of the Habana Tourist Bureau; Gustavo Gutiérrez, interna- 
tionalist; and Francisco Rivero, president of the Habana city council. 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF A POET 


EDGE NERDY 


Gorirnais Gomez de Avellaneda y Arteaga needs no intro- 
duction to readers of Spanish-American literature. Her work as poet, 
dramatist, novelist, and short story writer ranks high not only in Cuba, 
where she spent the first 22 years of her life (1814-36) and made a 
visit of four years at a later date, but also in Spain, in which country 
she lived during the period of her most important literary output. 
Eminent scholars of her time and outstanding Hispanists of today 
have paid her tribute... Her genius found expression principally in 
lyric verse and drama. The poems she wrote embrace a wide range 
of subjects and stand as a monument to her memory in many countries 
in Spanish and in translation.? Of interest to citizens of the United 
States will be the fact that she wrote a sonnet to George Washington 
and a silva to Niagara Falls. 

The attention of the writer was recently called to the fact that the 
name of la Avellaneda has received a place in scientific annals. Doubt- 
less few readers are aware of this. Consequently the present article 
has been prepared in order to set forth the interesting facts connected 
with the naming of a species of butterfly for her. The manner in 
which the information on the subject was received is unique. In the 
posthumous work of the late D. Domingo Figarola-Caneda of Habana, 
Cuba, entitled: Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda, Biografia, bibliografia 
é wonografia and published by his widow Dofia Emilia Boxhorn, in 
Madrid, 1929, there is the following note on pages 24-25. A free 
translation is given here: 

A curious DETAIL.—Nothing. . . has been wanting—wreaths, memorial 
tablets, bronzes, statues, many ovations—to exalt the memory and enhance the 
merits of la Avellaneda. If one may believe the editor of the gacetilla, El Triunfo, 
even a butterfly bears her name. We have read the following in the issue of the 
380th of May, 1884: ‘According to La Verdad of Manzanillo, the celebrated 


naturalist Johann Gundlach has arrived in said city on his way to Santiago de 
Cuba after an absence of twenty-seven years from that department, in which he 


1 See a Jong list of biographers and critics in the following works: Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, La Avellaneda y 
sus obras . . . Madrid, 1930. Edith L. Kelly (under the direction of Dr. Alfred Coester, Stanford Univer- 
sity), ‘‘Bibliografia dela Avellaneda,’’ in Revista Bimestre Cubana, Vol. XX XV, no. 1, enero-febrero 1935, 
pp. 106-139; No. 2, marzo-abril, pp. 261-96. (A third section is in press. Dr. Fernando Ortiz, Director de 
la Sociedad Econdmica de Amigos del Pais, Editor.) J 

2 Severaliranslations in English are available: Ernest S. Green and H. von Lowenfels, Mexican and South 
American Poems ... San Diego, Calif., 1892. (This rare work may be found in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, San Marino, Calif.) Thomas Walsh, Hispanic Anthology, . . . New York, London, 1920. Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Some Spanish American Poets . . . New York, London, 1929. Edith L. Kelly, ‘“‘The 
Centennial of a Great Sonnet,’”’ in Hispania, Vol. XIX, No. 3, October 1936, pp. 337-344. 
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gathered valuable specimens for his natural history collection. He has made this 
journey principally to get a specimen of lepidoptera—the beautiful butterfly 
Avellaneda discovered by him at the mouth of a river near [Santiago de] Cuba 
many years ago, the name having been given in commemoration of the renowned 
Cuban poet who bore that appellation.” 


Gundlach is well-known to entomologists as a notable collector. 
Readers in general, however, may not know of his activities and life 
in Cuba. This is a brief outline of the facts:® 


GERTRUDIS GOMEZ 
DE AVELLANEDA. 


Born in Cuba in 1814, this 
poet became famous both 
in her own land and in 
Spain, where she spent 
most of her productive 
years. She was honored 
in almost every conceiv- 
able way in her own time 
and her poems_are still 
highly regarded. (Portrait 
from La Ilustracién Mevi- 
cana published by I. Cum- 
plido, 1851. [Genaro 
Garcia collection, Library 
of the State University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas.j 





Courtesy of Edith L. Kelly. 


Johann Christoph Gundlach, a German naturalist, was born in 
Marburg, Germany, in 1810. He abandoned his theological studies in 
order to devote himself to the natural sciences, having been influenced 
in the move by his older brother, a physician, and curator of the uni- 
versity museum in his native city. In 1838 he received his degree of 

3 A free translation from an account in Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada, tomo X XVII, Hijos de Espasa, 


Barcelona, p. 824. According to Entomological News for 1896 Gundlach spent over 50 years collecting in the 
Antilles. He was buried in Cuba on March 16, 1896. 
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doctor of philosophy and the following year became professor of nat- 
ural history. After being commissioned by the Society of Natural 
History of Cassel, he went to Habana in 1839 and devoted himself 
zealously to Cuban ornithology. There he made a rich entomological 
collection for himself, besides gathering material which he sent to 
the museum in Cassel. His private museum is still the most complete 
in Cuba. As a contributor of articles he was associated with the 
magazines Revista Habanera and Repertorio Fisico Natural. In 1861 
he was made a member of the Academy of Medical Sciences. 

With this much as a starting point the writer communicated with 
three or four entomologists in the United States in order to gather 
more facts. Replies were received from Doctor Edward A. Chapin, 
Curator, Division of Insects, Smithsonian Institution, United States 
National Museum, Washington, D. C., and Doctor John A. Comstock, 
Associate Lirector, Los Angeles Museum, Los Angeles, California; 
Doctor Edwin C. Van Dyke, Professor of Entomology in the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, offered his opinion in a conference.* 
Evidence furnished by these scholars points to the fact that the species 
of butterfly bearmg the name of the poet is doubtless Catopsilia 
avellaneda (H. Schaeffer), first described as Callidryas avellaneda 
H. Schaeff. The original description of the specimen found by 
Gundlach in Cuba occurs without a name in 1862 and was published 
by Doctor Herrich-Schaeffer °, the renowned lepidopterist and suc- 
cessor to Hiibner. I quote from Doctor Chapin’s ® letter his trans- 
lation of Herrich-Schaeffer’s remarks on the subject: 

H. G. [Herr Gundlach] found many specimens of both species (thalestris HSml., 
avellaneda Gundl.) without transitional forms, in many places more of the first, 
in other places more of the second species. I have described the male earlier in 


Correspondenz-Blatt 1862, p. 119, under thalestris, unfortunately at that time not 
having a female.’ 


The rarity of the butterfly is borne out by the fact that as late as 
1887 collectors were endeavoring to bring more specimens into Ger- 


4 Substance for the technical part of this article has been found chiefly through suggestions offered by the 
entomologists just mentioned. Doctor Comstock indicated that Seitz and other authorities might throw 
light on the subject. Doctor Chapin’s research in the various numbers of the Correspendenz-Blatt (material 
which is not available on the west coast) has helped to solve the mystery of dates and the change of the name 
from one genus to another. He is also of the opinion that the butterfly Chlusyne tulita (Dewitz) (see the 
discussion of perezi below) was named for the poetess. Furthermore, the writer is indebted to Doctor 
Chapin and the Smithsonian Institution for photographs of original specimens of Catopsilia avellaneda 
(H. Schaeff.). Doctor Van Dyke’s personal library has afforded interesting data found in older numbers 
of entomological journals). Acknowledgment is also due to Miss E. C. Keal, Secretary of the Division of 
Entomology and Parasitology, the University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

5 Reference quoted by Doctor Chapin: (Korrespondenzblatt fiir Sammler von Insecten, inshesondere von 
Schmetterlingen. Regensburg 16 Jahrg. Nos. 6-8, 1862, p. 119). ‘‘Here occurs the original description 
without a name.’’ 

6 “The first citation of the name occurs on p. 169 of the Correspondenz-Blatt des zoologisch-mineralogischen 
Vereines in Regensburg, 18 Jahrg. Nos. 11-12, 1864.” 

7“. Callidryas. 1. thalestris HSml. nicht selten. 2. avellaneda Gundl. H. G. fand viele Exemplare beider 
Arten, ohne Ueberg‘inge, an manchen Stellen mehr die eine, an anderen die andere Art. Ich habe den 
Mann im Corrbl. 1862 S. 119 unter tha/estris niiher bezeichnet, leider aber noch kein Weib erhalten.” 
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many from Cuba. I quote in free translation from a notice in a 
German journal:® 


Our foreign member, Herr W. Niepelt, has returned recently from Santiago de 
Cuba where he went at the beginning of April of this year [1887]. He has brought 
from there besides some coleoptera and other things a few specimens of the rare 
species of lepidoptera peculiar to that vicinity, Papilio gundlachianus and Catop- 
stlia avellaneda. 


In the work of Godman and Salvin ® the species is referred to under 
Callidryas philea: 


There are two Antillean species allied to C. philea, viz, C. thalestris and C. 
avellaneda; both are found in Cuba, and the former also in the island of Haiti. 
The males of both these species have a black spot at the end of the cell by which 
they are easily distinguished from C. philea. 





Courtesy of E. A. Chapin. 


A BUTTERFLY NAMED FOR A POET. 


This rare and gorgeous Cuban butterfly, Catopsilia avellaneda, was discovered by Gundlach, who named 
it in honor of Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda. At the right of the illustration is the male, which is 
chiefly yellow and carmine: at the left the female, canary-yellow and yellowish red, with markings of 
red-brown, pink, blue-red, and other colors. (See complete description on this page.) 


Seitz '° has given the most detailed description of the butterfly: 


[Genus: Catopsilia Hbn.] C. avellaneda H. Sch. . . . from Cuba, is 
unquestionably the most beautiful species of the genus. In the [male] the ground 
colour of the upper surface of the forewing is canary-yellow, a broad margin of 
ochre-yellow, the distal margin narrowly red, the central and posterior part of 
the wing is gorgeous carmine, at the discocellular is placed a red spot with black 
centre. The hindwing is less fiery carmine, in the cell yellowish red, the long spot 
of scent-scales placed at the subcostal is white, the distal margin rather broadly 
ochre-yellow. The under surface is red-yellow with white double spot in the 


§ Berliner Entomologische Zeitschrift, Berlin, 1887, einunddreissigster Hand, erstes Heft. (See page 5, 
“Vereins-Angelegenheiten.’’) 

® Biologia Centrali-Americana Insecta-Lepidoptera-Rhopalocera, Vol. II, 1887-1901, p. 141. (Curiously 
enough in Vol. III, Rhopalocera, Tab. 107, mention is made of a species Caerois yertrudtus (sic).) 

10 The Macrclenidoptera of the World. A Systematic Description of the Iitherto Known Macrolepidoptera. 
In coliaboration with well-known specialists, edited by Dr. Adalbert Seitz, Professor. . . . Vol. V. 
Alfred Kernan Verlag, Stuttgart, 1924. (See p. 86, Tezt, also plate 25d, The American Rhopalocera.) 
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centre of each wing and continuous black-brown submarginal spots. The 
[female] has the upper side of the forewing canary-yellow with red distal margin 
and marginal and submarginal red-brown spots as well as a large red-brown spot 
at the discocellular, the basal part of the wing is sprinkled with red. The hind- 
wing is yellowish red, at the costal margin light pink, with marginal and sub- 
marginal red-brown spots. The under surface has dark yellow ground-colour, 
the broad distal-marginal band is blue-red with red scales, the margin itself 
narrowly yellow; the broad blue-red distal margin is proximally bordered by 
black crescent-shaped spots and at these as well as at the base there is dark red 
colouring, at the discocellular of each wing are placed white, blackedged spots 
(five on the forewing, two on the hindwing). 


Another species was undoubtedly named for the poet, that is, 
Chlosyne tulita (Dewitz)." (It will be borne in mind that the very 
close friends of Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda called her Tulita, 
and the name Tula found favor with many literary contemporaries. ) 
Again the description given by Seitz is most complete:” 


[Genus: Chlosyne Btlr.] Chl. tulita Dew., from Porto Rico, is similar to 
perezt. As this species is unknown to us we reproduce the description. The 
forewing is long and narrow, rounded at the apex, the distal margin fluxuose, the 
very short black fringes, between which some tufts of white fringe are very feebly 
marked. The distal margin of the hindwing is undulate, likewise adorned with 
short black fringes; in the incisions of the undulate marginal line, however, we 
again see weak whiteish tufts. In perezz the white marginal tufts are much 
stronger and hence more noticeable. Upper surface: the ground-colour of the 
wings above in tulita is black with red spots. The red is almost exactly the same 
tone as in pereza H. Schaff. HrrRricH-ScHAFFER there calls it blood-red, which 
description does not seem suitable; I would rather say rust-red. Only these two 
colours are found on the upper surface, that is if we except the white marginal 
tufts (fringes), which in single examples are almost entirely suppressed. The 
distal margin of the forewing is accompanied by a double row of red spots; whilst 
those of the proximal row are rounded, those of the distal are more crescentic in 
shape. The total number of the dots in each of the two rows is 8; but the first 
dot of the distal row (counting from the costal margin) on the upper surface is 
either not at all or only faintly visible, in the proximal row the second is mostly 
much reduced and never equals the others in size. The two spots of the last 
three of these 8 pairs of spots (i.e. those placed next to the inner margin) are more 
or less fused together. On the hindwing there is only one row of red spots (6 in 
number) running parallel with the distal margin; the distance of these spots from 
the distal margin is the same as that of the proximal row of spots on the forewing. 
The 8rd, 4th and 5th spots counted from the costal margin are in the [male] 
either reduced or entirely suppressed. Between the marginal spots and the 
bases of the forewing and the hindwing are placed in the black ground rust-red 
spots and bands, often interrupted. On the hindwing 2 such bands are especially 
prominent: whilst, however, in the [female] these are placed independently of one 
another, being separated by the black, in the [male] they are confluent towards 
the costal margin, as the black runs in a wedge into the red and does not entirely 


11 A quotation from Doctor Chapin’s letter: ‘‘The second species, which we believe may be dedicated to 
her, is Chlosyne tulita (Dewitz). This species is not now considered distinct and separate from a species 
earlier described by Gundlach under the name Chlosyne perezi. However, as names which have been 
erroneously proposed must always be carried in synonomy in order that they may be accounted for, the name 
tulita appears under the name of perezi in all discussions of this form.”’ 

12 Op. cit., Vol. V, pp. 452-453. 
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break through it. Under surface: on the underside of the forewing we likewise 
see the black ground-colour with the red spots showing through the upper surface. 
The lunules at the distal margin are enlarged towards the latter and are divided 
into a double series by a black line running parallel with the distal margin. The 
black of the hindwing has a slight steel-blue reflection. Here also the markings 
of the upper surface are reproduced, but between the rust-red marginal spots and 
the distal margin there are white lunules, of which on the upper surface nothing 
at all is visible in the [male] and at most traces in the [female]. Most of the 
other spots on the underside of the hindwing have a light yellowish white colour 
and they are much more numerous, particularly in the [female]; in the [male] 
these light spots and bands of the under surface also occasionally assume the dark 
colour of those on the upper. Both the under and the upper surface of the fore- 
wing are almost entirely alike in both sexes. The body is black, with red hairs 
on the breast, on the ventral side and between the segments reddish; of the same 
colour are the legs and palpi, the antennae black with the club much thickened, 
slightly reddish on the underside. ‘‘The butterfly occurs very commonly from 
October to January in the mountains of Quebredella, but has hitherto been 
observed nowhere else.’’ The butterfly is the same size as laeta. 


In the Biologia Centrali-Americana * the following description was 
found: 

The metropolis of Synchloe is certainly Mexico and Central America, where no 
less than ten out of about thirteen species are found. The extralimital species 
are: S. perezt, peculiar to the island of Cuba; S. tulzta, peculiar to the island of 
UeTCOPEICOn . =) 

It is to be concluded that Gundlach knew of la Avellaneda’s poem, 
A una mariposa.'* No doubt his admiration for her verses to a butter- 
fly inspired him to name the new species for her. Since, however, 
the date for the description of his find was 1862, it was also done 
perhaps in honor of her return to Cuba. By this time she had been 
crowned with a golden wreath of laurel in the presence of the most 
distinguished poets, scholars and statesmen of the island. The poet 
had gone to the Antilles because of her husband’s health. He died in 
Cuba and our Avellaneda returned to Spain by way of the United 
States in 1864. She survived him but a few years (1873), devoting 
the last days to the revision of her work.” In recognition of her 
reception by the Cubans she dedicated to them the first volume, 
Poesias liricas, 1869. It is a significant fact that the fervid enthusi- 
asm of her compatriots during the period of her sojourn (1859-64) 
burst upon her horizon like the light of a new dawn that metamor- 
phosed the troubles overshadowing her into a glorious victory. 

Jf one studies her poems as a whole, particularly the edition of 1869, 
it will be found, as critics have pointed out, that the work reflects 
certain stages of development of the author. The earliest compositions 
were inspired by el amor humano; a later group was influenced by 

13 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 176. 

14 See Poesias de la senorita Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda, Madrid, 1841. Augmented editions appeared 


in 1850, 1869. See also p. 552. 
15 Obras literarias, published in five volumes, Madrid, 1869-71. 
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disillusionment, a pessimistic viewpoint that was in turn abandoned 
like the coccoon from which a new winged creature emerges; the third 
manifestation of poetic genius was characterized by a consecration 
to el amor divino, as may be observed for example in her poem Dedi- 
cacién de la lira a Dios. 

How unique and yet how appropriate it is that the scientists 
Gundlach and Herrich-Schaeffer have provided Cuban and Spanish 
letters with the symbol—the Psyche—which may be said to represent 
the highest art of La Avellaneda. 


A UNA MARIPOSA 


Fugaz mariposa, 
que de oro y zafir 
las alas despliegas, 
gozosa y feliz, 


jCudl siguen mis ojos 
tu vuelo gentil 
cuando reina te alzas 
del bello jardin! 


Si le dan riquezas 
la aurora y abril 


Ya libas el lirio, 
ya el fresco alhelt, 
ya trémula besas 
el blanco jazmin. 


Mas jay! cudn en vano 
mil flores y mil 

por fijar se afanan 

tu vuelo sin fin! ... 


jAy! que ya te lleva 
tu audaz frenesi, 


—de albores y aromas— do ostenta la rosa 
todo es para ti. su puro carmin. 

Te rinde la dalia j Temeraria, tente! 
su vario matiz; Do vas, infeliz? . 
su altiva hermosura iNo ves las espinas 
te presenta el lis. punzantes salir? 
Perfumes la viola j Torna a tu violeta! 
—que evita el lucir— j Torna a tu alheli! 
te manda en las alas No quieras jincauta! 
del aura sutil. clavada morir. 


—GERTRUDIS GOMEZ DE AVELLANEDA. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF SPANISH 


As the language of nearly 100,000,000 Americans, Spanish 
should not be a wholly foreign tongue to those in the United States 
and Canada who are striving for cooperation and peace between the 
American peoples.”’ This just observation is made in the prospectus 
of the summer school of the Workers’ University of Mexico, one of 
the six summer schools in the United States and the neighboring 
Republic offering opportunities for instruction not only in the Spanish 
language but also in other subjects leading to a better understanding 
of the 18 Spanish-speaking Republics of the Americas. It may be 
noted that when President Roosevelt was expressing his thanks to 
President Terra of Uruguay for the hospitality shown him in Monte- 
video last December, he said: ‘‘May I add that I hope that we shall 
have a much greater familiarity with each other’s languages. It is a 
ereat regret of my life that while with some difficulty I can read a 
little Spanish, I cannot yet converse in it. These visits which I am 
making on this voyage are so enjoyable in every way that I look for- 
ward to an opportunity to return in the future. When that day 
comes I hope that I shall be able to speak with all of you in your 
native tongue.” 

The dean of summer schools in Mexico is that of the University of 
Mexico, which this year holds its seventeenth session, from June 28 to 
August 16. Opened in 1553, the university has a long tradition of 
learning and scholarship. Students completing any of its numerous 
courses and passing examinations receive credit in most American 
universities. Courses in Spanish, Mexican literature and philology, 
the Nahua and Maya languages and literature, history, sociology, 
archaeology, art and music are among the most important offered. 
A number of courses are given in English. 

The Workers’ University of Mexico offers its second summer session. 
This university came into existence as the result of the combined 
efforts of the revolutionary intellectuals of the country and of the 
organized labor movement. Its course opens on July 5 and closes 
on August 14. Special two weeks’ courses are also offered. The 
school intends to give “a complete introduction to modern Mexico, 
which will enable students to understand the social forces that are 
transforming the Mexico of yesterday into the Mexico of tomorrow.” 
Art, government, labor, Spanish and education are the main topics 
of the curriculum; lectures are given chiefly in English. The cer- 
tificates of the school are accepted and endorsed by the Mexican 
Department of Public Education. 
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A third summer school for foreigners will open for the first time in 
Guadalajara under the direction of José Cornejo Franco, a leading 
intellectual and an authority on Mexican literature, with the coopera- 
tion of the Guadalajara Tourist Commission. The session will run 
from June 29 to August 10. The sponsors of the project say that the 
second city in Mexico ‘“‘has managed to retain a great deal of its old 
Spanish colonial spirit. . . . Three miles from the city is the 
great pottery market of Tlaquepaque, with its overwhelming variety 
of colored designs and forms. Tonald, the old Indian capital, is still 
the principal producing center of these wares. This region is noted 
also for its glass, and less conspicuously for fine work in leather, 
textiles and silver.’’ Courses are offered in Spanish, Spanish-Amer- 
ican literature, Mexican literature, history, sociology, education, and 
art. ‘The aim of the school’, says the announcement, “is not to 
attract numbers, but rather to bring together a small group really 
interested in learning from their southern neighbors. There will be 
a good deal of flexibility in the program and attention to individual 
needs and interests.” 

Mexico needs no praise as a country of manifold attractions to the 
student as well as to the tourist. Sightseeing tours are planned by 
all the schools. In addition, the agreeable summer climate of Mexico 
City and Guadalajara—the former has an altitude of 7,500 feet and the 
latter of 5,000—is conducive to the enjoyment of both work and play. 

The three summer schools of Spanish in United States territory are 
that at Middlebury College, well-known and long established; that 
at the University of Puerto Rico, which has the advantage of a Span- 
ish-speaking environment, and ‘‘a new Spanish school in the old 
Spanish Southwest”, at Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado. 
Students may take their choice of enjoying Vermont mountains, the 
Caribbean trade winds, or a location almost 8,000 feet high in the 
Rockies. 

More detailed information with regard to the above-mentioned 
schools may be obtained from the following: Director de la Escuela 
de Verano, Universidad Nacional de México, San Cosme 71, México, 
D. F.; General Offices of the Workers’ University of Mexico, Rosales 
24-26, México, D. F.; Clarence A. Neff, secretary of Guadalajara 
Summer School, Apartado 380, Guadalajara, México; Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vermont; University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico; and Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado. 
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THE CENTRAL AND MORTGAGE BANKS 
OF GUATEMALA’ 


THE CENTRAL BANK 


SINCE its establishment ten years ago the Central Bank of 
Guatemala has played an important part in the life of the nation. 
Likewise the operations of the National Mortgage Bank, opened in 
1930, have been of considerable assistance in tiding the country over 
the depression. 

The activities of the Central Bank of Guatemala may seem to some 
observers either incomprehensible or subject to criticism if they are 
judged merely in the light of the bank’s primary mission as an agency 
for rediscount business and the issue of currency without taking into 
account the special circumstances characterizing the first decade of 
its existence. 

A fair appreciation of the work of the Central Bank, of its profits, 
its transactions and its present position of necessity demands allowance 
for a number of vital factors which, not alone in banking but in every 
manifestation of the nation’s economy, are in a way peculiar to 
Guatemala. The depression, moreover, has been responsible the 
world over for numerous departures from banking practices that had 
come to be accepted generally as fixed and unalterable. 

When the first effects of the world-wide depression were beginning 
to be felt, the Central Bank of Guatemala had only recently opened 
its doors. The reorganization of the banking system was also barely 
under way. ‘The original scheme provided for the establishment of 
institutions of diverse character which were to be entrusted with the 
issuance and development of different forms of credit. In practice, 
however, it was found utterly impossible to proceed with the estab- 
lishment of these institutions, and on the other hand it became a 
matter of urgency to undertake the liquidation of a number of the 
older banks which at first it had been hoped would succeed in adapting 
themselves to the new banking régime. 

There is no better illustration of the disparity between the situation 
then existing and the objectives of the banking legislation than the 
fact that at the time there was not a single institution in the country 
in a position to provide mortgage accommodation, in spite of the fact 
that this was the principal customary form of credit and the one 
rendered vitally necessary by the peculiar nature of the country’s 
economy. ‘This situation called for immediate action and resulted in 


1 Condensed from the Revista de la Economia Nucional, Guatemala, January, February, and March 1937, 
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IN THE BUSINESS SECTION, GUATEMALA CITY. 


a compromise not strictly in consonance with the bank’s fundamental 
purposes, the law being amended to permit the operation of an 
Agricultural Mortgage Department until such time as a special or- 
ganization could be set up to issue credit of this nature. 

Nevertheless it soon became evident that this temporary expedient, 
intended solely as a concession to circumstances, fell far short of 
justice to the situation, since the funds set apart for transactions of 
the Agricultural Mortgage Department represented but a fraction of 
the reasonable demands for accommodation. It was thus found 
necessary to permit operations of this character by the Bank free 
from the restrictions originally imposed on the Department. It must 
be remembered that this one bank was called upon virtually to assume 
the entire burden of the functions formerly pertaining to the older 
banks, the majority of these being in liquidation, while the few 
remaining open were quite unable to accept fresh business. 

The establishment of the National Mortgage Bank in 1930 should 
have afforded oppertunity for the liquidation of the Mortgage De- 
partment of the Central Bank. The Mortgage Bank, however, com- 
menced its operations at the very time when the effects of the crisis 
were being felt most keenly, and conditions then ruling prevented 
development of the new institution on a scale sufficiently great to 
allow the total absorption of the holdings of the sister bank. Not 
only was its capital strictly limited, but the current situation com- 
pletely prevented the raising of additional funds through the means 
provided by law. 
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COFFEE IS THE MOST IMPORTANT CROP IN GUATEMALA. 


To the foregoing must be added certain factors of a practical 
nature bearing on social expediency. Liquidation of the mortgages 
held by the Central Bank, which by now amounted to several million. 
quetzales, would have involved the sudden alienation, by foreclosure 
or otherwise, of a large number of properties given in guarantee. 
Such a general liquidation coincident with the full effects of the 
depression would have meant nothing short of disaster. 

What is of prime significance when discussing the apparent incom- 
patibility of the underwriting of mortgage business by banks of issuc 
is the effort, attended with every success, put forth by the manage- 
ment of the Central Bank to avoid the possibility of risk to the 
stability of the currency and to the financial solidity of the institution 
itself. On the contrary, the reserve against currency in circulation 
has been constantly strengthened, and in the manner best calculated 
to inspire growing and justifiable confidence, 1. e., the building-up of 
increased holdings of gold. Jn a like manner, the bank’s responsi- 
bility against obligations of other classes has been maintained 
throughout at a figure higher than that indicated by law. 

Actual figures give the best idea as to the importance of the assist- 
ance rendered by the Central Bank through its mortgage operations. 
On March 31, 1937, the mortgages underwritten by the Central Bank 
of Guatemala amounted to 4,299,924 quetzales out of a total of 
12,329,840 quetzales held in this class of paper by the combined 
institutions of the country. 
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A similar picture can be drawn with regard to the prominent part 
played by the Central Bank inaiding producers through crop loans. 
The granting of these loans to farmers was a direct result of an arrange- 
ment between the Central Bank and the Government, with the object 
of protecting the interests of the coffee producers. The effects of 
the worldwide depression were still being felt with some degree of 
severity in Guatemala when the large coffee purchasers in the United 
States who had been advancing funds on the crop found themselves 
obliged to make sharp restrictions on this form of financing, thus 
creating an extremely difficult situation for the producers. As a 
result, the Guatemalan authorities commenced to seek a suitable 
solution in the public interest, and decided on an agreement with the 
Central Bank whereby the latter assumed the function of supplying 
crop loans to the coffee growers provided the applications were 
approved by a commission appointed by the Ministry of Finance. 

The results were gratifying. Not only was prompt relief offered 
to the producers but no sooner had the Central Bank conceded the 
first few loans than many of the coffee buyers abroad changed their 
policy, and once more commenced to supply many of the advances 
requested on the sole assurance that the operations in question had 
been approved by the commission. . 

There were, however, still further advantages. Crop loans, made 
for the most part by houses operating in the coffee market and inter- 
ested in acquiring the debtors’ produce, were a source of exorbitant 
profits. Apart from the fact that no limit had been legally fixed to the 
rate of interest chargeable on such advances, the producer was fre- 
quently made to accept a variety of onerous conditions. Usually he 
was deprived of the possibility of selling his crop in the open market, 
the lender reserving the right of purchase; often the price was fixed 
ahead, or alternatively the buyer was empowered to set the price at a 
certain time; and lastly a series of commissions and other surcharges 
was set up, thereby heavily increasing the rate actually paid for 
accommodation by the producer. 

These practices had come to constitute a serious drain on the coffee 
industry, but the facilities offered by the Central Bank put an imme- 
diate end to such abuses. Paying interest within the rates then fixed 
by law, the coffee grower was entirely free to dispose of his crop 
wherever it best suited him, the only restriction being the obligation 
of repaying the loan out of the proceeds of sale. 

The advantages derived from these crop loans were promptly 
realized, and a growing number of applications for financial aid began 
to reach the bank from those occupied in classes of agriculture other 
than coffee production. 

The bank, responsive to the needs of agricultural development, did 
not hesitate to widen the scope of its facilities, and thus crop loans, 
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originally introduced for the assistance of coffee growers only, may 
now be obtained on wheat, chicle, bananas, cattle and grains. Today 
the Central Bank leads all other institutions in the volume of crop 
loans granted. 

Reference has already been made to the bank’s success in increasing 
its gold reserves. No less praiseworthy is the skill with which the 
issue and circulation of currency has been controlled in sympathy with 
changing circumstances during a period as difficult and as delicate as 
that of the world depression and subsequent gradual recovery. Due 
care has been taken to avoid the tendency toward inflation, though at 
times pressure has not been lacking in certain circles. Simultaneously 
there have been no unnecessary restrictions to hinder the processes of 
reconstruction. In this manner the Central Bank has performed a 
useful service by preventing the aggravation of the inevitable effects 
of world depression by wholesale company failures, something that 
might easily have happened had currency and credit been issued on a 
more generous scale; but at the same time the normal processes of 
recovery have been judiciously stimulated in pace with their natural 
trend. 

The bank has been enabled to function with greater efficiency in its 
control over currency in circulation by reason of the favorable position 
it enjoys with respect to its depositors. One of the most significant 
manifestations of public confidence in the bank is the fact that deposits 
have been maintained at a consistently high level in spite of successive 
reductions in the rates of interest credited thereon. As of January 31 
last deposits amounted to 5,021,705.84 quetzales out of a total of 
8,668,695.24 quetzales held by the combined banks of the Republic. 
Statistics on the clearance of checks affords further proof of the out 
standing position held by the Central Bank. In January last, of ... 
26,943 checks paid by all authorized banks and other commercial 
entities for a total of . . . 9,605,364.68 quetzales, 12,649 checks 
amounting in value to 4,954,840.39 quetzales were those on the Cen- 
tral Bank. The share of the Central Bank in the foreign exchange 
business is also further proof of its outstanding position. 

While the foregoing remarks are of necessity but superficial in 
character, they would fail to cover even the more important of the 
bank’s contributions to the nation’s economy, were mention not made 
of its active collaboration in the labors of social advancement and 
progress undertaken by the public authorities. The importance of 
this cooperation may be judged by recalling the practical participation 
taken in such projects as the building of modern colonies of cheap 
dwellings for workmen, the purchase of up-to-date machinery for road 
construction, and the financing of the Teocinte waterworks. Equally 
important are the services performed by the Central Bank in collecting 
and administering the greater part of the nation’s internal revenue. 
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It may justly be said that the Central Bank represents the hub of 
Guatemalan economy, and that its importance and scope vastly sur- 
pass anything that was foreseen for it at the time of its inception. 
Experience has furnished ample justification for the satisfaction felt by 
Guatemala in the possession of so efficient an institution, and for her 
pride in the position it occupies among organizations of similar 
character in Latin America. 


THE NATIONAL MORTGAGE BANK 


As has been observed in the case of the Central Bank, the reorganiza- 
tion of the Guatemalan banking system cannot be judged merely from 
the standpoint of the rigid theoretical principles postulated by the 
science of economics. Such principles must be adapted to reality and 
in practice emergencies often arise in which they have to be sacrificed 
for action of a totally different nature from what has been considered 
orthodox. 

Thus, owing to unusual conditions brought about by the world 
depression, to the local manifestations derived therefrom and to the 
former economic situation of the country, the National Mortgage 
Bank, originally founded with the main object of satisfying the re- 
quirements of industry and commerce in the branch of financing which 
its name implies and in accordance with established practice for that 
form of credit, found itself ultimately obliged to undertake transac- 
tions of a widely divergent nature. Some of these may be regarded 





A NEW MOTION PICTURE THEATER, GUATEMALA CITY 
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AN ATTRACTIVE PLAZA IN THE GUATEMALAN CAPITAL. 


as having relation to the functions originally contemplated or as com- 
plementary to the essential aims of the institution, while others were 
performed solely in view of the fact that there were as yet no special 
organizations qualified to fill the need. It was naturally of the great- 
est importance to ensure that there should be no direct incompatibility 
between functions proper to the bank and those extraneous duties 
assumed merely through necessity. 

One of the principal reasons which led to the selection of the Na- 
tional Mortgage Bank as the most suitable institution to undertake 
these functions in the absence of specialized entities which could be 
entrusted with the services so urgently required was the fact that it 
was a Government institution established primarily not with a view to 
profit, but to the rendering of public service. A further important 
consideration was that the new functions assigned to the bank were of 
such a nature that far from conflicting with the normal business of 
mortgage finance they could, properly handled, be counted on to 
augment the institution’s available funds, thus enabling it to fulfill its 
fundamental obligations on an increased scale. 

This may be seen from the character of the various sections that 
have been added to the initial structure of the National Mortgage 
Bank: Bonding Department, Insurance Department, and Bonded 
Warehouses for Produce. Expectations have been confirmed by the 
manner in which these branches of activity have been developed. 
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The same may be said of the participation by this institution in such 
transactions as crop loans and pledge loans, which are particularly 
significant when made on properties already mortgaged to the bank, 
since they help to maintain both the intrinsic value and the productive 
capacity of such lands, thus protecting the main investment. 

Likewise the bank has rendered important services by financing 
collective undertakings of public utility. A bond issue of 500,000 
quetzales has been authorized to provide funds for the construction of 
workmen’s dwellings; 200,000 quetzales worth of bonds have already 
been issued. The first group of 96 houses was opened on November 
10, 1936, the colony being named in honor of President Ubico. Fa- 
cilities are given for the acquisition of these dwellings over a 20 year 
period, and the monthly payments, which include municipal services 
and life insurance, are 14 quetzales for the smaller units and 22 quet- 
zales for houses which provide a space suitable for a store in addition 
to living accommodations. More than 1,700 applications were re- 
ceived by the bank from persons who desired to purchase these 
comfortable houses. 

The accounts of the National Mortgage Bank during the year 1936 
show that the Bonding Department was operated at considerable 
profit, and the surplus derived therefrom becomes available as an 
addition to the funds destined to investment in mortgages. There is 
every reason to believe that the future development of the Insurance 
Department, of which the initial profits should accrue during the 
current year, will furnish similar results. This latter department 
may be regarded as complementary in a certain sense to the bank’s 
function as a mortgage institution, for the law provides that all 
properties accepted as guaranty for funds advanced must be provided 
with adequate insurance cover. Life, fire, earthquake and various 
other kinds of policies were written. While the bank is called upon to 
carry a general mortgage business, the basic reason for its creation was 
the urgent necessity for furnishing the means to obtain the financial 
assistance needed from time to time for the proper development of 
Guatemalan agriculture. When the formation of the bank was under 
discussion, there was a very decided feeling in favor of naming it 
‘“Aoricultural Mortgage Bank’’, and while in the end a shghtly different 
title was selected, still the intention has persisted that the institution 
should on all occasions give preferential attention to the demands of 
agriculture, in view of the overwhelming importance of farming 
activities in the nation’s economy. 

Farming and cattle raising in Guatemala have been subject, 
perhaps to a greater extent than elsewhere, to the risks consequent on 
capricious, continual and violent fluctuations in price. These have 
been such as to preclude almost entirely the making of reliable esti- 
mates, and the farmer never knows on how much he may count for 
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amortization of debts, improvement of his holdings, and the many 
other details all important in the conduct of agricultural affairs. 

The additional element of chance thus introduced into farming oper- 
ations of all kinds would be noticeably diminished if it were possible 
to obtain the financial aid requisite for the avoidance of the forced 
sales so frequently made because of lack of funds. The availability 
of such aid would enable producers to await a favorable moment for 
marketing their crops, while at the same time providing for the main- 
tenance of their lands. 

When these considerations are borne in mind, it may be seen that 
the operation of bonded warehouses by the National Mortgage Bank 
will be an appropriate and outstanding addition to the bank’s useful- 
ness and will play a prominent part in the solution of a number of 
problems confronting farmers and cattle men. 

The operations of the warehouse department have been delayed 

until the institution could have suitable buildings at its disposal. 
Building operations are now nearing completion, and meanwhile the 
National Mortgage Bank is engaged in the creation of a special fund 
to cover minimum initial requirements for the financing of these 
transactions. Operations may be expected to commence within a very 
short time. 
- The success attending the efforts of other departments of the 
National Mortgage Bank will almost certainly be repeated in the 
case of this latest addition, on account of the special needs that will 
thereby be met. Its services should form an important contribution 
to the process of economic recovery and to the setting in order of the 
nation’s affairs. 

Thus in practice the assumption of new functions by the National 
Mortgage Bank in the manner described has proved to have highly 
beneficial effects, and this above all because the performing of such 
additional services has in no way hindered the natural development 
of the business for which the bank was originally established. 
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THE GOVERNING BOARD 


At the regular meeting of the Governing Board on May 5, 1937, 
reports from several committees were received and approved. 

The Inter-American Court of International Justice —This was the 
subject of the resolution of the Inter-American Conference on the 
Maintenance of Peace referred to the first Committee, which stated 
that it would study the following projects of a continental character: 

1. Project submitted by the delegation of Costa Rica to the Fifth International 
Conference of American States. 

2. Project presented by the delegation of Colombia to the Sixth International 
Conference of American States. 

3. Chapter on the creation of an American Court of International Justice 
appearing in the Mexican Project of Peace Code. 

4. Project submitted by the delegation of Panama to the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace. 

5. Project of the delegation of Peru presented to the Inter-American Confer- 
ence for the Maintenance of Peace. 

6. Project drafted shortly before the Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace by the president of the American Institute of International 
Law in collaboration with the Latin American diplomatic representatives in 
Washington. 

The Committee added that the projects on the establishment of an 
‘‘Association of American Nations” and “‘League of American Nations” 
presented respectively by the delegations of Colombia and the Domin- 
ican Republic to the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace, provide for the creation of a court without, however, setting 
forth the details of organization. 

Standard of living—The resolution of the Buenos Aires Conference 
on this subject provided: 

That the Governments represented carry out, as soon as possible, a careful 


survey of the standards of living and the economic indices of the various regions 
within their territories. 
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The Pan American Union shall be charged with the responsibility to determine 
the outlines which these surveys shall follow, and to coordinate the results on a 
basis to make them, so far as possible, open to study and comparison. ‘These 
studies shall be carried on without affecting those undertaken by the International 
Labour Office, and shall be additional to those of Geneva. 

The Committtee of the Board decided that the purpose of the survey 
would be achieved if it were to include a study of the food consump- 
tion of a representative group (possibly 100) of wage earners for one 
month, together with a brief investigation of the income and expendi- 
tures of such a group of workers. 

In order that. the surveys in the different countries may be as uni- 
form as possible the committee drew up a set of questionnaires which 
it recommended should be forwarded by the Director General to the 
Governments and made the bases of a survey. 

Immigration.—On this subject a resolution of the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace provided, among other 
things: 

(1) That the Governments, members of the Union, undertake a study of their 


respective ability to receive immigration, which studies shall be communicated to 
the Pan American Union; 


(2) That on the basis of these studies draft conventions and recommendations 
for bilateral labor treaties be prepared; 

(3) That the preparation of such treaties be entrusted to a committee of experts 
of the American countries which shall submit their conclusions to the Highth 
International Conference of American States. 

The respective committee recommended that the Director General 
be authorized to transmit copies of the resolution to the several 
Governments with the request that the studies contemplated in 
paragraph one be undertaken as promptly as possible and the results 
thereof transmitted to the Pan American Union. 

Technical Conference on Inter-American Aviation —It was announced 
that the Ambassador of Peru had informed the Director General that his 
Government had set the week of September 16-23, 1937, for the meet- 
ing at Lima of the Technical Conference on Inter-American Aviation. 
This Conference will study the means of still further accelerating 
inter-American aviation by the establishment of a continuous line of 
radio stations, beacons and aerodromes along the line of existing routes 
and others that may be considered desirable, and determine what 
additional methods may be devised to bring about more rapid inter- 
American aerial communication facilities. 

Columbus Memorial Lighthouse.—A resolution was passed by the 
Board requesting those Governments that have not yet done so to 
appoint national committees for the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse, 
and suggesting that arrangements be made in the American Republics 
to broadcast on October 12 next messages from the respective Presi- 
dents calling attention to the lighthouse. 
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Souvenirs of Salvador de Mendonga.—A number of objects, remem- 
brances of Salvador de Mendone¢a, who was a Brazilian statesman and 
diplomat of the last quarter of the nineteenth century and a delegate 
to the First International Conference of American States, have been 
deposited in the Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American 
Union. His daughter, Valentina de Mendonga, presented these to 
the Pan American Union which, she says, ‘‘still embodies all his most 
cherished ideas for the future of the Pan American countries.’”’ The 
collection contains: a gold watch given to Salvador de Mendong¢a by 
a group of American friends in commemoration of the establishment 
of the Republic in Brazil and of his services to the cause of the new 
republic; a decoration, Knight Commander of the Order of the Rose, 
conferred on him by Emperor Dom Pedro IJ; a decoration, the Order 
of Simén Bolivar, with accompanying documents, conferred on him 
by the Venezuelan Government for “merit, services to humanity and 
the civilization of nations” and for his work on behalf of the new 
Republic of Brazil; an autograph letter of Simén Bolivar, written in 
English to his friend William White from headquarters at Angostura, 
on October 5, 1818; a letter from Roque Séenz Pefia, the Argentine 
statesman, recailing his and Mendong¢a’s work at the First Interna- 
tional Conference of American States (Washington, 1889-90) on be- 
half of the principle of arbitration; three manuscript pages on the 
reception of Columbus by the Spanish Court at Barcelona (unsigned; 
evidently part of a book on the subject); the letters appointing Salva- 
dor Mendone¢a Brazilian Consul at Baltimore (of interest because they 
contain autograph signatures of Dom Pedro II, Princess Isabel, and 
Ulysses 8S. Grant); and some seventeenth-century Dutch maps of 
Dutch Guiana. 

Argentine Popular Libraries Commission.—A history and description 
of the Popular Libraries Commission of Argentina is contained in a 
recent issue of the Boletin Informativo of one of the libraries under its 
guidance—the Biblioteca Rivadavia of Bahia Blanca. The commis- 
sion has, by authority of the law creating it in 1870 and of subsequent 
decrees, duplicated any sum of money given by a popular library, the 
total being used to obtain new books for that library. Any books 
obtained free by the commission are distributed to the libraries. It 
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also encourages improvements in library administration. The com- 
mission publishes a bimonthly bulletin (Boletin de la Comisién Pro- 
tectora de Bibliotecas Populares) which is sent to all of the nearly 
fifteen hundred libraries with which it is in contact; this contains ar- 
ticles and notes on library science, bibliography, and activities of lead- 
ing libraries. Personal contacts with the libraries are made by in- 
spectors who make frequent visits, give information on new methods 
in library work, and obtain information about the progress of the 
various libraries. The most active, as shown in the statistics given 
in quarterly reports, are rewarded by special donations of books. <A 
weekly radio program, devoted exclusively to popular libraries, is 
broadcast over the National Radio System. By law the commission 
has charge of international exchanges, and in order to make Argentine 
literature better known distributes books through interested persons 
and organizations outside the Republic. Activities of the commission 
undertaken in the last few years include: the creation of libraries in 
hospitals, the placing of collections of Argentine books on trans- 
atlantic steamers, special exhibits of books on the occasion of national 
celebrations, the securing of teachers’ cooperation in extending the 
work of the popular libraries, and the compilation of bibliographies. 

The Biblioteca Rivadavia of Bahia Blanca announces a new service 
for its readers. In an effort to supply the most-wanted material, the 
library has hitherto given special attention to the development of its 
collection of literature. Now it announces that since it has been 
observed that textbooks and other works useful to students are in 
demand it will make an effort to multiply the number of such books. 

New building for Salvadorean National Library —By decree of April 
8, 1937, the Government of El Salvador appropriated funds for the 
purchase of the Circulo Militar building in the capital to house the 
National Library. 

National Library of Guatemala.—The report of this library for the 
year 1936 tells of purchases and gifts. Only works on the history and 
geography of the country and text-books are purchased; these included 
91 histories and geographies listed among works of seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth century authors by Medina and Valen- 
zuela in their histories of printing in Guatemala, and eight not listed 
by them. Gifts were received from several national libraries in other 
countries, from the Guatemalan Ministry of Foreign Relations and 
from members of the Guatemalan diplomatic and consular service, 
in addition to books deposited by the Government Printing Office in 
accordance with law. The readers in the library are for the most 
part students. The director, R. Arévalo Martinez, notes the progress 
of the school conducted by the library, in which a number of persons 
have completed a study of library work, including the decimal system 
of classification. The monthly Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional, an 
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excellent review which has reached its fifth year of publication, has 
changed the character of its contents somewhat during the year, now 
devoting more space to purely bibliographic data and less to the 
literary section. 

Venezuela investigates preservation of library material—Mr. Rudolf 
Dolge of Caracas, a well-known American bibliophile, has been com- 
missioned by the Venezuelan Government to visit the United States 
to study and report on air-conditioning and other methods used for the 
conservation of material in museums, libraries, archives and similar 
institutions. 

Fourth centenary of Buenos Aires.—The celebration of the fourth 
centenary of Buenos Aires has been commemorated by the publica- 
tion of many works, two of them issued under the auspices of the 
municipality. Beccar Varela and Udaondo’s history of the streets of 
Buenos Aires is a revised edition of their book written in 1910 at the 
time of the celebration of the centenary of the Republic. This work 
is practically a biographical dictionary of the nation, since it gives the 
historical basis for the names of each of the streets and plazas of the 
city, most of which are called after national heroes. Rémulo Zabala 
and Enrique de Gandia were commissioned by the municipality to 
write an historical study of the city from its foundation up to the 
present, and have completed the first volume, covering the years 1536 
to 1718. A geological and geographical survey of the city and a chapter 
on the primitive inhabitants of the region precede the story of the 
founding by Pedro de Mendoza, the abandonment of the city, its 
second founding by Juan de Garay, the progress of the city during the 
seventeenth century, and its growing political and economic 
importance. 

Publications on the Mayas.— Prominent among new publications are 
several on the Mayas and the antiquities of the Maya region. The 
Carnegie Institution of Washington has issued Miscellaneous Papers 
(nos. I-XIII) on Botany of the Maya Area, containing scientific studies 
on palms, grasses and other plants, on plant diseases, and on phyto- 
veography, all with numerous plates in black and white. Volume III 
of the Institution’s Contributions to American Archaeology contains 
seven papers, their respective subjects being folk literature, Maya 
chronology, some ruins in Guatemala, architecture in Chichén Itza 
and Petén, some metates found in ruins, and the food of the present- 
day Maya Indians of Yucatan. 

Pan American Institute of Geography and History—-The Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History in Mexico City has 
just published the first issue of its Boletin Bibliogrdfico de Antropologia 
Americana, which plans to concentrate bibliographic material on 
ancient America from all anthropologists. The bulletin is a quarterly, 
but this issue (vol. I, nos. 1 and 2) covers the half-year January to 
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June, 1937. It contains resolutions creating the Institute and its 
statutes; a statement of the purposes of the bulletin; brief reviews 
of books received, by Rafael Heliodoro Valle; a summary of Maya 
archaeological studies in 1936; the first part, devoted to Mexican 
tribes, of an ethnographic bibliography of Latin America, by Wigberto 
Jiménez Moreno; and a special section with separate paging and title- 
page containing letters A-B of a bibliography on the Mayas by 
Senior Valle. 

At the same time the United States Department of State has 
published the proceedings of the Second General Assembly of the 
Institute, held in Washington in 1935. This publication contains 
the list of delegates, program, summary of the proceedings for each 
session, resolutions, reports of the Committee on Organization and 
the Auditing Committee, and addresses and papers submitted to the 
Assembly, in English and Spanish. Some of the papers presented in 
English have only a summary of their contents in Spanish. 

Listed below are other recent acquisitions of the Columbus Memorial 
Library: 


Historia de la nacién argentina (desde los origenes hasta la organizacion definitiva 
en 1862). Ricardo Levene, director general. [Publicacién de la] Junta de 
historia y numismdtica americana. . . . Buenos Aires, Imprenta de la 
Universidad, 1937. Vol. II: viii p., 11., 660 p.  illus., ports., maps, facsims. 26 
em. Contents.—Europa y Espafia y el momento histérico de los descubrimientos, 
por Clemente Ricci, José A. Oria, Julio Rey Pastor, Héctor Ratl Ratto, Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal, Pedro Henriquez Urefia, Jorge Cabral Texo, Rafael Altamira, 
Enrique de Gandia, Diego Luis Molinari, Max Fleiuss. [The first volume of this 
comprehensive history of Argentina was listed jn the January 1937 Notes.] 

Historia de la ciudad de Buenos Aires {por] Rémulo Zabala y Enrique de Gandia. 

Buenos Aires [Imprenta Mercatali] 1936. v. I: 451 p., 21. plates (incl. 
ports., maps) 24cm. Contents.—1536—-1718. 

Plazas y calles de Buenos Aires, significacién histérica de sus nombres [por 
Adriin Becear Varela y Enrique Udaondo] [Buenos Aires, Imprenta Mercatali] 
1936. 2v. 4maps (2fold.) 24¢em. 

Promptuario da legislagdo immigratoria brasileira e informacoes uteis aos estran- 
geiros; decisOes e jurisprudencia [pelo] engenheiro civil Dulphe Pinheiro Machado. 
: Rio de Janeiro, Estabelecimento graphico Mundo medico, Borsoi & ¢., 
1936. xxii, [23]-363p. 24%cm. [Sr. Machado is Chief of the National Coloniza- 
tion Bureau (Departamento nacional do povoamento) and as such is well able to 
compile such a book as this, containing desirable legal information for foreigners. 
The “promptuario” or handbook comprises by the greatest part of the volume; 
this section contains extracts of laws on the many topics related to immigration, 
arranged alphabetically by topics. In addition there are lists of the federal and 
state laws on land, immigration, colonization and passports, and decisions of the 
Supreme Court and other courts in representative cases.] 

Aspectos agro-economicos do Rio Grande do Sul. . . . [por] Fabio Luz 
Filho. S. Paulo, Livraria academica, Saraiva & cia. [1937?] 424 p._ plates, 
tables. 1914 ecm. [Among the numerous works of the author are several on 
cooperatives. Rio Grande do Sul is one of the largest agricultural states in the 
country. The economic aspects of the state, as here considered, have as their 
bases agricultural, stock raising, and viticulture cooperatives.] 
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Vida de O’Higgins. La corona del héroe. [Por Benjamin] Vicufia Mackenna. 
[Santiago de Chile] Universidad de Chile [Direccién general de prisiones. Imp., 
1936] 840 p., 11. 76 plates on 56 1. (inel. ports., facsims.) 26 em. (Half- 
title: Obras completas de Benjamin Vicufia Mackenna, publicadas por la Univer- 
sidad de Chile. vol. 5.) [This latest volume of the works of Vicufia Mackenna 
(see December 1936 ‘‘Notes” for description of volume I and the collection) is 
one of the most important biographies of the hero of Chilean independence, and 
is the first volume (in chronology of period considered in the text) of the author’s 
history of the republic. The appendix contains important documents on Chilean 
independence. Part II of this volume, La corona del héroe, contains Vicufa 
Mackenna’s contribution to the work of thatztitle’published in honor of O’ Higgins 
in 1872. The collection of plates in this volume is the same as that in Eugenio 
Orrego Vicufia’s “TIconografia. . . .” (listed below).] 

Iconografia de O’ Higgins [por] Eugenio Orrego Vicufia. [Santiago de Chile] 
Universidad de Chile [Direccién general de prisiones—Imp., 1937] 96 p., 2 1. 
75 plates on 55 1. (incl. ports., facsims.) 2514 cm. [The author tells of the diffi- 
culties he encountered in assembling pictures for this iconography, describes some 
relies of O’ Higgins, and gives a short biography of the hero.| 

La inflacién monetaria en Chile, por Frank Whitson Fetter. . . . Traduc- 
cién de Guillermo Gandarillas M. . . . [Santiago de Chile] Universidad de 
Chile [Direccién general de prisiones—Imp.] 1937. xxv, 237 p. 14 tables, 
8 diagrs. 2644 em. [Dr. Fetter, assistant professor of economics at Princeton 
University, said in his preface to the English edition of this study: ‘‘I have en- 
deavored to consider Chile’s monetary problems against their political setting. 

I have drawn heavily for material upon congressional debates, govern- 
ment reports, newspaper accounts, and contemporary monetary literature.” 
The study was read by many Chileans following its publication in 1931, and Sefior 
Gandarillas planned a translation at that time.] 

Chile, 1937; guia de la exportacién e importacién. [Publicacién de la Sub-secre- 
taria de comercio, del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Comercio] [Santiago, 
Imp. universitaria, 1937] cover-title, [254] p. 27 cm. [In 1935 the Bureau of 
Commerce published a similar guide, which contained, however, lists of exporters 
only. The present guide contains lists of both exporters and importers, with 
indexes to each list in Spanish, German and English. Also included are the 
addresses of diplomatic and consular offices of Chile in foreign countries and lists 
of Chilean chambers of commerce, Chilean banks, and steamship companies 
operating between Chilean ports and foreign countries.] 

Antologia de poetas chilenos del siglo x1rx, seleccién e introduccién de Ratl 
Silva Castro. Santiago de Chile [Direccién general de prisiones. Imp.] 1937 
Xviii, 488 p., 3 1. 21 cm. (Biblioteca de escritores de Chile. XIV.) [This 
collection of compositions of the most notable nineteenth-century Chilean poets 
(some of whom were well-known in other fields) is prefaced by an excellent 
historico-critical introduction by Sefior Silva Castro, who was commissioned by 
the Committee of the Biblioteca de Escritores de Chile to compile this anthology. 
To the excellent selection of material are added a brief biography of each author 
and a bibliography of his works. The Biblioteca was created by laws of 
1908 and 1909 and during the first five years of its existence re-editions of eleven 
volumes of Chile’s best literary production were published in the series. From 
1914 to 1925 the series remained dormant; in the latter year a law authorized 
the renascence of the ‘‘Biblioteca’’.| 

Constitucién politica dela Republica de Colombia; codificacién de las disposiciones 
constitucionales vigentes, hecha por el Ministerio de gobierno y revisada por el 
Consejo de estado. Bogotd, Imprenta nacional, 1936. 164 p. 24 cm. [This 
is the latest edition of the Colombian constitution. It contains the full text of 
the constitution of 1886 with amendments.] 
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El indio ecuatoriano; contribucién al estudio de la sociologia indo-americana 
[por] Pio Jaramillo Alvarado. 3. ed. Quito [Talleres grdficos del estado] 1936. 
[20], [5}-589 p. 21cm. [The first edition of this study was published in 1922; 
the second in 1925. Since that time the author has not only enlarged the first 
part of the work (which in the former editions formed the complete study) but 
has added sections on the farmer in Ecuador and the organization of Indian 
labor, and an appendix on Atahualpa. This volume is not merely historical; 
it is a social study of the life of the Indian, especially in his relations with the 
government. | 

“El valor adquisitivo de la moneda” [y] otras cuestiones monetario-bancarias. 
[Por] Emilio G. Barreto. Lima, Editorial Lumen, S. A., 1986. 172 p., 2 1., 
tables, diagrs. 21 ecm. [A large amount of the material contained in this 
volume was formerly published in periodicals. Taken as a whole the several 
parts make a continuous, well-planned study of the principal monetary systems, 
bi-metallism, the purchasing power of money, exchange, money and prices, 
inflation, and a Pan American monetary system, a plan for which is presented.] 

Los tenientes de Artigas. . . [por] Enrique Patifio. Montevideo, Impresores: 
A. Monteverde y cia., 1936. 270 p. 20cm. Contents.—Andresito [Artigas]— 
Blas Basualdo.—Fernardo Otorgués.— Manuel Vicente Pagola.— Pedro Campbell. 
[These men, heroes of the first attempts at Uruguayan independence, during the 
second decade of the nineteenth century, have received little recognition histori- 
cally. The author comments on each of them, with a view to the period and 
conditions in which they lived and fought.] 

Canamazo biografico y apuntaciones criticas a la obra de Pedro César Dominici 
por Baltasar Cafiizal. Buenos Aires. Tall. graf. L. Lé6pez y cfa., 1936. 2p.1., 
425 p. 20cm. [Sr. Cafiizal writes of Dominici as he knew him in his several 
roles—novelist, literary critic, and diplomat. The beautiful style of Dr. Dominici 
is especially notable in Dionysos, his best-known piece. The author makes a 
critical study of this and his other works. 


Books in English received during the past month include: 


Contributions to American archaeology . . . published by Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. [Washington, Judd and Detweiler, inc.] 1937. v. III, nos. 
13-19: 3 p. 1., 3-231 p. plates, tables, diagrs. 29'4 em. (Carnegie institution 
of Washington, publication no. 456.) 

Botany of the Maya area, miscellaneous papers . . . published by Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. [Washington, W. F. Roberts company, inc.] 1936. 
n. I-XIII: 3 p. 1., 3-828 p. illus., plates. 2514 cm. (Carnegie institution of 
Washington, publication no. 461.) 

Pan American institute of geography and history—Proceedings of the Second 
general assembly held at Washington, October 14-19, 1935. Instituto panamericano 
de geografia e historia—Actas de la Segunda asamblea general celebrada en Wéash- 
ington del 14 al 19 de octubre de 1935. Washington, U. S. Govt. print. off., 1937. 
xl, 540 p. 23 cm. ((U. 8.] Department of state. Conference series, no. 28. 
[Publication no. 995]) 

Discovering South America, by Lewis R. Freeman. ... New York, Dodd, 
Mead & company, 1937. xviii p.,11., 360 p. front., 31 plates, 2 maps. 22% cm. 
[This is the story of the author’s latest trip to Latin America, made by air.] 

Introductory economic geography [by] Lester E. Klimm, Otis P. Starkey, Norman 
F. Hall . . . with 166 maps and graphs drawn by G. Etzel Pearcy. ... New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and company, 1937. viii p., 1 1., 492 p. 19 plates on 
10 1., inel. front. 6 tables, maps (2 col.), diagrs. 29 em. [Contents.—Pt. 1. 
Introductory.—Pt. 2. The physical environment.—Pt. 3. Foods, raw materials, 
and fuels.—Pt. 4. Commerce and manufacturing. Pt. 5. Regional geography.| 
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The commertcal reciprocity policy of the United States, 1774-1829; a disserta- 
tion . . . [by] Vernon G. Setser. Philadelphia [University of Pennsylvania 
press] 1937. xi, 305 p. 23¢m. Dr. Setser’s study considers the very beginnings 
of the American commercial reciprocity policy. A further study is intended to 
cover the period up to the Civil War. 

Little daughter of Mexico, by Catharine Ulmer Stoker. Illustrated by Theobold 
Holsopple. Dallas, Texas, Dealey and Lowe [c. 1937] 5 p. 1., [8]}-814 p., 1 1. 
incl. 10 col. plates. col. front., illus. 21 cm. [In this story for children are 
interwoven descriptions of Mexican life and customs.] 


The following magazines are new or have been received for the 
first time: 


Figuritas; revista del escolar. Buenos Aires, 1937. Amo 1, n° 1, 16 de abril de 
1937. 58 p. illus. 20x28 em. Weekly. Address: Avenida de Mayo 570, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

El crédito argentino; revista de fomento, economia y finanzas. Buenos Aires, 
1937. Afio 10, nos. 6-7, febrero—marzo 1937. 40 p. 18x27 em. Monthly. 
Editor: Marcos Ghislanzoni. Address: 25 de Mayo 375, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Hereford; é6rgano oficial de la Asociaciédn argentina criadores de Hereford. 
Buenos Aires, 1937. Afio 4, n° 13, marzo 1937. 32 p. illus., 2244x2914 cm. 
Monthly. Editor: Jorge Pereda. Address: Sarmiento 648, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Revista argentina; publicard trabajos originales de cardcter cientifico, didactico, 
y literario. Chivileoy, 1937. Afio 2, n° 7, 20 de abril 1937. 34 p. 14x21 cm. 
Monthly. Address: Rivadavia 41, Chivileoy, Argentina. 

Educacién; revista del Ministerio de educacién y asuntos indigenas. La Paz, 
1936. Afi I, n° 1, abril de 1937. [38] p. illus., ports. 23x33 em. Monthly. 
Address: La Paz, Bolivia. 

Boletin mensual de informacién estadistica. La Paz, 19387. n° 1, enero 1937. 
30 p. 20x2744em. Monthly. Address: Direccién general de estadistica, La Paz, 
Bolivia. 

Revista Militar. La Paz. 1937. Amfio 1, nos. 1-2, enero—febrero 1937. 82 p. 
illus., 16x23145 em. Monthly. Address: Apartado postal 70, La Paz, Bolivia. 

Revista de la universidad mayor, real y pontificia de San Francisco Xavier de 
Chuquisaca, Central de Bolivia. Sucre, 1937. n° 13, enero—marzo 1937. 138 p. 
17x24%4 em. Quarterly. Address: Sucre, Bolivia. 

Boletim da camara de commercio chileno-brasileira. Rio de Janeiro, 1937. 
ne 2, abril 1937. [20] p. 22%x29 em. Monthly. Address: Avenida Rio 
Branco 117, 5° and., Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Revista da semana; publicacao de arte, litteratura e modas. Rio de Janeiro, 
1937. 51 p. illus., 2744x387 em. Weekly. Address: Rua Maranguape 15, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Lecturas para toda América. Santiago, Chile, 1937. Ano 1, n° 1, abril 1937. 
16 p. 17%x25 em. Monthly. Address: Empresa Editora Zig-Zag, Casilla 
84-D, Santiago, Chile. 

Revista del colegio superior de senoritas. San José, 1936. Ano 38, nos 3-4, 
noviembre 1936. [27] p. illus. 1744x26 em. Monthly. Address: San José, 
Costa Rica. 

Boletin oficicl de la asociacién de ganaderos de Bayamo. Bayamo, 1937. Ano 
1, n° 5, mayo 5, 1937. 24 p. 23x30} em. Monthly. Address: Bayamo, 
Cuba. 

Mensajes; revista mensual del circulo republicano espanol. Habana, 1937. 
Afio 1, n° 2, marzo 1937. 126 p. illus. 11x16 cm. Monthly. Address: 
Prado 70, altos, Habana, Cuba. 
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Boletin de comercio, industria y trabajo. Ciudad Trujillo, 1937. ne 1, abril 
1937. 20p. 214%x29cm. Monthly. Address: Secretaria de Estado de Comer- 
cio, Industria y Trabajo, Ciudad Trujillo, Rep. Dominicana. 

Caribes; magazine enciclopédico ilustrado. Ciudad Trujillo, 1937. Afio 2, 
n° 7, abril 19387. 50p. 224%x29%cm. Monthly. Address: Calle Luperén 1, 
Ciudad Trujillo, Rep. Dominicana. 

Boletin del Ministerio de prevision social, trabajo, agricultura e industria. Quito, 
1937. Afio 1, nos. 2-8, febrero—marzo 1937. 56 p. illus. 1714 x 24 em. 
Monthly. Address: Quito, Ecuador. 

Boletin bibliografico de antropologia americana. México, 1937. Vol. 1, nos. 
1—2, enero—junio 19387. 77 p. 1734 x 24 cm. Quarterly. Address: Instituto 
Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, México, D. F., México. 

Pasionaria; revista minera. Monterrey, 1937. Afio 1, n° 4, marzo 1937. 
34p. 23'44x31lem. Monthly. Address: Tapia 1318 Ote. Bajos, Monterrey, 
México. 

Pantalla; revista literatura y buen humor. Managua, 1937. Afio 1, n° 32, 
enero 31,1937. [16] p. 27x41cem. Weekly. Address: Managua, Nicaragua. 

Revista agricola; édrgano oficial de la asociacién agricola de Nicaragua. Managua, 
1937. Afiol,n°3,marzo1937. 60p. illus. 1944x2446 em. Monthly. Address: 
Managua, Nicaragua. 

The Child; monthly news summary. Washington, D. C., 1937. Vol. 1, nos. 
9-10, March-April 1937. 32 p. illus. 2044 x 2644 em. Monthly. Address: 
Children’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

El Heraldo americano; 6rgano oficial de la unién americana. Montevideo, 
19387. Ano 7, n° 217, abril 1937. 11 p. illus. 24 x 33 em. Monthly. Ad- 
dress: 25 de Agosto 355, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Automovil club del Uruguay; revista oficial. Montevideo, 1937. Afio 19, ne 2, 
febrero 1937. 56 p. illus. 20x28 cm. Monthly. Editor: Luis F. de la Riva. 
Address: Dr. Pablo de Maria No. 11382, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Minerva; revista del Uruguay para todos los americanos. Montevideo, 1937. 
Ano 4, n° 51, abril 23, 1937. 32 p. 17x 25 em. Monthly. Editor: Carlos 
Peirano Sosa. Address: General Antonio Diaz 4675, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Boletin de geologia y mineria; 6rgano del servicio técnico de mineria y geologia. 
Caracas, 1937. Tomo 1, n° 1, enero 1937. 90 p. fold. maps. 16 x 2344 cm. 
Monthly. Address: Ministerio de Fomento, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Accién social; revista de la Asociacién Venezolana de Padres de Familia. 
Caracas, 1937. Afio 1,n°1, febrero 1937. 69p. illus. 22 x 30!5 em. Monthly. 
Address: Salvador de Leén a Socarrds 50, Caracas, Venezuela. 
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PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Among the outstanding contributions of his Government to the 
cause of international peace mentioned by President Rafael Trujillo 
Molina in his annual message to the Dominican National Congress,! 
the Chief Executive pointed with pride to the final settlement of the 
frontier controversy with the neighboring Republic of Haiti, a dispute 
which was for long a source of uneasiness and suspicion on the part 
of both peoples, but now is rightfully relegated to past history; and 
the active and highly patriotic role played in the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, where the Dominican 
Republic sponsored the establishment of an American League of 
Nations as a means for realizing “the ideals of justice, amity and 
solidarity so essential to the common happiness of the nations of 
America.”’ This proposal, with others on the same subject, was 
referred to the VIII International Conference of American Republics 
to be held in Lima, Peru. 

The message, which was delivered at the opening session of the 
1937 legislative term, on February 27, 1937, contained a brief report 
on the campaign undertaken to hasten the construction of the Colum- 
bus Memorial Lighthouse, the cooperation received so far from all 
quarters in this regard being considered highly gratifying. 

The national Treasury reported a budget balance of $238,669.02 
and an increase in general revenues, with a total of $10,771,265.72 in 
1936, against an estimate of $10,503,000, $2,858,729.94 being the 
proceeds of customs duties. The sum of $7,912,535.78, corresponding 
to internal revenues, shows an increase of $358,196.50 over the pre- 
ceding year. The buaget report for the General Fund, excluding a 
special fund of $3,284,660 distributed among the various executive 
departments and also covering the payments on the foreign debt, was 
as follows: 





Neceiptss to December Sim lO36" | ie ee ee $7, 496, 636. 97 
Exp eC NGG UeS es ey ee ee ee $7, 266, 100. 17 
Less balance of appropriations___________-_ 8, 182.22 7, 257, 967. 95 
SUNS [OUTS ees Bee Sa Ae eek Se le le fo et : 238, 669. 62 


1 Mensaje del Excelentisimo Senor Presidente de la Republica, Generalisimo Doctor Rafael L. Trujillo 
Molina, depositado ante el Congreso Nacional el 27 de febrero de 1937. Imprenta ‘‘La Opinidn’’, Ciudad 
Trujillo, R. D. 
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Of the foreign public debt the message says that, pursuant to the 
readjustment agreement of 1934, payments totalling $896,060.04 for 
interest charges and $60,760.08 for amortization, were made during 
the year. These sums were included in the special fund of $3,274,660 
disbursed by the various executive departments. 

Other accomplishments during the year were: the organization of 
the national police as auxiliary to the army; the construction of new 
and important irrigation canals to aid in the development of agricul- 
tural resources and of new buildings and modern steel bridges: and, 
above all, the tremendous task of completing the port works at Ciudad 
Trujillo, under-the direction of engineer Félix Benitez Rexach, who 
was awarded the contract for the construction of the port works, at 
a stipulated cost of $2,500,000. On August 18, 1936, only 17 months 
after dredging had begun the 11,000-ton Coamo, of the New York & 
Porto Rico Steamship Company, steamed up the Ozama river and 
docked at the new pier, built near a modern warehouse, 460 feet long 
by 60 feet wide. The harbor of Ciudad Trujillo is being deepened 
from a minimum draft of 27 feet last August, to 34 feet. 

Great strides have been made in the field of public education, not 
only with regard to physical facilities but also from the technical point 
of view. New schools were built and old ones improved and enlarged, 
in urban centers as well as in rural communities, increasing the num- 
ber of public schools from 633, in 1935, to 771 in 1937, while the 
enrollment increased from 81,475 to a total of 103,288. Private schools 
numbered 165, with 9,200 students, in 1937, as compared with 125 
and 8,532 in the preceding year. The Technical Office established 
last August in the Department of Public Education and Fine Arts is 
expected to do much toward improving methods of instruction and 
general] curricula in all institutions of learning. 

Considerable work was accomplished in highway construction and 
maintenance. One hundred forty-five miles were reconstructed, 140 
miles oiled, the President Vincent Highway, 20 miles in length, 
opened from Monte Cristy to Dajabén, and the Maria Martinez de 
Trujillo Highway, 16 miles long, completed from La Vega to Jara- 
bacoa. Sixty miles of rural roads were surveyed and 43 miles con- 
structed and a beginning made on building the international highway 
between the Artibonite and Libén Rivers, whose cost, to be shared by 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti in accordance with the protocol 
revising the boundary treaty of January 21, 1929, is estimated at 
450,000 pesos. Furthermore, several large steel bridges were built. 

The Agricultural Department was very active and took especial 
pains to promote the cultivation and improvement of cacao, coffee, 
tobacco, rice, potatoes, and onions. Coffee exports increased from 
7,950,000 kilos in 1935 to 11,233,000 kilos in 1936, thanks to young 
trees raised and distributed by the Department of Agriculture, which 
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have just come into bearing. The Department has supervision of 
11 agricultural colonies, in which it instructs the settlers in modern 
agricultural methods. Local agricultural boards have cooperated in 
the distribution of lands among poor farmers, nearly 58,000 having 
so far received parcels. 

Another export which increased considerably in 1936 was corn, 
the quantity rising from six million kilos in 1935 to fourteen and a half 
million kilos. Certain export duties on this product were remitted, 
in order that the producers might benefit. Similar duties on cattle 
and port fees on vessels engaged exclusively in the transportation of 
Dominican fruits and vegetables have also been cancelled because 
President Trujillo says that he does not believe in a rich government 
and a poor people. 

A French-Dominican trade convention produced favorable results. 
Japanese purchases of Dominican products rose from 3,200 pesos in 
1935 to 254,278 pesos in 1936, and a Colombian trade commission, 
especially interested in sugar and cacao, visited the country and later 
announced that it expected to make arrangements for the direct pur- 
chase of those products. 

All Dominican products exported have been rigidly graded, in 
order to assure a satisfactory reception in foreign markets. 

The President stated that although Dominicans owned 12,616 of 
the 14,623 business establishments in the nation they were being 
eradually displaced by foreigners. Spaniards and Arabs were re- 
ported to have the largest business interests of any foreign nation- 
alities. 

The average monthly employment in the 1,818 industrial estab- 
lishments, valued at nearly 63,000,000 pesos, was 24,576 workers, 
who received 565,942 pesos monthly wages. Industry is well diver- 
sified, but the chief interest in establishing new factories 1s reported 
to be on the part of foreigners. 


URUGUAY 


A note of general satisfaction at the favorable trend of national 
political events, as well as the economic and financial progress recorded 
during the year 1936, marked the message delivered by President 
Gabriel Terra to the Thirty-Second Legislature of the Republic of 
Uruguay, at the opening of its fourth session on March 15, 1937.’ 
“Confirming the forecast contained in my message of March 15, 1936,” - 
he said, ‘‘the country, which only at that time had been fully restored 
to the benefits of the 1934 Constitution, has enjoyed continuous 
internal peace and tranquillity throughout the past year.” As to 
national economy, the President announced a decided rise in all 
indexes of public and private prosperity. 


1 Mensaje del Presidente de la Reptblica, Dr. don Gabriel Terra, a la Asamblea General, al inaugurarse 
el cuarto periodo de la XX XII Legislatura. 15 de marzo de 19387. Imprenta Militar, Montevideo. 
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Uruguay has secured a very favorable balance in international 
payments, and—the President asserted—as a result of sound financial 
policies and gradual improvement of trade conditions in the world at 
large, the national economic structure has been considerably strength- 
ened. This revitalizing trend has been evident in all basic industries, 
which now operate as in prosperous years gone by; while prices have 
maintained profitable levels, particularly for livestock, wool and 
cereals. Peace prevailed in industrial relations, with the prevention 
or settlement of labor conflicts: the unemployed received adequate 
help, and, with continued and more extensive operation of popular 
restaurants, thousands upon thousands of poor people were properly 
fed, ‘‘especially children, who will be the vigorous and healthy citizens 
of tomorrow.” 

It was disclosed that fiscal operations for the year had ended with 
a surplus of 4,000,000 pesos, although from this must be deducted the 
sum of 727,606.56 pesos covering supplementary appropriations. 
The general budget had, as a matter of fact, forecast a slight deficit, 
with 80,500,000 pesos authorized for expenditures as against expected 
revenues amounting to 80,119,481.01 pesos; but efficient handling of 
collections actually brought in a total revenue of 84,500,000 pesos. 
According to the provisions of the Budget Law, the net balance goes 
into a “Fund to Guarantee a Balanced Budget” created by the same 
legislative measure. Furthermore, the Ministry of Finance was able 
to effect the conversion of several internal bond issues, the amount 
involved being close to 387,000,000 pesos; and, in the matter of the 
foreign debt, complete normalization of service is being sought, the 
President expressing the hope that a solution to the problem will be 
found at an early date. Interest payments are now being made, in 
the stipulated currencies, at the rate of 3% per cent per annum. 

The National Administration of Fuel, Alcohol and Portland Cement, 
better known as the ANCAP, completed the construction of a petro- 
leum refinery at a cost of approximately 4,000,000 pesos. This 
important plant will have a capacity of nearly 170,000 tons of crude 
oil per year, which is considered sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the entire country. 

Road-building and the solution of the housing problem for the 
laborer and the man of moderate means have been the main concern 
of the Government in the field of public works, which endeavors to 
keep pace with the general recovery movement. To this end, a law 
was signed on December 31, 1936, appropriating the sum of 22,000,000 
pesos for the construction of roads and for several railway and port 
works, now under way, thus providing national industry and labor 
with new outlets for prosperous activity. The State Railways were 
increased by the opening of a 77-mile section from Treinta y Tres to 
Rio Branco, and the extension of motorized car service to several 
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points in the interior. Passenger traffic has increased by leaps and 
bounds in the last decade. In 1925 the Government railways carried 
79,899 passengers, and in 1935, 358,454, while in 1936 the total number 
was estimated at 444,000, five times the number transported eleven 
years before. In the city of Montevideo, 234 houses are being built in 
low-cost housing projects, at an expense of 516,770 pesos; appropriations 
have been made for 72 more houses, and a block of 130 apartments 
costing 350,000 pesos is soon to be built. Moreover, there has been 
considerable activity in the construction of public buildings, particu- 
larly schools of all types, including the modern School of Chemistry 
and Pharmacy soon to be completed. On the Medical Center of Uru- 
guay (Clinical Hospital, Experimental Hygiene Institute and School 
of Dentistry) more than half a million pesos were spent in 1936 alone, 
Minister of Public Works Echegoyen expressing the opinion that this 
structure “represents the greatest effort, in the matter of public 
building, ever attempted in the country.” 

A project of vast importance which, it is hoped, will contribute 
immeasurably to the nation’s economic independence is the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power on the Rio Negro. Bids had been re- 
ceived from universally known firms, and were being studied carefully 
by the Chief Executive and his technical advisers.? (It is expected 
that the power developed will be more than sufficient to supply the 
whole country.) 

Two major problems were successfully handled by the Ministry of 
Stock Raising and Agriculture, according to a detailed report sub- 
mitted with the message; one created when a duty was imposed by the 
United Kingdom on the importation of meats from the River Plate 
region, in which case a subsidy was provided for exporters of that 
product to the United Kingdom, equivalent to the amount of the duty; 
while the application of the general agrarian recovery plan, with its 
multiple forms of relief, saved the situation for farmers who had been 
unable to plow for winter planting because of adverse weather 
conditions. 

The fruit growing industry has benefited by standardized exporta- 
tion, as decreed by the Government, which gives the national product 
a better chance against foreign competition, and by the increased 
activity of special bodies offering the grower technical aid and practical 
advice. A general reforestation plan now under way is relied upon to 
help materially in the solution of fundamental problems facing the 
farmer. 

The Ministries of Public Instruction and Social Welfare, Public 
Health, Interior, Industries and Labor, and Foreign Relations also 

2The Rio Negro power project is considered essential to the general plan for the industrialization of 


Uruguay. The bid submitted by a German consortium was accepted, contracts being signed in Montevideo 
on April 15, 1937. 
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submitted condensed individual reports. The last named, for instance, 
reviews its efforts toward improvement of trade relations, opening 
new markets for Uruguayan products as well as keeping those already 
established, through negotiation of adequate economic conventions 
and commercial treaties. ‘‘No step has been neglected,” says Minister 
Espalter, ‘‘to establish closer ties of friendship between the Republic 
and all foreign countries; the principles of justice and righteousness 
have been stoutly defended whenever circumstances have so required ; 
and assurances have been given, at all times, of the spirit of peace and 
solidarity which inspires and directs the international policies of our 
Government.” Outstanding among the international events of the 
year was the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 
held in Buenos Aires; and the work done by the Uruguayan delegation, 
in the light of general results recorded in the Final Act, is highly 
eratifying to the Government. ‘In connection with this conference,” 
commented President Terra, ‘‘we had the pleasure and honor of 
receiving the visit of the illustrious and democratic President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, whose revolutionary work in an extraordinarily broad 
field coincides with what we are doing in Uruguay rather successfully. 
The people and the Government of the nation tried to outdo each other 
in entertaining and giving a hearty welcome to the Chief Executive 
of a great nation, friend of Uruguay.’’—F. J. H. 


BOLIVIA 


“Undoubtedly, we have successfully reached the end of the journey’s 
most trying stage.’”’ Thus spoke Col. David Toro, President of the 
Military Government Junta, in a radio address to the Bolivian 
people, delivered the first of the year and intended as a brief report on 
the problems of national interest solved, or yet to be faced, by his 
administration. 

The amazing power of recovery, so characteristic of Bolivia, he said, 
has been demonstrated once again, for scarcely eighteen months since 
the advent of peace, when the most acute stage of the post-war crisis 
should have been expected, the country was rallying with renewed 
vitality. ‘The national budget showed a deficit of 70 million bolivi- 
anos for the fiscal period of 1936’’, President Toro explained, ‘‘but 
today we close that period not only without any deficit whatever, but 
with a small surplus. . . . The budget for the year beginning 
tomorrow is the first in Bolivian history to be approved without a 
deficit, perfectly balanced, and without curtailing the requirements of 
public service. National revenues and expenditures are each estimated 
at 200 millions.”’ 

President Toro expressed his Government’s optimism regarding the 
economic outlook of the country for the current year, not only because 
of the success of special measures taken, but because large obligations 
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which weighed heavily upon the national economy have been cancelled. 
Among these he mentioned the war debts of the Ministry of Defense and 
others in the banking field. ‘“The work of the Military Junta has been 
difficult,’ he added. ‘In order to attain the results referred to, we 
had to struggle against negative elements that might have been con- 
sidered insuperable.” 

Of the international situation he remarked that Bolivia had confi- 
dence in the good faith of the nations under whose auspices the Chaco 
peace was arranged, and that he availed himself of this opportunity 
to reiterate the intention of the Government to contribute by all means 
within its power to the success of the negotiations. Further evidence 
of Bolivia’s contribution toward continental solidarity and amity may 
be found in the treaty signed with Peru, and in the preliminary com- 
mercial agreements entered into with Brazil, Chile and Argentina. 

Having surmounted the greatest obstacles that lay in the path of 
national economic rehabilitation, the Government has set out to solve 
the social-political problem, which, according to President Toro, save 
for a few palliatives, has not been properly attacked. There will be 
state socialism, but not of a type that might be classed as either 
Fascism or Communism; a state socialism characteristically Bolivian 
and peculiarly adapted to Bolivia’s own needs and circumstances. So 
far, the Government has put into effect at least 35 per cent of its 
“Minimum Program’’,! particularly with regard to education, having 
provided economic autonomy for the University; pecuniary aid to 
teachers; and broader educational facilities for the indigenous popula- 
tion. Progress has likewise been attained in the fields of public works, 
mining, industry and commerce, agriculture and immigration. 

In closing, President Toro announced that the Constituent Assem- 
bly would be called during the second half of 1937, and would be 
asked to provide a new organic structure within the plans for genuine 
recovery—economic, social and juridical—advanced by the May 
revolution. Thus, he continued, the Government hopes to direct the 
nation’s destinies definitely toward the highest degree of achievement, 
material as well as spiritual; fighting, to this end, against all political 
prejudices and vices, and ignoring completely any party which, in- 
spired by other than the new progressive ideas, shall attempt to hinder 
the establishment of a constitutional regime in the country.—F. J. H. 


THE BOLIVIAN GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 


The minimum program issued by the Socialist Military Junta of 
Bolivia May 25, 1936 provided for: (1) The solution of international 
problems; (2) reorganization of municipal governments, members 


1 See next item. 
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of councils to be paid; (3) a new socialist constitution; (4) economic 
reforms in political administration; (5) equal civil rights for women; 
(6) general compulsory labor; (7) minimum wage and maximum 
number of working hours; (8) veteran preference in public pos- 
itions; (9) compulsory unionization of labor; (10) legal equality of 
legitimate and illegitimate children; (11) new civil, penal, banking, 
commercial and military legislation; (12) reorganization of the 
judiciary; (13) technical training for the police force; (14) investiga- 
tion of war contracts; (15) judgment of political, diplomatic, economic 
and military responsibility in connection with the Chaco war; (16) 
stabilization of the currency and its revaluation in conformity with the 
financial and economic index of the country; (17) modernization of the 
tax system; (18) balancing of the budget; (19) adjustment of compen- 
sation of public and private employees; (20) consolidation of internal, 
external and floating debt; (21) establishment of the National Council 
of Education; (22) revision of the contract with the Standard Oil 
Company; (23) revision of taxes on mining, with a view to increasing 
the share of the Government in profits; (24) fixing of percentage of 
nationals and foreigners employed in industrial and commercial enter- 
prises and the basis of their salaries; (25) obligation on those exploiting 
natural resources to invest part of their profits in national industry; 
(26) tax on excess profits; (27) tax on absenteeism; (28) tax on idle 
capital, uncultivated lands and vacant lots; (29) encouragement to 
small proprietors and industrialists; (30) guarantee to the Govern- 
ment of an equitable share in returns on national or foreign capital 
invested in new industries; (31) creation of banks or banking divisions 
for agricultural and mining credit; establishment of government or 
government-controlled centers for gold purchase; (32) revision of 
contracts protecting industry so that the government shares in the 
profits; (83) suppression of government monopolies; (34) regulation 
of games of chance; (35) establishment of saving funds and govern- 
ment or municipal pawn-shops; (36) compulsory insurance for in- 
tellectual and manual workers; (37) revision of rates for all public 
services; (38) regulation of rents with mutual guarantees for proprie- 
tors and tenants: (39) creation of a national board to study all ques- 
tions relating to the Indians, especially their incorporation into civi- 
lized life and the division of lands; (40) campaign against alcoholism, 
prohibition against manufacture of alcohol with raw materials neces- 
sary for food; (41) progressive nationalization of means of communica- 
tion and transportation; (42) social legislation and labor code; (43) 
general plan of public works; (44) increase of immigration and coloni- 
zation; (45) complete university autonomy; (46) distribution of uni- 
versity schools in the Republic; (47) creation of the Council of National 
Defense; (48) general reorganization of the army and establishment 
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of a scale of promotions; (49) establishment of military colonies with 
the cooperation of technical experts and civilians; (50) new pension 
and retirement law for soldiers; (51) tariff revision; (52) establish- 
ment of newspapers and periodicals for the education of the people 
and the diffusion of social ideals.! 


TERMINATION OF ARTICLE VIII 
OF THE GADSDEN TREATY BETWEEN MEXI€®@ 
AND HE ONITED Si AubES 


The Mexican Ambassador and the Secretary of State of the United 
States signed in Washington on April 13, 1937, a treaty providing for 
the termination of article VIII of the treaty, known as the Gadsden 
Treaty, concluded between the two countries in Mexico City on 
December 30, 1853. 

On February 5, 1853, the Mexican Government authorized ‘‘the 
early construction of a plank and rail road across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec” by a concession granted to a United States company. 
Article VIII of the Gadsden Treaty contained provisions for the 
transit of persons and merchandise of citizens of both countries, the 
transport of United States mails, and similar matters, and closed with 
these two paragraphs: 

“The two Governments will enter into arrangements for the prompt 
transit of troops and munitions of the United States, which that 
Government may have occasion to send from one part of its territory 
to another, lying on opposite sides of the continent. 

“The Mexican Government having agreed to protect with its whole 
power the prosecution, preservation, and security of the work, the 
United States may extend its protection as it shall judge wise to it 
when it may feel sanctioned and warranted by the public cr interna- 
tional law.” 

In commenting on the new treaty, the Department of State of the 
United States observed, ‘‘So far as the Department is informed, the 
provisions of this article have never been operative, and they would 
seem to have been rendered obsolete by reason of the subsequent 
development of other established means of communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States. 

“The government of the United States has been happy to acquiesce 
in the request on the part of the government of Mexico that it relin- 
quish such unexercised rights as the Gadsden Treaty may have 
conferred upon it to send its troops and munitions across Mexican 


1 For information on some of the measures taken by the Government to carry out this program, see 
“Compulsory Labor Law in Bolivia’, ‘‘Salary Increase for Bolivian Employees”, and ““Mining Bank 
Established in Bolivia’ in the BULLETIN, December 1936; ‘““‘Labor Regulations in Bolivia’, May 1937; 
and “Immigration Control in Bolivia’, on page 584 of this issue. 
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territory, and to extend its protection to a work which [was] originally 
expected to be built by United States citizens. . . . The government 
of the United States has been happy to cooperate in this manner with 
the government of Mexico, and by so doing to continue its policy of 
assuming its full share in the task of eliminating all obstacles which 
may prejudice the maintenance of relations of compiete trust and 
friendship between the American Republics. The provisions of the 
Gadsden Treaty other than those contained in article VIII are not 
affected and remain in full force and effect.” 


REVOREDO IGLESIAS: PERU’S GOOD-WILL ENVOY 


Searcely a year and a half after his unheralded flight, over moun- 
tain and jungle, to Bogotd, bearing a message of peace and amity 
from the people of Peru to their Colombian neighbors, Commander 
Armando Revoredo Iglesias, pride of his country’s air forces, was 
surmounting even greater obstacles in a daring flight across the conti- 
nent, from Lima to Buenos Aires. Previously, he had opened an air 
route from Ancdén, on the Pacific, to the upper Amazon port of 
Iquitos, a feat hailed as amazing at the time. Consequently, it was 
by no means a tyro who on March 27, 1937, landed safely at Hl Palomar 
airport in Buenos Aires amidst the plaudits of thousands of Argentine 
citizens who had followed, with mingled confidence and anxiety, the 
course of his 2000-mile non-stop dash from the land of Manco Capac. 
Commander Revoredo’s success in his many efforts is attributed not 
only to his recognized ability as a pilot, but also to his careful planning 
and thorough preliminary tests in which the most insignificant detail 
is not overlooked. Peru’s glory in his heroic achievement is further 
enhanced by the fact that the monoplane used in the flight was built 
in that country, with Peruvian materials, by Peruvian labor and with 
the aid of Peruvian mechanics. It was a red-letter day in the history 
of Peruvian aviation. The plane carried eight passengers and several 
bags of mail, covering the distance from Lima to Buenos Aires in 13 
hours and 58 minutes, despite the fact that at times he had to rise 
to an altitude of nearly 16,000 feet and fell into many an air-pocket 
on the way. His route passed over Ica and Chala; then over the 
Chilean port of Iquique, whence he crossed the Andes into the Argen- 
tine province of Salta; he was sighted over Tucuméan, Rosario and 
other points before arriving at his destination. On his visit to Monte- 
video, Uruguay, before returning home in easy stages, again in Argen- 
tina, and in Santiago de Chile, Revoredo was the center of enthusiastic 
demonstrations which could not but add to Peru’s prestige throughout 
Latin America. 

Commander Revoredo has announced his intention of attempting 
next a non-stop flight from Lima to New York. 
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THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC ISSUES NEW 
MONETARY LAW 


A law signed by President Trujillo on February 21, 1937, author- 
izes the coinage of subsidiary currency to a value of $600,000. The 
new coins will be silver pesos, half-pesos, and 25, 10, 5, and 1 centavo 
pieces, all of the same size, weight, and fineness as the United States 
silver dollar, half dollar, quarter, dime, nickel and cent. All Domin- 
ican coins of the coinage of 1897 and all United States coins circulating 
in the country are to be withdrawn as soon as the new coins are put 
in circulation. The national coins will be exchanged at the rate of 5 
units for each unit of the new money; United States coins will be 
received at par. Dominican nickel coins of a nominal value of 2% 
centavos, which now circulate at a value of 4% U.S. cent, will continue 
to circulate at a value of % of a centavo. United States paper cur- 
rency will continue to circulate, at par with the money coined pursuant 
to the law. Profits from the coinage and withdrawal of coins will go 
into the general fund of the nation. 


IMMIGRATION CONTROL IN BOLIVIA 


The Republic of Bolivia has issued new regulations for the control 
of immigration, providing facilities for desirable colonization, en- 
couraging tourist travel and lending aid to groups or individuals who 
may wish to visit the country on scientific, cultural or artistic missions- 
The classification of aliens seeking entry permits, according to a 
Decree-Law published by the Military Government Junta of Bolivia 
on January 28, 1937, distinguishes between (a) those who intend to 
settle there permanently; (b) travellers in transit; (c) persons who go for a 
specific purpose, such as scientific missions, theatrical companies, 
sports clubs, groups of students, etc.; and (d) tourists on pleasure 
visits. All permits are granted and controlled by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Stockraising and Immigration, through the consular 
agents of the Republic abroad. Travellers who cross the national 
territory in transit to a neighboring country may stay in Bolivia for 
a maximum of thirty days; tourists are granted initial 90-day permits, 
but may apply for extensions; while the time of stay of those who go 
for a specific purpose is determined by the Ministry, taking into account 
the particular circumstances of each case. 

In addition to the usual documents required, such as passport, 
health certificate and certificate of good conduct, an alien applying 
for an entry permit must furnish proof that he has been engaged in a 
lawful occupation during the last five years. If he intends to settle 
permanently in Bolivia, the decree requires him to possess a capital 
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of not less than 5,000 bolivianos ,’ a requirement which may be waived 
by the Ministry in the case of workers under legal contract, colonists, 
farmers, etc., as well as tourists. Other provisions of the decree specify 
the obligations of foreigners while in the country; the cases where 
permits are peremptorily denied, as when applicants are afflicted with 
communicable diseases, or are otherwise undesirable; grounds for 
expulsion of those already within the national territory, and the 
granting of asylum to political exiles of other countries. 


BRIEF NOTES 


Dominican DecoraTIoN For FarmMEeRS.—The Government of the 
Dominican Republic has established a new order, the Orden del 
Mérito Agricola, to reward farmers who distinguish themselves by 
their industriousness, the extent and care with which they cultivate 
their land and breed their cattle, and by their contribution to the 
agricultural activities of the Government. 


FLower Exrorts.—Aviation express was the principal means used 
in 1936 for transporting fresh Mexican flowers to the United States, 
a business which is fast growing in importance below the Rio Grande. 
It is reported that last year $40,000 worth of flowers was exported to 
American markets from the irrigated lands in the Tacambaro region 
of Michoacan; and that, with increased resources in this zone, twice 
that amount of business is anticipated for 1937. 

Argentina is discussing the export of flowers to Europe in the 
latter’s winter. The carnations so lavishly showered on President 
Roosevelt in Buenos Aires cost but $.30 a hundred there and could 
easily be shipped by plane or refrigerated boat. 


NatrionaL Otympic GAMEs AT Crupap TrRusILLO.—The Dominican 
Republic is getting ready for the Fourth Central American and Carib- 
bean Olympic Games. The Government has arranged for the 
celebration of the First National Olympic Games on August 16, 1937 
at Ciudad Trujillo in order to select the athletes who are to represent 
the Republic at Panama next year. Preliminary competitions are 
to be held at the provincial and national capitals in order to choose 
the representatives of the various provinces, the District of Santo 
Domingo, and the Army at the national games. 


1 The boliviano is now worth about $.06, official rate. 


NECROLOGY 


Victor M. Matrrua.—Aboard the 8. 8S. Northern Prince, Dr. 
Victor M. Matirtua died suddenly on May 27, 1937, while en route 
to Rio de Janeiro to resume his duties as Peruvian Ambassador to 
Brazil. Dr. Matrtua, widely recognized as an authority on inter- 
national law, was returning from the sessions of the Committee of 
Experts on the Codification of International Law, which had met in 
Washington from April 5-19. 

Dr. Matirtua was born in Ica, Peru, on March 27, 1866, and began 
his public career in 1900, when he was appointed consul general of 
his country in Mexico. When the Second International Congress of 
American States met in Mexico City the following year, he acted as 
secretary to the Peruvian delegation. After occupying for a short 
time the position of first secretary of the Peruvian legation in Mexico, 
he was sent to the Dominican Republic in 1902 as confidential agent of 
his country. Successively he was minister ad hoc to Argentina, 1906; 
minister to Venezuela, 1910; minister to Holland and Switzerland, 
1919; minister to Ecuador, 1922-24; minister to Brazil, 1924-31; 
ambassador on special mission to various countries, 1934; and ambas- 
sador to Brazil, 1936. During his long public career he also repre- 
sented Peru at various international conferences and congresses, 
including the South American Congress of Geography which met in 
Rio de Janeiro in 1901; the Bolivarian Congress, Caracas, 1911; 
the Second Pan American Scientific Congress, Washington, 1915; 
the Peace Conference, the Assembly of Paris, and the League of 
Nations, Geneva, 1919; the Sixth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, Habana, 1928; the Inter-American Conference on Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration, Washington, 1929; and the Leticia Con- 
ference, Rio de Janeiro, 1933-34, as chairman of the Peruvian delega- 
tion. Dr. Matirtua was also deputy from Ica in the National Con- 
gress. 1915; Minister of the Treasury, 1918; and representative of 
Peru on the Permanent Court of Arbitration, The Hague, 1934. 

Dr. Matirtua was also noted as an educator and a writer. In the 
former capacity, he had been a professor in the Law School of the 
University of San Marcos, Lima. Besides writing brilliant editorials 
for El Pert and Excelsior, two newspapers which he served as editor, 
he was the author of many profound studies dealing with international 
law. 

Manvuet C. Téiiez.—On May 23, 1937, Mexico lost one of its 
outstanding statesmen by the death of Manuel C.. Téllez, former 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs and a diplomat who had served his 
country in the United States, Europe, and Asia. While ambassador 
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of Mexico in Washington, Sefior Téllez, as the representative of his 
country on the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, rendered 
valuable services to the cause of Pan Americanism. 

Born in 1885 in the State of Zacatecas, Sefior Téllez was sent to 
Mexico City to be educated, and at the age of 20 received a volunteer 
assignment in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Soon thereafter he 
passed the foreign service examinations, and occupied posts in the 
consular service in San Antonio, Texas, Vancouver, B.C., and Kobe, 
Japan. He was for several years attached to the Mexican legation in 
Tokio in different capacities, including that of chargé d’affaires. In 
1919 he was appointed first secretary of the Mexican embassy in Wash- 
ington, where his ability won him repeated promotions until in 1925 
he was appointed ambassador to the United States, the highest 
position in the Mexican foreign service. He remained in Washington 
until 1931, and during his last three years was dean of the diplomatic 
corps there. 

Senor Téllez left Washington to accept the portfolio of the Interior 
in the Mexican cabinet, and shortly afterward was appointed Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs. In 1933 he was named Minister to Italy and 
Hungary, and two years later, after 30 years of service, he retired to 
private life. 


AuBertTo Nin Frfias.—American letters suffered a great loss with 
the death on March 28, 1937, of Alberto Nin Frias. Born in Monte- 
video on November 9, 1882, he received his early education in England 
and on the continent, but returned to Montevideo for his university 
training; he then continued his studies at the George Washington 
University of Washington, where he was granted his Ph. D. in 1910. 
While in Montevideo he had been librarian of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Uruguay, and taught English, French, philosophy and 
ethics in various schools of that city. In 1908 he entered upon a diplo- 
matic career, serving in the Uruguayan legations of Washington, 
Brazil, Chile, Venezuela and Colombia. In 1915 he resigned to become 
professor of Spanish and American history in the University of 
Syracuse. When he returned to South America shortly thereafter, he 
went to Buenos Aires as University Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
and in 1917 was appointed vice president of the People’s University in 
that city. He made his home in Argentina during the latter years of 
his life, and died in Suardi, a health resort in the Province of Santa Fe. 

It was as a writer that Nin Frias was known throughout this hemis- 
phere, and his influence on American literature has been profound. His 
Ensayo sobre una Sociedad Internacional Cervantes appeared in 1898, 
and from that date until shortly before his death essays, novels, and 
criticism appeared from his pen. Of two of his more recent works, 
Alexis and El Homosexualismo, it has been said that they alone would 
suffice to make his name immortal. 
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Horacio Qurroca.—Another notable Uruguayan author who 
recently died in Argentina was Horacio Quiroga, one of the most 
vigorous and original short story writers in the Spanish language. 
He was born on December 31, 1878 in Salto, Uruguay, but moved to 
Montevideo at the age of 12. In 1904 he made his home in Buenos 
Aires for a short period, then spent two years in the Chaco growing 
cotton. In 1909 he returned to Buenos Aires, but left eight years 
later to make his home at San Ignacio, on the Upper Parana River, in 
the Territory of Misiones. He was in the habit of making frequent 
visits to the capital, where he died on February 19, 1937. 

Quiroga’s residence in Misiones had profound effect upon his literary 
career, for in the virgin forest there he learned to understand the maj- 
esty of nature and from it drew source material of a high order. The 
tropical landscape and the people of the region were portrayed in 
pages of exquisite prose containing a happy blend of the picturesque 
and the psychological. Among his best known works are Los Perse- 
guidos; Cuentos de Amor, de Locura y de Muerte; El Salvaje; Anaconda; 
El Desierto; Los Desterrados; and La Gallina Degollada y otros Cuentos. 

Like his compatriot Alberto Nin Frias, Quiroga lived and died in 
comparative obscurity, yet they are, as one critic has said, “true 
glories of American literature.” 


Francisco Mararazzo.—An outstanding Brazilian business man, 
Count Francisco Matarazzo, died in Sao Paulo on February 10, 1937. 
Count Matarazzo was born in the Province of Salerno, Italy, on 
March 9, 1854, and 1881 went to Brazil to embark on a business career. 
Starting as the proprietor of a small general grocery store, his business 
steadily expanded until he became the owner of one of the largest 
industrial networks in South America. His imports of cereals, for 
example, led him to build mills for grinding the grain into flour; 
then he started a textile mill to make his own flour bags, hitherto 
imported at great expense; his many factories needed packing cases 
and crates, so he erected saw mills and box factories in the States of 
Sao Paulo and Parana, which soon were producing timber for construc- 
tion and woods for cabinet making; the Metallurgica Matarazzo, 
originally erected only to produce containers for his own products, 
was soon producing hardware, cooking utensils, alumimum ware, and 
toys; and a lithography plant for marking and coloring the products 
was the final lmk in this chain. In the fifty-odd factories under his 
direction there were 15,000 or more employees, not including 30 man- 
agers and 600 technical experts. Although past eighty at the time of 
his death, Count Matarazzo took an active interest in his business to 
the very last. 
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ACROSS THE ANDES FROM 
ab CARIBBEAN, 1© THE PACIFIC 


BEATRICE NEWHALL 


Assistant Editor, Butietin of the Pan American Union 


Il. COLOMBIA * 


From San Cristébal, your last stopping place in Venezuela, to 
Cicuta, your first in Colombia, it is not far, but you descend from 
2,700 feet above sea level to 700—in other words, into oppressive 
heat—and should plan your day’s travel accordingly. If your papers 
are all in order, you should be across the border and through the 
customs in Cticuta in not more than four hours, although the examina- 
tion of your passport and identification papers (which does not require 
your presence) may take some time longer. Between the Bolivar 
international bridge, a one-lane structure over the Tachira River, and 
Ciicuta the highway passes through El Rosario, whose parish church 
is a Colombian national shrine. There, on May 6, 1821, the first 
Constituent Congress of Colombia confirmed the union of the two 
former Spanish colonies, New Granada (which included what is now 
Colombia and Ecuador) and Venezuela, and drafted a constitution 
for the new Republic. The official who accompanies you from the 
border to Cticuta will not mind the brief delay while you pay a visit 
to that historic building. 

From Cicuta to Bogota you have a choice of routes. The Central 
Highway, which is part of the Colombian portion of the Bolivar 
International Highway, goes through Malaga, seven hours away, and 
continues through Duitama and Tunja to the capital. The alternative 
is to proceed via Bucaramanga, over 3,200 feet high and about five 
hours from Cticuta, and after a night spent in that interesting city 
rejoin the Central Highway at Duitama over a recently completed 
road. 


iFor an account of the trip across Venezuela, see BULLETIN, June 1937. 
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The highway to M4laga passes over your first Colombian paramo, 
and while those acquainted with the journey advise going by day, 
should you happen to leave Cicuta around two o’clock in the afternoon 
and travel the last two or three hours by the light of a full moon, you 
will never forget the scenes unrolled before you: the unearthly beauty 
of the opalescent moonlit clouds resting between the mountains; the 
flare of fires on distant slopes, where the underbrush is being burned 
preparatory to planting; the scattered farmhouses, doors and windows 
barred and shuttered, from whose porches watchdogs rush after the 
car, barking wildly; the flickering shadow on a chalkwhite cliff as a 
solitary pedestrian stands immobile to let you pass. 

By day or by night, altitude affects the engine, so that progress is 
slower. By this time you have become so used to sudden changes of 
altitude and temperature that you have extra wraps at hand ready to 
be donned or doffed at a moment’s notice. 

The highlanders of Colombia, like their Venezuelan brothers, are 
industrious and hardworking, but you will notice differences as well 
as similarities in their appearance and mode of living. For example, 
a hat similar in weave to the ‘‘Panama”’ is worn by Colombian men, 
women and children, the women often anchoring a shawl to the back 
of their heads by that means; men, women, and children carry in- 
credible burdens—you may see a tiny tot carrying rushes nearly twice 
as tall as he down a city street. The houses are similar, but the 





IN CUCUTA, COLOMBIA 


Cucuta is the first city reached after crossing the Venezuelan border by the Bolivar highway. 
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Photograph by G. Cuéllar. 


MODERN RESIDENCES IN BOGOTA. 


There are many examples of modern architecture in Bogota. 


round outdoor oven is a feature of the eastern Andine Colombian 
bome. Asin Venezuela, you will notice that there is a constant effort 
to keep the highways in good shape, but while in the former Republic 
roadmenders worked in groups, on your way to Bogota you will pass 
now and then a solitary laborer, working near a metal standard set in 
the ground and bearing his number on the rolls. 

Tunja is well worth more than a hurried visit, especially for those 
interested in earlier days, for its churches contain some of the finest 
gems of colonial art to be found in Colombia, and the town itself has 
a charm which grows stronger upon closer acquaintance. If you 
have come via Bucaramanga you will surely want to break the 
journey at one of the good hotels and if from M4laga you will not regret 
doing so, although most travelers go through to Bogota in one day. 

Beyond Tunja the road passes through the battlefield of Boyaca, 
where Colombian independence was assured in 1819. On one side 
of the tiny stream is a recent statue of Bolivar, on the other a late 
nineteenth century obelisk in a charming garden. Below is astream 
where women wash bright-colored garments in the brook; above, 
across the highway, a field where oxen may be ploughing. The whole 
scene breathes a pastoral content far removed from the alarums of war. 

The vast plain on which Bogota is situated has many a surprise for 
the uninitiated. He may be prepared for the sleek cattle, the well- 
cared for fields of grain, but does he expect to find rice cultivated at 
an altitude of some 8,000 feet, or to be told that those cavities in the 
open fields are for extracting the coal which lies just below the surface? 
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THE FOUNTAIN IN 
BOLIVAR’S GARDEN. 


On the outskirts of Bogota is 
the delightful colonial 
house where Bolivar lived 
for some years. It is well 
called the Mount Vernon 
of Colombia. 





Four hours after leaving Tunja you are in the outskirts of Bogota, 
and soon enter the city by a broad avenue which leads into the heart 
of the Colombian capital. With a population of 350,000, Bogota is 
the largest city you will visit in your tour through Greater Colombia, 
and as you drive down Carrera 7? it seems a metropolis indeed. 

Your first activities in Bogota will be official—visits to the Alien 
Registry Bureau, to comply with the formalities, and to the Bureau of 
Foreign Exchange, to have all your money—cash, checks, drafts, letters 
of credit—entered on your passport. After that you will be free to 
enjoy yourself in and around the capital. 

Bogota is a city of contrasts:* smartly dressed women share the 
sidewalks with country folk, and colonial edifices and the most 
modern of modernistic architecture stand side by side. 





2 See BULLETIN, November 1931, Bogota, Colombia, by His Excellency Dr. Fabio Lozano Torrijos, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Colombia in the United States. 
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This is not the place to list the half a hundred or so religious, politi- 
eal, and cultural institutions which the visitor to Bogot& is shown, 
according to his tastes and time. Itis enough to remind you that the 
city justly earned the title of ““Athens of America” which was bestowed 
upon it in the nineteenth century, but you will find ample proof that 
while the past is respected, the capital is building for a future con- 
sonant with its traditions but not bound by them. For example, 
education, both public and private, embodies in its forward march 
new and individual activities® in addition to widely accepted practices; 
the government has embarked on an ambitious slum clearance project, 
as the attractive low-cost housing developments on the edge of the 
wide plain testify; and the new waterworks, shortly to be completed, 
will provide the city for the first time in four hundred years with an 
adequate supply of potable water. 


3 See BULLETIN, July 1937, The Cultural Theater of Colombia, by Marion Forero Nogués, Chief Cataloger 
of the National Library of Colombia. 


A RELIC OF COLONIAL 
DAYS. 


The National Library, 
which has been housed in 
this colonial edifice, is 
about to move to a new 
building erected especially 
for it. 





Photograph by Beatrice Newhall. 
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From Bogota many interesting side trips, varying in length from a 
few hours to as many days, may be taken. The shortest and easiest 
is to the summit of Monserrate, one of the twin peaks rising steeply 
just to the east of the city. The very new church, built after the 
former structure was destroyed by an earthquake in 1917, is a popular 
shrine, reached by a recently established funicular railway. The 
ascent is only for those stout of nerve, for the solid ground seems to 
drop out from under you as the car is slowly pulled up a grade aver- 
aging 70 percent, and the pink foxgloves growing wild along the route 
cannot entirely distract your attention from the ever-widening dis- 
tance to the station below. At the top, near the church, is a platform 
from which you have an uninterrupted view of red-roofed Bogota and 
the plains beyond stretching out to the mountains to the west, visible 
only on the clearest days. As you are almost directly above the city, 
the principal squares and thoroughfares are easily identifiable, and 
you can see just how the plans for its development over the plains to 
the northwest are progressing. Behind the church are picnic grounds, 
where especially on Sunday whole families, seated on the ground, 
enjoy their lunch, supplemented with hot viands or cold drinks from a 
row of booths beyond. 

Near the foot of Monserrate is the Quinta de Bolivar, aptly described 
as the Mount Vernon of Colombia, which preserves in its house and 
gardens mementos of a very human Liberator, and enables later gen- 
erations to replace the martial hero of bronze and stone with a man 
of flesh and blood who between campaigns could enjoy the normal 
life of his time. 

Tequendama Falls, which are only a few miles from the capital 
and may be reached by highway or by train, are outstanding among 
the scenic marvels of Colombia. If you choose Sunday for your 
excursion, you may not only enjoy the falls but watch a large part of 
the populace from the capital disporting itself. 

The government-owned salt mines of Zipaquiraé were worked even 
in pre-colonial days, and a visit to them is supposed to be part of every 
tourist’s schedule. The brightly lighted long white galleries are cut 
into mountains of solid salt and in the course of a trip through the 
mines the visitor is shown underground saline lakes and strange 
formations sparkling with crystals. 

For a glimpse of the vast plains that extend from the foot of the 
Andes east to the Amazon and Ormoco basins, three days are neces- 
sary, but the experience will prove rewarding and introduce you to 
another aspect of that rich and varied land which is Colombia.* 

No matter how long you are able to stay in Bogota, you will say 
farewell to the many charming friends you have made there with keen 


4 See BULLETIN, May 19387, ‘“‘The Dry Sea.”’ 
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regret, and make your plans for the southward journey with a feeling 
that you have barely begun your acquaintance with the city. 

From Bogota to Cali there is the widest choice of routes and means 
of transportation: highway, train and highway, and plane. 

Tf you choose either of the first two, the journey is divided into three 
parts, Bogota to Ibagué, Ibagué to Armenia, Armenia to Cali. The 
first stage has the greatest number of possibilities. If you decide to go 
entirely by automobile, the road from Bogota takes you across the 
Bogota plains, over their mountain rim, and down several thousand 
feet in dizzy descent to Cambao, where you cross the Magdalena River 





Courtesy of Winthrop Greene. 
THE STEEL RAILROAD BRIDGE OVER THE MAGDALENA RIVER AT GIRARDOT. 


This city is an important shipping center for coffee transported to the Caribbean port of Barranquilla on 
stern wheeler boats. 


by ferry, and then climb for several hours to Ibagué, 4,000 feet above 
sea level. The road to Cambao, however, is open to one-way traffic 
only, so before making your plans, find out the days for outward- 
bound cars. 

You can reach Ibagué via Girardot, on the upper Magdalena, by 
highway and railway or entirely by railway. If you choose the former, 
you will go through the attractive town of Fusagasugé and pass through 
even finer scenery than on the route to Cambao. Those going entirely 
by rail often stop overnight at Apulo, five hours from Bogota, to 
enjoy a swim at the open-air pool at the hotel there. At Girardot, 
before taking the train, you should take time to walk across the fine 
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steel bridge, from which you can watch the coffee and other commodi- 
ties of the region being loaded on stern-wheeler river boats. Four 
hours later, after a change of trains, you are in Ibagué. 

From Ibagué to Armenia the only means of communication is by 
highway over the Quindio pass, through so mountaimous a terrain 
that you do not wonder that a railway between the two cities has not 
yet been constructed. The pass itself, some 12,000 feet above sea 
level, shows the scanty vegetation typical of Andine paramos, but far 
below you see narrow fertile valleys, with an occasional town rising 





_ Photograph by Hermann Oppenheimer. 
ON THE MAIN SQUARE, MEDELLIN. 


This city is the capital of the Department of Antioquia, whose citizens are noted throughout the Republic 
for their industrious ways and progressive spirit. 


in the center of well-cultivated fields. For part of the four-hour trip 
it is very cool, since the wind blows strong above the tree line. 

On the six-hour train trip to Califrom Armenia, you pass through the 
Cauca Valley, wide and smiling—and hot. The river winds through 
lush green fields, and you notice especially the feathery fronds of 
bamboo, often clustered about the pisamo tree, whose bare gray boughs 
and vivid orange blossoms you recognize as the bucare of Venezuela. 
From early colonial days this section has been the granary of the 
Republic and its beauty celebrated in song and story. Recalling 
Maria, that mid-nineteenth century romantic classic whose scene was 
laid in this region, you will not wonder that its author, Jorge Isaacs 
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(the centenary of whose birth was celebrated on April 1 last), wrote so 
affectionately of the region that the Cauca Valley might be called the 
second heroine of his novel. The highway in general parallels the 
railway between these two cities and while motoring takes longer 
than the trip by rail, you will be able to stop as you wish to enjoy 
intimate glimpses of the countryside and life there. 

If you are not too luggage-laden, however, you may wish to vary 
your mode of travel by fiying and see the landscape from a still different 
angle; for while you may think, as you bowl up mountain sides and 
over crests, that you are catching bird’s-eye glimpses of the country, 
you will have a very different conception of it, and a far greater appre- 
ciation of man’s achievement in road-building under adverse circum- 
stances, if you take the plane from Bogota to Cali. You go via the 
Scadta, which has various distinctions: it was the first passenger 
aviation company in the Americas; it is the oldest such organization 
in continuous operation in the world; and its landing field outside 
Bogota is the second highest commercial field in the world (the 
highest, recently established, is in La Paz, Bolivia). It has fine 
trimotored planes, competent pilots, and an enviable record of freedom 
from accidents. The flying time between Bogota and Cali is about 
three and a half hours, but the route follows two sides of a triangle: 
northwest to Medellin, south to Cali. 

The morning plane leaves promptly at eight o’clock, and in five 
minutes you have crossed the wide plain on which Bogota is situated 
and are over the mountains that form its northern rim. In twenty 
minutes a snowcapped cone may be visible to the west—the peak of 
Tolima, which oddly enough is seldom visible from the cities in that 
Department. A little later the cone changes in outline, looking like 
a mound of melting icecream, and other, lower, snow-covered moun- 
tains appear. Soon you are flying over the Magdalena, and at its 
confluence with the Guali River can see the city of Honda. The 
translucent clouds cast fascinating shadows on the red-yellow-brown 
opaque waters. It is interesting to count the mountain ranges rising 
one behind the other, sometimes as many as nine being visible at 
once. The folds in the nearer mountains are outlined by streams, 
elinting like slivers of glass. Here and there stand houses, each in 
its little patch of cleared lands, apparently not only miles, but weeks 
from contact with civilization; some of them are perched in such 
seemingly inaccessible places that you wonder how their owners ever 
arrived there in the first place. Roads are few, so each one is particu- 
larly noticeable from the air, and you appreciate even more keenly, 
if possible, than from the ground, how the highways follow the con- 
figuration of the mountainsides and why it takes so long to cover a 
distance that appears short on an ordinary map. Pretty little tree- 
filled towns appear, surrounded by fields spread over the mountain 





Courtesy of Winthrop Greene. 





TWO HIGHWAYS IN COLOMBIA. 


Above: In the mountains near Bucaramanga; below: In the tropical Cauca Valley. 
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sides like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. The vegetation varies: some 
mountains are thickly wooded, the forest shadows an interesting study 
in light and shade; others have extensive patches of grassy slopes, 
greener as you fly north and over lower country. Finally you fly 
through a pass, with wisps of clouds racing by, and descend near a 
large city, surrounded by fertile, well populated and cultivated fields: 
Medellin. 

The airport outside Medellin is a busy place, for the city is the 
center of a network of airways; there are one or more daily services 
with Bogota, Barranquilla, Bucaramanga, and Cali, and bi-weekly 
services with the Canal Zone. Usually the Bogotdé-Cali plane stops 
only long enough for passengers to alight from or board it, but one 
or two days a week there is time to make a brief visit in this interest- 
ing and important city. It is the capital of the Department of Antio- 
quia, whose citizens are noted throughout the Republic for their 
industrious ways and progressive spirit. A stroll through the streets 
will show interesting contrasts, rows of one-story white houses with 
palm trees lining the sidewalks, only a few blocks from modernistic 
buildings. 

The second stage of the flight is mainly over the Cauca Valley. 
Your interest will be divided between the earth below and the clouds 
around you: the latter sometimes are banked like piles of meringue, 
oleaming in the sun; sometimes they take the shapes of trees; some- 
times they drift beside you or smother the plane in gray mist. Higher 
and higher the plane climbs, over range after range; the crest of one 
is crowned with a sparse row of trees, silhouetted against the sky 
like the vertebrae of a prehistoric monster; a road has been built 
along the top of another. Then comes the Cauca Valley, a broad 
expanse between the mountains, the river visible now from one side 
of the plane, now from the other; its sinuous curves look like a pattern 
of soutache braid as it meanders north to the Magdalena. The banana 
groves bordering the water give a darker note to the wide expanse of 
vivid green below; one mountain side is hazy from the smoke from 
burnt clearings, the spurts of flame making warm spots of color. 

The plane stops at Cartago for 10 minutes, and it is a relief to rise 
again from the hot valley to the cool upper air. The final three- 
quarters of an hour you continue over the Cauca Valley and notice 
interesting bits of detail: that the trails criss-crossing in the pasture 
lands make a pattern like dried roots; the towns along the plain nestle 
in the folds of the mountains, back from the river; the little streams 
are silver, the pools gray, and the river brown, except where an 
occasional boat leaves a yellow wake. 

Cali is a thriving industrial city, important commercially because 
through it passes all the commerce between the port of Buenaventura 
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Photograph by El Mundo. 


A FINE AVENUE-LEADING INTO CALI. 


and other parts of the Republic. But its lovely parks with their 
exotic trees and broad boulevards give it a gracious atmosphere, and 
its colonial monuments—the mudejar tower of the church of San 
Francisco is said to be unique in South America—are worthy of 
attention. 

The trip from Cali to Popaydén is the only part of the eleven- 
hundred-mile journey across Colombia which it is impossible to make 
by road. Five days a week the train leaves in the early afternoon, 
but on Thursdays and Sundays the traveler must be at the station 
before seven; on those days he reaches Popayadn in time for a late 
lunch. The train climbs the two thousand foot difference in altitude 
on a roadbed cut out of mountainsides so steep that you hesitate 
to look down into the valleys below lest the train be precipitated into 
their tree-filled depths. The green mountains are even greener where 
the water courses of the rainy season find their way, and steep fields, 
no longer under cultivation, have ancient furrows filled with lush grass 
which stands out like welts. 

The charm of Popaydn is difficult to define. Of all Colombian 
cities, it is perhaps the one most redolent of colonial days. Yet while 
proud of its traditions and its well-deserved reputation as a center of 
culture, it is not given over to blind worship of the past, but is looking 
toward a future in which material blessings and gifts of the spirit are 
harmoniously blended. The churches have treasures of art that alone 
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make a visit to the city worth while: the carved pulpit of San Fran- 
cisco and the jeweled monstrances of that church and of San Agustin 
are gems each in its way. The Holy Week processions are of inter- 
national fame, and if you are to be there during that period, you 
should make hotel reservations well in advance and be prepared to pay 
double or more the regular rates. The university is small but of high 
standards, and the roster of its graduates includes a long list of men 
who have made Colombian history in varied fields. East of the city 
rises the smoking cone of Puracé, an active volcano whose beauty the 
clouds may hide from you during your entire stay. 

It will be with regret at leaving Popayan that you start out on your 
long day’s drive to Pasto. If you are fortunate, you may be able to 
engage one of the few drivers who make the trip to Quito, but if you 
are not, you will have no difficulty in finding cars en route to take you 
on the various stages between Popaydn and the capital of Ecuador. 
An early start is advisable, for the trip to Pasto will take from ten to 
twelve hours, or even longer, depending upon the delays encountered 
upon the road. 

The first one occurs as you leave Popayan, for every vehicle talking 
the road must undergo a rigid inspection, and without the certificate 
issued at that time it will not be permitted to continue at Las Cruces, 
an hour or so beyond. There you will meet the first of the sixteen 
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Photograph by Hl Mundo. 
THE CITY OF CALI IN THE CAUCA VALLEY. 


In the center background is seen the government building; at its left are the Hotel Alférez Real and the 
modern cathedral. Caliisa thriving industrial and commercial city to which lovely parks give a gracious 
atmosphere. 
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chains which are possible impediments to your progress during the 
day, sometimes detaining you as long as an hour and a half. Many 
of the sections permit one way traffic only, or a limited amount of 
two-way traffic at the same time, so while your certificate is being 
stamped, the official in charge consults the next station by telephone 
before permitting you to pass. You appreciate these precautions as 
you wind through rugged, mountainous country, but forget them in 
the middle of the day as you drive across low dusty plains where the 
breeze seems even hotter than the still air. Around noon you come 
to Dos Rios, where a wide turbid river has to be crossed by cable 
ferry, and while you wait—the car in the merciless sun, you in the 
shadow of a friendly banana plant— you hope that there will be room 
for both passenger car and a great truck that was waiting when you 
arrived, and it is with a guilty feeling of relief that you find passenger 
cars have precedence, as the ferry loads yours and another and leaves 
the truck still on the sunbaked shore. 
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PULPIT OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, POPAYAN. 


Of all Colombian cities, 
Popayaén is perhaps the 
one most redolent of colo- 
nial days. 





ACROSS THE ANDES 
BETWEEN BUESACO 
AND PASTO. 


On this road only one-way 
traffic is allowed. 





Photograph by Beatrice Newhall. 


Your driver gives up his inspection certificate at La Unién, although 
you have four hours and five chains still ahead of you. For the last 
two hours you are sincerely glad of the chains, for the final stretch, 
from Buesaco to Pasto, is a narrow road with sharp curves around 
which your car shudders, crossing from mountain to mountain in 
steep zigzags until, a little breathless from the grandeur through which 
you have been passing, you look down on a plaid of electric lights in 
the valley below—Pasto. 

At Pasto you will probably remain only over night, but if you wish 
a unique souvenir of your visit, ask a hotel employee if he cannot 
find for you some of the polychrome wooden bowls finished with a 
local gum known as “Pasto varnish”. Of a dull brick red decorated 
with vivid blues, reds, and gold, they take the place of pottery dishes 
for the poorer classes, and can be used in many ways in lands far from 
that of their origin. 
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From Pasto it takes approximately four hours to reach Ipiales, on 
the border, and if you are traveling on Saturday, an extremely early 
start is necessary so that you may have finished your visits to the 
Ecuadorean consulate there and to the office of the captain of the 
port by ten o’clock. 

These four hours are among the most interesting of the trip in 
Colombia, however, for while the road winds down and up in the 
curves to which you are by now quite inured, and the mountain sides 
show the same patchwork quilt cultivation, there are many new 
features to notice. Hitherto the Andes have presented themselves, 
with a few outstanding exceptions, as mighty ranges, but from Pasto 
south noble individual peaks dominate the landscape. There are 
several outstanding volcanos in the Department of Narifio, although 
the clouds may conspire to keep you from seeing them in all their 
snow-capped grandeur. Chief among them are Galera, which stands 
guard over Pasto, Cumbal, near the Ecuadorean frontier, Chiles, 
across whose summit passes the boundary between the two Republics, 
and Azufral, near Tuiquerres, which gets its name from the sulphur 
deposits in its crater. 

In an hour and a half you are in the region which suffered so cruelly 
from an earthquake in the spring of 1936. Pointing to a barren hill- 
side, the driver says simply, ‘“That was La Chorrera; the earth boiled, 
and the entire settlement was engulfed.” The village of Santa Ana, 
completely destroyed, has been rebuilt, but the new brown-gray adobe 
houses are so like their predecessors that only an occasional blank wall 
rising stark in an empty lot gives a hint that the little town suffered at 
all. Ttiquerres, the most important city between Pasto and Ipiales, 
has taken longer to recover, and the cracked walls of deserted houses 
are mute witnesses to the extent of the damage. ‘There is a traffic 
control station there, but you will not be delayed beyond a brief 
coversation somewhat like this: your driver, ‘‘At your service;” the 
officer, ‘‘(Continue;”’ your driver, ‘Thank you.” 

Tuquerres lies in the midst of a rich agricultural region, and as you 
approach it you will be struck by the number of small holdings, mostly 
devoted to truck gardens, all so well cared for that the general effect is 
that of a park. You will also notice the general use of horses instead of 
burros, and the more colorful garb—instead of the dark ponchos cur- 
rent in other parts of the Republic, bright reds and blues areseen. Just 
beyond El Espino is one of the few highway junctions en route; a road 
branches off to Tumaco, the southernmost seaport in Colombia and a 
stopping place for the West Coast air service. And farther on you 
cross the Sabana de Tuquerres, a wide plain where a dwarf organ cactus 
separates the road from well cultivated fields, and a shrub with yellow 
or red and yellow flowers adds a note of color. 
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Ipiales, practically on the Ecuadorean frontier, is a small city 
through which passes most of the Colombian trade with the Republic 
to the south. Saturday is market day, when the streets are thronged 
with men and beasts, many of them from across the border. Once 
your papers are in order you coast down hill to the Natural Bridge 
of Rumichaca over the Carchi River, flanked by two customhouses. 
After your luggage has been examined by the Colombian authorities 
you cross the gorge and are in Ecuador, ready to begin the final stage 
of your journey from the Caribbean to the Pacific. 





Courtesy of El GrAfico. 


TEQUENDAMA FALLS, NEAR BOGOTA. 
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MADELEINE G. SYLVAIN! 


Auruouci the independence wars were class wars intended to 
free the slaves from the exploitation of their masters, the idea of public 
education was too far removed to become a set goal of the newly found 
Republic. According to Moreau de St. Méry, the French had created 
no schools in the colony either for themselves or for their slaves. 
Public education was unknown. A few private schools existed, con- 
ducted by religious orders. The founders of Haitian independence 
were mostly illiterate. However, they immediately recognized the 
necessity of education. 

The first Haitian constitution of 1805 provided in article 11 that 
every citizen should possess a mechanical or technical skill. As 
early as 1807 Christophe tried to organize public education. He 
planned to have a central school in each military division and a local 
school in each arrondissement. However, this program could not be 
carried out, due to the lack of teachers. Protestant missions were 
entrusted with the direction of the schools in the north. An academy 
was founded in Cap Haitien under the direction of foreign teachers. 

In 1816, Pétion, the founder of the Republic, created in Port-au- 
Prince a national lycée for boys and a boarding school for girls. This 
was starting with secondary education in a country composed almost 
entirely of illiterates. However, the conception of free public educa- 
tion by the State was thereby introduced. From then on private 
schools received subsidies from the government. 

In 1843 there were 11 public schools. The idea of public education 
as a charge of the State remained latent in the mind of the Haitian 
government. In 1860 Geffrard in signing the Concordat with the 
Pope provided for the founding of schools by the priests. 

All these ventures were, however, limited to the urban population 
and the consolidation of a more or less adequate system of education 
in the towns contributed to accentuating the difference between the 
rural and the urban inhabitants. Now there are two widely different 
types. On one side, the urban élite, by an education copied after 
the European standards, have achieved a culture entirely foreign to 
the country; on the other, the great mass of the country people with- 
out any kind of formal training, by an integration of their African 
traditions, the colonial pattern, and their environment, are slowly 
building a culture of their own. 


1 Mile. Sylvain has been spending the last year studying in the United States as the Latin American 
fellow of the American Association of University Women. 
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At the end of the American Occupation, according to the report 
of the United States Commission on Education in Haiti, “there were 
around 450,000 children of school age in the country of which (sic) 
about 101,150 were enrolled in schools. Of this number 54,500 were 
in city schools, approximately the full number of the urban school 
population, and the 300,000 children receiving no education were 
practically all in the rural districts. The total number of primary 
schools was put at 1,067 with 28 secondary schools in the cities. In 
addition 69 public and one professional school were conducted by the 
American Occupation.” ” 

In addition, higher education was provided by a university com- 
prising schoots of law, medicine, engineering, and agriculture. In 
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PLANTING AT A FARM SCHOOL. 


addition there was a normal school for girls and many private com- 
mercial schools. 

However, efforts also were made very early to organize rural educa- 
tion. In 1848 for the first time the Haitian legislators mentioned 
rural education. They outlined a magnificent program but un- 
fortunately this program was nothing more than a literary attempt to 
meet the problem and the actual schools in operation were very few 
in number and poor in kind. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century there were supposed to be 
about 400 rural schools. By a law of October 4, 1912 education had 
been made compulsory from 7 to 14 years. By an agreement with the 
Catholic church (August 4, 1913) the State authorized the priests to 


2 Millspaugh, Arthur C., Haiti wnder American Control, 1915-30, p. 188. World Peace Foundation, 
Boston, Mass., 1931. 
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open the so-called écoles presbytérales in the rural districts. The 
priests furnished a building and materials and the government 
paid the salary of the teachers. Although the presbyterial schools 
marked progress over the national schools, which were sometimes 
entirely non-existent, the former were traditional schools devoted to 
the teaching of the catechism and the three R’s without any connection 
with country life. They contributed very little to reducing illiteracy 
in the country districts. Most of the children acquired only a super- 
ficial knowledge unrelated to their life, which they soon forgot. A few 
intelligent ones were lost to country life by the result of this educa- 
tion. Wishing to have more educational and social opportunities, 
they went to the town schools from which they never returned to 
settle down in the country. (It must be remembered that this applies 
only to the rural schools. In the towns the priests were the most 
successful agents for the retention and diffusion of French culture.) 

In 1925, in connection with the Technical Agricultural Service, the 
American Occupation opened a certain number of farm schools. 
These, for the first time, attempted to give a more practical education. 
Each school had a garden and a shop and was housed in new adequate 
buildings. However, the movement did not spread very rapidly and 
in 1931, when the Service was turned over to the Haitians, there were 
74 farm schools which were still in the experimentation period. A\I- 
though the schools attempted to meet the needs of the communities 
by a more practical curriculum, the American directors of rural edu- 
cation had little knowledge of Haitian community life and the school 
developed a life apart from the surrounding communities. No attempt 
was made to improve the life of the whole community. In some cases 
the schools had to face the opposition of the parents against manual 
and agricultural training; they had always believed the schools to be 
only for academic teaching. 

Besides the farm schools, there were 153 presbyterial schools estab- 
lished in connection with the church and 365 rural schools under the 
direction of the Department of Public Instruction. 

In October 1931, the Haitian Government decided to turn over all 
these different schools to the Department of Rural Education, which 
was headed by two efficient young Haitian graduates of Columbia 
University. 

The reform began by a general survey of the schools. The results 
disclosed an incredible situation. Some of the schools had never been 
in operation; the teacher had never been seen in the community. 
Some schools were held under a tree. A general examination was 
given to every teacher. Those who had been named for political 
reasons were found in great number to be entirely inefficient and even 
unable to read correctly! 
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All these facts were submitted to the government. All the ineffi- 
cient teachers were discharged and for the first time in Haiti new 
teachers were appointed under civil service examination. These new 
teachers were given an emergency training. They were taught the 
new methods they were expected to employ and the program they 
were to follow. This was supplemented by teacher training insti- 
tutes in the summer. A normal school was opened to provide better 
training for new teachers. More adequate school buildings were 
chosen. Benches and blackboards built by the teachers themselves 
were furnished to the schools. The results obtained in the reorganized 
schools were so satisfactory that in November 1935, the government 
turned over to the Department of Rural Education 121 village schools 
that were reorganized on these principles. 


THE NEW RURAL SCHOOL 


The leaders of the movement of rural education are of the progres- 
sive school of thought. They believe that education is life, that the 
traditional school of the past has entirely failed to integrate the 
Haitian peasant into the life of the nation, and that the child cannot 
be considered as a separate unit who can be isolated from his social 
environment. This is why the improvement of the whole community 
is undertaken. 

The curriculum of the schools has been entirely changed and en- 
larged to meet the needs of the community. Since farming is the usual 
occupation in the rural districts, as soon as possible each school is 
requested to have a school garden where the children learn better 
methods of agriculture. In the shop they learn how to use native 
material for all kinds of handicraft. They also make at the schools 
pieces of furniture, including tables and beds, which they may take 
home to improve the standard of living. Hygiene is also one of the 
most important subjects of the new school. Each day the children 
themselves practice sanitary inspection and go on field trips looking 
for stagnant pools. They learn to use vegetables grown in the school 
garden. They also start gardens in their own homes. Home eco- 
nomics is also part of the curriculum for the girls. They learn to sew 
and cook simple dishes. In some of the schools the girls not only 
make dresses for themselves but also for the women of the com- 
munity. Even during vacation they come to the school to continue 
their sewing under the supervision of the teacher. 

A new project of the greatest significance was started two years ago. 
In general, Haitian women do not know how to care properly for their 
babies; they do not know how to feed them. If it were not for the 
sun and good air there would be a very high percentage of infantile 
mortality. In the country districts there is nobody to attend the 
mother in childbirth but some old women who do it without even an 
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IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS GIRLS LEARN TO MAKE BUTTER AND DO OTHER PRAC- 
TICAL WORK IN HOUSEKEEPING AND CHILD CARE. 


idea of hygiene; sometimes the mother gives birth to her child in the 
open air or at the first house nearby on her way back home from 
market. Baby clinics were started in some schools where the girls 
took their little brothers and sisters. A practical course was given to 
them which was also attended by the mothers. 

In cooperation with the public health service rural clinies are held 
at the schools. Children are vaccinated. 

In one of his last reports the director of Rural Education says: 
“The experiences which have an educative value for the pupils are of 
two kinds: those in the school, which derive from the manual or agri- 
cultural activity or from the moral or social situations which arise 
there and those that take place outside the school and constitute the 
most vital and real experiences, making possible a true participation 
in the life of the community and developing the sense and desire of 
social progress so necessary for the development of the country.” ® 

A great deal of extension work in the community is done by the 
teachers with the help of the pupils: sanitation of the community, 
which includes the building of latrines, landscaping of public squares 
and of private homes, building of irrigation canals, of roads, etc., and 
recreational activities. 

But the new school did not limit its action to the children. It was 
soon discovered that the adults should be enrolled in the new cam- 
paign. Some children were finding difficulties at home in their attempt 
to carry out the new principles of hygiene learned in the school. The 


3 Service National de la Production Agricole et de 1’Enseignement Rural: ZL’ Oeuvre d’ Education Rurale 
du Gouvernement du Président Vincent. Bul. No.8. Imp. del’Etat, Port su-Prince, Haiti, 1936, p. 25. 
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teachers were encouraged to extend their action to the parents. This 
they did by paying friendly visits, giving advice, and organizing 
evening schools and farmers’ clubs. This movement, which started 
three years ago with one club, is extending rapidly. There are now 
more than 60 farmers’ clubs that hold their meetings in the school 
house. The teacher is usually the president or the secretary, but the 
farmers are entirely free to organize as they choose and to elect their 
committees. This association is run in cooperation with the school, 
which gives the members an opportunity to appreciate the schools. 
It is also a means of educating the farmers. Lectures are given on 
agriculture and hygiene; the new agricultural policy of the govern- 
ment is explained. Seeds and plants are distributed. Some of these 
associations are organized into cooperatives. They also do a great 
deal of community work. A campaign was launched for the building 
of latrines; in one district the members of the association built 40. 
Three schools have been built with the cooperation of the communities. 
Chapels were built or restored. One hundred private homes were 
improved. Some associations built new roads or established public 
parks. Others organized a sport association on a recreational basis. 
Fairs and festivals were held in the schools. 

The rural school is the true center of life in the community and is 
preparing a new era for the Haitian community. 

Another important feature of the new curriculum is the teaching of 
art. Free drawing and clay modeling are now a part of the new 
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A SUMMER COURSE IN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The rural school in Haiti is now made the center of community life for young and old. Besides the three 
R’s, better methods of agriculture are taught and students learn how to use native material for all kinds 
of handicrafts. 
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school. Group singing, sports, and games are also a part of the 
regular activities of the school. 

The new school does not neglect the teaching of the three R’s, 
which are considered essential tools. However, a new goal was set 
in the teaching of reading. Formerly pupils were taught to vocalize 
the words and could not understand the meaning of the sentences. 
Experiments were conducted in the Demonstration School and the 
synthetic method was introduced into the schools. Sentences about 
everyday experiences of the children were written on the black- 
board. New readers relating to country life were given to the pupils. 
Instructions were given in writing. 

For the first time consideration was given to the question of creole,* 
the patois spoken by the mass of the people. It was recommended 
that the teachers instruct the pupils gradually im French. The 
classes were to be conducted chiefly in creole during the first year of 
school but little by little the pupils should learn to speak and under- 
stand French. 

The Haitian rural school is an elementary school with six grades 
divided into three classes, each composed of two divisions. It is 
ordinarily a one or two room school with one to three teachers, depend- 
ing on the enrollment of the school. The classes run from 9 a. m. to 
12, and 1 p. m. to 3:30. In a few schools lunches are served for some 
of the pupils. About half of the time is devoted to practical work 
in the garden and in the shop. The teachers spend part of their 
evening visiting parents or members of the community and domg 
extension work. Some of them conduct evening classes for adults. 

Although the same methods and curriculum are in use in all the 
schools, there are three different types of schools: the farm schools, 
with buildings especially constructed for this purpose; the rural 
schools, which are usually held in rented houses; and the village 
schools, which have a slightly different curriculum to meet the needs 
of a semi-urban population. 


CURRICULUM 


The curriculum consists of the following subjects: 


Reading Agriculture 

Writing Manual arts (woodwork,  basketry, 
French weaving, etc.) 

Arithmetic Fine arts (drawing, clay modeling, 
Hygiene pottery, etc.) 

History Home economics (cooking, sewing, 
Geography household management, child care) 
Civics Singing and folklore 

Religious instruction Physical education 


4 Recent phonetic studies have established that this patois is African as to morphology and syntax with 
a French vocabulary mixed with Spanish, English, African and Indian words. 
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One of the characteristics of the new school is the different method 
used. Teachers integrate their teaching around centers of interest. 
Most of the work is done through activities related to the life of the 
children. 

The pupils’ ages range from 3 to 23, with a median of 12. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


In order to give to rural boys some opportunity for secondary 
education that will at the same time fit them for rural life, a boarding 
high school for boys is conducted in a farming region. 

Formerly, the country children who wanted to have a secondary 
education had to go to town schools, where they received an education 
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SPORTS ARE INCLUDED IN THE PROGRAM OF THE HAITIAN RURAL SCHOOL. 


that would keep them there. The most intelligent boys were lost to 
the farms. 

As it was not possible to open high schools in every part of the coun- 
try an experiment was started with only one high school, where stu- 
dents from the different country districts are given higher education 
on a State farm. Students are recruited among the best pupils in 
the different rural schools. They receive academic training, together 
with vocational and agricultural training. 

Graduates of this school either return to their homes to be farmers 
or are granted scholarships to continue in the normal school, from 
which they return to their native communities as teachers. 


TEACHERS 


In his last report, the Director of Rural Education, summing up 
the results obtained during these past years, says that one of the most 
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outstanding contributions of the department was the ‘‘professionali- 
zation”’ of rural education. Formerly, it was thought in Haiti that 
anybody could teach a school. For the first time it has been attempt- 
ed to have a regular staff of trained teachers. As has been said before, 
in order to get new teachers for the reorganized schools civil service 
examinations are held in the different districts. Candidates have to 
have at least elementary school certificates as a prerequisite. The 
examination usually consists of an intelligence test and a general 
academic test. Teachers are employed according to the grade 
obtained. 

This is considered only an emergency measure and these teachers 
are to be replaced by graduates of the normal school. However, as 
these will not be available in sufficient number for many years to 
come, a very extensive “in-service” training is going on. 

During the academic year, teachers’ meetings are held. In each 
school district there is a model school where new methods are demon- 
strated and inexperienced teachers are sent there for short periods of 
training. During the summer, teacher institutes are held each year in 
the different school districts. They are usually conducted by the dis- 
trict supervisor with the help of two or three experienced teachers 
(graduates of the normal school). In addition, advanced courses 
are also held each summer at the Ecole Pratique d’Agriculture for nor- 
mal school graduates. These are conducted by the regular staff of the 
school. Last year as an experiment a group of specialists from the 
Normal School went to the country to conduct one of the teacher 
institutes. This was run more or less like the Mexican cultural 
missions. 

There is no set program for these institutes. The program is 
based on the needs of the teachers. A questionnaire is sent to them 
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AN ENTOMOLOGIST AND PART OF HIS AUDIENCE AFTERA TALK ON PLANT PESTS. 
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THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AT DAMIEN. 


During the school year agronomists are trained for extension work among farmers and teachers tor rura 
schools. Here too, advanced courses for normal school graduates are held each summer. 


so that they can express their own wishes. Two months before the 
institute the supervisors meet together and discuss the general prob- 
lems of their schools with the staff members. A general program is 
set up in accordance with the wishes of the teachers, their deficiencies 
observed by the supervisors and a plan of gradual improvement 
promoted by the Department. Each year a new step is taken to 1m- 
prove the schools. Syllabi are prepared in the central office by the 
technicians. Ordinarily the supervisor teaches methods and pedagogy ; 
one or two outstanding teachers are in charge of the demonstration 
schools; another teacher conducts the garden work and another the 
manual arts. 

Last year the following was the program for the institutes, which 
usually last two weeks: 


Methods of teaching (reading, geogra- Manual work 


phy, French) Horticulture 
Social work in the communities Administrative problems 
Demonstration in the class room Special problems for each district 


In addition, in two places special home economics, nutrition, and 
health classes were held. The work done is chiefly practical. The 
teachers discuss their own particular problems and work to improve 
the community where the institute is located. This is ordinarily in 
a community situated in the center of the district. About half of the 
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teachers in service have had some professional training before begin- 
ning to teach in the schools. About two-thirds had followed more 
than four institutes and only four had not yet attended any institute. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Department of Rural Education maintains an Ecole Pratique 
d’Agriculture at Damien near Port-au-Prince. This school has an 
agricultural section, whose aim is to train agronomists for extension 
work among farmers, and a normal section, which trains teachers for 
the rural schools. Let us study more closely the work of the latter. 

According to the program the aim of the Normal Section is to train 
“teachers who will be able to teach in a system of schools whose aim 
is the integral education of the rural population of Haiti.’’ 

All the students are boarders and are granted scholarships which 
cover their board and room. They are selected by competitive ex- 
amination. They must have completed at least their primary-second- 
ary school, that is, eight years of schooling, which has been recently 
extended to ten years. 

The courses last two years. They may be extended to three years. 

To be able to carry on the progress begun in the rural schools, the 
teachers receive not only a professional training in education and 
academic subjects, but also an extensive training in agriculture. 
Part of the farm of the experimental station is turned over to the 
students. Horticulture, beekeeping, stock breeding, and veterinary 
science are taught in a practical way. 

They are also taught manual work: sheet metal work, carpentry, weav- 
ing, basketry. They are given a special course in rural construction. 

Hygiene, sanitation, and nutrition are also an important part of the 
curriculum. The students have a practical course in first aid and 
tropical medicine with clinical work at the hospital. In addition to 
that, the students carry on a number of extra-curricular activities in 
the community. Last year they conducted an evening school, farm- 
ers’ meetings, and recreational activities, made visits to rural 
families, and carried out health surveys of the community. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


The central office of the Department of Rural Education coordi- 
nates and supervises the work of the different school districts. Its 
section on research and statistics is a constant laboratory for new 
methods and improvement in the schools. Social surveys are con- 
ducted in the communities by the teachers and the supervisors who 
help in the building of new programs. Tests are given in the different 
schools for the improvement of instruction. Books adapted to local 
conditions are edited by the government and sent to the schools. 


3 Service National dela Production Agricole et de l’Enseignement Rural: Programme de ta Section Nor- 
male de l’ Ecole Pratique d’ Agriculture. Bul. No.2. Imp. del’Etat, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 1934, p. 1. 
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Unlike the traditional inspector who resided in the towns and almost 
never visited the schools under his supervision, the new supervisor of 
rural schools is now one of the basic forces of the new school. He isa 
friend and a help to the teachers. Recruited from the teaching body, 
he knows the problems of the schools and helps the teachers to carry 
on their work. 

In the summer of 1935, in order to become acquainted with the 
education movement abroad, the supervisors and a certain number of 
teachers attended the summer session of Columbia University. It 
must be pointed out that this trip was undertaken at their own ex- 
pense. The average monthly salary of a supervisor is 60 dollars; a 
teacher’s salary varies from 10 to 50 dollars. 


EVALUATION OF THE WORK DONE 


The Haitian rural school still has many shortcomings. In general, 
academic teaching is still considered too important by many teachers. 
Some of them do not realize the concept of the entire community as the 
school laboratory. They are overburdened by too many responsi- 
bilities without even an adequate salary. Teachers are expected to be 
superhuman and some of them cannot rise to the expectation. The 
results obtained, however, are very encouraging. 

For the first time Haiti is trying to build an educational system 
based on the needs of its rural population. Education is not restricted 
to academic instruction but aims to improve the whole environment. 
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ON THE WAY TO MARKET, HAITI. 
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THE ARTY OF THE AMERICAS 
IN DALLAS 


RICHARD FOSTER HOWARD 
Director, The Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 


Tue Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, acting as the Art Department 
of the Greater Texas and Pan American Exposition, has formed a 
loan exhibition of the art of the Americas for the summer of 1937. 
This exhibition has rather a different organization from any which has 
ever been arranged elsewhere. It thinks of the art of the Americas as 
being extremely comprehensive and covering, as well as contemporary 
work, the artistic achievements of the pre-Colombian peoples and of 
the colonists, and even to a certain extent the pictures collected by 
the patrons of the arts in the Americas. 

Following this idea the exhibition has been divided into several 
sections. The oldest things shown are objects made by the Maya, 
Aztec, Inca and other pre-Colombian civilizations. Three main 
sources were drawn upon for these: The American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, the Department of Middle American Research, 
Tulane University of Louisiana, and the University Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Through the generosity 
of the officers of these three institutions the Director of the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts was able to select some seventy-five objects of 
early American cultures which are truly works of art and not 
merely archaeological and ethnological specimens. Because of his 
concept of this section of the exhibition as art, he also designed a 
colorful setting for these pieces of sculpture, pottery, jewelry and 
textiles, and arranged them according to the principles of display 
found most attractive in art museums. This perhaps sacrifices, to 
some extent, the logical and scientific presentation of the separate 
cultures, but it adds greatly to the interest of the casual visitors who 
come streaming through the Museum. 

The next phase of the art of the Americas which is illustrated here 
is a group of Mexican paintings of the Spanish Colonial period, lent 
by the Pennyslvania Museum of Art. All who have journeyed 
through Mexico are familiar with the many churches which dot the 
landscape and realize that they contain hundreds of paintings of this 
general type, some very good and some not so good. This particular 
group is unusually fine in its quality and includes signed works of 
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ART OBJECTS FROM PRE-COLOMBIAN 
CIVILIZATIONS. 


Upper: a Zapotec funerary urn lent by the Uni- 
versity Museum, Philadelphia; center: A pure 
gold breastplate of the Quimbaya culture of 
Colombia, lent by the same museum; lower: 
Aztec head lent by Joseph Brummer. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE REVEREND 
MOTHER MARIA ANTONIA DE 
RIVERA. 


This anonymous 18th century painting, 
a fine example of Spanish colonial art, 
was lent to the special exhibition of the 
Art of the Americas in Dallas by the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art. It is 
part of the Lambem collection. 
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Courtesy of Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 


Juan Correa, Miguel de Herrera and others. One of the most inter- 
esting is a Mexican version of our Lady of Montserrat. Some of the 
smaller pictures are charming and amusing in their naive illustration 
of Spanish proverbs and religious subjects. 

The two largest galleries and the corridors of the Museum are 
devoted to a hundred contemporary painters of the United States. 
The Director endeavored to select the hundred most exciting paintings 
by outstanding American artists in the last few years, and since the 
pictures were hung, he feels that he has been even more successful 
than he expected. Many of the paintings in this group have been 
reproduced in the last year or two in the various popular magazines 
which have approached their problem from the same point of view 
that he did, that is, to secure paintings of good quality which would 
actually interest and even excite the general public. It is really a 
very encouraging thing to look at these hundred pictures and see how 
much closer the artists of today have come to the life of the present 
than did their immediate predecessors. It is true that many of them 
are still painting “exhibition pictures” and that many visitors are 
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inclined to react in such a manner that they will say, ‘Well, that is 
interesting, but I would not have it in my house.’’ Probably this 
criticism from 90 percent of the general public will always be true of 
most progressive exhibitions. 

Another section of the exhibition is primarily of local interest and 
consists of about 140 objects by Texas artists. The national and 
Pan American significance, however, of this group becomes apparent 
when we realize that these Texans have a definite place in the scheme 
of American art, a place of no small importance, and are also close 
enough to Mexico and other countries to the south so that they show 
strong influence of ideas, methods and scenes from these regions. 

The strictly Latin American section of the exhibition is, unfor- 
tunately, rather small; but the difficulties of time and space have been 
partly overcome. The Guatemalan government, through its com- 
missioner, Humberto Garavito, very kindly sent a considerable col- 
lection of paintings by Guatemalan artists which have been included; 
and the Museum has obtained at least one painting from Venezuela, 
Peru, Colombia, Cuba, and Brazil, and several from Mexico. The 
Mexican government very kindly invited a number of the better 
known artists to send works to the exhibition but these have not, as 
yet, arrived. These Latin American pictures are all hung in a single 
gallery and form a very gay and colorful note in the exhibition. 





Courtesy of the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 


“THE CONCERT”, BY VELAZQUEZ. 


This beautiful painting, which came originally from a great collection in Lima, is an anonymous loan to 
the exhibition of the Art of the Americas. Forty-three pictures by old masters are in this group of paint- 
ings, which had been kept in storage for many years until this spring. 
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“THE WOUNDED 
SOLDIER,” BY JOSE 
CLEMENTE OROZCO. 


This painting, lent by Mrs. 
Alma Reed, is prominent 
in the Latin American 
section of the exhibition 
of American art in Dallas. 





Courtesy of the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 


People seem to enjoy them greatly. They have an amazing variety 
of style and technique from the frankest modernism to that form of 
impressionism which is especially happy in interpreting the brilliant 
colors of the tropical sun. 

The final section of the exhibition is a group of paintings by old 
masters, all owned in Texas, most of which came originally from a 
great collection in Lima, Peru. Velazquez, Tintoretto, Titian, 
Correggio, Poussin and many other great names of the past are repre- 
sented in this group of pictures which have proved to be the most 
amazing discovery from the point of view of number and quality ever 
made at one time in America. They have been in storage for many 
years and have just been brought to light this spring. There are 
forty-three of them altogether, and they are being placed on exhibition 
just as fast as they can be cleaned and restored by the conservator 
of the Museum. 

Thus it will be seen that the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts has made 
an effort to present as fully as possible the varied and rich experience 
of the arts in the Americas—an experience particularly appropriate 
to the celebration of the great exposition at which they may be seen. 
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H. GERALD SMITH 
Chief of the Publicity Section, Pan American Union 


Tue seventh annual observance of Pan American Day on April 
14 of this year was notable for its demonstration of the remarkable 
growth of a public consciousness of the basic and essential community 
of interests of the American republics. Although in other years this 
attitude may have been more passive in nature, the celebration of the 
day this year served to crystallize into an active, positive force the 
common aspirations of the Americas which were given definite form 
in the mind of the public by the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace held last December in Buenos Aires. 

Another notable feature of this year’s observance of the day of the 
Americas was its spontaneous nature throughout the continent. In 
several Republics the occasion took on the nature of a national holi- 
day—in fact was proclaimed as such—with chiefs of state, cabinet 
officers, diplomatic officials and lesser dignitaries joing with school 
children, clubs and civic groups in programs commemorative of the 
day. The celebration at the Pan American Union, led by President 
Roosevelt, was described in the June issue of the BULLETIN. 

Reflecting the growth of a continent’s recognition of its common 
problems and opportunities, more space than ever before was devoted 
by the press of the Americas this year to the significance of Pan 
American Day. Editorials, news matter, photographs, all were elo- 
quent of an active continental unity of thought. This was true in 
larger metropolitan dailies, in the papers of the smaller centers, and 
in many weekly and monthly journals. 

It is naturally impossible within the scope of a brief article to 
cover adequately the hundreds of reports reaching the Pan American 
Union describing Pan American Day ceremonies throughout the conti- 
nent. Only a relatively few programs and events here and there 
can be mentioned; it is hoped that the same consideration which 
prompted so many groups to send descriptions of their ceremonies 
will make them understand that if their programs are not included in 
this survey, it was only a lack of space which caused the omission. 

As in former years, chief attention to Pan American Day centered 
in the schools of the continent, the national educational authorities in 
several countries lending able assistance in supplementing the material 
distributed by the Pan American Union, or in making practical sub- 
gestions to schools regarding the types of programs which might be 
presented. In a number of capitals and other cities, mass demonstra- 
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tions by thousands of school children added a note this year which 
testified to the growing significance of the observance. 

Organizations in the United States which have for their object the 
promotion of better understanding between the American Republics 
were particularly active this year in their observance of Pan American 
Day. Thus, the San Francisco chapter of the Pan Anierican Society 
presented an impressive ceremony in the rotunda of the City Hall of 
that metropolis, in the presence of the Governor of California, the 
Mayor of San Francisco, the consuls of most of the Latin Anierican 
countries, and a large audience. In the evening, the Society joined 
with the Pan American Medical Association and the Pan American 
League in holding a reception. During the week prior to April 14, 
a series of radio broadcasts was given by members of the Society and 
others on various phases of Pan Americanism. 

In the east, the New York chapter of the Pan American Society 
sponsored a program on April 12 at Columbia University, and on 
April 14 tendered a luncheon in Washington to the members of 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union. At the latter 
ceremony, a medal of the society was presented to the Chairman of 
the Board and Secretary of State of the United States, Honorable 
Cordell Hull. 

In Texas, Pan American Day was made the occasion for a conference 
of the Pan American Round Tables, one of the highlights of which 
was a luncheon attended by the governor and lieutenant governor of 
the State, the mayor of Austin, and a number of other honored guests. 

In Florida, the Pan American League cooperated with other groups 
in the presentation of varied and interesting programs. As usual, 
the city of Miami staged a large civic celebration, culminating in the 
pageant “Six Americas’, dedicated to the Republics of Central 
America and Panama. As in former years, Dr. Barbara Ring, author 
of this pageant and of others presented previously in Miami, once 
more gave much time and effort to the successful program. 

One of the most extensive programs presented under the auspices 
of a single institution was the ambitious list of events extending 
through a week at the University of Arizona. Professor John D. 
Fitz-Gerald followed his custom of playing a most active part in 
bringing these programs to a successful conclusion. 

In San Diego, the Pan American League organized a colorful fiesta 
which was attended by several hundred guests. The program included 
a dinner, entertainment and dancing, and was arranged by the 
president of the league, Mrs. Maurice F. Herschel, wife of the 
Chilean consul in San Diego. 

Pan American Day was extensively observed in Fort Worth, Texas, 
by many school and club groups, it is reported by Mrs. H. V. Shank. 
At Texas Christian University, a radio program was broadcast from 
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a local station, and on the evening of April 14, a banquet was held 
linking Pan American Day with the work of the Emergency Peace 
Campaign. | 

In several countries, the observance of Pan American Day was 
made the occasion for combining with it other ceremonies of an inter- 
American character. Thus April 13 marked the signing of an agree- 
ment between the United States and Mexico, which put an end to 
the provisions of Article VIII of the so-called Gadsden Treaty of 
1853 (Tratado de la Mesilla); this gave the United States certain 
rights, never exercised, over portions of Mexican territory. The 
signing of the agreement on April 13 was given conspicuous attention 








Courtesy of Grace E. Koerner. 


A PAN AMERICAN DAY EXHIBIT IN NEW JERSEY. 


In the Seth Boyden school at Maplewood an exhibit of pictures, flags, maps, photographs and souvenirs 
of the American Republics proved both instructive and interesting. 


by the Mexican government in connection with the extensive official 
observance of Pan American Day. 

In a number of countries, especially in Central America, Pan 
American Day was utilized for the awarding of the prizes offered in 
each American Republic by the Pan American Confederation for 
Highway Education, for the best essays on the benefits of good roads. 
By April 14, twelve countries had selected the winning contestants 
in their national contests. 

In Houston, Texas, Pan American Day was chosen for the presenta- 
tion of medals of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
to winners in the Houston Interscholastic Contest in Spanish. 
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A practice noted increasingly this year, although not effective on 
April 14, was the combination of Pan American Day programs with 
commencement exercises in a number of schools in the United States. 

In many schools, Pan American Day was again made the culmina- 
tion of an extended period of study, devoted to the countries of 
America. The principal of the Columbus School in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, wrote: “Our fifth grade study of three months’ duration has 
been promoted by six worthy teachers. Originating as a social 
science project, the fields of history, geography, art, literature, juve- 
nile dramatics, oral and written expression, music, dancing, penman- 
ship, spelling, and the natural sciences have been surveyed. Items 
of greatest interest to ten-year-olds often center about the lives and 
customs of other ten-year-olds. What do these other children eat, 
how do they dress, which games do they play, how do their parents 
support them—these and dozens of kindred questions occupy their 
minds and attention. We have read their stories, played their games, 
danced their tangos, and eaten their food. Their costumes have 
been revelations of unsuspected beauty, their wearing a lark.” 

Notable this year in the observance of Pan American Day was the 
cooperation by the Departments of Education of National, State and 
municipal governments throughout the Americas. For instance, a 
plan was elaborated by the Ministry of National Education in Colom- 
bia for the celebration of the day by the schools of the country; one of 
the most effective activities was that of the students in the Advanced 
Normal School, who gave talks on Pan American topics in twenty 
schools. 

Sefior Don Heriberto Parra, secretary of the General Bureau of 
Public Education in the State of Nayarit, Mexico, showed the coopera- 
tion of his office by sending to the Pan American Union copies of the 
many programs presented in the schools of that State. 

According to Sefior Don Y. Trinidad Zavala S., Departmental 
Director of Primary Education, ‘‘Honduras observed the Day of the 
Americas with more than the usual enthusiasm. The President of the 
Republic addressed to the Chief Executives of the United States and 
the Central American countries an expressive message, Which was 
answered in an equally cordial and fraternal manner. In the capital, 
the Ministry of Public Education, with the effective cooperation of the 
primary school authorities, marked the occasion with cultural activities 
in which all the public schools of Tegucigalpa participated; besides 
celebrating such an auspicious occasion, these activities revealed high 
artistic abilities among some of the school groups taking part.” 

The national government of El Salvador cooperated extensively in 
the observance of Pan American Day, suggestions being made to the 
schools of the country as to types of programs which would most 
effectively show the pupils the purposes of the occasion. 
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Courtesy of Lisandro de la Garza. 





A MEXICAN SCHOOL APPLAUDS A RECITATION. 


The State of Coahuila is one of the most active centers in the continent in the celebration of Pan American 
Day. 


Sefior Don Antonio Galdimez R., governor of the Department of 
Usulutain, El Salvador, and president of the Departmental Educa- 
tional Board, was another of the enthusiastic officials who not only 
labored personally for a wide observance of Pan American Day in 
the area under his jurisdiction, but sent to the Pan American Union 
a large collection of interesting documents describing the celebration 
by civic and school groups in that Department. 

The Escuela Normal de Maestras ‘“Reptiblica de Espafia”’ in San 
Salvador not only presented an interesting program at the school, but 
also sent articles by various professors and students to the local press, 
and prepared a radio broadcast in honor of the occasion. A seven 
point program was outlined, which included music of El Salvador and 
the other American nations: gymnastics and other athletic events; 
recitations of selected works drawing attention to inter-American 
friendship and peace; and the preparation of original compositions 
referring exclusively to the theme of the Union of the American Re- 
publics. These compositions, after Pan American Day, were to be 
sept to pupils in schools in other American countries. 

One of the most interesting Pan American Day ceremonies held in 
Lima this year was the tree planting organized by the Junior Red 
Cross of Peru which, under the direction of Dr. Antonio Ayllén 
Pastor, has always been most active in the annual commemoration. 
The tree was planted in the Parque de la Exposicién, soil which had 
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been secured from a number of the American Republics being placed 
around the roots of the tree. This ceremony was attended by diplo- 
matic representatives of the American governments, officials of the 
Peruvian government, delegations from various schools, and the 
general public. 

Another outstanding feature of the day in Lima was the program 
presented by the Geographic Society, at which Dr. Alberto Sayan 
Vidaurre delivered an address on the subject of The Good Neighbor 
Policy. 

Bolivia observed Pan American Day this year in a more extensive 
manner than ever before, the high light of the celebration being, 
according to the report of Lt. Col. Alfredo Pefiaranda, Minister of 
Education, the march of some 10,000 primary school children past 
the President of the Republic, the Ministers of State and the diplo- 
matic corps. Coronel Pefiaranda delivered an address to the assembly 
gathered in the La Paz Stadium, over which flew the flags of the 21 
American republics. 

Another notable ceremony was that held before a distinguished 
audience at the Universidad Mayor de San Andrés in La Paz, during 
which an honorary degree was bestowed upon Dr. Belisario Diaz 
Romero. It should not be overlooked that throughout the Republic 
April 14 was proclaimed a national holiday. 

Pan American Day was observed this year as enthusiastically in 
Haiti as on the Andean heights of La Paz. In Port-au-Prince the 





Courtesy of Elodia B. de Ligerén. 


A DRAMATIZATION IN LA PAZ, BOLIVIA. 
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Courtesy of Alice Garonte. 


A GROUP OF HAITIAN GIRLS. 


They participated in the Pan American Day Program organized in Port-au-Prince by the Women’s League 
for Social Action. 


celebration included a Te Deum in the Cathedral, attended by Presi- 
dent Sténio Vincent, the cabinet, the diplomatic and consular corps, 
members of the legislature and other ranking officials, and many 
school children. Following these exercises, a program was held in a 
local theater, also attended by the officials mentioned above, at which 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Léger, delivered an address 
portraying clearly the intimate association of Haiti with Pan American 
life. Flags of the 21 Republics were presented to the audience at 
this ceremony, and the anthem of each country was played. The 
Boy Scouts of Haiti gave a special radio broadcast on the evening of 
April 14. One of the finest parts of the entire observance of the Day 
was the special message which President Vincent addressed to the 
school children of the Republic. This inspiring message read in part 
as follows: 

On this day fraternally dedicated to the nations of this continent, to the Pan 
American spirit, it is fitting that all of us in the Americas without exception lift up 
our hearts. . 

But upon the occasion of this commemorative date, you Pan American scholars, 
you, the men and women of tomorrow, are particularly asked to share at the same 
hour in each of the countries of the Pan American Union, a common thought, a 
common impetus toward the same ideal. 

The one thing most accessible to all, though the most lofty, I single out to 
propose to you, because it is incontestably the most profitable to the human spirit. 
Moreover, it is the same promise solemnly made to all humanity by the Divine 
Master when he pronounced these memorable words: ‘‘Peace on earth, good 


will to men.” Peace, then, is the most precious blessing promised to the human 
race. 
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But this peace, indispensable to the triumph of all noble activities, will be 
accorded to us only if we are of good will. 

It depends on ourselves to procure it—by our work, by our intelligent and 
persevering efforts, by our discipline, by our ceaseless battles against our baser 
instincts and our own weaknesses... . 

Responsible to a considerable extent for the success of this year’s 
Pan American Day observance in Haiti was the Feminine League of 
Social Action, headed by Madame Alice Garonte. 

In the Dominican Republic, the observance of the Day of the 
Americas was combined with the celebration of the Day of Dominican- 
Haitian Friendship, to mark the unusually cordial relations between 
the two nations occupying the island. Some weeks prior to Pan 
American Day, the Secretary of Education had sent out to all Domini- 
can schools a circular calling for the arrangement of appropriate 
ceremonies. 

Ceremonies in the Dominican capital on April 14 included the plac- 
ing in official custody of the Tree of Dominican-Haitian Friendship, 
which had been planted in the Julia Molina park. In the afternoon, 
various ceremonies, presided over by the Secretary of Education, 
were held at the University of Santo Domingo and in the evening a 
public concert gave special prominence to the music of the Americas. 

Throughout the country, public and private schools held programs 
in honor of the day, and the national flag was conspicuously displayed 
on public buildings and private homes. 

A significant ceremony sponsored in Caracas by the Venezuelan 
section of the Pan American Society was the laying of a wreath at the 
tomb of the Liberator, Simén Bolivar. This act took place in the 
presence of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Esteban Gil Borges 
(who also sent a special message to the Director General of the Pan 
American Union), various other officials of the Ministry, and members 
of the diplomatic corps in Caracas. 

The Ateneo of Caracas gave a special recital largely of music by 
Venezuelan composers. Addresses were delivered by the president 
of the Bolivarian Society, Col. Carlos Sanchez, and by Dr. Arturo 
Uslar Pietri. Recitations of poetry by Venezuelans and Americans 
were also on the program. 

Pan American Day was widely observed in Rio de Janeiro, and 
considerable attention was devoted to the occasion by the press of 
the capital, the leading papers giving a large amount of space to local 
and continental celebrations. The Tourist Bureau of Rio presented a 
program open to the public in the Joao Caetano Theatre; this in- 
cluded an address by Dr. Francisco de Campos, Secretary of Education 
and Culture. The Touring Club of Brazil held a special meeting of 
its directorate in honor of the occasion. The Department of Propa- 
ganda put on a special radio program, which featured the music of all 
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the American Republics and was opened with a brief address by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The Rotary Club of Rio devoted its weekly luncheon to Pan Ameri- 
can Day, guests of honor being all the diplomats of the American 
nations accredited to Brazil. 

That Pan American Day was extensively observed in Sao Paulo is 
clear from the accounts appearing in A Capital, a monthly journal 
whose director, Joao Castaldi, is also president of the Pan American 
Society of Brazil. Devoting a major part of his April issue to the 


A SCHOOLCEREMONY rae eee pee er octane ec ie ea ee 
IN BRAZIL. ; 


Children in Pelotas in the 
State of Rio Grande do 
Sul made a large map of 
the Americas on the school 
grounds. 








Courtesy of Margarida Pardelhas. 


observance of the day, Sr. Castaldi reports that the Municipal 
Theatre in Sao Paulo was the scene of a brilliant program arranged by 
the society in cooperation with the Culture Department of the city 
of Sao Paulo, the Police Band and State and municipal officials. 
Present were the governor of the State of Sado Paulo, state cabinet 
officers, the mayor of the city and other important figures. 

The Radio Educadora Paulista, in Sio0 Paulo, also took part in the 
observance of Pan American Day with the broadcasting of several 
programs appropriate to the occasion. 
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The leading feature of the official observance of Pan American Day 
in Mexico City was a banquet tendered by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Senor Eduardo Hay, to the diplomats of the American Repub- 
lics in that city. The Minister of Foreign Affairs also gave a reception 
to all the members of the diplomatic corps in Mexico City, which was 
attended by ranking government officials. 

Following the banquet, the Minister of Foreign Affairs delivered an 
address in which he referred particularly to the peaceful situation now 
existing on the American continent, the spirit of mutual confidence as 
contrasted with that of the Old World, and the part played in this 
development in recent years by the good neighbor policy of President 





NORMAL SCHOOL, SAO CARLOS, BRAZIL. 


This school was a center of the observance of Pan American Day. 


Roosevelt, in which he has been fully supported by the Mexican 
government. The dean of the diplomatic corps in Mexico, the Bra- 
zilian Ambassador, delivered a notable address in reply to Senor 
Hay. 

At a banquet tendered by the Mexico City branch of the Pan 
American Round Table (Mesa Redonda Panamericana), the Ambas- 
sador of the United States in Mexico, Hon. Josephus Daniels, delivered 
an address. Mr. Daniels referred particularly to the work of the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace in Buenos 
Aires in bringing the American Republics into closer approximation. 

Tn all Latin America, it is doubtful if there are two individuals who 
labor more actively and efficiently for the spread of the Pan American 
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Day idea than Sefior Don L. Villareal C., and Sefior Don J. G. Valero, 
D., director general and secretary, respectively, of education in the 
State of Coahuila, Mexico. And this year, as in the past, they have 
forwarded to the Pan American Union details of the excellent Pan 
American Day programs arranged in about 75 of the schools of the 
State. A few of the pictures accompanying these descriptions appear 
in these pages. 

The extensive and colorful ceremonies which marked the observance 
of Pan American Day in Habana can hardly be described adequately 
in such a brief resumé as this of the thousands of programs held 
throughout 21 Republics. Cordial messages were sent by President 
Federico Laredo Bru to the other American Presidents, and by the 
Secretary of State, Dr. Juan J. Remos, to the other ministers of foreign 
affairs throughout the continent. 

Possibly a few lines from a letter received from Sefior Don Dominge 
Romeu y Jaime, vice consul of El Salvador in Cuba, wil! give some idea 
of the day’s activities in official circles: 

In the first place, the Department of State arranged in its own building an 
affair that will be remembered for a long time, the Secretary of State, Dr. Juan J. 
Remos, delivering an eloquent address which served to reaffirm the significance 
of such a glorious occasion. Sefior Alfonso Gravioto, Ambassador of Mexico, 
replied brilliantly in his capacity as dean of the diplomatic corps to Dr. Remos’ 
address. 

A little later, the consuls of the American Republics gathered at the foot of 
the statue of Marti, laying there a most beautiful wreath of flowers that repre- 
sented in vivid colors all the Americas. 

The consul of Chile, Sefior Camilo Riccio Fossatti, read a significant message 
which as a representative of the foreign consular corps accredited in Habana, he 
dedicated to the memory of our hero as a sincere demonstration of the friendship 
which unites the 21 sister Republics. When this ceremoney was ended the 
consular corps repaired to the Sevilla Hotel where a banquet was held to com- 
memorate the ‘“‘Day of the Americas’? and to bind even more strongly the ties 
linking all the American nations. 

The consul of Panama, Senior Dr. Antonio Iraizoz, spoke of the reason for the 
observance of the day and the ideals it embraced. The consul of the Dominican 
Republic, Sefior José E. Villanueva, made use of the presence of all the consuls to 
present to the corps in the name of his government the copies of the “Album de 
Oro”’ which had been reserved for that body. 

Center of the extensive observance of the Day of the Americas in 
Santiago, Cuba, were the ceremonies held in the Provincial Palace, 
where a large reception was given by the governor of the Province, 
and attended by distinguished members of the local consular corps, 
state and civic officials and others. 

The day’s observance started with a program in the General Ceme- 
tery, at which the governor of the Province and the consular corps 
placed wreaths at the tomb of Marti. Several addresses were 
delivered at this ceremony. 
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In the gardens adjoining the Provincial Palace, another ceremony 
was the planting of the Tree of Pan American Friendship. This act 
was carried out by the consul of the Dominican Republic and dean of 
the consular corps, Sefior Fernando Abel Henriquez, the mayor of 
Santiago and many other officials. At this symbolic ceremony Sefior 
Henriquez delivered the principal address, a brilliant discourse in 
which he outlined the present friendly relations on the American con- 
tinent, their evolution to that condition, and the part played in this 
result by last December’s Buenos Aires conference. 

As part of the ceremonies several thousand students marched past 
the palace, in front of which were hung the flags of the American 
countries. 

In the harbor of Santiago, all the ships observed the Day of the 
Americas in an unusual manner by flying the flags of the American 
Republics in a brillant display. 

In Cienfuegos, as in Santiago the consular corps arranged an ex- 
tensive Pan American Day program, which with musical numbers was 
broadcast over a local station. 

Aside from the official ceremonies, it is clear from the requests for 
Pan American Day material received by the Pan American Union, 
and the reports of the observances held, that the schools of Cuba 
celebrated the day extensively. Unfortunately, space limitations 
prevent detailed mention of some of these. No description of the 
observance in Cuba would be complete, however, without a reference 
to the magnificent luncheon arranged by the Rotary Club of Habana, 
under the presidency of Dr. Sergio Herrera, at the National Hotel, at 
which the guests of honor were members of the diplomatic and consular 
corps. At this luncheon the principal address was delivered by the 
eminent Cuban statesman, Dr. José Manuel Cortina. 

Mention must also be made of the important part played in the 
celebration by the Sociedad Colombista Panamericana. 

Any reference to the Rotary Club of Habana inevitably brings to 
mind the active part played by other clubs of that international 
organization in the observance of Pan American day throughout the 
continent. It was the Rotary Club of Guatemala, for instance, which 
was responsible for the leading ceremony of the day in that country, a 
luncheon at which an appropriate address was delivered by Sefior 
Eduardo Mayora. It may be mentioned here that the flag is flown 
on public buildings throughout Guatemala on April 14, but since 
the schools are in recess at that time Pan American Day is also ob- 
served on July 24, anniversary of the establishment of the first 
Guatemalan capital. 

In a leading editorial on April 14, the important Argentine paper 
La Prensa took occasion to point out the significance of the observance 
of Pan American Day this year. Reference was made to the progress 
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in the solution by peaceful methods of disputes between the American 
Republics; the importance of the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace not only in the conclusions reached but especi- 
ally in the spirit of cordiality and good faith which characterized the 
meeting; the breaking down of economic barriers; the advance in 
intellectual cooperation; and the improvement of communication facili- 
ties between the American nations. In conclusion, the editorial said: 

Hearts beating as one, a united movement, a single aspiration, make it clear 
that the Pan Americanism dreamed of and founded by Miranda, San Martin, 
Bolivar, Alberdi, Egafia, O’Higgins, Rivadavia, Martinez Rosas, Del Valle, 
Monteagudo and other fathers of the American Republics, was not a chimera 


but a positive reality which in the near future will offer one of the most beautiful 
examples of solidarity and concord among nations. 


Huh 
oe 
Niet 


pemesial 





A MEXICAN CELEBRATION. 


Bright national costumes were worn by the pupils in a school in Parras, Coahuila, to sing a chorus entitled 
“Fl Sarape de Saltillo’. 


One of the outstanding ceremonies in Buenos Aires took place at 
the weekly meeting of the Rotary Club, April 14. The president, 
Dr. David J. Spinetto, delivered an address; the guests of honor were 
Gen. Carlos Fuentes, Inspector General of the Chilean Army, Capt. 
Guillermo Troncoso Palacios of the Chilean Navy, and Col. Guillermo 
Pimentel Feliti, Chilean military attaché in Buenos Aires. 

The Argentine Women’s Suffrage Association sponsored a radio 
program over a chain of stations, in which that organization was 
joined by the Argentine League for American Union. 

In accordance with instructions of the National Council of Educa- 
tion of Argentina, the Day of the Americas was celebrated in the 
primary schools under the control of that entity. Teachers in each 
class were asked to explain to the children the significance of the day, 
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and this explanation was supplemented with the reading of appro- 
priate literature. The authorities of some schools arranged a joint 
celebration with other institutions. 

In various provinces, the local authorities were responsible for 
numerous programs. Mention should be made especially of Corrien- 
tes, where Senor Don Constantino W. Galantini, secretary of the In- 
spectorate General of Schools, has for a number of years been very 
active in promoting the celebration of Pan American Day. 

From a letter received from Senior Don Ildefonso Ibanez, of Villarica, 
Paraguay, it is evident that the schools and colleges there observed 
Pan American Day with appropriate ceremonies.. Sefor [bafiez also 
contributed personally to a better knowledge of the day in Paraguay 
by a radio broadcast which he delivered on April 13, dedicated to the 
day and its purposes. 

In honor of the occasion Sefior Don Oscar Baltra J., director of the 
Boletin Municipal of Santiago, Chile, issued on April 14 a special num- 
ber of some 178 pages, profusely illustrated. This represented one of 
the most significant contributions to the commemoration of the Day 
of the Americas, and with its wide circulation, this special issue was 
most effective in making better known the purposes behind the annual 
celebration. 

The Y. W.C. A. in Valparaiso, Chile, with the Peace Circle (Circulo 
Pro Paz) of that city held a special program for Pan American Day, 
at which the ranking guests were members of the consular corps 
accredited in that city. Normal School No. 1 of Santiago, as in the 
past, gave extensive recognition to the day, under its director Sefiora 
Dofia Gertrudis Mufioz de Ebensperger. An entire school project 
was prepared, in which the various departments cooperated. 

From a geographical point of view, the observance of Pan American 
Day was as complete as in other ways, from the extreme northern 
parts of the United States to Osorno, Chile, where an interesting pro- 
gram was presented by School No. 2, under the direction of Srta. 
Maria Cleofe Tollini B. 

A three-hour broadcast beginning at nine a. m. on April 14, trans- 
mitted through Station HKF, was but one of the Colombian radio 
tributes to Pan American Day. This consisted of historical and 
geographic sketches of the 21 Republics; at the end of each sketch the 
national anthem of that country was played. Mention was made of 
the significance of the day and music of various American countries, 
dedicated to the respective legations or colonies in Bogota, was 
performed. 

It should be mentioned here that the radio played a most active 
part in the observance of Pan American Day this year, special programs 
being presented in practically every American capital. 
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Thus throughout the Americas, in schools and clubs, among civic 
associations, in the press and over the radio, Pan American Day was 
celebrated this year more extensively than ever before. The obsery- 
ance of a common holiday for the entire hemisphere seems destined to 
grow with each passing year, as there is ever wider recognition among 
the public of the existence and strength of a peaceful continental 
community. 





Courtesy of D. G. Donovan. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY FLAG-RAISING BY THE COLUMBIAN SQUIRES, WATERTOWN, 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 





PAN AMERICAN UNION NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Program for the Eighth International Conference of American States — 
The Governing Board held a special meeting on June 16 at which it 
approved a list of topics for possible inclusion on the agenda of the 
Eighth International Conference of American States, to be held in 
Lima at a date to be fixed. The Director General was authorized to 
transmit the list of topics to the Governments members of the Pan 
American Union for their consideration, with the request that they 
present any observations they may wish to make on or before Novem- 
ber 1 next. 

The list of topics embraced the organization of peace (including the 
creation of an Inter-American Court of International Justice and the 
creation of a League or Association of American Nations) ; internation- 
al law, including codification in the American republics; economic 
problems, including the lowering of trade barriers and the question of 
immigration into the Americas; the political and civil rights of women; 
social problems, including possible uniformity of labor legislation in 
the Americas; intellectual cooperation and moral disarmament; and 
functions of the Pan American Union and cooperation of the Union 
and the International Conferences of American States with other 
international entities. 

Visit of the Governing Board to Philadelphia.—The Board passed the 
following resolution of thanks: 

WHEREAS, the observance of Flag Day held at Philadelphia on June 14th was 
made the occasion of a notable Pan American celebration and 

WHEREAS, the members of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
were honored in being received as the guests of the city of Philadelphia, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union resolves to place on record: 

1. The gratitude of the members of the Board for the generous hospitality 


extended to them by His Honor the Mayor of Philadelphia, the Hon. 8S. Davis 
Wilson. 
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2. The deep appreciation of the members of the Board of the significant Pan 
American feature of the celebration held at Philadelphia on June 14. 

3. To send to Mrs. Andrew Carnegie a warm expression of thanks for the 
beautiful flags of the United States presented to the members of the Board, and 

4. The thanks of the members of the Board to Mr. A. Atwater Kent for the 
hospitable entertainment accorded them during their stay in Philadelphia. 


Fiftieth anniversary of the Pan American Union.—The chairman of 
the Board was authorized to appoint a committee to plan the com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Pan 
American Union, April 14, 1940. 

Resolutions of condolence-—The Board passed the following resolu- 
tions of condolence on the death of two prominent citizens of the 
Americas, Sefior Don Manuel Téllez of Mexico and Dr. Victor Matir- 
tua of Peru. The resolutions follow: 


WuereEas, The Governing Board of the Pan American Union has learned with 
deep sorrow of the death of His Excellency, Dr. Manuel Telléz, former Ambassador 
of Mexico at Washington and representative of Mexico on the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union; and 

Wuereas, During his long and distinguished career Dr. Telléz made important 
contributions to the work of the Pan American Union, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union 


RESOLVES: 

To record the profound regret with which the Governing Board has learned of 
the death of Dr. Telléz, and to express the esteem with which the members of the 
Board recall the important service which he rendered; and 

To request the Director General to transmit this resolution to the Govern- 
ment of Mexico and to the family of the deceased. 


WuereEas, The Governing Board of the Pan American Union has learned 
of the death of Dr. Victor M. Matirtua, Peruvian Ambassador to Brazil and 
member of the Committee of Experts on the Codification of International Law; 
and 

Wuereas, Dr. Matirtua was a great jurist, a sincere advocate of peace and made 
important contributions to the development of closer relations between the 
American Republies, especially in the field of codification of international law, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
RESOLVES: 

To record on the minutes of this meeting its deep sorrow at the death of the 
distinguished Peruvian jurist and diplomat, Dr. Victor M. Matirtua; and 

To request the Director General to transmit this resolution to the Government 
of Peru and to the family of the deceased. 
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THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
UNION 


Old and new maps.—The Ministry of Communications and Public 
Works of Bolivia has recently published two maps of that country, 
one which shows the geography and topography of the nation and 
another which stresses roads, highways, and railroads. 

Some of the oldest maps of Panama, deposited in the General 
Archives of the Indies in Seville, Spain, have recently been reproduced 
by photography. Dr. Juan Antonio Susto, of the Panama Academy 
of History, who had been consulting the Archives, had photographs 
made of the maps, which date from the discovery to the eaily part of 
the eighteenth century. Three sets of 75 photographs each were 
made and brought back to the Academy. 

Book exhibition—The Library has received word of an exhibition 
of American books to be held on October 12, 1937, under the auspices 
of the Biblioteca Hispano-Americana of Cuenca, Ecuador, of which 
Dr. Celiano A. Vintimilla Y. is director. Dr. Vintimilla requests that 
shipments of books for exhibit purposes be sent to the Library. Such 
shipments will be placed on exhibit and awards of ten gold and ten 
silver medals will be made by a jury to be composed of distinguished 
Ecuadoreans. In addition, a descriptive catalog of the books donated 
is to be compiled. 

Library reports—The Library of the Universidad Mayor de San 
Andrés, in La Paz, is distributed in sections for the use of special 
schools of the University. A certain part of the monthly budget is 
devoted to the purchase of new books. For the past five years the 
Library has been using the decimal system of classification. 

The Public Library of Matanzas, Cuba, which celebrated its 
hundredth anniversary in February 1935, now contains a total of 
26,457 works, one-half of which are in Spanish and one-half in foreign 
languages. The recently established periodical section receives 200 
Cuban publications and more than 100 foreign ones. The value of 
the library to the community is attested by the long and continuous 
use to which it has been put. 

Latin America in a United States magazine.—Books Abroad, a quar- 
terly published at the University of Oklahoma Press, has reached its 
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eleventh year of publication. Of especial note among its issues is the 
most recent one, that for spring, 1937 (volume 11, number 2). This 
is a special number devoted mainly to Spain and Spanish America. 
Articles on Latin America are: The Spanish American Novel Declares 
Its Independence, by Arturo Uslar Pietri; South America’s Critic 
[Luis Alberto Sdénchez of Peru] by Carleton Beals; Perspectives of 
Mexican Literature, by Xavier Icaza; Recent Literary Tendencies in 
Colombia, by Carlos Garcia Prada; Chile—Publishing Center of the 
Spanish-Speaking World, by Ratl Silva Castro and Willis Knapp 
Jones. In addition this issue contains 36 reviews of books by Latin 
American authors, 33 brief comments on other books by Latin 
American authors, and 4 reviews of books about Latin America by 
foreign writers. 

Classics of international law.—aA series of books which is notable in 
both content and format is the Classics of International Law, pub- 
lished by the Division of International Law of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. In order to furnish publicists with 
the original text of these contributions to the origin or growth of 
international law the text is reproduced photographically. A revised 
text is also supplied whenever it seems desirable. An English trans- 
lation is made by a competent translator, and a biographical and 
critical introduction shows the importance of the work and its place 
in international law. Belli’s De Re Militari et Bello Tractatus (A 
Treatise on Military Matters and Warfare), number 18 of the series, 
has just been published. Other sixteenth-century internationalists 
besides Belli whose works have been included in the ‘Classics’ are 
Balthazar Ayala, Alberico Gentili, and Franciscus de Victoria; those 
of the seventeenth century are Hugo Grotius, Samuel Pufendorf, 
Samuel Rachel, Johann Wolfgang Textor, and Richard Zouche; 
those of the eighteenth century are Cornelius van Bynkershoek, 
Emmerich de Vattel and Christian von Wolff; Giovanni da Legnano 
represents the fourteenth century, and Henry Wheaton the nineteenth. 
Dr. James Brown Scott is the editor of the series. 


In the list below will be found some of the interesting books recently 
received by the Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American 
Union: 

Primera conferencia argentina de coordinacién cartogrdfica [organizada por la] 
Sociedad argentina de estudios geograficos ‘“GAEA’’, Buenos Aires, 1936. Buenos 
Aires, Imprenta y casa editora ‘“‘Coni’, 1937. 234 p. plates (maps), tables, 
diagrs. 28cm. [As the result of statements made at a meeting of the Argentine 
Society of Geographic Studies ‘‘GAEA” early in 1936, indicating that there was 
a lack of uniformity in the geographic data incorporated in maps of the nation, 
this conference was called, in order that all interested officials and individuals 
might compare and coordinate their material for map-making. Four sessions 
were held in August, 1936, at which the astronomical, geodetic, and topographical 
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bases of cartography were discussed, as well as other topics related to cartography. 
In addition a cartographic exhibition was held in the hall of the National Fine 
Arts Bureau. This volume contains all the proceedings of the conference and 
facsimiles of numerous old maps.] 

Almanaque del Ministerio de agricultura de la nacién, 1937, afio xm. Buenos 
Aires, Direccién de propaganda y publicaciones [1937] 511 p. illus., col. plates, 
diagrs. (part fold.) 23 cm. [This is the latest issue of a worth-while almanac, 
which contains the usual calendar, with sunrise and sunset hours and important 
historical dates, a list of government officials, an outline of the work of the several 
divisions of the Ministry of Agriculture, more than 100 signed articles on topics 
of agricultural interest, various Argentine agricultural statistics, and a number of 
brief articles giving useful information for the farmer.] 

Historia de la civilizacién brasilena, por Pedro Calmoén. Traduccién del original 
de Julio E. Payré. Prélogo de Ricardo Levene. Buenos Aires [Imprenta Mer- 
catali] 1937. 422 p. 18 em. (Biblioteca de autores brasilefios traducidos al 
castellano.1) [Readers of these Notes for May, 1937, will remember that Spanish 
translations of outstanding Brazilian works were being planned by a group of 
Argentine intellectuals, as a result of the treaty on history and geography text- 
books signed by the Argentine Republic and Brazil in Rio de Janeiro in October, 
1933. The Historia de la civilizacién brasilena is a worthy beginning of this 
series. Sr. Calmén, a member of the Brazilian Institute of Geography and His- 
tory and of the Academy of Letters, has numerous historical, biographical, and 
legal studies to his credit, including the Portuguese text of the present work. 
He describes the rise of Brazilian civilization from the time of the discovery and 
points out the factors contributing to its. development. ] 

Anuério estatistico do Brasil, ano II, 1936. [Publicagao do] Instituto nacional 
de estatistica. ... Rio de Janeiro, Tip. do Departamento de estatistica e 
publicidade, 1936. x, 435 p. doub. pl. (tab.) 26% em. [The National Insti- 
tute of Statistics was created by decree of July 6, 1984, which authorized it to 
publish the statistical annual of Brazil. The present volume contains the latest 
statistics obtained, some of which are for 1933, others for 1935, some inclusive for 
periods up to ten years, and some comparative, 7. e., showing comparative sta- 
tistics of one, two and three decades previous. The statistics are divided into 
sections on physical conditions (that is, boundaries, geography and geology, climate, 
and natural resources); demography (population, vital statistics, immigration 
and emigration); economic conditions (agricultural and industrial production, 
consumption, means of transportation, property, finance, and commerce); social 
conditions (public utilities, public health, charities, and social cooperation) ; 
cultural situation (intellectual life, religion, social reforms, and criminal statistics) ; 
and administration and politics (government offices, public finance, public defense 
and safety measures, and political organization and representation).] 

Actos internacionaes vigentes no Brasil, colligidos, resumidos e annotados por 
Hildebrando Accioly. ... 2. ed... . Rio de Janeiro, Irméos Pongetti, edi- 
tores, 1986-37. 2v. 24 cm. Contents.—T. I. Parte geral. Tratados geraes e 
unides internacionaes. T. II, Parte especial. Actos bilateraes ou de interesse 
restricto. [Dr. Accioly has long been associated with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and has held diplomatic posts in several countries, including the United 
States. The first edition of the Actos internacionaes (Rio de Janeiro, 1927) met 
with favor as a handbook of Brazilian treaties. The present edition is thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date. It contains summaries in Portuguese of all the 
bilateral and multilateral treaties and conventions to which Brazil is a party.] 

San Andrés y Providencia, informe de la Comisién parlamentaria que visit6 el 
archipiélago. Bogotd4, Imprenta nacional, 1937. 90 p. plates. 24cm. [A com- 
mission of three senators and six congressmen was authorized to study conditions 
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in these islands, an intendency of Colombia; they visited them in the latter part 
of 1936, and herewith present their report and recommendations. These islands, 
with several islets and cays, form an archipelago between 12° and 14° north 
latitude and 81° and 82° west longitude, just east of the Nicaraguan coast, in the 
Caribbean. The two larger islands were discovered by Columbus on one of his 
first voyages. | 

Galapagos estratégico i comercial [por] Olmedo Alfaro. Guayaquil, Lito-offset e 
imprenta La reforma, Editorial Jouvin, 1936. 147 p. plates (incl. port., map), 
5 fold. col. maps. 2244 em. [The Galdpagos islands were discovered by the Span- 
iards in the early part of the sixteenth century, although they were known to the 
Incas long before that time. Sr. Alfaro discusses the archipelago from a historical, 
economic, and international viewpoint. ] 

El mestizaje y su influencia social en América, por Rodrigo A. Chévez Gonzdlez 
(Rodrigo de Triana [pseud.]).... [Guayaquil] Imprenta y talleres municipales 
[1937] 122p.,11. 1844cem. (Biblioteca Guayaquil, seleccién de obras de autores 
ecuatorianos, volumen II.) [This study was first presented in lectures at the 
University of Guayaquil and the Central University in Quito in 1935. In it the 
author explains the historical, biological, and social background and future of the 
mestizo, who is to be ‘‘the American man of the future in the fullest biological 
aspect.’’] 

Tasco. 2. ed. [por] José G. Montes de Oca. ... Méjico— Tenochtitlan [Imp. 
Manuel Leén Sdénchez] 1937. 121 p., 3]. 23 em. [Sr. Montes de Oca is the 
author of several works of history, description, and biography. Tasco has been 
described by many as the epitome of charm, picturesqueness, enchantment in all 
Mexico. Roberto Montenegro gave us pictures of it in twenty lithographs. 
José Montes de Oca makes a beautiful and vivid word picture in 100 pages of 
description. |] 

La independencia de la Banda Oriental [por] Setembrino E. Pereda.... Monte- 
video, Tipografia “Atlantida”, 1936. t.I: 788 p. 25 em. (Anales de la Univer- 
sidad [de la Reptiblica] Entrega n° 140) [The Annals of the University of Monte- 
video have included in their pages a number of worksjby various writers on history, 
natural sciences, and social sciences. Among other histories written by Sefior 
Pereda during his long career as journalist and historian are lives of Artigas, 
Garibaldi, and Rivera. In La independencia de la Banda Oriental there are inter- 
spersed on almost every page letters, communications, journals and other docu- 
ments—copies of originals written in the period from 1825 to 1830-—which give 
the work definite value as source material. ] 

American delegations to international conferences, congresses and expositions and 
American representation on international institutions and commissions, with relevant 
data, fiscal year ended June 30, 1936, compiled in the Division of protocol and 
conferences [Department of state] Washington, U. 8. Govt. print. off., 1937. 
vii, 162 p. 2344em. (Department of state, Publication 1014; Conference series no. 
30.) [The Department of state has published similar lists since 1931/1932. They 
give the official name of conferences, expositions and commissions, the list of 
United States delegates, and summaries of the proceedings of conferences and of 
purposes of commissions. ] 

Proceedings of the Institute of world affairs, fourteenth session, Mission Inn, 
Riverside, California, December 13 to 18, 1936. Edited by Rufus B. von Klein- 
smid and Herbert Wynford Hill. . . . Los Angeles, published for the Institute 
of world affairs by the University of Southern California, 1937. xii, 223 p. 25% cm. 
[The topics discussed in the fourteenth session of the Institute were: Changing 
forms of government; new European alignments; the Pacific area; international 
economic relations; and methods and procedure for peace. In the daily meetings 
several addresses were made on these topics (one topic being considered on each 
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day), round table discussions were held, and a summary of the round table was 
made. Contributing speakers were experts in each field, generally professors in 
western universities. Among the addresses of Latin American interest were: 
Latin temperament and dictatorship, by Dr. Herbert I. Priestley; and Economics 
in Latin-American relations, by Dr. Rudolf A. Clemen.] 

De re militari et bello tractatus, by Pierino Belli . . . Oxford, The Clarendon 
press; London, H. Milford, 1936. 2 v. front. (v. 1, port.) 25% cm. (Added 
t.-p.: The classics of international law, ed. by James Brown Scott. [18]) Contents.— 
I. The photographic reproduction of the edition of 1563, with an introduction by 
Arrigo Cavaglieri. II, The translation, by Herbert C. Nutting. 

Statistical year-book of the world power conference, no. 1, 1933 and 1934. Edited, 
with an introduction and explanatory text, by Frederick Brown. . . . London 
published by the Central office, World power conference, 1936. 111 p. tables. 
29 em. Contents.—I, Introduction. II, Solid fuels. III, Liquid fuels. IV, 
Gaseous fuels. V, Water power and electricity. [The introduction states: “This 
Statistical year-book represents an attempt to compile and publish international 
statistics of power resources, development, and utilization, upon a comprehensive 
and comparable basis. ... All definitions of terms ... have been adopted 
for the sole purposes of securing reasonable uniformity in reporting . . . statistics.” 
To each of the large tables are appended ‘‘Notes” and “‘Sources’’.] 


New magazines and those received for the first time are listed below: 


Mercurio musical; revista de la cAmara:del comercio musical argentino. Buenos 
Aires, 1937. Amio 6, n° 71, febrero 1937. 23p. 20x27cm. Monthly. Address: 
Florida 259, let piso. Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Turismo Argentina (Argentine Touring). Giving a vivid picture of Argentina. 
Buenos Aires, 1937. April 1937, English edition. 32 p. illus., 27x37 ecm. 
Monthly. Editors: H. S. Argos, B. H. Hardy. Address: Avenida Pte. Roque 
Sdenz Pena 615, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Claridad; revista de la sociedad filarménica Sucre. Sucre, 1936. Ano 15, n° 
17, noviembre 1936. [40] p. 22x26 em. Monthly. Address: Sucre, Bolivia. 

Arquitectura e urbanismo: orgio oficial do instituto de arquitetos do Brasil. 
Rio de Janeiro, 1937. Ano 2, n° 2, marco e abril 1937. [55] p. illus. 22/x30 
cm. Bi-monthly. Address: Quitanda 21, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Sul; mensario illustrado. Jornal de interesses geraes attinentes 4 organisagdo 
da vida moderna. Porto Alegre, 1937. Anno 1, n° 1, janeiro 1937. [82] p. 
illus. 32x44em. Irregular. Editor: J. Antunes de Mattos. Address: Edificio 
Imperial, 2° Andar, Salas 4-5-6, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 

Aire libre; revista deportiva y social. Santiago, 1937. Afio 1, n° 4, marzo 1937. 
[36] p. illus. 21x28! em. Monthly. Address: Empresa Editora Zig-Zag, 
Casilla 84-D, Santiago, Chile. 

Boletin bimestral; Comisién chilena de cooperacién intelectual. Santiago, 1937. 
Afio 1, n° 1, 1937. 30p. 13x19cem. Bi-monthly. Address: Comisién Chilena 
de Cooperacién Intelectual, Universidad de Chile, Santiago, Chile. 

Hoy; todo lo que ocurre y se escribe en el mundo. Santiago, 1937. Ano 6. 
n° 284, 29 de abril 1937. 80 p. illus. 18x27 cm. Weekly. Address: Agus- 
tinas 1639, Santiago, Chile. 

Idearium; érgano de la escuela normal de Occidente. Pasto, 1937. Amo 1, 
n° 1, mayo 1937. 52 p. 17%x25cm. Monthly. Editor: German Pefa M. 
Address: Pasto, Colombia. 

Portico; revista mensual ilustrada. Barranquilla, 1937. Afio 1, n° 1, abril 20, 
1937. 120 p. illus. 25x32 cm. Monthly. Editor: Enrique Rasch Isla. 
Address: Barranquilla, Colombia. 
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Boletin tabacalero internacional; Habana, 1937. Afio 2, n° 1, enero 1937. 19 p. 
22x28 cm. Monthly. Address: Comisién nacional de propaganda y defensa 
del tabaco habano, Habana, Cuba. 

Perfiles; Ciudad Trujillo, 1937. Afio 37, vol. 4, abril 1937. [56] p. illus. 
234%x31 cm. Monthly. Editor: Opinio Alvarez Mainardi. Address: Ciudad 
Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 

El coleccionista ecwatoriano; é6rgano de la asociacién filatélica ecuatoriana. 
Quito, 1936. Amo 2, n° 5, diciembre 1936. 76 p. illus. 16x22 cm. Quare 
terly. Address: Apartado postal n° 201, Quito, Ecuador. 

Lempa. San Salvador, [1937]. Ano 3, n° 1, [1937]. 32 p. 25x36 cm. 
Monthly. Editor: Alberto Navarro. Address: San Salvador, El Salvador. 

La palabra; 6rgano del circulo magisterial ‘‘Tonatiuh”. San Salvador, 1937. 
Ano 1, n° 12, 24 de mayo de 1937. 4p. 25x86 em. Monthly. Editor: José 
B. Rivera. Address: 72 Calle Oriente n° 66, San Salvador, El Salvador. 

Proa; revista mensual de ciencias, artes, literatura. San Salvador, 1937. 
Afio 1, n° 6, marzo 19387. 20 p. 18x24 cm. Monthly. Editors: Julio Alberto 
Marti y Concepcién Monterrosa. Address: 8? Av. Norte n° 14, San Salvador, 
El Salvador. 

Revista de la Cruz Roja guatemalteca. Guatemala, 1937. Vol.3,n° 5,15 de mayo 
de 1937. 31 p. 20%x29 cm. Monthly. Editor: Dr. J. Epaminondas Quin- 
tana. Address: 42 C. O. n° 64, Guatemala, Guatemala. 

Goodwill; organe de propagande politico-commerciale et touristique. Port-au- 
Prince, 19387. 3&™e année, avril 1937. 16 p. 21x28% em. Monthly. Kditor: 
Ludovic J. Rosemond. Address: 7 rue Américaine, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

Excelsior; revista de arte, letras y variedades. Tegucigalpa, 1937. Ano 1, 
n° 3, abril 1937. 24p. illus. 22x29%cm. Monthly. Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 

Finanzas y contabilidad; revista mensual de divulgacién financiera y contable. 
México, 19387. Vol. 4, n° 4, abril 1937. [41] p. 17x23 em. Monthly. Editor: 
Roberto Casas Alatriste. Address: 5 de Mayo 32, Desp. 415, México, D. F., 
México. 

Electradio; [trade magazine devoted exclusively to radio, radio equipment and 
household electrical appliances]. New York, 1937. Vol. 1, n° 1, 1937. 112 p. 
illus. 23x30cm. Address: Export Manual Publishing Corp., 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Progreso Hispano; defensor de los intereses de la colonia hispana de Nueva 
Worle News ork, l937e0 Volane nels 2 de junio de 19374 78 p. 28x35) em: 
Address: Americas Publishing Enterprise, 795 Westchester Avenue, New York, 
NCR 

La Revista de la U. T. E.; administracién general de las usinas electricas y los 
teléfonos del estado. Montevideo, [1937]. Afiol,n°e 8. 225p. illus. 191%4x28 
em. Address: Julio Herrera y Obes, 1471, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Revista de la asociacién de ingenieros. Caracas, 1937. Afio 1, n° 2, abril 1937. 
25 p. illus. 23%x31em. Monthly. Address: Caracas, Venezuela. 


PAN AMERICAN PROGRESS 


RATIFICATION OF PEACE CONFERENCE 
INSTRUMENTS 


It will be recalled that the following instruments were signed at 
the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, held 
last December in Buenos Aires: 


Treaty on the Prevention of Controversies. 
Inter-American Treaty on Good Offices and Mediation. 
Convention on the Pan American Highway. 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultura] Relations. 
Convention on Interchange of Publications. 
Convention concerning Artistic Exhibitions. 
Convention concerning Peaceful Orientation of Public Instruction. 
Convention concerning Facilities for Educational and Publicity Films. 

9. Convention to Coordinate, Extend and Assure the Fulfillment of the Existing 
Treaties between the American States. 

10. Convention for the Maintenance, Preservation and Reestablishment of 
Peace. 

11. Additional Protocol Relative to Non-Intervention. 


Co GEN BR Go te 


The first country to take action on any of these instruments was 
the Dominican Republic, which ratified the first five listed above, and 
deposited the corresponding ratifications in the Pan American Union 
on June 5. On June 11 the Government of Nicaragua ratified all 
of the above-mentioned instruments. On June 29 the United States 
Senate approved numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, and 11, as listed above. 
President Roosevelt signed them on July 15, 1937. The United 
States was not a signatory of numbers 7 and 8. 


PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES 


ARGENTINA 


At the opening session of Congress on May 14, 1937, President Justo 
read his last annual message; his six-year term of office expires on 
February 20, 1938. After congratulating the nation on its steady 
economic improvement during all that period, discussing the political 
situation, and summarizing the achievements of the various ministries 
during the preceding twelvemonth, the President gave a detailed 
report for the year, often with reference to earlier activities during 
his administration. 

Interior —The Postal and Telegraph Bureau announced, among 
other things, increased services, including an extension of air mail; 
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the transmission of radio news bulletins; the installation of a Govern- 
ment broadcasting station; and the establishment of schools for 
training postal employees. The total revenue of the bureau amounted 
to 50,036,181.40 paper pesos, an increase of almost 5,000,000 paper 
pesos over that for the preceding year. 

Concern for public health was indicated by the promulgation of 
three important laws, dealing respectively with protection for mothers 
and children, prevention and treatment of venereal diseases, and the 
compulsory reporting of contagious diseases, in addition to others 
passed earlier in the administration. Reorganization of the services 
of the Public Health Department resulted in the creation of a service 
to control the sale of narcotics, a section of health education and infor- 
mation, and an office to deal with dental matters; moreover, the 
organization of a branch of the Institute of Chemistry, to manufacture 
medical supplies for official use, has been begun. 

This ministry also has charge of labor matters and social welfare 
institutions. The Labor Bureau has worked on statistics relating to 
labor union activities; labor conflicts; living conditions of workingmen’s 
families; an industrial census; an occupational census; and a census 
of occupational associations. In compliance with law 11,868 of 1934, 
which provided for a semiannual census of the unemployed, the fourth 
such census was taken; its results will appear in the report of the min- 
istry. A census of employed minors of school age was also taken. 

Postal savings showed an increase in deposits and in the number of 
depositors. At the end of 1936, there were 114,156,656 paper pesos 
credited to 1,739,757 depositors. The Labor Accident Compensation 
Fund has also grown. Last November the Maternity Fund Section 
(for benefits to mothers at childbirth) was opened in compliance with 
law 11933, and at the time the message was delivered it was receiving 
contributions from 2,334 employers and 102,652 employees. During 
1936 the National Pension and Retirement Fund for private employees 
granted 601 regular retirements and 218 pensions; at the end of 1936 
there were 43,168 contributors and the fund amounted to 91,436,099 
paper pesos. The Low Cost Housing Commission, established by 
law 9677 of 1915, had at its disposal in 1936 1,216,289 paper pesos, 
of which 645,941 pesos were collected during the year. ‘The apart- 
ment house ‘““America’”’, built by the commission and containing 95 
apartments, will shortly be completed. The Indian Settlement 
Commission established on colony in the Chaco and three in Formosa, 
with a total population of 5,700. The chief product of these settle- 
ments is cotton, although in Napalpf, in the Chaco, there is a re- 
forestation nursery, and experiments have been carried out there im 
the growing of tobacco, peanuts, and sunflower seed, and in Bartolomé 
de las Casas, in Formosa, in sugarcane. 
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The Bureau of Civil Aeronautics continued to function as in previous 
years. The Aeroposta Argentina, S. A., which provided service for 
southern Argentina, has extended its lines to Buenos Aires, bought 
modern planes, increased the flight crews, and improved its schedules, 
in return for which it will receive a larger subsidy. The country has 
continued to have air services with Europe, Africa, and the Americas. 
The bureau is preparing regulations for commercial air services which 
will serve as a basis for drawing up all contracts and other documents 
dealing with aviation. 

The city administration of Buenos Aires is also under the Ministry 
of the Interior, and the President brought out the fact that for the 
fourth consecutive year the municipal books had closed with a surplus. 
For the first time in 25 years a general census of the city was taken; 
population and building statistics have been obtained, and those for 
commerce and industry are being compiled. The various problems, 
social and sanitary, inherent in the growth of the city are being 
solved with the aid of the technical experts of the Urbanization Plan. 

Foreign Affairs.—In addition to serving as host to the Peace Con- 
ference of last December, Argentina was represented at two interna- 
tional conferences meeting in this hemisphere in 1936, the regional 
labor conference of the International Labor Organization, Santiago, 
Chile, and the World Power Conference, Washington. 

Tn accordance with a modus vivendi signed with Peru on February 3, 
1937, decrees taxing Peruvian petroleum in Argentina and Argentine 
wheat in Peru have been repealed. Following agreements signed in 
Buenos Aires with the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Paraguay and 
Bolivia mixed commissions were appointed to study commercial rela- 
tions with those countries. Another mixed commission is studying a 
possible ferry service between Buenos Aires and Colonia, Uruguay. 
Conventions on the suppression of contraband and on the Pan American 
tourist passport went into effect. Friendly relations with Chile were 
further strengthened by steps taken by the government to rebuild 
the Argentine section of the Transandine Railway destroyed by 
landslides early in 1934. 

Treasury.—Reyenues and expenditures for 1936 were balanced at 
1,042,300,000 paper pesos, although general receipts were 4,500,000 
paper pesos less than had been estimated. This decrease was partly 
due to law 12312 of October 6, 1936, exempting back taxes from fines 
and extending the period for payment. The President also spoke 
of the recent refunding operations whereby many foreign-currency 
bonds were replaced by others bearing a lower rate of interest, and 
the remainder retired with the proceeds of an oversubscribed internal 
bond issue. 

Law 12139 of December 24, 1934, provided for the unification of 
national and provincial internal taxes; in return for the relinquishment 
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by the provinces of the right to levy excise taxes, the proceeds of which 
were partly used for payments on provincial debts, the national goy- 
ernment would turn back to each province a sum based on its revenues 
for the five year period 1929-33. By virtue of this law the nation 
took upon itself a part of the provincial debts every year, but the law 
also provided that all or part of such debts could be transferred imme- 
diately to the nation if the provinces so doing agreed to forego from 
their share of the internal taxes the amounts necessary for the service 
of those debts. President Justo in his message stated that all pro- 
vincial governments agreed to the immediate transfer of their total 
debts, amounting to 168.5 million paper pesos, to the nation and of 
these all but 41.5 million paper pesos have been retired or converted 
into lower interest bearing obligations. 

Fears of inflation have been allayed by the policies adopted by the 
Central Bank, which in 1936 placed among the banks in the country 
all the participation certificaties of the consolidated bonds of the Na- 
tional Treasury, to the amount of 399,000,000 paper pesos. Banking 
in general is in a sound position, and the dangers in the situation at the 
close of 1934, when savings deposits amounted to the large sum of 
1,600,000,000 paper pesos and other deposits to 1,800,000,000, have 
disappeared. 

The thawing of frozen assets by the institute organized in 1935 for 
that purpose has continued to benefit the country. Repayment of 
sums borrowed by the government from the Banco de la Nacién has 
proved a great stimulus to the basic industries of the country. The 
general improvement in business conditions has reacted favorably on 
the Mortgage Bank, but the President pointed out that the moratorium 
law, which also abolished temporarily the commission charged by the 
bank, was a strain on the institution. While disbursements from the 
Civil Service Pension and Retirement Fund are no greater than re- 
ceipts, the condition of the fund is such that a careful study of the 
subject is urgently needed. 

Public Instruction —The ministry has continued to establish new 
schools, in both Buenos Aires and other parts of the country, as far 
as its resources would permit. Vacation camps have passed out of 
the experimental stage and now play an important part in child wel- 
fare work. The primary curriculum has been revised, and the prob- 
lems of secondary education are being met by opening industrial, 
agricultural, commercial, and trade schools for advanced students, 
whose number has steadily risen, thanks to the decrease in illiteracy. 

University courses are also keeping abreast of the times, as is 
indicated by the new course for agricultural experts in the University 
of La Plata, and another in education in the National University. 
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Agriculture —The cattle industry is one of the bases of national 
wealth, and its many phases have received government attention. 
Conditions throughout the country are satisfactory, and sanitary 
inspection from the time the cattle enter the slaughterhouses on the 
hoof until the meat products are shipped is carefully carried out. The 
recently established Wool Research Institute, which has already 
proved of great value, has extended its services to Patagonia. 

Agricultural research and experiments were centered on improving 
the quality and the yield of cereals, fruits, forage crops, and forestry 
products. Among the work in these fields are the collection of material 
for a soil map of the nation and the formation of a herbarium with 
specimens of plants from different sections of the country. 

As agricultural prices in general became steady, it was decided to 
abandon the policy of setting the price for wheat, corn, and linseed. 
A decree of December 2, 1936, suspended the basic prices for wheat and 
linseed, but did not abolish the Grain Regulating Board. When the 
new corn crop came on the market, it was decided that it was un- 
necessary to set a basic price for that grain. 

As far as possible, the red tape incident to settling government 
lands has been cut. More than 1,000 final titles and about 3,000 
provisional sales titles have been granted to settlers fulfilling the 
conditions stipulated by law. 

Law 12343 of December 29, 1936, authorized a general agricultural 
and livestock census to be taken within a year. The census will provide 
the first figures of this kind on agriculture in general since 1914; 
figures for livestock were obtained in 1922 and 1930. 

The Bureau of Plant Quarantine has installed two new plant dis- 
ease laboratories, constructed a building for port plant inspection in 
Buenos Aires and completed the equipment of a plant quarantine 
station. 

Fruit has not only been reduced in price so that national consump- 
tion is increasing, but it has been exported so successfully that in 19 
countries there is a steady demand for Argentine fruit. The exports 
of fruit in 1936 were 169 percent of that shipped abroad in 1931. 

The cotton crop last year brought to the 26,000 growers, who culti- 
vated 761,000 acres, the important sum of 70,000,000 paper pesos. 
Exports of cotton fiber in 1936 were the greatest ever recorded, and 
demonstrated that Argentine cotton is accepted in world markets. 

Interest in mining activities has revived and concentrated on gold, 
silver, tin, wolfram, etc., doubtless because of higher prices in world 
markets. In the Territory of Los Andes, 152 prospecting permits 
were requested as against 21 in 1935. 

Public Works.—The State Railways again showed a surplus for the 
year and an increase in the amount of freight carried. The construc- 
tion and maintenance of highways, however, received preferential 
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attention from the government; as the President said, “Not a corner 
of the country but has [highway] work finished or under way.’”’ The 
national highway plan includes two projects at opposite extremes of 
the country: the Central Highway, Misiones, which will go to Iguazu 
Falls, and the highway between Ushuaia and Lake Fagnano, For 
national highways 300,000,000 paper pesos will be spent; of this 
94,000,000 have been spent on more than 6,200 miles of completed 
roads, of different surfaces, and 160,000,000 earmarked for roads al- 
ready approved, for 95 percent of which contracts have been let. 

Sanitary engineering included the installation of over 50,000 feet of 
water pipes in Buenos Aires, and an increase in provision for proper 
drainage, especially after heavy rainfall. Drainage construction was 
carried on in 11 cities throughout the Republic, and water provided for 
many towns. 

The port movement throughout the Republic was greater, as regards 
both imports and exports, during the past year than in 1935. Vessels 
having a total of 14,637,198 registry tons passed through Buenos 
Aires, and the revenue from port fees amounted to 31,992,133 paper 
pesos. Work to maintain or improve national ports included dredging, 
the construction of piers, and the construction of a dock for inflam- 
mable materials in Buenos Aires. 

Irrigation and drainage projects on which work proceeded during 
the year included the Rio Dulce irrigation works, which will supply 
water to 494,000 acres, the Cadillal and Escaba dams (247,000 acres), 
and irrigation works in Mendoza and drainage works in Cordoba. 
Work was begun in 1936 or continued from 1935 on 64 projects, 
studies of 34 others were made, and 15 irrigation projects and two 
hydroelectric plants were put into operation. 

Under the supervision of the Bureau of Architecture, the building 
to house the Ministry of Public Works was completed, and in the 
capital and the Provinces work was continued on 15 buildings and 
begun on 8, while 6 were completed. 

The President also discussed the work of the Ministries of Justice, 
War, and the Navy. 


COSTA RICA 


President Leén Cortés delivered his annual message ! before the 
Constitutional Congress of Costa Rica on May 1, 1937, giving a 
detailed account of the state of the nation during the year 1936 and 
reporting, among other developments, a ‘‘normal increase in the 
country’s population, with a marked decrease in mortality; an un- 
favorable trade balance, yet a considerable increase in the volume and 
value of international commerce when compared with previous years; 
and, also, an expansion of coastwise trade on both oceans.” On 


1 “Mensaje del Licenciado don Le6n Cortés al Congreso Constitucional. 1° de mayo de 1937.” La Gaceta 
San José de Costa Rica, May 4, 1937. 
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December 31, 1936, statistics showed a population of 591,862 inhabit- 
ants, or 14,029 more than in 1935; while mortality figures were 11,811 
as against 12,630 the previous year. Total exports in 1936 were 
$8,825,393.93, and imports $9,388,322.00, for a general trade volume 
of $18,213,715.93. Coastwise trade, which, as the President points 
out, constitutes one of the best gauges of agricultural and local trade 
development, rose 37.75 percent in volume, to 109,259,525 pounds; 
and 55.58 percent in value, to 9,569,430 colones. 

Bananas led all exports in volume, which totaled 122,667 metric 
tons, with 74.68 percent; then followed coffee with 17.38 percent, and 
cacao in third place with 5.69 percent; although their respective values 
placed coffee first, with 57.67 percent; bananas second, with 23.49, 
and cacao third, with 10.41. Gold bullion accounted for 5.01 percent 
of the total value of the year’s exports. The volume of imports 
increased from 81,135 tons in 1935, to 102,363 tons in 1936. 

Public revenues continued their upward trend, which began in 
1933, producing 34,502,905 colones in 1936. This exceeded the budget 
estimates by 8,789,005 and the 1935 collections by 7,336,140. ‘The 
sustained increase In our revenues’’, commented President Cortés, 
“furnishes the best possible basis for proclaiming a decided recovery 
in the economic situation of the country; but, notwithstanding the 
fact that the statistics supporting such conclusion might make our 
Secretary of Finance so optimistic as to lead him to increase expendi- 
tures, the financial policy of said official continues to be one of fru- 
gality and foresight, contributing to the success of his efforts on behalf 
of the national economy.”’ National revenues were divided, according 
to their source, as follows: 


Colones 
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Ordinary expenditures durmg the year amounted to 32,443,178 
colones, leaving a surplus of 2,059,727 colones. However, additional 
items totaling 2,615,496 colones turned this surplus into a deficit of 
555,769 colones. 

Commitments during the year increased the public debt by 593,- 
281.69 colones, to a total of 141,870,504.79, distributed as follows: 





: Total Dec. 31, 
1936 increase 1936 
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The Chief Executive explained that the high total of the internal 
debt is due to the fact that the national government assumed the 
municipal debts of Limén and Cartago; while the foreign debt has 
increased because of the suspension of interest payments pending a 
readjustment now being negotiated with American and British 
creditors. Conversion of the internal debt proceeded so satisfactorily 
that, by the last of the year, only 1,184,700 colones in bonds were still 
unconverted; and, of this amount, one half had been exchanged by 
the date on which the President delivered his message to Congress. 
Ricardo Castro Beeche, former Minister to the United States and then 
Financial Agent of the government, was on his way to London to 
meet the representatives of British creditors, after concluding an 
agreement with bondholders in the United States, and hope was 
expressed for a ‘‘final settlement on the foreign debt of the Republic, 
based upon conditions compatible with her ability to pay.” 

President Cortés referred to the General Banking Law and the law 
creating the Banco Nacional de Costa Rica, a State bank, both approved 
November 5, 1936, and effective January 1, 1937. These measures 
were the subject of general public debate, opinion being divided as to 
their wisdom; but “‘the fact remains’’, said the President, ‘‘that, to a 
ereat extent, they have fulfilled a national aspiration, not only by 
providing the credit system of the State with a new internal organi- 
zation as well as broadening its useful activities, so helpful to the three 
basic sources of the nation’s prosperity: agriculture, industry and 
commerce; but also by thoroughly protecting all interests connected 
with the private banks.” Yet he promises not to overlook any flaws 
or deficiencies which may be found in these laws while in actual 
operation, and will recommend such reforms as shall be found neces- 
sary in the interest of national economy. 

The Department of Promotion was commended for the splendid 
work done in the different municipalities, distributing its projects and 
activity equitably according to the varying urgency of their needs and 
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within the limitations of the public treasury. ‘Thus,’ the President 
explained, ‘‘the public funds derived from taxes and assessments paid 
by the communities have been partially returned to them in the form 
of public works, such as schools, waterworks and roads, without over- 
looking the maintenance and improvement of our national railway 
system, which continues to produce the best of results.” The Pacific 
Railway, for instance, had in 1936 its most prosperous year, surpassing 
even the peak days of 1929. It reported a revenue total of 3,910,903 
colones, or 363,695 more than in 1935, against total expenditures of 
3,274,218.87. The Department disbursed, through its divisions of 
Public Works and Bridges and Highways, the sum of 4,089,634 
colones. In the construction of 13 national buildings, of which 3 
were completed, the sum of 407,309 colones was spent. Out of 
739,918 colones spent on school buildings, 707,004 went into a con- 
struction project including 33 structures, 5 of them having been 
started and 14 completed in the course of the year. There was an 
outlay of 140,948 colones for waterworks, and a total of 1,968,080 
colones for highway construction and maintenance. 

Pending a detailed report to be submitted to Congress by the 
Secretary of Promotion, President Cortés advanced some information 
relative to the Costa Rican link of the great Pan American Highway. 
At conferences held with government officials, United States diplo- 
matic representatives and highway engineers, regarding the construc- 
tion plans to be followed and the possibility of aiding certain rich agri- 
cultural zones which so far lack the advantages of a modern highway, 
it was explained that the United States would lend her cooperation in 
the construction of a 25-mile section, connecting the city of Cartago 
with the town of San Marcos de Tarrazi. American experts would 
be sent to advise Costa Rican engineers in charge of the project; 
modern machinery, such as tractors, stone crushers, rollers, etc., would 
be supplied to expedite work, also the cement necessary to build 
bridges, culverts, retaining walls, and asphalt for surfacing the road. 
The Costa Rican government would provide such materials as might 
be obtained in the country; pay all labor costs, except salaries of 
American engineers (who will be paid from Highway funds); and bear 
the cost of transporting all imported machinery and implements from 
the ports of arrival to the place where they are to be used. 

The Junta de Cooperacién Agricola (Agricultural Cooperation Com- 
mission) created by decree on January 8, 1937, to study all problems 
relative to national agriculture, and to advise the different executive 
departments, is doing satisfactory work, according to the President. 
It has been suggested, however, that instead of these consultative 
bodies, a Department of Agriculture should be established so as to 
centralize all government control and direction of agricultural policies, 
a plan which evokes favorable comment from the Chief Executive, 
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who states that he ‘“‘would not hesitate to create this new department, 
if only it would absorb all offices now handling agricultural affairs, 
and, quite naturally, if its organization and operation would be 
financed with the funds which at present support those offices.” 

The message deals at length with the intensive work carried out by 
the Department of Public Health. A number of sanitary units have 
been established which perform all the preventive and curative services 
recommended by modern scientific methods. 

“These units,’ says the President, ‘merge into a single effort for 
the common welfare, the technical contribution of physicians, mid- 
wives, health inspectors, school dentists; and some of them have also 
had laboratories to help in attaining their worthy purpose.” In 
addition to Turrialba, Orotina, Grecia and Santa Cruz, where sanitary 
units were already in operation before his induction into office, Presi- 
dent Cortés announces the extension of the system to Nicoya, Liberia, 
San Carlos, La Unidén, Alajuela and Limén. The Department of 
Public Health is also engaged in the organization of other services, such 
as vital statistics, health education, war on tuberculosis, and labora- 
tories for the analysis of foodstuffs, beverages and medicines. Sani- 
tation work has been intensive in the coffee producing regions, par- 
ticularly in view of the coincidence of an increase in the mortality rate 
of children less than 5 years old with the processing period. Waste 
matter and molasses, breeding media for flies, were found to be the 
underlying cause. Nurseries have also been established in these dis- 
tricts, where children less than 2 years old receive proper food and 
care while their mothers are busy in the coffee plantations. 

Considerable benefit has accrued to San José, capital of the Republic, 
in the President’s opinion, from the transfer of its municipal health 
services to the direct control of the Department of Public Health, as 
provided by a law enacted October 1, 1936. At present a large build- 
ing is being erected, to house all the main offices of the department, 
those of the Rockefeller Institution, the Bureau of Epidemiology and 
Engineering, the Red Cross station, in addition to laboratories and the 
necessary facilities for local medical assistance. 

The General Education Law, which dates back to the administra- 
tion of President Soto, in 1886, is about to be discarded in favor of a 
more modern statute which should ‘‘adapt all educational services to 
the requirements of the present day.’’ The Government seeks to 
coordinate all those services which have been really successful, and 
which could be properly provided for in the budget. The principles 
of progressive education are already being applied, with satisfactory 
results, in the elementary schools and in other institutions of learning; 
this has been accomplished so far ‘‘without interfering with, nor 
obstructing in any way, the activities of those teachers who follow, with 
like success, the principles of the so-called traditionalist education.” 
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Executive approval is given to the constitutional amendment 
adopted at the close of the regular session of Congress, in 1936, pro- 
hibiting the alienation of: power obtained from publicly owned waters 
within the territory of the Republic; coal deposits; sources and de- 
posits of petroleum and similar hydrocarbons found in national terri- 
tory; and the wireless services which, under the terms of the decree, 
became a State monopoly. Also the amendment to article 3, reserving 
to the complete and exclusive sovereignty of the State ali air space 
above the national territory, for all purposes; although granting, in 
times of peace, ‘‘freedom of transit not detrimental to civil aviation, 
in accordance with international conventions, and, in the absence 
thereof, subject to special laws.”’ Only the State, Municipal govern- 
ments, Costa Rican citizens and companies organized pursuant to 
Costa Rican laws may register their aircraft in the respective admin- 
istrative office. 

Outstanding among the year’s events in the international field, the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace was hailed 
by President Cortés as “the most important of all Pan American con- 
ferences’; adding that its ‘‘excellent results will be best appreciated 
when you [the members of Congress] study the different treaties, 
conventions and resolutions to be submitted for your consideration 
by the Secretary of Foreign Relations.”’ With regard to the reciprocal 
trade agreement entered into with the United States, and then before 
the Costa Rican Congress for ratification, the President said that he 
“could not but reiterate his recommendation that this Treaty be 
approved.” [This agreement will become effective August 2, 1937.] 


AN INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE BETWEEN BRAZIL 
AND ARGENTINA 


A project which has been actively considered for the past three years 
was a step nearer completion by the promulgation of law no. 12333 of 
Argentina, dated December 26, 1935. The matter first took shape in 
an exchange of notes between the two Governments in Rio de Janeiro 
on June 15, 1934, providing for the appointment of a mixed commis- 
sion to select the site for the bridge, make the necessary preliminary 
surveys, draw up a plan of the project, and estimate the cost. Almost 
a year later, on May 24, 1935, a protocol between the two Republics 
signed in Buenos Aires provided that the bridge should be constructed 
somewhere in the region of Paso de los Libres, Argentina, and Uru- 
guayana, Brazil; that each country should appoint a commission to 
make surveys on its own terrain, and from these the mixed commission 
should determine the exact location; that the bridge should provide 
for railway and highway traffic; and that each nation should pay for, 
maintain, and have jurisdiction over its respective half. 
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The protocol was ratified by Brazil on October 5, 1936, and by 
Argentina on December 26. The law containing the latter’s ratifica- 
tion also authorized the President to proceed with the studies, prepa- 
ration of the project, and execution of the work in Argentina, at a cost 
of not more than 2,500,000 paper pesos, to be covered by a bond issue. 


CENTENARY OF DEE BRAZILIAN HISTORICAL 
AND GEOGRAPHICAL INSTITUTE 


This important institution will celebrate the centenary of 1s founda- 
tion on October 21, 1938. In order to commemorate the occasion a 
committee consisting of Senhor Cicero Peregrino da Silva, first vice 
president, Senhor Max Fleiuss, permanent first secretary, and Senhor 
Virgilio Correa Filho, acting second secretary, was appointed to 
arrange a program. It was drawn up as follows: 

1. Meeting of the Third Congress of National History and the 
publication of its proceedings. 

2. An exhibit of the most important books, documents and maps 
owned by the institute. 

3. Publication of a history of the institute and of a catalog of its 
library, archives, museum and collection of maps. 

4. Publication of the biography of the founders of the institute. 

5. Publication of contributions on the biography of the Emperor, 
papers presented to the 1931 Congress of History, and of the continu- 
ation of the dictionary being compiled by the institute. 

6. Publication of a translation of Martius’ Reise in Brasilien. 

7. Awarding of a prize of 5 contos to the Brazilian writing the best 
history of Brazil and the same amount to the Brazilian writing the 
best physical geography of Brazil, both for use in secondary schools. 
These books must conform to the principles laid down in the conven- 
tion signed in Rio de Janeiro on October 10, 1933 between Brazil 
and Argentina for the revision of textbooks for the teaching of history 
and geography and to the principles approved by the Brazilian Com- 
mission constituted in accordance with this Convention. The insti- 
tute will likewise award a prize of 5 contos to an American of any 
nationality writing the best history of America and a prize of the 
same amount for the best geography of America. These must likewise 
conform to the principles Jaid down in the aforementioned convention 
and in the similar convention signed at the Seventh Inter-American 
Conference of American States on December 20 of the same year. 
These instruments have as their purpose the removal of prejudice and 
the promotion of friendly feeling between nations. 

The history and physical geography of Brazil must be written in 
Portuguese, but the history and geography of America may be writ- 
ten in Portuguese, Spanish, English, or French. No definite length is 
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set for these books, but it should be in accord with their purpose as 
secondary school textbooks. Printed or typewritten copies must be 
submitted on or before August 31, 1938 and authors of the prize-win- 
ning books must grant to the institute the right to publish them in 
its review, in the original or translation, and to print 1,500 copies in 
book form. 

8. An endeavor to have a commemorative medal struck. 

9. An endeavor to obtain the issue of a commemorative stamp. 

10. The erection of a monument to Varnhagen, at the foot of which 
his remains shall be interred. 


VENEZUELA REGAINS ADMINISTRATION OF PORT 
@OEDEAY CIARA 


By a decree of Nov. 30, 1936, the Venezuelan government arranged 
to purchase from The La Guayra Harbour Corporation for 22,000,000 
bolivares (1,100,000 pounds sterling) the monopoly for the 99-year 
exploitation of that port, which still had about 49 years to run. It 
was granted in the administration of President Guzman Blanco. The 
Venezuelan Government took possession of the administrative au- 
thority of the port on June 3, amid general rejoicing. 

Payment to the British company was made without jn any way 
affecting the exchange market, since the gold reserves in the National 
Treasury are over 81,000,000 bolivares. Furthermore, the country 
has no national debt. 


COLOMBIAN COOPERATIVES 


The rapid increase in membership and operations of Colombian 
cooperatives is shown in figures published in the May 15, 1937, issue 
of Informacién Econémica y Estadistica de Colombia: 
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In credit unions, the membership rose from 1,892 in 1934 to 8,690 
in 1936 and the number of their operations from 9,806 in 1934 to 
31,515 in 1936, with a corresponding rise in value from 754,263.39 
pesos in 1934 to 2,197,467.40 pesos in 1936. 
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Agrarian credit also was of special interest. The figures for oper- 
ations of this nature are as follows: 


Number of operations and their values 
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The number of members of consumers’ cooperatives increased from 
895 in 1934 to 3,697 in 1936 and the total turnover from 75,678.75 
pesos to 423,548.53 pesos. Somewhat more than 60 percent of the 
sales was for foodstuffs, about 13 percent for clothing and drugs, and 
about 26 percent for tools. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN OLYMPIC GAMES AND ART 
EXHIBITIONS 


The fourth Central American and Caribbean Olympic Games will be 
held in Panama in February 1938. In connection with them there will 
be exhibits of architectural drawings and models, paintings, etchings 
and woodcuts and sculptures. Literary and musical compositions will 
also be admitted to a prize competition. All paintings, sculptures 
and literary works must have to do with sports. Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Executive Committee, IV Juegos 
Deportivos Centroamericanos y del Caribe, Apartado No. 304, Panama. 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN IN COLOMBIA 


By an executive decree of March 5, 1937 the Government has taken 
charge of the anti-tuberculosis campaign throughout the country. It 
will be directed by the National Hygiene Bureau. Dispensaries are to 
be maintained in every department capital and wherever else neces- 
sary. Hospitals or parts of hospitals are to be set aside for incurables. 
Sanitariums are to be provided in places where the climate is especially 
favorable and, when it is possible, preventoriums for children likely to 
contract tuberculosis shall be erected. The decree carries an annual 
appropriation of 300,000 pesos for 10 consecutive years. Primary and 
secondary schools are required to instruct their pupils in means of 
preventing communicable diseases, especially tuberculosis, and all 
teachers must undergo an annual examination of the respiratory tract. 
Pupils also will be examined in schools having an official medical 
service. 
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BRIEF NOTES 


EXCHANGE OF RaTIFICATIONS BETWEEN PERU AND ARGENTINA.— 
The conventions on exchange of publications, intellectual and cultural 
exchange of professors and students, and educational motion picture 
films signed by Peru and Argentina on July 2, 1935 have been ratified 
by both countries. Ratifications were exchanged in Lima on May 26, 
1937. 


ASSISTANCE FOR UNPROTECTED GIRLS.—An association has recently 
been organized in Managua which proposes to found and maintain a 
home for girls without parents or guardian, a correctional school for 
girls and a vocational school to train girls in household arts. 


PuBLIc HEALTH IN Nicaracua.—By executive decree of May 7, 
1937 the Ministry of Public Health was abolished. Work having to 
do with charity was placed under the Ministry of the Interior. Public 
health will be in charge of an autonomous bureau called the Direccién 
General de Sanidad, directly subordinate to the President of the 
Republic. ‘ 


CoRRESPONDENCE COURSES IN NUTRITION.—The Chilean Health 
Bureau has arranged a three-month correspondence course in child 
welfare and nutrition. Teachers and other interested persons may 
take advantage of it. 


CHILDREN’S WEEK IN VALPARAfso.—The Rotary Club of Valparaiso 
arranged for the celebration of Children’s Week in that city, from 
April 25 to May 1. Sunday was devoted to the spiritual life; Monday 
to the school, parents being especially invited to attend; Tuesday to 
labor, with a view to pupils’ becoming acquainted with the economic 
development of Chile through visits to factories and to the Federico 
Santa Marfa Technical University ; Wednesday to international friend- 
ship; Thursday to health and sports; and Friday to special perform- 
ances in motion picture theaters. Saturday a tribute was paid to 
teachers. 

The observance of the day of international friendship was especially 
significant. At a large meeting addresses were made by Sefior Ortiz 
de Zevallos, consul of Peru and by Sefiora Matilde Brandau de Ross, 
vice president of the Peace Circle of Valparaiso, and flags of the Ameri- 
can Republics were presented by the respective consuls to 20 schools 
of the city. 


New scuoous iN Borryia.—The Bolivian Ministry of Education 
has been conducting short courses to train teachers for schools which 
are to be established on farms, at mines and in business and industrial 
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enterprises, in accordance with a law of August 1936. Two schools 
opened in factories for employees still of school age mark the beginning 
of an intensive campaign against illiteracy in all the factories of the 
nation. 


Mexico’s COTTON CROP FOR 1936.—It is reported by the Assistant 
United States Trade Commissioner in Mexico that according to final 
government estimates the Mexican cotton crop for 1936 reached a 
total of 188,953,408 pounds, grown on an area of 844,041 acres, thus 
giving an average yield of 223 pounds per acre. Production in 1936 
is reported to have been 58 percent greater than that in 1935, on an 
area 41 percent larger. The yield per acre is also reported to have 
surpassed that of the previous year by 12 percent. The leading cotton 
growing state is Coahuila, which produced almost 70,547,200 pounds. 
It was followed by Lower California, with 36,155,440 pounds. 


BRAZILIAN COTTON EXPORTS.—Brazilian cotton exports for the last 
two years were as follows: 


























Metric tons Value in contos 
Countries of destination 

1935 1936 1935 1936 
(Gee rari ray pam eee c te e e e e 82, 329 41, 403 384, 361 194, 980 
PENT CC eee eee ee a oe a Re Se ee Se eee 10, 664 14, 962 49, 905 66, 177 
Grea tas nity serene ase Tels Ae Sod eee 25, 939 65, 821 119, 429 302, 085 
ap aes eee ee BE ee ee ee a eset dose 2, 492 43, 328 13, 546 202, 937 
QUYOGIS 2 eS ee ee eee 17, 206 34, 799 80, 752 164, 102 
IN OY Es Se see a ee eee 138, 630 200, 313 647, 993 930, 281 





BRAZILIAN ORANGE EXPORTS.—Since 1927, when 359,837 boxes of 
oranges were exported from Brazil, shipments of this fruit have in- 
creased 894 percent, to 3,216,712 boxes in 1936. Exports in the latter 
year exceeded those for 1935 by nearly 600,000 boxes. Last year 
Great Britain took more than half the amount exported; the next best 
customer was Argentina, which purchased a little less than a fifth of 
the total. 


CommerciaL Pan America.—The last three issues of Commercial 
Pan America, a mimeographed review published by the Division of 
Economic and Financial Information of the Pan American Union, 
deal with the following subjects: Economic and Financial Develop- 
ments in Latin America in 1936 (an extensive survey including data 
on national debts and foreign trade); Trends in Latin American Foreign 
Trade: and Chile’s Economic Position, 1929-36. 
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Ricarpo Doz y ArRANGo.—On July 5, 1937, Dr. Ricardo Dolz y 
Arango died in Habana at the age of 76. Dr. Dolz was born in Pinar 
del Rio. He taught not only at the University of Habana, where he 
was dean of the Law School and rector (president) of the institution, 
but also, while Cuba was still a part of the Spanish realm, in Puerto 
Rico. At the time of his death Dr. Dolz was a member of the Cuban 
Senate, to which he had been elected many times; during Gen. Mario 
G. Menocal’s first term of office he was president of that body. Dr. 
Dolz, besides being the author of many legal works, was a member of 
The Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration. 


Oscar Fontecitta E.—The assassination of Dr. Oscar Fontecilla 
by a mentally unbalanced patient on March 31, 1937, cut short the 
career of one of the foremost Chilean physicians and teachers. Dr. 
Fontecilla received his medical degree in 1909; while an undergraduate 
he was a member of the Chilean delegation to the First International 
Students Congress, held in Montevideo in 1908, where he played a 
prominent part. Before practicing in Chile, he went to Europe for 
graduate work in neurology and psychiatrics, his chosen field in 
medicine, and in 1925 he was appointed professor of those subjects 
in the University of Chile. He was instrumental in founding the 
Chilean Society of Neurology, Psychiatrics and Legal Medicine, and 
was one of the organizers and the presiding officer of the American 
Congress of Neurology and Psychiatrics recently held in Chile. 


Apotro A. Noven.—The death of Dr. Adolfo Alejandro Nouel, 
former President of the Dominican Republic and former Archbishop 
of Santo Domingo, was deeply felt in Ciudad Trujillo, where he died 
on June 26, 1937, at the age of 75. 

Dr. Nouel was named Titular Archbishop of Methymne and 
coadjutor of Santo Domingo in 1905 and Archbishop of Santo Domingo 
in 1906. In November 1912 he was appointed Provisional President 
of the Republic and shortly thereafter, on December 2, elected Presi- 
dent by Congress. He enjoyed great personal popularity. His 
election came at a time when the country was unsettled politically 
and his distaste for politics led him to resign on March 9, 1913 and 
leave for Europe. From 1913 to 1915 Dr. Nouel was Apostolic 
Delegate to Cuba and Puerto Rico, and in 1916 he was Assistant to 
the Pontifical Throne. In 1931 he presented his resignation as 
Archbishop to the Pope. 


José Pacirico Orrro.—An outstanding Argentine historian, Dr. 
José Pacifico Otero, died in Buenos Aires on May 15, 1937, in his 
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sixty-third year. He supplemented his studies in Argentina by at- 
tending the Sorbonne and the University of Paris, where he received 
his doctorate in 1917. At the time of his death he was president of 
the Instituto Sanmartiniano of Buenos Aires, which he had founded; 
member of the Societé de Gens des Lettres, Paris; corresponding 
member of the Academia de Historia, Madrid, and of the Academia 
de Historia y Geografia, Mexico; and a member of the Junta de 
Historia y Numismética Americana, Buenos Aires. Dr. Otero was 
the author of studies in South American history from the conquest 
on, but his outstanding achievement was the monumental Historia de 
San Martin. 


Cartos E. Restrepo.—Carlos E. Restrepo, Ex-President of Co- 
lombia, died at his home in Medellin on July 6, 1937, after a lifetime 
spent largely in the service of his country. He was born in the same 
city on September 12, 1867, and started his career as judge of the 
superior court in his native Department, Antioquia. He became a 
member of the Departmental cabinet of Antioquia, rector (president) 
of its university, deputy and senator in the National Congress, and 
Minister of the Interior, before he was President of the Republic, 
1910-14. He served his country abroad as a member of The Hague 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, delegate to the Council of the League 
of Nations, and Minister to the Holy See, from which position he 
retired to private life in 1934. Dr. Restrepo was a member of Colom- 
bian and foreign learned societies and had been decorated by his own 
Government and by that of Venezuela. 


Cartos Romero.—The Bolivian Minister to Uruguay, Dr. Carlos 
Romero, died suddenly in Montevideo on May 9, 1937. Dr. Romero, 
who had presented his letters of credence only a short time before, 
had been many years in the service of his country. Born in 1888, he 
was educated in La Paz and in Buenos Aires, and on his return to his 
native country was a journalist for three years. From 1912 to 1914 
he was Bolivian consul general at Le Havre. In 1916 he entered 
Congress, where his activities bespoke a comprehensive knowledge of 
the problems involved in legislation. The government of Uruguay 
decreed funeral honors for Dr. Romero. 


JorGE Shenz.—A prominent Bolivian financier, statesman, and 
diplomat, Jorge Saenz, died in La Paz on July 4, 1937, in his seventy- 
third year. Born on his father’s estate in the Department of La Paz 
on April 23, 1865, and educated in Peru and in Bolivia, Senior Saenz 
entered the banking business, for which he showed great talent. 
Among the important banking positions he held were those of manager 
of the National Bank of Bolivia and of the Agricultural Bank, presi- 
dent of the Credit Mortgage Bank, and founder and president of the 
Bank of the Bolivian Nation. In 1930 he was chairman of the 
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National Economic Council, and the following year member and presi- 
dent of the national Senate. Sefor Saenz represented his country 
abroad as minister to the Holy See in 1925 and to Spain and Italy in 
1937, and as delegate to international conferences. 


ENRIQUE SANTAMARINA.—A former Vice President of Argentina, 
Enrique Santamarina, died in Buenos Aires on April 19, 1937. Senor 
Santamarina was born in Tandil in 1870, and his early interest in 
business led him to leave school after a year of university studies to 
identify himself with rural and industrial enterprises. During his 
long career he was a member of the Board of Directors of the Banco 
Francés y Rio de la Plata and of the Banco de la Nacion, and president 
of the Banco de la Provincia de Buenos Aires and of the Banco de la 
Nacién. In 1930 he was made Vice President of the nation in the 
provisional government under General Uriburu, but for reasons of 
health resigned less than two months later. 


Lucas Srerra C.—Dr. Lucas Sierra C., for nearly 35 years a pro- 
fessor in the Medical School of the University of Chile, died in Santiago 
on April 9, 1937. Dr. Sierra was born in Concepcién in 1866, and 
after receiving his medical degree in 1887, went to Europe for graduate 
study. In 1903 he became a professor in the Medical School, where 
he held various chairs and exerted a great influence on successive 
generations of students. From 1925 to 1927 he was Director of Public 
Health of Chile, and in that capacity he attended, in 1926, the First 
Pan American Conference of National Directors of Public Health in 
Washington and the Tuberculosis Congress in Boston. His wide 
travels kept him informed of the advances in public health activities 
in Europe and the other Americas, and he was eager to adapt the 
experiences of other countries to Chilean conditions. His Cien anos 
de medicina en Chile (One hundred years of medicine in Chile) was the 
result of patient research, and stands as the best and most complete 
contribution to that field of study. 


PavuLo SeruBau.—One of the outstanding figures In contemporary 
Brazilian literature, Dr. Paulo Setubal, died in Sao Paulo on May 4, 
1936, at the age of 44. After graduating from law school, Dr. Setubal 
began his literary career with a book of poems, Alma Cabocla, based 
on themes connected with his native state. He then turned to the 
historical novel, and his works became popular throughout the 
Republic. An English translation of one of his novels appeared in 
1930 under the title Domitila. At the time of his death he was a 
member of the Brazilian Academy of Letters and of the Sao Paulo 
Academy. Dr. Setubal had also served as district attorney for the 
city of Sao Paulo and member of the State legislature from 1926 to 
1930. 
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FINANCIAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
Reale oND Tak UNITED STATES 


Tue following joint statement was made on July 16, 1937, by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Minister of Finance of Brazil: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, Hon. Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., and the Minister of Finance of Brazil, Hon. Arthur 
de Souza Costa, are entering into an agreement under which: 

“1. The United States undertakes to sell gold to Brazil at such 
times and in such amounts as the Brazilian Government may request, 
up to a total of $60,000,000; 

“2. The United States will make dollar exchange available to the 
Government of Brazil or its fiscal agent under conditions which safe- 
guard the interests of both countries, for the purpose of promoting 
exchange equilibrium. 

“The agreement is designed to promote the development of condi- 
tions favorable to the maintenance of monetary equilibrium between 
the two countries and to facilitate the establishment by the United 
States of Brazil of a central reserve bank as a part of the program of 
the Brazilian Government for improving the financial structure of 
the Nation to meet the needs of its expanding economy. 

“In recent years there has occurred a notable improvement of the 
trade and financial position of Brazil. It is a matter of gratification 
both to the Secretary of the Treasury and the Finance Minister that 
this favorable development of the Brazilian economy makes feasible 
at this time this important step. 

“Both the Secretary of the Treasury and the Minister of Finance 
are pleased to have had this opportunity to extend the field of coop- 
eration between their countries and, in accordance with their conver- 
sations, the Secretary of the Treasury stands ready to supply such 
technical assistance as Brazil may care to avail itself of in connection 
with the organization of the new bank.” 
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TECHNICAL AVIATION CONFERENCE 
LIMA, SEPTEMBER 16-23, 1937 


Ix compliance with resolutions approved by the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of American States which met in Montevideo in 
1933, by the Pan American Commercial Conference, and by the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace which met in 
Buenos Aires in 1935 and 1936, respectively, there will be held in Lima, 
Peru, from September 16 to 23, 1937, an Inter-American Technical 
Aviation Conference. 

The organizing committee appointed by the Government of Peru 
has drawn up the agenda for the Conference, taking into account the 
different points of view of the various American countries on matters 
connected with international aviation. The committee has also 
drafted proposed regulations in which it explains in detail the purpose 
and procedure of this important meeting. The text of these two docu- 
ments is as follows: 


AGENDA FOR THE INTER-AMERICAN TECHNICAL AVIATION 
CONFERENCE 


A. The acceleration of inter-American communications, including the following 
points: 

1. Marking of airways and airdromes. 

2. International cooperation in meteorological and radioelectric services. 

3. Simplification of the procedure for obtaining permission for international 

flights. 
B. Uniform international legislative standards in the Americas. 

The drafting of an Air Code by a Permanent American Aeronautic Commit- 
tee (C. A. P. A.) which will take into partial or complete account the juridical 
work of the C. I. N. A. and of the C. I. T. E. J., studying the limitations of 
air warfare in America. 

C. Cheaper air transport through: 

1. The adoption of a special customs tariff in each country for aviation sup- 

plies and meteorological and radioelectric services. 

2. The recommendation that taxes on combustibles and lubricants be low- 

ered or reduced. 

3. The placing of aircraft insurance in the countries of America. 

D. The development of sanitary aviation in the American countries. 
iE. The promotion of tourist travel by air, by means of: 

1. The creation of aviation clubs. 

2. The creation of a federation with which such clubs may be affiliated. 

3. Hasier air travel by tourists. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE FIRST INTER-AMERICAN TECHNICAL AVI- 
ATION CONFERENCE 


TITLE I 


PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCE 


Art. 1. In accordance with Resolution XX XVIII of the Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference of Buenos Aires, the First Inter-American Technical Aviation 
Conference, to be called by the Government of Peru, shall meet in Lima, and be 
composed of duly accredited delegates of the countries attending. 

Art. 2. The purpose of the Conference shall be to act upon the topics mentioned 
in Resolution X XXVIII referred to above; those included in Resolution LIII of 
the International Conference of American States of Montevideo; and the recom- 
mendation contained in Resolution XLVIII of the Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace. 

Art. 3. Since several of the topics included in the resolutions mentioned above 
have already been considered at the South American Conference on Meteorology 
and Radioelectrical Services at Rio de Janeiro, and since it is necessary to give 
the force of resolution to some of the recommendations made at that meeting, the 
Lima Conference will limit itself to the program formulated by the Government of 
Peru, keeping in mind the suggestions of the delegations of the countries attending. 


TITLE II 


INAUGURAL SESSION; DURATION OF THE CONFERENCE; AND CLOSING SESSION 


Art. 4. The first plenary session shall be considered as preliminary to the Inter- 
American Technical Aviation Conference and shall be held Thursday, September 
16, at 10 a. m., for the purpose expressed under the following title. 

The opening session shall be held Thursday, September 16, at 5 p. m., in the 
General Assembly Hall of the city council of Lima, with the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and the Navy and Aviation attending. The Minister of the Navy (and 
Aviation) shall make the address of weleome and greetings to the delegates of the 
countries represented and he shall declare the Conference formally opened in the 
name of the President of the Republic. 

The address in reply shall be made by the president of one of the foreign dele- 
gations, designated by the other delegates for that purpose. 

Art. 5. The Conference shall continue to convene until September 23, when the 
closing session shall be held. 

Art. 6. The closing session shall be formal. The President of the Republic 
will attend, pronouncing the official address. A delegate designated by the others 
will speak in the name of the visiting delegations. 


TITLE III 


PRESIDENCY OF THE CONFERENCE 


Art. 7. The first plenary session, which, as stated in article 4, will be pre- 
liminary, shall be held under the presidency of the Peruvian delegation until the 
Conference designates the permanent President, by absolute majority, on the basis 
of one vote for each of the States represented at the Conference. 

Art. 8. The President pro tem shall designate a Committee on Credentials, 
composed of three members, which shall verify the credentials of all the delegates. 
Once the delegates have been recognized in due form, the election of the permanent 
President shall be held. 
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Art. 9. The duties of President shall be to— 
(a) Preside over the sessions of the Conference; 
(b) Submit to its consideration the matters that are on the order of the day; 
(c) Recognize the delegates in the order that requests for the floor are made; 
(d) Decide questions of order referring to the deliberations of the Confer- 
ence, or submit them to a vote; 
(e) Take a vote and announce the results of the voting; 
(f) Send the order of the day to the delegates prior to each session, through 
the Secretary General; 
(g) Prepare the list of technical subcommittees so that the topics submitted 
to them shall be in relation to and within the scope of the respective committee; 
(h) Adopt any measures necessary to assure the best results of the Conference; 
(i) See that these regulations are followed. 


TITLE IV 


SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


Arr. 10. There shall be one Secretary General and one Under Secretary Gen- 
eral, and four Assistant Secretaries, in addition to the office staff (stenographers 
and typists) deemed necessary by the presidency. 

Art. 11. The duties of the Secretary General are to— 

(a) Organize the Secretary General’s Office, supervising and coordinating the 
work of its staff; 

(b) Receive and transmit the correspondence of the Conference; 

(c) Prepare the minutes of each session; 

(d) Prepare the programs for the following session, taking into account the 
progress made by the committees and sub-committees; 

(e) Assure that before each plenary session or committee meeting the dele- 
gates receive mimeographed copies of the topics and motions that are included 
in the order of the day; 

(f) Proceed in the same manner concerning the minutes of the preceding 
plenary session; 

(g) Inform the presidency of comments made on the minutes; 

(h) Distribute to the committees the matters under their jurisdiction, and the 
means, so far as available, to facilitate the more perfect discharge of their duties; 

(i) Receive instructions from the President for drawing up the order of the 
day. 

(j) Act as a link between the delegations and between the delegations and 
the authorities; 

(k) Serve in any capacity assigned to him by the Conference or the President. 
Art. 12. The Under Secretary General is the chief of the Secretary General’s 

Office, and his duties are those inherent in his office. 

Art. 13. The Secretary General and the Under Secretary General shall be 
appointed by the Government of Peru from the members of its delegation. 

Art. 14. The assistant secretaries shall be officials of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and their mission shall be to collaborate in the work of the Secretary 
General’s Office. 

TITLE V 


PLENARY SESSIONS 


Arr. 15. The plenary sessions may be held and may deliberate on conclusions 
of the committees only when two-thirds of the States attending the Conference 
are represented, it being immaterial whether one or more than one delegate (of a 
country) is present. 
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Any delegation sending in writing its votes on the topics to be treated shall be 
considered as present. 

Art. 16. The plenary sessions shall be held in accordance with the following 
order: 

(a) The President shall open the session; 

(b) He shall eall the roll; 

(c) He shall order the Secretary General to read the minutes of the preceding 
session. This requirement may be omitted at the request of the delegations, 
when there are no comments, since the minutes are to be distributed prior to the 
session. 

(d) If any delegation has a comment to make concerning the minutes, it 
shall be done after the minutes have been read. If there are no comments, the 
President shall return them approved and the Secretary General shall sign them 
at once. 

Arr. 17. Each delegation shall have only one vote, irrespective of the number 
of members composing it, and that vote shall be cast by its President. Any dele- 
gate may cast the vote, provided the presidency has been notified in advance. 

Art. 18. The heads of the delegations, even though they hold special office in 
the Conference, can exercise the right to vote mentioned in the preceding article. 

Art. 19. The votes shall be viva voce. When a delegation puts its vote in 
writing, it shall be delivered to the presiding officer and the Secretary General 
shall read it. 

Art. 20. At the request of two-thirds of the delegations present at a plenary 
session, the Conference may proceed to study a matter that is not on the order of 
the day. 

Art. 21. The conclusions of the committees shall be approved or rejected by 
the vote of an absolute majority of the delegations. 

Art. 22. Each proposal, project, or motion shall be presented in writing to the 
Secretary General before it can be submitted to a plenary session; it must first 
be given to the Committee on Coordination and Initiatives for consideration. If 
the latter thinks that the especially technical character of the measure makes such 
procedure necessary, it may in turn first request a report from the respective 
committee. 

Art. 23. When the plenary session considers that conclusions of committees, 
as well as motions, projects, or proposels, should be modified, they shall be re- 
turned to the committee from which they were reported with the comments 
which the presidency has been able to procure as a result of the debate. 

By request and by vote this requirement may be dispensed with, and the con- 
clusions examined directly. 

Art. 24. The plenary sessions shall be public unless a delegation requests that 
they be held in secret, and it is so decided by vote. At secret sessions only the 
matter or matters calling for secrecy shall be debated and the procedure estab- 
lished by these regulations shall be strictly observed. 


TITLE VI 


CONCERNING THE DELEGATIONS 


Art. 25. Every delegate may speak from the floor or read papers in his own 
tongue. All papers and the summaries of them shall be translated into Spanish, 
which is the official language of the Conference. 

Art. 26. Reports, projects and all other documents shall be, so far as possible, 
mimeographed or distributed by the delegations and committees in the language 
in which they are formulated; but they shall also be distributed after translation 
into the official language. 
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All documents shall be distributed by the Secretary General to the delegates for 
examination, before the session in which they are to be considered. 

Art. 27. During debate each delegations should keep in mind that on any one 
matter it may not speak more than twice or more than 15 minutes each time, 
whether one or two of its members speak. In order to formulate a question of 
order or to answer a personal allusion, delegates may have the use of the floor for 
not more than five minutes. The author of a project shall be allowed to explain 
it, for which purpose he may have the floor once only for not more than 15 minutes. 

Art. 28. Interruptions are absolutely to be avoided. 


TITLE VII 


CONCERNING THE COMMITTEES AND SUB-COMMITTEES 


Art. 29. The deliberations of the Conference shall deal with the matters indi- 
cated in the program specified in article 3. If during the Conference matters are 
presented which were not included in the program, the Committee on Coordina- 
tion and Initiatives alone shall have the right to decide whether or not they should 
be considered. 

Art. 30. For examination of the various matters on the program of the Con- 
ference, four committees shall be appointed, divided into subcommittees, as given 
below, in order to expedite their work as much as possible: 

(a) Committee on Coordination and Initiatives. This committee is com- 
posed of the presidents of all the delegations, under the chairmanship of the 
President of the Conference. Its duties are to coordinate all the activities of 
the Conference and to examine those not included in the program which may 
be proposed by one of the delegations. All communications from the Secretary 
General to other committees and from them to the said Secretary General’s 
Office must pass through this committee. 

(b) Committee on Legislation, which comprises the following subcommittees: 

First Subcommittee: Standardization of customs (air express and parcel post) 
and sanitary services; licenses. 

Second Subcommittee: Standardization of log books and certificates of air- 
planes and pilots, and unities of measures of instruments on planes. 

Third Subcommittee: Embargoes, mortgages, injuries to third parties. 

(c) Committee on Meteorological Protection to Air Navigation which, in 
order to facilitate its work, shall be divided as follows: 

First Subcommittee: Examination of the upper atmosphere (circulation and 
observations) ; 

Second Subcommittee: Synoptic observations and the transmission of messages; 

Third Subcommittee: Cooperation of established and private meteorological 
services. Publication of meteorological data. 

(d) Radioelectric Committee, which will examine everything concerning the 
cooperation which can be given to aviation, not only from the point of view of 
the publication of weather reports but also as an aid to navigation (radio, 
lighthouses, etc.) recommending hours for broadcasting, wave lengths, 
frequencies. 

Art. 31. The presidents of the delegations shall give to the President of the 
Conference the names of the delegates who shall represent their respective coun- 
tries on the committees. These committees shall elect, from among their own 
membership, their presidents, who shall appoint members to the subcommittees. 

Art. 32. The presidents shall coordinate the activities of the subcommittees 
and designate for each plenary session the member or members, depending on 
whether one or more subjects are to be considered, who shall act as reporting 
delegate (relator). 
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The presidents shall be officially responsible for defending the conclusions 
reached by the committees over which they preside. 

Art. 33. The subcommittees likewise shall designate their presiding officer, 
with attributes similar to those of committee presidents. In view of their smaller 
membership and of the more specific nature of the topics given them, the designa- 
tion of reporting delegate may fall on a single delegate, irrespective of whether 
one or more than one matter is under examination. The subcommittees shall 
present their reports in the form of suggestions, with an explanatory statement 
when necessary, and they shall draft the project to be submitted to the Confer- 
ence in accordance with the opinion of the majority of the committee. 

Art. 34. As the work of the Conference advances, the minutes of the final act 
will be drafted, care being taken that the resolutions, recommendations or votes 
approved at each plenary session be incorporated into the act in the same order 
in which they appeared in the order of the day. 

Art. 35. The original of the final act shall be signed and sealed at the same 
special session at which all the decisions approved by all the delegates are signed, 
and it shall be placed in the hands of the Minister of Foreign Affairs by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary General. The Minister of Foreign Affairs must send at the 
earliest opportunity a certified copy to all the governments represented and to 
the Pan American Union. 
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HIGH CIVILIZATION 


HERBERT J. SPINDEN 
Curator of Ethnology and Industrial Art, Brooklyn Museum 


As builders of the greatest civilization of ancient America, the 
Mayas have much to offer for statesmen as well as artists and scien- 
tists of modern America. Theirs was an urban civilization calling 
for political coordinations among great cities. While we cannot be 
sure that political unity existed, it is evident enough that none of the 
early cities were fortified and that no provisions were made for wars. 
The great thing was cooperation in the building up of social illusion— 
that is, the intellectual and artistic ccmmonwealth. 

The American Indian streamed into America via Siberia and 
Alaska as a hunting nomad with stone tools about 2000 B.C. On 
the rather dry highlands of Mexico and Central America corn was 
domesticated, and pottery making and loom weaving were invented 
probably rather soon after settlement of the country. Then the 
pressure of population on food supply forced farmers down the valleys 
into wetter and wetter country till the lowlands were reached. The 
reduction of forest lands to the purposes of producing human food 
released many persons to the pursuit of art, ceremony, and science. 

To me the most important factor in the life of man is that he is a 
herding animal, forming societies which become sentient creatures— 
functioning group-bodies controlled by rational and emotional group- 
minds. In last analyses, first civilizations wherever found are self- 
contained and they are made possible by intelligent uses of leisure 
saved from the pursuit of food. But while sufficiency of foed is an in- 
dispensable factor in the development of civilization, the coordination 
of loyalties and inhibitions which make a population act in unison 
as a physical mechanism and the upbuilding of social illusions which 
make life much more than merely living are just as necessary and very 
much more wonderful. 

The American Indians were particularly gifted in the upbuilding 
of social illusions—mind you IJ do not say delusions—and starting with 
simple material advantages, which most of us would scorn today, the 
Mayas gained dominion over themselves and then over the blue depths 
of heaven. They erected sky-scraping temples and carved sumptuous 
monuments, these things being the outer expression of an inner 
commonwealth. 
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Courtesy of Art and Archaeology, Washington, D. C. 
THE OLDEST DATED AMERICAN MONUMENT. 
The Tuxtla Statuette has an inscription dated May 16, 98 B. C. 
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These Mayas were not dependent on goods stolen or extracted from 
other peoples; they were not dependent on trade or tribute. They 
built up their civilization with their own hands, using materials which 
their own soil supplied. But they added a divine ingredient—a 
conception of beauty and grandeur arranged in social values, ascending 
higher and higher. I am pretty sure that we can now restate the 
genesis of their first great civilization. We see their dated monuments 
covering a scope of 727 years, from the Tuxtla Statuette of May 16, 
98 B. C., to the Stelae at Uaxactun and Xultun, dated July 6, 629 
A. D. But the beginning lies much further back. 

It seems that in the eighth century before Christ the Mayas began 
to wonder about the sun and moon, the stars and planets. Perhaps 
it was a total eclipse of the sun central in their territory in 752 B. C.; 
on a day corresponding to our November 10, which was followed after 
six moons by another nearly as bad. It appears that they began to 
keep some sort of daily record, probably using strings on which a new 
bead was placed for each separate day, this bead varying in color or 
material accordingly as notable phenomena took place. The fact is 
that such a record of strung beads arranged in almost any kind of 
formal length reveals order of the most astonishing sort in all kinds of 
celestial activities. Eclipses fall in sloping lines which cut across the 
fringe like a decoration. The ephemeris of Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
the other planets develops each its own special patterns, but a pattern 
surely, and not something helter-skelter and without order. 

Perhaps this original demonstration was the work of some man ot 
genius who started a school of star-gazers. But here is the point. 
With order displayed in the marching of the firmament, wonderful 
order which took in the wandering lights as well as those which kept 
step with their fellows, it was a natural conclusion of any thinking 
and imaginative mind that there might also be a corresponding order 
in human fates. Hundreds of years passed before the Maya astrono- 
mers without instruments of precision, but only long-term records of 
phenomena, reached results nearly as accurate as these which we have 
today. Ultimately a strong result of these discoveries was reflected 
in a grandiose religion. Monuments and votive temples were set up 
when the stars fell in perilous or advantageous configurations, as when 
the Earth, the Sun, and Venus stood in line at the time of inferior 
conjunction of the planet. It seems that rulers after death became 
gods and stars through a process of apotheosis. Also it seems that 
such warfare as the Mayas had—none of the early Maya cities exhibit 
any type of fortification—was conducted under astrological auspices. 

In the meantime towns had grown to great cities and there must 
have been a very dense population in areas which are now all but 
deserted. No one knows why the First Empire of the Mayas broke 
down about 630 A. D. Perhaps there was trouble over food, perhaps 
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Photograph by A. P. Maudslay. 
THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN IN PALENQUE 


Carvings on this First Empire building show the interest of the early Mayas in astronomy. 
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there were epidemics, perhaps the burden of temple building became 
too great, perhaps the theoretical demands of the stars became too 
heavy for compliance, or civil and foreign wars may have complicated 
the matter. At any rate, there was a New Deal in Maya land. The 
superstructure of the civilization collapsed and a large part of the 
Maya area was never rebuilt. 

Then comes a period of decadence lasting two and a half centuries. 
The Second Empire, beginning about 960, resulted in another series of 
fine cities in northern Yucatan. But the Toltees of Mexico, who held 
different ideas more closely corresponding with those of modern 
Europe, swept down and conquered a large part of the Mayas. Then 
we have wars and the building of forts and after a while a complete 
breakdown, about 80 years before the Spaniards made their appearance. 





Photograph by Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh. Courtesy of Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
AIRPLANE VIEW OF CHICHEN ITZA. 


A striking feature of Mayan cities is that they were unfortified. 
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Chto mini wi TO FRIENDSHIP 


WILLIAM H. BARTON, Jr. 


Associate Curator, Department of Astronomy, the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York 


WV ITH the solar eclipse of June 8 so recently made into history 
many people are still asking questions about this and other eclipses. 
Was it such a remarkable eclipse; and if so, why? Is it true that it 
was the longest eclipse in 1,200 years? Will it be so long until there 
is such another? Perhaps there are some little known facts about 
eclipses that are remarkable. 

In the first place eclipses of the sun are not unusual events even 
though to a casual observer they seem to be rare. Each year brings 
us at least two and sometimes as many as five—never more. On the 
average there are 2.4 eclipses a year, which is to say that in two years 
we can expect about five eclipses. This is gathered from the famous 
Canon of Eclipses published in 1887 by Oppolzer. The painstaking 
Viennese professor worked out the approximate paths and dates for 
the 8,000 darkenings of the sun that occurred between 1206 B. C. 
and 2161 A. D., to say nothing of the 5,200 lunar eclipses between 
1207 B. C. and 2163 A. D. Not all the eclipses listed in the canon 
are total; some are partial and others annular. In a partial eclipse 
the moon moves over only a portion of the sun’s disk and in an annular 
eclipse the sun appears larger than the moon, so that a ring (or annulus) 
of sunlight is not shut out. Approximately one-fourth of the solar 
eclipses are total; that is, about one every two years. 

At best the moon’s shadow on the earth is 163 miles wide, and it 
may run for about 8,000 miles over our globe. Thus an area of half 
a million square miles may fall under the shadow of the moon at an 
eclipse. Large as this seems to be, it would require 400 such belts 
to cover the earth. Therefore, unless you are an “eclipse chaser’’ 
you may not see the sun’s corona during your lifetime. 

This corona is the halo of pearly light seen around the sun only 
when the moon blots out its brilliance. There are many things yet 
to be learned about its true nature, but we do know that it does not 
behave as it was thought to back in 1778. On the 24th of June in 
that year Admiral Ulloa of the Spanish Navy saw it with “a rapid 
circular motion similar to that of fireworks spinning about its center.” 

About the first report of an eclipse is in the Chinese records. This 
occurred October 22, 2137 B. C. It was the custom then, as now, to 
meet this rare event with a proper reception. 
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An expedition then did not ‘‘observe’’ the eclipse, but protected 
the people’s mundane interests by frightening off the dragon that was 
(in their eclipse theory) swallowing the sun. Hsi and Ho, the 
astronomers royal, on this occasion were recovering from the effects 
of a big party and slipped up on the eclipse. But the dragon disgorged 
the sun without the benefit of their ministrations. Not only did 
they lose their prestige but they lost their heads as well. Nowadays 
the celebration is held after the eclipse and not before. There is 
much doubt about the date of the above happening, so let’s not 
inquire into it too deeply or we may spoil the story! 

Thales, chief of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, is supposed to have 
predicted the eclipse that stopped the battle between the Medes and 
the Lydians. This is perhaps the most famous eclipse in ancient 
history. Various dates have been suggested by students of astronomy, 
but the most generally accepted one is May 28, 585 B.C. Long before 
this date the Chaldeans knew that eclipses occurred in cycles of 18 
years 11% days. They called this period a “Saros’’ (repetition). 
So it 7s possible that Thales could predict the occurrence of a solar 
eclipse, even though many students doubt that he did. 

Thus eclipses come in series or groups. The recent one on June 8 
belongs in series 6. Such a family first makes its appearance as a short 
partial eclipse at either the North or the South Pole of the earth. Its 
next appearance, 18 years later, will be a little closer to the Equator 
and about one-third way around the earth to the west, because of the 
one-third day. After a dozen or so appearances the total phase enters 
the eclipse. Total eclipses then continue to creep either southward 
or northward, all the while occurring one-third way around the earth 
to the west, and getting longer and longer until the Equator is reached 
600 years or more after the entrance on our globe. In the same way 
they creep across the other hemisphere and disappear as they came, at 
the pole. All this takes about 1,300 years, and in that time there will 
be perhaps 75 eclipses. 

The series-6 eclipse first appeared at the South Pole as a short 
partial eclipse on June 14, 1360. The first total eclipse did not occur 
until January 17, 1703, visible down below the Antartic Circle. 

On May 6, 1883, this same eclipse appeared out in the Pacific 
Ocean where it could be seen only from a few coral islands. For the 
first time in history it was possible to photograph the corona’s exten- 
sions to greater lengths than the eye could perceive, the beginning of 
successful photographic work in this branch of astronomy. The 
weather was cloudy, but in a gap in the clouds the sun shone, only to 
be blotted out by the moon. The eclipses in this group were then 
showing their length. This one was of 6 minutes’ duration. In 1901 
this series-6 eclipse was visible in Sumatra on May 18, and here it lasted 
a half minute longer. A United States Naval Observatory expedition 
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came back with results, even though cloudy weather spoiled some of 
their work. 

The next appearance was on May 29, 1919, in South America and 
Africa, with a totality of nearly 7 minutes. Then the most recent one 
(on June 8, 1937), lasting 7 minutes and 4 seconds, was observed in 
Peru by the Hayden Planetarium Expedition. It is true that this 
eclipse was the longest for over a millenium, but at its next coming it 
will be even longer—by 2 seconds! And that will be on June 20, 1955. 
Then it will begin diminishing, and when we see it on June 30, 1973, it 
will have lost a second. About 2700 A. D. it will be only a partial 
eclipse at the North Pole. And a remarkable series of long eclipses 





Courtesy of Hayden Planetarium Grace Eclipse Expedition. 


THE ECLIPSE CAMERAS AT THE MARO STATION, PERU. 


Setting up and adjusting these instruments called for great precision. The clockwork in the foreground 
moves the cameras for the earth’s rotation. 


will come to an end. But if you must see a really long eclipse wait 
until July 5, 2168, and there will be an eclipse lasting 7 minutes and 
28 seconds, within 3 seconds of the all-time possible length. On June 
25, 2150, there is one running 7 minutes and 15 seconds. 

The eclipse of June 8, 1937, was heralded as the most remarkable in 
1,200 years. Its unusual duration recommended it to astronomers, 
but its path crossed the Pacific Ocean, and only at its two ends could 
it be observed from land. At the eastern end the sun would be so 
low as to discourage all but the most enthusiastic observers. Now 
that the event is over it is still ‘“‘the most remarkable eclipse in 1,200 
years.”” It has lived up to its reputation. 
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So far as I know, the weather was clear over the entire length of the 
path, about 8,000 miles. The National Geographic Society and 
United States Navy observed it in the early morning from Canton 
Island, out in the Pacific Ocean. The Franklin Institute and Prince- 
ton University observers saw it at noon in mid-Pacific. The Hayden 
Planetarium Grace Expedition was successful in Peru. 

Most eclipse students thought that the sun would be so low on the 
horizon in Peru that no satisfactory scientific program could be carried 
out. But they were wrong. They failed to take into account the thin 
air of the high Andes. 

With the sun low in the sky the sunlight is very yellow and unsteady. 
This is caused by the great amount of atmosphere in front of the 
camera, but at the altitude of Cerro de Pasco—14,500 feet—the air is 
so thin that no difficulties of this kind were experienced. At sea level 
the barometer stands at about 30 inches, but there in the Andes it 
dropped to 17% inches. This is only slightly more than half an at- 
mosphere. The lack of air also increased the intensity of the light 
and gave photographic exposures of greater depth than one would get 
at sea level. 

Dr. John A. Miller, the technical director of the Hayden Plantarium 
Expedition, after examining the plates says some are as fine as any 
that he has ever seen. He should know, since he is the dean of 
eclipse observers in the United States and will make the technical 
studies of the results. Not one plate that was brought back is poor 
enough to discard. Every one, and there are more than two dozen, 
is usable. 

The expedition was most graciously received by the people of Peru. 
To the Government officials, the Peruvian Eclipse Commission, 
and the commercial organizations who assisted in one way or another, 
is due a great deal of credit for their cooperation in making the work 
of the observers possible. 

The prospects of uncertain weather made it advisable to divide the 
personnel into five sections, located at various altitudes and in different 
climatic zones. As it turned out, every party had clear skies and 
brought back results. 

At the lowest altitude, near Trujillo, Dr. Clyde Fisher, leader of 
the expedition, photographed the eclipse with a movying-picture 
camera and a hand camera, each of which was equipped with a special 
long-focus lens. This location was considered by many to be a most 
unlikely spot. The fog that generally lies over this coast was believed 
to be a reliable curtain to shut out the sunset view—and the eclipse 
took place within a half hour of sunset. For 5 days before the day 
of the eclipse, however, clear skies were visible, and an excellent view 
was obtained on June 8. 
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Here also was Mrs. Isabel M. Lewis, who computes the eclipses for 
the United States Naval Observatory, with her camera making 
photographs. Despite the gloomy predictions of the weather man, 
Dr. Yamamoto brought his Japanese party to Trujillo to do spectro- 
scopic studies. And here, too, came Dr. Garcia, dean at San Marcos 
University, with a telescope and a party to use it. 

Higher up the ‘hill’ were Dana Bailey and Serge Korff. Dana 
Bailey, next year a Rhodes scholar at Oxford University, was sent on 
the expedition by the Junior Astronomy Club. This organization at 
the American Museum of Natural History promotes astronomical 
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Courtesy of Hayden Planetarium Grace Eclipse Expedition. 
LONG ECLIPSE CAMERAS AT CERRO DE PASCO, PERU. 


The photograph of the corona on page 683 was made with the camera in the foreground 


study among young people. Doctor Korff, of the Carnegie Institution, 
was invited as associate to the expedition. They were near Moro at 
an elevation of 2,400 feet and about 20 miles from the sea. Here a 
polar axis was set up to accommodate two long cameras. One of 
9-foot focus and the other of 7-foot length were used to photograph 
the sun’s corona. Their results were very good and are a credit to 
the skill and ability of both these observers. Mr. Bailey also obtained 
several very fine photographs of the eclipse in natural color. This 
party had selected another spot, but uncertain sky conditions induced 
them to abandon their old site in favor of what they thought was a 
better one. Both the old and the new locations were clear. 
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To reach their location on the western slope of the Andes it was 
necessary to climb over narrow winding trails. Mule trains trans- 
ported their heavy but delicate equipment over these rocky roads to 
the site. The polar axis referred to above is a heavy timber made 
parallel to the earth’s axis and caused to turn in the opposite direc- 
tion to that of the earth. This permits the camera to keep its “‘eye’’ 
on the sinking sun despite its motion through the sky. By this 
means “‘time’”’ pictures may be taken—some were as long as 24 
seconds. The very delicate extensions of the sun’s corona may thus 
be recorded on the photographic plate. These extensions are so faint 
that they cannot even be seen. 

Still higher was Mr. Hans Christian Adamson, who at Llanea, ele- 
vation nearly 12,000 feet, had charge of the radio broadcast. He, 
with Mr. William Perry, special feature announcer of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, described to the listening world the wonders of 
this sky spectacle. Natives gathered and gave color to the setting 
with their shouting and bell ringing. 

On top of the Andes, at Cerro de Pasco, elevation 14,500 feet, the 
writer with other members of the expedition photographed with two 
long cameras, one 7 feet long, the.other 11 feet. These great cameras, 
like those at Moro, were also mounted on a “polar axis.”” The lenses 
used were lent to the expedition by Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. The Sproul Observatory at this school is particularly 
well equipped to conduct eclipse expeditions. Their astronomers have 
gone to many places over the world to catch fleeting glimpses of these 
solar phenomena. Strange as it may seem, many things may be 
learned about the sun when it isinvisible. This mysterious corona can 
be seen only when the moon blots out the sun. The Peruvian eclipse 
of 1937 was longer than these events usually are. A two-minute 
eclipse is something to go half way around the world to see. This 
one was well over two minutes, and on the coast over three minutes. 

Miss Bennett, of the Planetarium staff, made visual observations 
while Mr. Charles Coles, chief photographer of the American Museum, 
made moving pictures of the corona. Mr. D. Owen Stephens, famous 
painter of astronomical subjects, here made several fine paintings of 
the spectacle. They belong to his sponsors, the Junior Astronomy 
Club, and will hang in the Planetarium. These works of art will there 
be a memorial to him because he never reached home, but died in the 
hospital at Panama on the way. His loss is keenly felt by all who 
loved him, and his beautiful paintings will long remind us of him and 
his contribution to the science. 

To insure against any failure due to cloudy weather, Maj. Albert 
W. Stevens, of the United States Army Air Corps, flew in a Pan 
American-Grace plane to an altitude of 25,000 feet, and there he caught 
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Photograph by W. H. Barton. Courtesy of Hayden Planetarium Grace Eclipse Expedition. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CORONA TAKEN JUNE 8, 1937. 


The pearly halo of light that surrounds the sun may be seen and photographed only at the time of total 
eclipse. It is to study this strange glow that astronomers travel great distances. 


movies and stills of the eclipse, the oncoming shadow, and so on. His 
pictures are striking and have all the vigor of the daring stratosphere 
photographer who took them. 

Photographs of great scientific value cannot be made from airplanes, 
but here in the thin, clear air very striking pictures can be taken. 
One of Major Stevens’ shots shows the oncoming shadow, and even 
though this dark belt is almost 150 miles wide the light at its edges is 
plainly visible. The plane was nearly 5 miles high; and out across the 
horizon this dark shadow, coming at the rate of almost 2,000 miles an 
hour, is an awe-inspiring sight, comparable to that of the eclipse itself. 
Such views are extremely valuable for bringing to the vast public who 
could not be present the feeling of this great and unusual spectacle. 

There are hundreds of pictures and thousands of feet of motion 
picture film to be studied, to be worked with, and to be shown to those 
who did not have the opportunity of visiting our good friends in Peru. 
Perhaps such pleasant contacts may be the philosopher’s stone that 
will perform the miracle of promoting mutual understanding and of 
cementing the peoples of the world in everlasting friendships. 
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BRAZILIAN SHOW WINDOW: 
EO DEn MNEI© TMOsOIZ DE FORA: 


VERA KEESEY 


Ix the United States a foreign visitor who sees only the territory 
between New York and Philadelphia sees only that. He can have no 
contact with southern, middle or western North America. In 
England, if he visits the southern section only, he can claim no 
acquaintance with the north. If he visits central China, he visits 
central China; south and north are closed books to him. Not so in 
Brazil. 

As if for the convenience of visitors who have but a few days to 
spend between ships in Rio, a cross section of Brazilian scenery and 
political, economic, and social life is presented within 100 miles and 
three or four hours. One can travel it comfortably by bus or car and 
return to Rio in asingle day. This is the area between Rio de Janeiro 
and Juiz de Fora. 

Such a traveler will not see, of course, great rivers like the Amazon 
and Parand, nor the endless reaches of forest, of pampas, of coffee 
country, of mines. But he will see a sample of Brazil’s many-angled 
agricultural life. He will receive a generous impression of the indus- 
trial development of the past few years. He will touch on phases of 
Brazilian history necessary to an understanding of the country and 
people. And he will pass through lowlands and highlands, hills and 
mountains as beautiful and as ugly as Brazilian scenery can be. 

This Brazilian show window really begins as one leaves Rio at about 
the point where Oswaldo Cruz Institute tops a hill on the right and, 
across a valley to the left, Fabrica Mazda, the factories of the General 
Electric Co. in Brazil, mounts another. In its own way, each of these 
organizations is representative of Brazilian scientific and industrial life. 

Oswaldo Cruz, an institute for the study and cure of tropical dis- 
eases, equals any laboratories of its kind in the world. Here serums 
for yellow fever, leprosy, and malaria are prepared and shipped to all 
parts of the country and researches of all kinds carried on, particularly 
on mosquitoes and other disease breeding Brazilian insects. Its 
museum is well worth a prolonged visit. Although from a distance the 
building itself looks like the fruit of a mesalliance between the Taj 
Mahal and a North American county courthouse, it is really Moorish 
in style, elaborately and intricately carved and decorated inside and 
out. 


1 Reprinted from the Brazilian American, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, for May 15 and 22, 1937. 
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The GE factories are typical of the plants of foreign industries in 
Brazil, training Brazilian labor in the routine of machine production, 
adapting Brazilian materials to the manufacture of modern products. 

Beyond these two marks, the road winds through valleys and up and 
down low hills which only 10 years ago were open country. Although 
nothing more than a simple, paved road, it is in itself significant. 
Road building usually comes last in Brazil. Steamers, railways, and 
plane service precede it. 

This road is now the reason why for miles into the country factories 
and street after street of new homes and shops accompany the route 
and in every direction more rows of new houses are going up along new 
streets. It is also typical of transportation development in Brazil. 

Forty years ago one reached Juiz de Fora by a devious and time- 
consuming route. First one traveled for an hour by steamer from 
Rio to the foot of the mountains. Then after a short walk, he reached 
a railway which after 45 more minutes pulled him to the top of the 
mountains and down to Petropolis. There he stayed overnight, leav- 
ing the next morning at 5 o’clock by stage and some 24 hours later 
reached Juiz de Fora. 

The small houses of industrial workers that line the way out of Rio 
are attractive in their pastel stuccos, with their climbing flowering 
vines and tiny plots of ground bright with more flowers and flowering 
trees. The little porches of many of them boast florid murals, vestiges 





A PORTION OF THE HIGHWAY BETWEEN R10 DE JANEIRO AND JUIZ DE FORA 


The highway, an amazing piece of engineering, is an impressive monument to the skill of Brazilian engineers. 
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DEDO DE DEUS, THEREZOPOLIS. 


of the days when Portugal transferred to Brazil her custom of facing 
outer walls with mosaics in colored tile. 

Pride of ownership is apparent in all of them, a pleasant contrast 
to the stark streets of industrial towns in the United States where 
rews of bleak identical houses reduce their inmates to the status of 
white mice. 

On the right, shortly, one passes a large new building with a statue 
of Christ before it and ‘“‘Abrigo Redemptor’ inscribed above the 
entrance. This is the Shelter of the Redeemer, opened Christmas 
Day, 1936, for Rio’s beggars. Here it is intended to confine sooner 
or later all those unhappy people who by force of inclination or cir- 
cumstances choose begging as a vocation. Medical care is provided 
for those who are ill and the beginning of a school for those willing 
to learn a trade. 

As the road winds back and forth, the miracle church of Penha is 
constantly in view on the left, a prim little two-spired rectangle topping 
the summit of a gigantic granite rock that rises alone out of the 
valley. It was built to commemorate the spot on which a man 
300 years ago was attacked at the same time by a snake and a 
scorpion. He cried to the Virgin for help and she, appearing in a 
vision, placed one foot on the snake, the other on the scorpion. 

Since then hundreds of miracles of healing have been credited to 
Our Lady of Penha. Formerly pilgrims climbed the 365 steps cut 
in the living rock to the doors of the church on their knees. Today 
that ordeal is forbidden, but annually, particularly during October, 
thousands of pilgrims continue to make the pilgrimage. 
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Near the foot of the rock is the chapel of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
where is an altar for those unable to make the climb and a shop where 
supplicants may purchase to present to the Virgin models of the 
afflicted parts they wish to have cured. Here the walls are lined 
with relics and testimonials of those who have been healed, some of 
them startlingly graphic. 

Of all the tales of miracles there, I like best the one of the cabinboy. 
The captain of a Brazilian ship threatened with disaster at sea vowed 
that if saved, he and his crew would climb Penha’s steps in a body, 
their boots filled with the ship’s dried peas. The ship was saved and 
the captain and crew toiled painfully up the steps. All but the 
cabinboy, who skipped nimbly up ahead of them. When accused by 
the captain of breaking the oath, he swore his boots were full of peas. 
They were, but he had taken the precaution of boiling them first. . . . 

A stop at the station which marks the boundary line between the 
Federal District and the State of Rio de Janeiro, and then one runs 
into a sample of Brazil’s low, flat, marshy land, scattered with trees 
and underbrush and vines, some in blossom. And then come the 
hills, higher and higher, and at last the slopes of the Organ Mountains 
with the crisp peaks of ‘““Dedo de Deus” (Finger of God) pressed 
against the sky to the north. 

The highway here becomes an amazing piece of engineering, hair- 
pinning back and forth and up and up. Sometimes several levels 
are visible at once. It makes one think in execution and beauty of 
vista of other mountain highways—the ascent from La Guaira, on 
the coast of Venezuela, to Caracas, the capital, for example, or the 
Columbia Highway in the Olympics of Oregon. 

Because of their experience in building railroads through forest- 
covered mountain ranges and jungles, bridging Brazil’s tangle of 
rivers, coping with rocks and soft soil, Brazilian engineers are said 
to equal in skill engineers of any other nation. Here they have also 
created by means of series of steps, built of stone imbedded in the 
mountain slopes, ingenious and often picturesque drainage sluices 
to carry the heavy rainwaters safely to the valley. 

The views as one mounts are magnificent. Mountains weave their 
cone-shaped peaks in a fantastic pattern against the sky, enclosing 
lower peaks, hills, and highway in a great bowl. In the course of a 
day they turn all colors, ranging through greens and browns and 
blues, grays, purples. On clear days Rio, 40 miles away, is visible, 
and beyond Rio the bay. 

Looking down as one reaches the upper levels, it appears that some 
unsung Canute must one day have succeeded in commanding a 
turbulent sea to stand still and then been unable to release it again. 
And, as would inevitably happen in Brazil, the trees took it over. 
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For here one sees a lavish sample of the millions of kilometers of 
forest that cover almost half of Brazil. Because of the abundant 
rainfall and kindly temperatures, it is a heavy tropical forest, though 
this is a subtropical region. Palms and pines, bamboo, various kinds 
of hardwoods, the spectacular ‘‘cecropia’’, with its silver-white leaves, 
looking from afar like a plum tree in blossom, and scores of other 
trees too numerous to be classified as yet, cover every foot like a 
deep-napped rug. 


SCENE ON THE ROAD 
WEST OF RIO. 





Courtesy of Munson Steamship Company 


And above mountains and trees, whether the day is blue or gray, 
the sky spreads a continuous pageant of color and light and foaming 
clouds. 

Anyone who scans these or any other forests in Brazil for glimpses 
of monkeys, jaguars, tapirs, snakes, and insects is doomed to a dis- 
appointment almost 100 percent perfect. And if, from this, he con- 
cludes that the tales of Brazil’s teeming animal life he absorbed so 
credulously in the States must be so much fiction, he will be, simi- 
larly, almost 100 percent wrong. 
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The apparent poverty of animal life, according to Bertha Lutz, 
Brazilian naturalist, is due paradoxically to the fact that ‘‘the spe- 
cies are so numerous and varied that animals are obliged to resort to 
every sort of device to guarantee their existence and perpetuation.” 

The majority, she says, are active only at night or during twilight. 
Others display themselves openly but with so true an imitation of 
inanimate objects or plants that they are practically invisible. Some 
insects look like twigs or bark, some butterflies resemble green or 
partly withered leaves. There are beetles that look like berries and 
spiders so canny as to disguise themselves in the colors of flower 
petals. 

In addition to monkeys and raccoons, many animals seek the 
trees—coatis, sloths, marsupials like the gambas and guicas, some 
snakes and lizards. Others, like the armadillo, some snakes and frogs, 
burrow underground. Still others—crocodiles and tortoises, for exam- 
ple—take to the rivers. Mr. and Mrs. Tapir and various forms of 
deer find life near marshlands safest. 

Delightfully visible, though, at certain seasons are great, vivid blue 
butterflies and flights of brilliant parakeets. 

Suddenly after one has wound back and forth on the highway for 
an hour or so, the road becomes a street and the street leads into 
the heart of Petropolis, the summer resort that once was to Brazil 
what Newport was to the United States. 

Petropolis takes its name from the Kmperor Dom Pedro II, who 
founded it about 1840 by making it his summer home from December 
to June. Naturally, the diplomatic corps of those days was quick 
to follow, establishing a precedent which the President of the Repub- 
lic and the diplomatic corps of today observe with enthusiasm. 

Twenty-four hundred feet above sea level, it hes in the valleys of 
three little streams which, through the efforts of gardeners and engi- 
neers, are now one of the charming features of the town. Their tree- 
lined banks are level with the road; their grassy slopes run down 10 
or 15 feet to pebbled channels where in dry seasons the waters flow 
dreamily along. 

Foot and other bridges cross them to cottages that might be used 
to illustrate fairy stories. Many of these bridges are still painted 
Petropolis red, a red-lead red that is very striking against the green 
of the foliage and soft-tinted walls. 

Two of these streams flow from opposite directions in the same 
street, unite in Dom Pedro II Square and continue through the town, 
picking up the water of the third stream on the way. Quite a respect- 
able river by this time, they run out into the country and tumble 
down the slopes in numerous rapids and waterfalls until they merge 
eventually with the brown waters of the Parahyba River. 
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THE MAYOR’S RESIDENCE, PETROPOLIS. 


Other streets suggest Long Island or Westchester towns, bordered 
as they are with the high walls of large estates or comfortable homes 
set in ample grounds. Here the various embassies spend the sum- 
mer, and families from the foreign colonies in Rio seek refuge from 
the heat. 

The working population seems to be largely German, and German 
names are frequent above shop doors. This is not strange, for 
Petropolis as a town was originally a German colony. In the time 
of the Emperor, a German ship was wrecked off the coast of Rio and 
he took the survivors up to the mountains and established them there 
on plots of land. 

Once extremely fashionable and gay, Petropolis’ haleyon days, like 
those of Newport’s, are over. ... Today the combination of 
diplomacy, foreign-colony summer residents, deliberately moving 
Germans, to say nothing of the Brazilians who move to a ‘‘dolce”’ 
rhythm of their own, gives the place, in spite of its clearer, cooler air, 
the somnolence and languor of an old college town. One expects to 
see swarms of freshmen in tiny caps moving toward the sweetshops 
and hear echoes of “Old Nassau” or ‘‘Cayuga’s Waters” drifting 
among the trees. Even to write about it makes one sleepy. 

The route from Petropolis to Juiz de Fora was once known as the 
“Unido e Industria” road and celebrated, among other things, for the 
fact that it was one of the first roads in the world to have a steam 
roller used on it. 
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It was on this road that the stage coaches rumbled along, drawn by 
four mules that were changed every eight miles. The old inns that 
served the travelers and the old tanques (water troughs) that served 
the mules are still doing duty along the way. 

This road also has another historic association. In 1888 when 
slavery was abolished, the slaves, believing that the major difference 
between a slave and a free man was that one worked and the other 
did not, promptly did not. .. . To give some of them a means of 
earning a living, the road was laid with metal. Today it is being 
widened and graded and repaved in various parts. Rough or smooth, 
it carries one through a country where the effects of slavery or rather 
of the abolition of slavery are still widely apparent. 

On every side hills from one hundred to a thousand feet in height 
roll away, leaving a narrow valley for which the tumbling stream, the 
railway bed, and the motor road fight for possession. Once these 
hills were covered with coffee trees and forest. Now they are bare 
except for a skin of tough grass, occasional flurries of outjutting rock, 
and in some places the criss-cross patterns of cattle trails. 

In the interval between trees and grass those hills were deep in 
coffee plantations, making this one of the richest coffee districts in 
Brazil. Frequently one can still see on the hillsides the broken lines 
where the coffee trees stood and occasionally, too, a clump of coffee 
erowing wild. ... 

What Brazil has been able to accomplish in less than 50 years, to 
me at least outdoes any of Penha’s miracles. And to do it in a world 
where established monarchies and republics are tiptoeing nervously 
through a bog of changing conditions, where technological develop- 
ment has far outdistanced even the most progressive nations’ capacity 
to assimilate is something else to think about... . 

Brazilian life goes on, taking, like the frog in the well, two leaps up 
and one back or the other way round, according to which school of 
Brazilian thought one encounters. 

In this valley of the Parahyba, it looks very much as if it were the 
two leaps up. For some distance out of Petropolis, new summer 
villas extend—all built within the last 3 years—and up every cross- 
road are glimpses of more. In the small valleys running away among 
the hills to the right, small towns of white houses center about new 
factories—textiles, soap, lard. 

And on the hills other things than grass are appearing: sugar cane 
and mandioca, rice and beans and sweetpotatoes, corn, pumpkins, 
and young groves of oranges and bananas. As the road runs further 
and the country becomes more isolated and lonely, groups of Holsteins 
and other cattle, knee deep in green, suggest the herds of from a few 
hundred to two and three thousand grazing somewhere in the hills. 
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Occasionally one meets a group of them going to market or into a 
little town to be shipped to Rio. First, a small boy, pasted to a horse, 
ambles into view, a red flag dangling from a stick in his hand. A few 
rods behind him the cattle crowd the road, creamy zebus with handle- 
bar horns and dewlaps waggling like old-fashioned jabots at their 
throats. Behind them ride two or three cowboys, smoking apparently 
in their sleep. 

All are indicative of the new fazendas opening up in this area and 
of the small farmers moving in. Their choice of location seems a 
happy one. The soil is fertile, rains fairly abundant and freight con- 
ditions perfect. Within three or four hours after fruits or vegetables 
are loaded on trucks they can be delivered in Rio’s markets or aboard 
ship bound north or south. 

Railroads are available here, too. In one town, Entre Rios, three 
sets of tracks run side by side; the Leopoldina’s narrow gauge, the 
Central’s standard gauge, and the ‘‘Auxiliar” of the Central. The 
slab-sided stations along the Leopoldina right of way appear a bit odd 
in this land that never sees snow until one learns that they were built 
by a Welshman who believed that what was good enough for Welsh 
mountains is good enough for Brazil’s. 

At Alberto Torres is the power-station of the Bond and Share Com- 
pany, which supplies power to Petropolis and to Nictheroy, across the 
bay from Rio. From here the enormous pipes, three black and twisting 
lines of them, accompany the road for 2 or 3 miles, looking like great 
welts laid on the tawny back of the soil... . 

Mules with basket panniers jiggle along the road behind dark- 
skinned cowboys whose big toes are hooked into stirrups shaped like 
meat choppers and apparently are sharp-edged. Smart closed cars 
pass with a swish and a choking cloud of reddish dust. 

And if this is a traveler’s lucky day, a high-wheeled primitive 
oxcart may emerge from the cloud, announcing its coming by a high- 
keyed squeak of solid wooden wheels. If it were not for the 1937 
license nailed proudly to its side, one might imagine he was meeting a 
straggler of the ancient Phoenician colony making a leisurely progress 
into Portugal. 

And then Juiz de Fora swings into view, an industrious little town 
to judge by the switching engines preparing to haul freight cars of 
produce down to Rio or up to Minas Geraes. But an open-faced shop, 
offering everything from ice cream shaped like a candle impaled on a 
stick for easy consumption to whisky, invites the traveler to forget 
the town. There while newspaper editors with portfolios and fazen- 
deiros with highly polished tan shoes and cowboys with neither port- 
folios nor shoes sip and gossip about him, he can fill his eyes with a 
series of fabulous murals, whose chief aesthetic value to their pro- 
prietor is that the artist was able to paint them all in one day. 
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Tue penitentiary system of Argentina deserves study because 
it is rapidly taking its place as one of the most humane and advanced 
systems in the world. At its present rate of progress it is likely to 
lead the way, and already it has gone much beyond most Kuropean 
levels. 

In the first place, by Argentine law, there is no corporal or capital 
punishment and no hard labor. Every convict works; but every 
convict, as we shall see, is paid for his work, and is taught to do 
something which will be useful to him after his release. Prison uni- 
form is about to be abolished, and there is nothing in prison regime 
which robs the convicts of their amour propre, their sense of personal 
identity and virility. 

So far as the city of Buenos Aires is concerned, these principles have 
long obtained. The National Penitentiary, the great jail on the 
outskirts of the city, must have been far ahead of its time when it was 
built 60 years ago. It is still a model in many respects. I have 
visited the whole of it and found an astonishingly well-organized insti- 
tution. Built on the traditional star pattern, with wings which go out 
to an octagonal boundary from a central hall, with wide gardens and 
sunlit corridors, the whole place is scrupulously clean; the air 
untainted either by odor or disinfectant; the cells large enough to allow 
each man a sense of personal seclusion; the food—as usual in Latin 
countries—better and more varied than in Nordic jails; the staff 
decent and sympathetic, the whole atmosphere cheerful. 

But more important, of course, than these more or less conven- 
tional and outward marks of efficiency are the principles which have 
gone to make them. These are owed in origin to two men, in main- 
tenance to a third: Antonio Ballvé, a clerk in the police department 
who raised himself to be director of this jail; José Ingenieros, the great 
Argentine psychologist whose fame has become international; and 
Juan José O’Connor, the present Director General of Penal Institutes 
of Argentina, for whom his office was created. 

The chief, and to us perhaps the most remarkable, of these principles 
is that which governs the system of labor. Every man must learn a 
trade, and before the choice is made for him he undergoes a psycho- 
pathological examination to determine the most suitable. 


1 Latin-American World, June 1937. 
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Printing is one of the Institute’s chief occupations, and printing of 
an extremely high quality. Most of the nation’s official publications 
are produced in these pressrooms, which have every kind of modern 
machinery. Convicts go out as skilled compositors, lithographers, 
and proof-correctors. . 

The bakery claims other inmates, and here some of the best bread 
and cakes in the world are made, and the hospitals of Buenos Aires 
are supplied from these ovens. Gardening is another occupation 
carefully taught, bootmaking another. Nothing unproductive, noth- 
ing humiliating. 

The National Penitentiary of Buenos Aires allows no work to be 
done for any private firm; all contracts are with the Government. 
This prevents a number of abuses, and gives no scope for unfair 
competition. But it does not lead to mere amateurism or slipshod 
work, for I have seen a 300-page report turned out in record time, most 
beautifully set up and printed, the entire work done by convicts. 

All convicts working are paid, but their earnings vary. The average 
would be in the region of a peso per day (about $0.28). Of this the 
largest proportion goes to the convict himself, while there are deduc- 
tions for the State, the man’s family, and for any indemnity for which 
he was made responsible at his trial. His own share he is allowed to 
spend on cigarettes, yerba mate (the local green tea), sugar, cocoa, 
sweets, and books. In his cell he has the means of brewing his own 
tea or cocoa, so that his earnings have a real and immediate meaning 
for him. His sense of dignity does not die under the discipline of the 
place. 

The Government has evidently been liberal to the National Peni- 
tentiary in the matter of paints and distempers. All the corridors 
have been painted by the convicts with fresh and pleasant colors, while 
every available cornice and corner have been decorated. Only a 
Latin could have the facility and interest to titivate the blank points 
of his jail with representations of his country’s flag or crude silhouettes. 
Yet there they are in profusion, elaborated actually in the men’s 
spare time. 

And the pictures! The oil paintings which decorate the walls! 
Every one is the work of a convict. There was no unrecognized 
master among them, no sentenced Gauguin or Van Gogh, but the 
intention and gusto were astonishing. Rustic comedy of a paisano 
being thrown from a lively Creole horse; gaunt portrait of San Martin, 
the national liberator, staring from his equestrian heights toward a 
shrunken version of the Andes—rural or patriotic motives nearly all. 
But the fact that these men should have bothered to paint pictures 
here, should have cared to decorate the background to their con- 
strained lives, is indication enough that they keep their self-respect. 
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So much for the National Penitentiary in Buenos Aires. The rest 
of the country presents a different case. Until 1925 the only quality 
expected of a country jail was security. There were 13 of these, and 
Dr. O’Connor, who visited every one of them in 1923, described them 
recently as centers of corruption and vengeance. This one man—he 
is of Irish descent and a true Argentine—set himself to combat a 
state of things in the interior which was in horrifying contrast to that 
of the capital. He found himself up against the traditional difficulties 
of delay and lack of funds, but eventually, in 1934, a national law was 
passed which created the office of Director General de Institutos 
Penales de la Nacién, and appointed Dr. O’Connor to it. He still 
had little public money to use, but he had authority. 

With the help of private persons, with small grants, by use of 
convict labor, he has succeeded already in replacing two of these jails 
by modern and model prisons run on the lines he has everywhere 
inaugurated. Eleven move of these are to be built, six of them being 
already under construction. All this in two years. He has every 
hope of completing the bulk of his program of construction before 
1940. 

And then? Itis doubtful if any country will have a more advanced 
and active prison system. Every convict in the country will be 
learning a trade; every one will be given a chance. Every one will 
be living in healthy conditions, well-fed, with his work paid and his 
morale maintained. And since the country has long had a most 
efficient system for young offenders, run on Borstal lines in its eight 
institutions, the project will be complete, so that it can grow as the 
country grows. And not the most indifferent European will be able 
to shrug away these efforts as mere new brooms, or fail to see that in 
one country of South America at least the penal problem is taken 
seriously and in many of its aspects solved. 
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FRESH AND DEEP SEA WATERS LURE FISHERMEN 
TO MEXICO 


DONALD B. CAMPBELL 


Editor, ‘““Mexican-American Commerce” 


Mexican waters have long been known to the deep-sea 
fisherman. The fresh-water fisherman, too, finds great sport in 
many of the lakes and streams, stalking with rod and fly the luscious 
black bass or the fighting rainbow trout. The latter fish will be 
more abundant within a few years, for the Mexican Government is 
busy stocking the cold rivers of the central area with millions of 
minnows. 

DEEP-SEA FISHING 

The great majority of fishermen devote themselves to the chase of 
the deep-sea dwellers, from the monster giant ray to the small but 
abundant and succulent mackerel. While good fishing may be had 
almost anywhere, up and down the Pacific or Gulf Coast, most 
expeditions start from harbors which are connected by rail or high- 
way with the City of Mexico and the United States, and which offer 
facilities, such as boats for rent, guides, tackle, and bait. Unless 
one has a private yacht, one will find out-of-the-way places difficult 
of access. Favorite starting pomts on the Gulf Coast are Tampico, 
Veracruz, and (less accessible) Puerto México. The Soto la Marina 
Coast, north of Tampico, is important commercially, supplying 
oysters to a cannery located in Ciudad Victoria, capital of the State 
of Tamaulipas. On the West Coast are Guaymas, Mazatlin, Man- 
zanillo, Zihuatanejo, and Acapulco, names for a fisherman to conjure 
with. Finally, there is the West Coast of Lower California, one of 
the finest fishing spots in the world, though unfortunately difficult to 
get to unless one enjoys a private means of marine transportation. 


TAMPICO 


Tampico, reached by rail and air, and less conveniently by road, 
is famous for its tarpon. Hotel accommodations are good, and 
equipment may be rented at reasonable rates. 


VERACRUZ 


Fishermen come to Veracruz by boat, plane, rail or automobile. 
Tarpon are caught in the surrounding waters. The tarpon season 


1 From Mezican-American Commerce, May 1937. 
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lasts from May to the first days of September and the best fishing 
grounds are the shoals and reefs of La Gallega, Isla Verde, Anegada 
de Afuera and Antén Lizardo. Tarpon are not so easy to catch as 
at the Panuco River (Tampico), for they must be caught in the open 
sea. Yellowtail are numerous and of great size. Mr. H. O. Johnson, 
secretary of the American Chamber of Commerce in Mexico, once 
caught a New England codfish in Veracruz waters. Authorities 
believe that a storm carried the unhappy fish down from the New 
England coast. Hotel accommodations are fair. 


PUERTO MEXICO 


The town of Puerto México has never been developed from a 
tourist standpoint. Accessible by rail and air, it would be interesting 
to the fisherman who speaks Spanish and wants to see the country. 
The Coatzacoalcos, one of the most beautiful rivers of the Mexican 
Gulf, runs through this port. There is a huge variety of game fish; 
tarpon, snappers (red and black) and snooks are caught. The 
Minatitlan distillery has a very good fishing ground there. 

The waters of the shallow Campeche bank, north of Progreso, are 
fishless. Some years ago a volcanic disturbance took place, releasing 
a chemical (thought by some to be sulphur) into the water and killing 
all the fish. Schooners from Mexico, British Honduras and the 
Antilles ply the waters of the Yucatan channel and the east coast of 





Courtesy of the author. 


A DAY’S CATCH AT ACAPULCO. 


Shark, marlin, and sailfish abound in the waters of the Pacific near this storied port. 
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Courtesy of the author. 


FISHERMEN ON LAKE PATZCUARO. 


Yucatan and Quintana Roo, but these places are difficult of access to 
the fishermen who cannot or will not take time out for adventure. 


GUAYMAS 


On the West Coast line of the Southern Pacific Railway, Guaymas is 
one of the finest and most convenient fishing centers in Mexico. 
Every facility and the best of service is to be had at the Playa de Cortés 
Hotel. 

The winter season at Guaymas (and other ports on the West Coast) 
lasts from Novenber 15 to March 31. The fish most often caught 
during this period are bass (white sea, rock and spotted rock), silver 
and gulf sea trout, and red snappers. During the summer season 
May 10 to September 30) the waters abound with swordfish, sailfish, 
mackerel, rooster fish, tuna, dolphins, giant rays, sharks, and a dozen 
or more others. The best season for sail- and swordfish is from the 
middle of April to the end of June, approximately. 


The biggest Guaymas swordfish, caught last season, weighed 518 
pounds. 
MAZATLAN 


This port is also on the Southern Pacific West Coast route, and has 
several hotels, of which the Belmar and the Central are the best. 
Fish caught on hook are mackerel, torito, shark, red snapper, black sea- 
bass, rock bass, rooster fish, sea cat, and sea trout. The rock bass and 
mullet, both very good to eat, are usually netted or trapped. Har- 
poons are employed in landing the giant ray, which ranges in weight 
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between 100 pounds and more than three tons. Boats may be rented 
for five pesos an hour; they carry as many as twenty-five passengers 
and tackle is furnished. 

MANZANILLO 


This is not a very good fishing ground, but get to Zihuatanejo, not 
far away, and if you are a real angler, you will stay there for good. 
Ask Zane Grey! The less said about the town the better, but the 
waters!—marlin, barracuda, sailfish, gallo, everything that pulls, 
and how! 

ACAPULCO 


Sleeping at the foot of the hills which surround its land-locked harbor, 
Acapulco is one of the most charming towns in Mexico and one of the 
most beautiful ports in the world. The majority of its people are 
lazy and good natured, living happily on bananas, coconuts, and tour- 
ists, who usually pay them twice the value of the trinkets they vend 
and thus contribute royally to the amenities of living in that sunny 
port. Probably no spot of the world outside the South Sea islands 
has so great a variety of sandy beaches. 

Some say that the Acapulco giant rays run a little larger than those 
caught in waters farther to the north. Sailfish and blue marlins, 
caught with a troll line or a rod and drill, are the finest in the world. 
Other fish found here are sharks (hammerhead and yellow tail), 
dolphins, the fighting rooster fish, sea tigers, and mackerel. 

If you wish to go with the famous Pancho Moreno, it will cost you 
four pesos an hour, including tackle and bait. Boats can be had as 
low as 2.50 pesos per hour. (The peso is now worth about $0.28.) 


PATZCUARO FISHER- 
MEN DRAWING IN 
THEIR NETS. 





Courtesy of the author. 
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A CATCH OF CATFISH 
FROM LAKE CHA- 
PALA. 





Courtesy of the author. 


FRESH-WATER FISHING 


The best black bass fishing in Mexico is found at Don Martin Dam, 
State of Coahuila, and many of the rivers and lakes of northern Mexico 
have been stocked with black bass from that place. The highway 
from Nuevo Laredo to Mexico City crosses many rivers rich in fish, 
chiefly the aforementioned black bass, pike, and catfish. 

Near Ciudad Victoria, State of Tamaulipas, is the Hacienda Santa 
Engracia, which can be used as headquarters for both hunting and, 
fishing. Don Pepe Martinez will gladly furnish prices of board, room 
and tackle at this hacienda, and the same will later be done by all 
hotels and inn proprietors, for it is planned to stock all rivers with 
game fish. 

Curiously enough, the mud-loving catfish, so relished in the United 
States as a table delicacy, is held in very low repute in Mexico. Only 
the poorer classes eat catfish; the buyer can name his own price. 
On the other hand, the black sea bass is not relished by San Francisco 
fishermen, but is considered a great delicacy by Mexicans, who have 
the saying, “‘De las carnes el carnero, de los pescados el mero”? (mutton 
is the best of meat, but black sea bass is the best of fish). 
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TRIPS FROM MEXICO CITY 


Within a few hours’ drive from Mexico City are two haciendas 
which maintain trout hatcheries. Fishermen may obtain licenses and 
bait at these places, and may fish in their waters, paying in accordance 
with the number ef pounds of fish caught. They are: Hacienda de 
Hueyapan, post office address, San Miguel Regla, State of Hidalgo, 
owner Don José Landero; and Texcaltenco, near Lerma on the Toluca 
Highway, in the State of Mexico. 


DON FELIPE, FISHERMEN’S FRIEND 


The patron saint of Mexican fresh-water fishers is Don Felipe 
B. Berriozdbal, chief of the Pisciculture Stations Division of the 
Mexican Government Fish and Game Department. At Almoloya 
del Rio, in the State of Mexico, Sefior Berriozdbal has established 
a hatchery with a capacity of one million fish annually. Begin- 
ning this autumn, from three to four hundred thousand minnows 
will be released each year into the waters of the Lerma River, which 
flows into Lake Chapala. Since more than twenty tributaries flow either 
into the Lerma river or Lake Chapala, this hatchery has been located 
where the most good will be accomplished. Minnows will be trans- 
ported to other cold water brooks, lakes and rivers in central Mexico. 

Another of Sefior Berriozdbal’s 
tasks is that of transporting small- 
mouth black bass from Lake Patz- 
cuaro to the lakes and rivers of the 
State of Morelos, and to the Rodeo, 
Tequesquitengo, Cuateteleo, and 
Temilpa Springs lagoons. Lake 
Zempoala, easily reached in a few 
hours by auto from: Mexico City, 
has been stocked with trout. 

Working with a small appropria- 
tion, Sefior Berriozdibal has accom- 
plished splendid results. It is his 
hope to establish fish hatcheries all 
over the Republic of Mexico and 
thus keep Mexican fresh waters well 
stocked with the best varieties of 
game fish. 





LAKE FISHING SENOR FELIPE BERRIOZABAL, CHIEF 
OF THE MEXICAN BUREAU OF 


Lake Chapala and Lake Pétz- PSHERIES. 


cuaro are good spots for black bass Senor Berriozibal has done splendid pioneer 
’ work restocking important lakes and rivers 


and furnish a livelihood for hundreds with fish. 
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Courtesy of the author. 


of professional fishermen. 


SQUEEZING SPERM 
FROM MALE RAIN- 
BOW TROUT AT AL- 
MOLOYA DEL RIO 
HATCHERY, STATE 
OF MEXICO. 


The Government Fish and Game Depart- 


ment is doing all in its power to stop the use of closely woven or coarse 


canvas nets. 


Since these omnivorous devices take in everything down 


to the tiniest minnows, their long-time effect on fishing of all kinds is 


little short of disastrous. 


FISH GLOSSARY 


The same species of fish may be known in different parts of Mexico 


by various names. 


The following glossary, through incomplete, 


gives the English popular name, together with Spanish names and 
the locality in which they are used: 


ALBACORE—albacore. 

Bass, Larce-Mouta Biack—rébalo 
(San Martin Dam). 

Bass, SmMAutt-MoutH Buiack—rébalo, 
lobina, piltontle (northern Mexico); 
trucha (PaAtzcuaro); lisa (Chapala). 

Bass, Rock—cabrilla. 

Bass, SEA—baya. 

Bass, SrotteED Rock—baya (Guay- 
mas). 

Bass, StRIPED—roncador. 

Bass, WHITE SEA—totoaba. 

Bonita—Bonita. 

BULLFISH—toro. 

CatrisH—hbagre. 

CoprisH—bacalao. 

Do.rHin—dorado. 

Hatisut—lenguado. 

HERRING—arenque. 

Giant Ray—mantarraya. 
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GrRovuPER, BLAcK—pargo mulato. 
GRouPER, ReED—pargo colorado. 
Buiack SEAa-Bass—mero, cherna. 
MACKEREL, SPANISH—SierrTa. 
MarLINn—pez espada. 
MoonrisH—palomita. 
Mu.Liet—lisa. 

Rep SnappER—huachinango. 
RoostgER FisH—gallo. 
SAILFISH—pez vela. 

Spa Lion—lobo marino. 
SHARK—tibur6Gn. 

Skip JAcKkK—harrelote. 
TarRpon—sabalo. 

TriGGER FisH—pez puerco. 
Trout—trucha. 

Trout, SILVER SEA—curbina. 
Trout, Gutr Sra—curbina golfina. 
Tuna—atin. 

YELLOW Tat~—yjurel. 


SOKY-TRUCKING IN PERU’ 


J@, 12, IARI 


(a5 
Youre never going to land here, are you?” ejaculated the 
mechanic. 

“Sure enough. Why not?” was the pilot’s reply. 

And he did; and in so doing wrote a new page in the aviation history 
of Peru. 

That was a red-letter day for gold-mining in the Province of Pataz 
when on December 28, 1935, Hugh I. Wells made his first landing 
on the rough gravel bed which les at the eastern end of Lake Pias 
in the heart of the Marafidn country. Wells was not drawing a bow 
at a venture. Previously, from the eyrie of a Curtiss Condor plane 
flying at an elevation of 13,000 feet, he had spotted the possibilities 
which the Pias gorge offered as a landing field. To make certain he 
had travelled for three days on mule-back from Huamachuco to the 
canyon of the Marafidn and climbed the steep upward slope which 
leads to the pocket wherein lies the lake. Two days sufficed to clear 
away the bigger boulders and uproot the undergrowth; and then the 
ereat venture was attempted and achieved without mishap. 

Today sky-trucking from Trujillo to Pias has become a common- 
place to pilots. More than 1,300 tons of mining machinery have 
been landed in the face of the ever-present conundrum of up-drafts 
and down-drafts, tailwinds and rain squalls. But however common- 
place the daily flights with an average load of some three and a half 
tons may be to the pilots of the Peruvian Condor Company, to the 
uninitiated it is in the nature of what Peter Pan would call “a glorious 
adventure’’. 

Weather conditions permitting (but they by no means always 
permit), the route from Trujillo to Pias is as fixed as that of the 
Central Railway from Lima to Oroya. In the language of the pilots, 
the passenger takes the Elevated at Trujillo, travels up Broadway 
(the Chicama valley), turns into 42nd Street at Pampas, and then 
goes straight ahead. The description helps to memorize the route 
in the case of those to whom the bewildering geography of the three 
cordilleras is a book which only the expert may read accurately. 
Beginners can only hope to spell it out letter by letter and still remain 
not much the wiser. It is only after a second or third flight and a 
jaunt around the adjacent mining camps that the full significance of 
what the Peruvian Condor Company has undertaken begins to dawn 
upon the mind. 

1 From The West Coast\Leader, Dec. 8, 1936. 
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«Courtesy of W. R. Grace and Co. 


THE PLAZA, TRUJILLO, PERU. 


Trujillo, founded by Pizarro in 1535 and named for his birthplace in Spain, was one of the most important 
cities in colonial Peru and is today the chief center in the northern part of the country. Sugar, rice, 
tobacco, cotton, coffee and grain are raised in the fertile valleys round about. 


For what they may be worth, here are some of the impressions of 
a first flight to that wild region wherein enterprising Peruvian mining 
companies have ousted the Humboldtian ‘‘beggar’’ from his “mountain 
of gold’”’. 


Six o’clock on a gray spring morning. The deep-blue Curtiss Con- 
dor sits nonchalantly on the ground, with its beak pointing to the 
east. The body is full to the brim with a mixed load of passengers 
and oddments. The passengers, for whom three wicker armchairs 
have been provided as space permits among the more important 
cargo, include the wife of a police sergeant stationed at Parcoy, four 
little children (all under the age of six), and an Indian nursemaid. 
Two other passengers are privileged to sit in the cockpit, one on a 
chair and the other on an upturned packing case. The cargo is as 
promiscuous as the crew. It includes corrugated iron sheeting, iron 
pipes, cement, a sewing machine, a radio set, a rubber tire, plumbing, 
and packets of fresh-baked bread for the camp at Retamas. 

The order is given, the engines are started up, the big bird runs 
rapidly up the field, turns around, tunes up, and then hops lightly 
off, heading straight for the sea. 
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Pilot E. R. Supple is at the controls. It is his 251st trip to Lake 
Pias and what he doesn’t know of the geography of the country is not 
worth knowing. Scarcely less important, he has a weather eye which 
can read unerringly the atmospheric conditions which lie ahead, over 
the menacing range of the western cordillera. 

Climbing steadily upwards, the plane wheels round over the bathing 
resort of Buenos Aires, soars back to Trujillo and then heads straight 
for Broadway. Broadway is better known locally as the Chicama 
valley, and the route follows in its early stages the line of the Trujillo 
Railway as far as its terminus at Pampas. At that point a turn is 
made to the right, and the plane commences its steady uphill road 
along 42nd Street. Leaving the little town of Usquil to the right, the 
western cordillera is crossed at its lowest pass (12,500 feet), with the 
Condor flying at an elevation of 14,000 feet. Sufficient clearance has 
to be allowed in order to face the ever-present menace of up- and down- 
drafts. These, as often as not, lift a plane as much as 200 feet up- 
wards, to drop it for a similar distance with a bump. On No. 29 of the 
Condor company there is a permanent souvenir of one of those bumps. 
On one occasion, a gendarme was travelling in the cockpit, rifle between 
his knees. A violent updraft was experienced while going over the top. 
The barrel of the rifle flew upwards, piercing a hole in the roof of the 





Courtesy of Pan American-Grace Airways. 


OVER THE ANDES BY PLANE. 


Passenger traffic on regular schedule over the great South American cordillera has been a commonplace for 
several years, and the adventurous “‘sky-trucking”’ of mining machinery is blazing swift air trails to regions 
far off the beaten track. 
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cabin; the down-draft brought the butt to the ground with a bump 
which made a deep dent in the steel floor. 

In cases when the weather is thick over the range, a wider upward 
circle has to be made before the pass can be hurdled. This in the rainy 
season is not infrequent. But in the gorgeous Indian summer which 
has latterly been prevailing in the sierra, cloudy mornings are com- 
paratively rare, permitting a bird’s-eye view of the ranges from the 
gleaming snow peaks of the Sierra Nevada on the southern horizon to 
the rugged fastnesses which lhe above Cajamarca. After passing the 
western cordillera, the country assumes a milder aspect. The central 
cordillera spreads out its tentacles in all directions, but the tops are 








Courtesy of Ynés Mexia. 


BUILDING A RAFT ON THE MARANON RIVER. 


The Marafion River, which rises on the eastern slopes of the Andes, is one of the principal affluents of the 
Amazon. 


green with a sparse vegetation, and within the folds of the mountains 
lie cattle pastures and cultivations of the hardier varieties of plant life. 
Innumerable hamlets are scattered through this district, connected 
by well-defined trails with the more populous centres. 

The most important town in the bowl of the central cordillera is 
Huamachuco, capital of the province of that name and, until sky- 
trucking came into operation, the depot for all supplies addressed to the 
gold regions of the province of Pataz. Designed to replace the former 
landing field at this point, a new field is now being laid out by the 
Condor company, which will permit the landing and taking off of planes 
carrying a maximum pay load. The town is connected by a fair 
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motor road to Cajabamba about 12 miles to the north and thence to 
Cajamarca. On a clear day both may be seen from the air while 
passing over Huamachuco. 

Some ten minutes after leaving Huamachuco behind, the town of 
Succha is seen on the left hand; but all eyes are intent on the Marafion, 
which now comes into sight. Not from the altitude of a sky-scraping 
place can the depth of the gorge be appreciated, nor the mighty force 
of the river in its torrential course to the Amazon be appraised. The 
river comes serpentining into view from the south and then continues 
in a straighter line on its long trail to the north, the soft brown waters 
standing out clear against the green bush. The Marafién was for- 
merly one of the many obstacles which had to be faced in man-hauling 
freight to the gold mines; but it was eventually overcome by the instal- 
lation of a cableway at La Vifia which is still used to a fair extent, 
although considerably less than in the past. 

A matter of seconds and the Marafién is lost to view. Ahead lies 
the vast massif of Conduringa, from which rises the Yuarayaco river, 
one of the three main sources of supply to Lake Pias. 

From a sightseer’s point of view the Trujillo-Pias air route is prob- 
ably the most spectacular in the world. But the most spectacular 
point in that spectacular route is reached when Lake Pias comes into 
view, its waters in the early morning hours gleaming a deep emerald 
green against the ochres and reds and paler greens of the mountains 
which enclose it on three sides. No wonder that on the occasion of 
the first flight Mechanic Peral exclaimed to Pilot Wells: “You're 
never going to land here, are you?”’ To the amateur eye it appears 
a sheer impossibility. Even though the plane has descended two or 
three thousand feet, from the maximum altitude reached in crossing 
the main cordillera, the lake still looks like nothing but a few inches 
of sea water at the bottom of a child’s pail. But the eyes of Andean 
sky pilots are other than those of the average man. They can mea- 
sure almost to an inch the space available for circling down and down 
towards the gravel bed which lies ahead. 

With a full load of about three and a half tons, it is necessary first 
to make the complete circuit of the gorge as far as the entrance to the 
Alpamarca valley at the eastern end. With a lesser load a more direct 
descentismade. But in either case the final sensation is reached when 
the water of the lake seems to slant steadily uphill until it stands as 

a curtain of green against the approaching plane. Then it flattens 
out again, and the Condor shoots arrow-like for the beach which lies 
ahead. 

The landing is made without a bump—a final miracle to complete 
the miracle of this inter-Andean flight. Bumplessly no less, the plane 
runs up the beach, swings round and comes to rest parallel to the 
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group of rustic huts which have come into existence since Pias became 
an “airport.’’ It is smoother going in a plane over the gravel of Pias 
beach than in a taxi over the cobbled streets of Trujillo. 

The hour is 7.25 A. M. The flight has lasted an hour and thirteen 
minutes. Trucks from Retamas and Aryabamba are awaiting to 
receive their share of the freight. While the operation of unloading 
is being carried out, passengers and crew hungrily devour, within the 
shelter of a reed hut, a breakfast of hot coffee, bread fresh-baked that 
morning in Trujillo, butter from the same source, and milk from 
Chicago. 





THE CHICAMA RIVER, DEPARTMENT OF LA LIBERTAD, PERU. 
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TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND COSTA RICA 


The trade agreement between the United States and the Republic 
of Costa Rica, signed at San José on November 28, 1936, went into 
effect on August 2, 1937, a month after it was proclaimed by Presidents 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Leén Cortés. This was the sixteenth 
agreement to take effect under the Trade Agreements Act of June 
12, 1934,! and the ninth with a Latin American country, the others 
being with Cuba, Brazil, Haiti, Colombia, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, and El Salvador. The agreement provides for reciprocal 
tariff benefits designed to stabilize and improve trade relations between 
the two countries, and, in common with other trade agreements 
provides for unconditional most-favored-nation treatment. The 
tariff advantages granted by Costa Rica affect 41 tariff items, with 
duty reductions on 30 and assurances against increase on the 11 
others. Over 200 individual agricultural products, including proc- 
essed foodstuffs, and manufactures, including lumber, are affected. 
In turn the United States gave assurance to Costa Rica that coffee, 
cocoa beans, bananas, plantains, cabinet woods in the log, raw deer- 
skins, turtles, balsa wood in the log, and raw reptile skins will con- 
tinue on the free list during the period the agreement is in force 
while the rates specified in the agreement for pineapples, guava and 
mango pastes and pulps, prepared or preserved guavas, and dried 
bananas will not be increased during the life of the agreement. 
Approximately 99 percent of the United States imports from Costa 
Rica were already entering duty free before the agreement was signed. 

The general provisions of the agreement safeguard the above 
reciprocal tariff benefits against impairment through quota limitation 
of imports, exchange control discrimination or differential internal 
taxes, and also establish important principles affecting not only the 
products enumerated but each country’s entire trade relations with 
the other. Subject to the provisions of certain articles permitting 
earlier termination under certain circumstances, the agreement will 
remain in force for an initial term of 3 years, and if not then terminated 
by advance notice of 6 months, it will remain in force thereafter 
subject to termination on 6 months’ notice. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF VENEZUELA 


In his address to the National Congress of Venezuela on April 29, 
the opening day of the regular 1937 session, President Eleazar Lopez 


1 See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, November 1934, pp. 780-86. 
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Contreras called for renewed efforts in the “‘development of those 
democratic forces which urge the nation resolutely forward on its 
march toward more prosperous days.’’ He also urged the legislators, 
who he said were well acquainted with the actual needs of every 
section of the Republic, to take prompt action in studying and solving 
their most pressing problems. Following a brief introduction, the 
President reviewed in general terms the accomplishments of his 
administration, leaving most of the details regarding facts and 
statistics to the individual reports of the various members of his 
cabinet. 

The Interior.—Under the present constitutional regime, this ministry 
has found fertile soil for its many projects and activities; cordial 
relations have been maintained between Federal and State govern- 
ments; the Judiciary, ‘‘entrusted with a mission of social equilibrium 
and justice,” has functioned with the absolute independence that the 
law prescribes; and relations between State and Church have been 
characterized by mutual understanding and respect, with strict 
observance of the Ley de Patronato Eclesidstico which regulates them. 
The organization of a national police force has been justified by the 
results obtained so far in the maintenance of peace and order; while, 
in the matter of prison reform, the ministry “has taken effective 
measures to remedy a deplorable state of affairs, with a view to an 
adequate operation of services which seek the moral rehabilitation 
and the physical improvement of those condemned to prison.” 

The National Labor Office, which was formerly under the juris- 
diction of the Ministry of the Interior, has been active in the solution 
of labor conflicts and its work was singled out for Presidential indorse- 
ment as an essential prop to the platform of social action advanced in 
the Administration’s general program. So greatly increased was 
the activity of this and affiliated agencies that they were merged with 
the Department of Communications, now renamed Ministry of Labor 
and Communications. ‘‘All of these measures’’, says the President, 
‘demonstrate the interest of the Government in guaranteeing freedom 
of labor, and its determination to reach, through a just interpretation 
of the rights and duties of the employed, the highly patriotic goal of 
increasing the public wealth and improving the lot of the individual 
and of the community.” To supplement this governmental action 
for a gradual betterment of living conditions in Venezuela, President 
L6épez Contreras reports that the sum of 624,609 bolivares was spent 
for social welfare purposes through the year 1936 and up to March 
al, 1937. 

Relief work in the different States of the Republic received much 
needed stimulus from an increase in the property tax revenues allotted 
to the States, to the Federal District and the Territories, from 12 
percent—the amount set in the original budget figures—to 20 per- 
cent of the total revenues of the past fiscal year. This strengthened 
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the economic structure of the States and allowed them to augment 
their public works and to carry on many useful activities. The 
States likewise profited to the amount of 931,216 bolivares from tariff 
exemptions in connection with certain projects, and 6,579 bolivares 
for exemptions granted to several welfare institutions. These sums 
were in addition to the 13,352,942 bolivares included for this purpose 
in the national budget. 

Foreign Affairs —The international and economic policies carried 
out by the ministry have tended, respectively, to offer an effective 
contribution to good understanding and peace between nations, and 
to keep the old as well as secure new markets for the products of 
Venezuelan agriculture and industry. The newly created Office of 
Inter-American Relations, charged especially with the study of con- 
tinental problems, has been very helpful in increasing Venezuela’s 
intellectual and commercial interchange with other countries; and 
the part played in the Buenos Aires Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace evoked expressions of satisfaction on the part of the Chief 
Executive. 

In the course of the past year, work has proceeded on the technical 
survey preliminary to a final determination of the frontier with 
Colombia. A number of commercial agreements have been concluded 
recently in order to ‘“‘make the foreign trade of the Republic conform 
to present economic conditions and to the measures of planned 
economy taken by several nations of the world, as well as to regulate 
commerce with neighboring countries.” 

Treasury—There was considerable improvement in the general 
economy of the country during the year. Imports amounted to 
211,590,300 bolivares,? representing a 27.5 percent increase over 
those of the previous year, the latter not including gold currency im- 
ported by the national government. Exports were valued at 
768,462,869 bolivares, including petroleum and its by-products, 
which accounted for a total of 684,225,895 bolivares. Of the latter 
amount, it is estimated that 125,000,000 bolivares were returned to the 
country in the form of taxes, salaries, daily wages and other expenses 
of the exporting companies, producing a net profit to the country 
of about 18 per cent of the total proceeds of the petroleum industry. 

Government revenues also reveal the extent of economic improve- 
ment. They reached a total of 216,242,325 bolivares (not including 
coinage of metals), or 29,866,156 more than the preceding year. In 
attending to the urgent needs of the nation, the Executive disbursed 
257,378,170 bolivares, which produced a deficit for the year of 
36,585,845 bolivares; but this deficit never represented a national debt, 
for it was met from the reserve fund which, on April 15, amounted to 
70,892,313 bolivares. To this reserve fund should be added 21,734,210 
bolivares deposited with the Bank of Venezuela to the order of the 


2 Annual average rate of the bolivar for 1936 was 3.92 to the dollar. 
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Government, and 2,745,920 dollars deposited in New York, proceeds 
from taxes on hydrocarbon concessions which as yet have not been 
transferred to the Treasury pending final action on liquidation 
vouchers. 

The Administration has been working intensively on the formula- 
tion of fiscal reforms, one of the main features of its general program. 
Equitable taxation; the adoption of reasonable economic programs; 
the strengthening of the bolivar’s purchasing power; and the estab- 
lishment of credit institutions to stimulate national progress, are 
among the various matters which now engage the Government’s 
attention, and are expected to be the subject of important legislation 
once the necessary research work and study are completed. 

Promotion.— After a word of praise for the invaluable aid of the 
Army in the defense of democratic institutions, the Chief Executive 
summarized the vast activities undertaken by the Ministry of 
Promotion. A rational and scientific program has been devised to 
foster the general industrialization of the country, ‘‘paying particular 
attention to small industry, so sadly neglected in the past, while 
proceeding, with a liberal point of view, to bring about a reorganization 
of large industry.”’ The principal aim of this program is to create a 
national market by preventing. the exportation of large sums to 
purchase articles easily produced in Venezuela. To this end, the 
President should be given power to exempt from duty all machinery 
and tools used in industry, especially agriculture and mining; to 
refund duties paid on raw materials used in Venezuelan factories, 
whenever justified by circumstances; to grant credit facilities and give 
assurances to private capital engaged in the development of mining and 
other industries, and to lend direct and effective aid to such firms 
as desire to establish and develop industrial and mining banks. He 
recommended that all future petroleum concessions, instead of granting 
the right, impose upon the concessionaires the obligation to set up 
refineries within the country; and that the Government seek a greater 
share in the industry’s profits, reducing or even eliminating existing 
taxes, while increasing the maximum royalty paid to the nation. 

Among the projects proposed by the Administration in its general 
plan to improve the nation’s economy, President Lopez Contreras 
mentioned the drafting of a geological map of the country; a census 
of the principal mineral deposits; the establishment of mining schools 
and laboratories; the encouragement of cooperative organizations 
among miners; the centralization of statistical services; and the early 
organization of a mining bank. 

The problem of inadequate housing facilities for the working classes 
is being met with the aid of funds transferred to the Labor Bank. 
So far, land has been purchased in Caracas, Maracaibo and San 
Cristobal, and plans are now under way to build modern homes for 
the working people of these cities. 
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Public works.—The Ministry of Public Works performed its social, 
administrative and technical duties under the Administration Plan, 
its accomplishments being reviewed in a special report issued by that 
executive department. Water supply systems have been almost 
completed at Turmero and Cagua, and work is proceeding satisfac- 
torily on those at Puerto Cabello, Cumana, Maiquetia, Guatire, Coro, 
La Guaira, Giria, Colén, Yaritagua, Ciudad Bolivar and San An- 
tonio del Tachira. Sanitary conditions have improved in Caracas 
through construction and repair of sewers; eight and a half miles have 
been added to the drainage system of Valencia; and surveys are now 
being made for the construction—to start next year—of the sewer 
systems in Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, Barquisimeto and Ciudad 
Bolivar. Eleven of the 18 wells which are to provide water for the 
Maracaibo water works have been drilled. 

Welfare institutions have specially benefited from the active and 
diligent work of the Ministry. Buildings already in use are the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, the Red Cross Building, and the first section of the 
Home for the Aged, all in Caracas. Important repairs and modifica- 
tions have been made on Vargas Hospital and the Anti-Cancer Insti- 
tute. Similar work has also been done in cities and towns of the 
interior. 

The Central Railway of Venezuela, which had been practically 
abandoned, was acquired by the Government without expense as 
a result of a simple administrative procedure, and it should be in 
good working order within a short time. Shipping facilities will be 
greatly increased, the President promised, with the modernization of 
the port of La Guaira, a task which the Government began immedi- 
ately upon recovering, through purchase, the concession held there 
for many years by a private concern. Furthermore, the work now 
being done at Puerto Cabello will enable this port, in a few months, 
to play the important part which, by reason of its geographical 
location and its natural advantages, rightfully belongs to it. 

Aviation has benefited from the construction or improvement of 
airdromes in the states of Faleén, Tachira, Zulia, and one near Puerto 
Cedenio, a village founded recently at the point where the Meta river 
flows into the Orinoco. This is one of several colonization centers 
being developed along the Brazilian and Colombian borders as a 
means of establishing closer relations with these neighboring countries 
as well as of facilitating the exploitation of the rich natural resources 
found in those regions. 

A project which the administration of President Lopez Contreras 
is working on diligently is the construction of the model city known as 
Ciudad Ojeda, which is to have, in addition to modern workingmen’s 
homes, all the public buildings, sanitary services, and other con- 
veniences which will make for better living conditions among a large 
eroup of the nation’s workers. 
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Education.—The Government felt obliged to proceed in educational 
matters along two parallel lines: the creation of new services and 
organizations, in accordance with the most pressing cultural needs of 
the country, and the technical improvement of procedure and 
methods. In listing the accomplishments of the year in education, 
the President included the following: the establishment of 694 new 
schools, with a total increase of 1,178 teachers; the opening of the 
first school lunch rooms; the creation of the National Pedagogic 
Institute; the free distribution of more than 100,000 textbooks; the 
founding of commercial schools in important cities throughout the 
Republic; the reorganization of the Music School, the School of 
Sculpture, and of the National Library; the installation of the Boli- 
varian Museum in its own quarters and the beginning of construction 
of new buildings for the Fine Arts Museum and the Natural History 
Museum respectively; the completion of the new building for the 
University of Mérida; preliminary studies for opening the University 
of Zulia, founded by a decree of the National Congress; the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of Culture and Fine Arts in the Ministry of 
National Education; scholarships for primary, secondary, normal, 
university, and fine arts students; reorganization of the primary and 
secondary teaching staff, on the basis of efficiency and experience; 
vacation courses, post-graduate courses, and the Seminary of Tech- 
nical Inspectors, to begin the modernization of educational methods; 
and for the same purpose, new curricula and adequate regulations of 
existing laws. 

Plans for the coming year include the establishment of new normal 
schools, especially in the interior, and of rural missions, which will 
both keep teachers informed of educational trends and promote 
economic, social, and sanitary improvements in small towns; an 
increase in the number of school lunch rooms and the establishment 
of vacation camps; and the presentation to Congress, after a year in 
which necessary changes have been studied on paper and in practice, 
of new laws intended to supply Venezuelan youth with true education, 
instead of mere teaching. 

Public health and social welfare.—One of the first measures taken 
by the ministry was the holding of competitive examinations for 
public health officers. The ministry has also undertaken a health 
education campaign, which has made itself felt in all parts of the coun- 
try and is gaining increasing support among the people. 

This public health crusade is serving as a guide for private initia- 
tive. Dispensaries and other organizations for the treatment and 
prevention of diseases taking a large toll of the inhabitants have been 
organized. The care of mothers and children is a subject: receiving 
special attention, and praiseworthy private undertakings in this 
direction are being aided by the government. 
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Agriculture.—-The Ministry of Agriculture, created a separate 
cabinet department by law of February 25, 1936, was established 
to foster and modernize all activities relating to agriculture, cattle 
raising, and forestry. 

Courses are now available in the theory and practice of agriculture, 
livestock breeding and veterinary science, while research and the 
spreading of information about agriculture and livestock are being 
actively carried on. The free distribution of seeds and the establish- 
ment of experiment stations for different crops, model farms, and a 
consultation service on problems relating to agriculture and cattle 
raising have been very useful. Fishing has been encouraged by the 
establishment of the Fishing Credit Bank, to give financial aid to small 
enterprises in that field. 

From the establishment of the ministry until April 29, 1937, the 
Government spent 21,477,457 bolivares in bounties on fruits and other 
national products exported. Through the Agricultural and Livestock 
Bank farmers have been advanced a total of 5,000,000 bolivares for 
their agricultural needs, and a like sum was appropriated for the 
ordinary operations of the bank. The bank has also been authorized 
to lend money on coffee, cotton, and other crops. 

In following its policy of aiding private enterprise, the Government 
has offered technical and financial aid to associations of cattlemen and 
of growers of cacao, coffee, and sugarcane. To stimulate coffee 
production in Venezuela and increase foreign markets for that com- 
modity, the National Coffee Institute was created. 

Labor and Communications.—President Lépez Contreras reminded 
members of Congress that the National Labor Office had recently been 
united with the Ministry of Communications, the new organization 
being known as the Ministry of Labor and Communications. The 
change will make it possible to introduce noteworthy improvements in 
this branch of public administration, and the recently created Labor 
Bureau of the Ministry has many changes under advisement. 

All branches of communication have been stimulated during the past 
year; this has been especially true in the field of civil aviation. The 
Government has purchased five modern planes, modified and extended 
routes (the service to Porlamar, on the island of Margarita, was opened 
only the day before the President delivered his message), and estab- 
lished an international route between Maracaibo, Aruba, Curagao, 
and La Guaira. The badly needed parcels post service has proved 
of great benefit to the public. The telegraph lines have been greatly 
increased and the service improved. Private radio research has been 
encouraged by permitting the installation of experiment stations. 
The Government owns four radio telephone stations and is considering 
the establishment of public services from Caracas to Maracaibo and 
to Porlamar, and of a national broadcasting network, preferably for 
educational purposes. 
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In closing, the President spoke of visits he had made during the past 
year to different parts of the Republic in which he became acquainted 
from personal observation with actual conditions and the problems 
most urgently in need of solution. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF CHIrE 


Addressing the Chilean Congress elected last March, President 
Arturo Alessandri delivered last May 21 a lengthy and detailed report 
of the activities of his administration during the last four years. Along 
with the restoration of democratic government the financial and eco- 
nomic reconstruction of the country has been the main objective of the 
Alessandri administration. Recalling the conditions of the country 
four years ago, the President said that when he took office there were 
budget liabilities totalling 1,060,000,000 pesos, while the estimated 
revenue amounted to only 540,000,000 pesos. ‘There were a deficit of 
422,000,000 pesos carried over from previous administrations, a float- 
ing debt of 356,000,000 pesos, and short term obligations contracted 
in 1931 for the construction of the ports of Iquique and Antofagasta, 
which amounted to 1,090,000 pesos gold. Not only the national 
finances but the entire economic life of the country presented a bleak 
outlook. The manufacturing industry lagged heavily, the nitrate 
plants had closed, mining production had all but ceased, agricul- 
ture was undergoing the greatest crisis in the history of Chile, ships 
remained laid up in ports for want of freight, trade languished for lack 
of buyers, the coal mines had reduced their output to a minimum and 
an army of unemployed showed their misery and hunger everywhere. 

Today the picture is brighter. During the past four years the 
budget has not only been balanced but has registered a surplus, and 
the President is determined that this year’s budget and the one for 
1938, the last of his administration, shall also close without a deficit. 
The 442 million peso deficit and the 365 million peso floating debt have 
been wiped out. Suitable terms were arranged for the payment of the 
short term gold debt and amortization is being made punctually. 

The foreign debt, amounting to 450 million dollars on December 31, 
1934, is being serviced with the State revenues from nitrate and copper, 
in accordance with law no. 5580 of February 1, 1935. The bank in 
charge of amortization received $4,128,251 in 1935 and $4,919,574 in 
1936 for service of the debt. In accordance with the law half of these 
amounts were allotted to the payment of interest each year and half 
to the amortization of the debt through purchase of bonds in the 
open market. Bonds of a nominal value of about $31,000,000 were 
purchased during the two years, the debt being reduced to $406, 000,000 
on December 31, 1936. The sum devoted to interest payments Tast 
year permitted a rate of 0.475 percent per annum and for this year 
one of 0.605 percent. British holders of Chilean bonds accepted this 
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plan of service in its entirety but it has met with resistance on the 
part of other bondholders, the President stated. The amount of the 
bonds whose owners have accepted the plan is about one third of the 
total outstanding. ‘I should make it clear,’’ President Alessandri 
said, ‘“‘that the provisions of the law for the resumption of service on 
the foreign debt will under no circumstances be modified, since that 
would be equivalent to altering the conditions agreed to with the 
bondholders who have accepted this law.” 

Not only have national finances been set in order but taxes have 
been reduced by 100,000,000 pesos. 

Economic recovery has surpassed the peak years of 1927-29. The 
industrial production index is about 40 percent above the average for 
those years, increases in production being especially noticeable in 
footwear, cotton textiles, electric power, cement, and paper.’ Although 
the amount devoted to building in 1936 was smaller than that spent in 
1935, since in the latter year the law exempting new property from 
taxes if built within three years after its promulgation was still in 
effect, nevertheless it equalled the 1929 figure. Mining has flourished 
in all its branches, bar copper production having reached in the first 
quarter of 1937 the highest figure in the history of the country. Agri- 
culture is experiencing a boom; grain, vegetables, and other crops have 
been noticeably larger in comparison to those in years prior to 1933, 
thus permitting exportation on a large scale, although this has been 
restricted in some cases to insure the satisfaction of domestic needs. 
Since agricultural exports last year accounted for about 20 percent of 
the total export trade, agriculture may be counted upon to supply an 
increasing percentage of the foreign exchange needed by the country 
for the payment of its purchases abroad, which today for the most part 
is met from the proceeds of mineral exports. 

Improved economic conditions have reacted favorably upon trans- 
portation. Thus, coastwise shipping in 1936 was 20 percent higher 
than in 1929. Railway freight figures for last year were only slightly 
below the record figures of 1929, while the actual number of passengers 
carried was even greater. The maritime movement in the ports of 
the country has also continued to improve and if it does not yet 
surpass the figures for 1929 and 1930 it is because general conditions 
in foreign trade are not as favorable as in those years, especially in the 
case of nitrate exports. 

Foreign trade, however, has shown a continuous improvement since 
1933. Imports have increased steadily from 182 million gold pesos 
in that year to 242 millions in 1934, 304 millions in 1935, and 347 
millions in 1936. Although the volume of foreign merchandise im- 
ported is still far from the high levels reached during the years of 
economic expansion the figures are significant if it is remembered that 


1 See ‘‘Chile and its Progress in Manufacturing”’, BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, June 1937. 
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the country at the present time has to pay cash for its purchases 
abroad and now produces many goods formerly imported. 

“Sheltered by an adequate protective tariff,” the President said, 
“the growth of our manufacturing industry is becoming more marked 
every year. A total of 18 million pesos’ worth of manufactured prod- 
ucts was exported from Chile in 1936, an increase of a million pesos 
over the previous year.’’ The protective policy of the Chilean Govern- 
ment tends mainly “‘toward the application of low duties on raw 
materials and machinery, save in cases where the raw material can 
stand a heavy duty for revenue only.’”’ The bonded warehouse 
system is also said to have permitted the establishment of numerous 
industries which otherwise could not compete successfully in foreign 
markets. ‘The protection of national industry by means of a simple 
increase in duties on the import of foreign products of a similar nature, 
is on the other hand a measure which has been carefully applied on 
account of its effects on consumption and on our trade with foreign 
countries.”’ 

Exports during 1936 amounted to 562 million gold pesos, or 89 million 
more than in 1935. The improvement in foreign trade increased 
during the first quarter of 1937, exports and imports totalling 285 
million gold pesos and 85 million gold pesos, respectively, as compared 
with 168 millions and 79 millions during the corresponding period last 
year. Agricultural exports amounted to 24 million gold pesos, this 
being the highest figure for the past five years, despite the fact that 
it has been necessary to forbid the exportation of certain prime neces- 
sities, such as wheat, on account of a crop shortage. 

The activities of the nitrate industry continued to show a normal 
development, both at home and abroad, under the law which reorgan- 
ized the industry in 1934.2, The Nitrate Sales Corporation has been 
able to meet competition with low prices in spite of the natural rise 
in production costs due to wage increases and higher prices for goods 
used in the manufacture of nitrate, such as fuel, spare parts, and 
machinery. Old nitrate plants which had been practically abandoned 
for the last 17 years have been brought into production again, plants 
of the Shanks type now producing nitrate of a higher quality than in 
former years. The cartel signed with European synthetic producers 
in 1935 has functioned without difficulties. In spite of trade barriers, 
sales of nitrate have shown a progressive increase as compared with 
the nitrate year 1933-34; they were 24.7 percent higher in 1934-35, 
31.7 percent in 1935-36 and an estimated 40 percent in 1936-37. 
Production has increased accordingly and is today more than 750,000 
tons per annum above the 1933-34 figure. There are now 57,500 
persons making a living out of the nitrate industry in the northern 
provinces and the very marked labor shortage there is compelling the 


* See “Chile Revamps the Nitrate Industry”, BULLETIN, May 1934. 
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transfer of men from other extractive industries. Several projects 
for the improvement of labor conditions among nitrate workers are in 
the course of execution, representing an investment of more than 15 
million pesos. The average wage paid by the industry in 1935 for 
an 8-hour day was 16.30 pesos, while living costs stood at 5.42 pesos. 
In 1936 the average wage was 17.58 pesos and the cost of living 6.10 
pesos. The total wages paid by the industry last year were 120,910,- 
000 pesos. Chilean products, especially coal, purchased by the 
industry continued to increase. The profits of the Nitrate and Iodine 
Sales Corporation were 2,153,756 sterling pounds in 1934-35 and 
2,123,738 in 1934-385. Despite strong competition, iodine sales 
increased 59 percent as compared with those for 1934-35. 

The volume of banking operations, the formation of new enter- 
prises, and the amount of insurance written are also signs of economic 
prosperity in Chile. On December 31, 1932 deposits in Chilean banks 
totaled 1,627 million pesos, rising to 2,523 million pesos on March 
31, 1936 and on March 31, 1937 they stood at 2,750 million pesos. 
On the other hand, bankers’ advances on the three dates above 
mentioned amounted to 1,351, 2,183, and 2,331 million pesos, respec- 
tively. Asin previous years, there has been continued interest in the 
creation of new enterprises; 23 new corporations were formed last 
year with a total capital of 91 million pesos, while new limited liability 
companies totalled 520 with a capital of 144 million pesos. Adding to 
these figures the increases in the capital of existing corporations and 
companies, the total capital issues for the year amounted to nearly 
400 million pesos. The capital and reserves of insurance companies 
show a considerable increase over 1935, as well as the insurance written 
on life, goods and property. 

There has been a considerable improvement in wages, 1, 262 million 
pesos having been paid in 1936, or more than double the wages paid in 
1932 and nearly 50 percent above the average for the years 1927-29. 
Unemployment has disappeared entirely and the few persons who 
appear at the unemployment offices looking for work do not exceed 
the normal figures during any period of prosperity. 

‘“‘All these,” the President said, ‘“‘are undeniable signs of improve- 
ment and of the economic prosperity of the country which, as I have 
said, surpasses that of 1929. Prosperity in 1929 was due in part to 
the large sums of money which the country received in the form of 
foreign loans for public works, many of which remained unfinished or 
had to be paid for by the present administration, as in the case of the 
ports of Iquique and Antofagasta. That prosperity was also caused 
by an overproduction of nitrate, which could not be sold and has had 
to be liquidated gradually by the present Sales Corporation. The 
present prosperity, on the other hand, is based on sound economic 
conditions, which allow us to pay, in part, for lack of foresight in 
former years.” 
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The improvement in economic conditions, however, has brought 
about a rise in the cost of living which has made it difficult for those 
in the low-income brackets. The government therefore is making 
every effort to solve the problem. ‘To this end laws raising the sal- 
aries of civil servants and the employees of private enterprises have 
already been approved and administration bills seeking to improve 
the economic conditions of all workmen, principally agricultural labor- 
ers, have been submitted to Congress. Likewise the Government is 
actively engaged in the task of stimulating national agriculture to 
increase the supply of prime necessities. As already mentioned, the 
export of those commodities grown in insufficient quantities to supply 
domestic needs has been forbidden and hoarding and speculation are 
being ruthlessly prosecuted. 

The President called the attention of Congress to another aspect 
of the problem. “It is not sufficient’’, he said, ‘‘that the industrial, 
mining, or agricultural worker should earn high wages. It is abso- 
lutely indispensable that the worker should use this greater wage to 
benefit himself and his family.... Unfortunately, experience and 
pertinent data gathered in all parts of the country reveal that 
the Chilean worker, instead of increasing the consumption of food 
and clothing in proportion to his increased earnings, has greatly in- 
creased his consumption of alcohol.’ The suppression of alcoholism 
presents a difficult problem since the Chilean wine-growing industry, 
promoted by previous administrations, represents the investment of 
millions of pesos and thousands gain their livelihood from it. The 
Government feels that it would be neither ‘just or convenient to 
destroy wealth created under the protection of national laws’ but 
that at the same time it is necessary to find an equitable solution that 
will protect the interests of the industry as far as possible and at the 
same time safeguard the health and life of the people. The adminis- 
tration will present a bill to Congress which will seek to promote 
“the export of wine, prohibit the planting of new vineyards, and if 
possible, destroy many of the present ones upon payment of an 
indemnity.”’ In the meantime it asks the passage of a law closing 
bars on Saturdays and Sundays. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE COSTA RICAN 
CONSTITUTION 


A decree passed by Congress and signed by President Cortés on 
June 1, 1937, altered provisions of the Costa Rican Constitution 
defining the powers of Congress. Subsection 15 of article 73 em- 
powered Congress to dispose of national property or apply it to 
public use. The amendment makes exception of power derived 
from publicly owned water, deposits of coal, petroleum and other 
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combustibles, and radio services. Concessions to exploit any or all 
of these three may be granted only for a limited period and in accord- 
ance with special regulatory laws. ‘The same decree added to article 
3 of the Constitution, defining the territory of the Republic, a state- 
ment that the nation has complete and exclusive sovereignty over 
the air above land and water under its jurisdiction. In time of 
peace, freedom of transit for civil aviation may be granted in accord- 
ance with international conventions or special laws. Only national 
and municipal authorities, Costa Rican citizens, and companies or- 
ganized in conformity with national laws may register aircraft. 


CONVENTION OFF TE BRAZILIAN, COFFEE 
PRODUCING STATES 


Under the chairmanship of Dr. Arthur de Souza Costa, Brazilian 
Minister of Finance, representatives of the States of SAo Paulo, Minas 
Geraes, Espirito Santo, Rio de Janeiro, Paranda, Bahia, Pernambuco, 
and Goyaz met at the city of Rio de Janeiro from April 30 to May 14 
to discuss problems of interest to the Brazilian coffee industry. At- 
tending the meeting were also Dr. Fernando Costa, president, and Drs. 
Jayme Fernandes Guedes and José Soares de Mattos, directors of the 
National Coffee Department. A 24-point program was adopted which, 
the United States Department of Commerce reports, included the 
following recommendations: 

1. That the National Coffee Department continue its efforts to 
improve Brazilian coffee and to insure price maintenance and statis- 
tical equilibrium. 

2. That present taxes on coffee be continued, the tax of 15 milreis 
per bag, to cover the obligations of the National Coffee Department to 
the Bank of Brazil; the tax of 15 milreis, corresponding to the State con- 
tributions for the support of the National Coffee Department; and 
the 5 shilling (15 milreis) tax, to cover the service of external coffee 
loans. Any collections from this last tax not necessary to cover the 
loan services should revert to the States in proportion to their partici- 
pation in coffee exports, except that the excess from exports from Sao 
Paulo should be set aside for extraordinary amortization. 

3. That a sacrifice quota of 30 percent be imposed on the 1937-38 
crop, estimated at 26,000,000 bags, this coffee to be acquired at 5 
milreis per bag. The National Coffee Department should acquire 40 
percent of the 1937-88 crop at a price, in the interior, of 65 milreis per 
bag as a “retained” quota, and such part of this as may be necessary 
will be released for export as circumstances or market conditions war- 
rant. The remaining 30 percent of the crop should be acquired by 
traders for export, subject to such regulations as to deliveries as may 
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be imposed by the National Coffee Department. Funds for the execu- 
tion of this plan are to be derived from the taxes described above and 
from a loan. For this purpose the Government would be asked to 
issue 500,000 contos of currency, this currency to be redeemed as 
rapidly as 15-year, 6 percent bonds can be substituted. 

4. That coffee shipments to ports be regulated so as to maintain 
stocks within specified quantities, and to allow movements to ports in 
the proportion of 35 percent of old coffees to 65 percent from the 1937— 
38 crop. 

5. That elimination of coffee be continued and new planting pro- 
hibited except under certain definite conditions. 


CHILEAN HOUSING BANK 


A Housing Bank has been created in Chile, by law No. 5950. It 
succeeds the Central Housing Board and, in general, the property 
administered by that board is now administered by the bank. Its 
capital will be composed of an annual appropriation of 25,000,000 
pesos from the Government, an annual loan of 30,000,000 pesos from 
the Compulsory Insurance Fund to a total of 510,000,000 pesos, and 
the proceeds of an internal loan authorized to the amount of 50,000,000 
pesos. The President of Chile may also authorize annually an 
additional loan of 10,000,000 pesos. The bank will be administered 
by the Superior Housing Council, composed of the president of the 
bank, appointed by the President of Chile, the general manager of the 
Compulsory Insurance Fund, the president of the Mortgage Bank, 
the Superintendent of Banks, a representative of the Architects’ 
Association of Chile, the president of the National Savings Bank, the 
mayor of Santiago, a representative of a legally organized association 
of white collar workers, a representative of a legally organized asso- 
ciation of manual workers, and a representative of the National 
Agricultural Association. 

The law requires the organization of departmental and municipal 
housing councils. Of the available funds of the bank, 15 percent shall 
be spent directly or indirectly by for the construction of houses to replace 
tenements or similar dwellings, 5 percent to promote family gardens 
and domestic industry, and 25 percent as loans to agriculturists for 
erecting proper housing for their tenants. Loans may also be made to 
municipalities, up to 50 percent of the cost of collective dwellings for 
persons earning less than 260 pesos a month. Municipalities are also 
authorized to contract loans for this purpose, in amounts bearing a 
fixed relation to their budgets. Interest on loans will be charged at 
the rate of 2) percent, with one percent annual amortization. 

Loans may also be made to individuals for erecting houses on their 
own land, provided that they pay down at least 5 percent of the value 
of the land and the building; to existing companies willing to construct 
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low cost houses without profit for rent or sale to large families; to in- 
dustrial enterprises for housing their personnel; to legally organized 
labor unions; and to proprietors of condemned dwellings for their 
repair or reconstruction. 

The law prescribes that houses or apartments constructed under its 
provisions must fulfil the requirements to be laid down by the regula- 
tions of the law and that no house or apartment erected in Santiago 
and Valparaiso shall exceed in cost 30,000 pesos, including land. 
(The present exchange value of the peso is about $.05.) The cost 
in other cities shall be fixed by the President. 

The Government will guarantee a minimum interest of 6 percent 
for a maximum term of 20 years to capitalists investing not less than 
300,000 pesos in the construction of low cost housing. 

The houses constructed under the terms of this law will be exempt 
from all taxes for a specified length of time. This exemption does 
not apply to theland. Proprietors of farms valued at more than 20,000 
pesos are compelled by the law to construct proper housing for their 
tenants. Industrialists whose factories are located more than a mile 
and a quarter outside of city limits are similarly obliged to erect dwel- 
lings for their workers. 

Law no. 6049 of February 27, 1937 suspends for 2 years the pro- 
visions of the housing law which limits the distribution of funds. 

Informacién Econémica de Chile, published by the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations and Commerce, remarks that amendments to the 
law providing for expropriation of land or buildings deemed necessary 
to carry out housing projects and other changes or additions that 
would strengthen the original act are under consideration by the Hous- 
ing Board. 


ARGENTINE INDUSTRIAL CENSUS 


The preliminary figures for the industrial census taken in October 
1935, which were recently made public, are in part as follows: 




















Data on date of census (Oct. 31, 1935) Data on fiscal sent July 1, 1934-June 30, 
| 
Capital and leading | Personnel employed Amount paid 
Province Number Miatortorce in wages and) Value of raw | Value of man- 
of estab- - anepallea salaries and materials ufactured 
lish- White Manual (H. P.) for home used (paper products 
ments collar onene Siecle work (paper pesos) (paper pesos) 
workers = pesos) 

Entire Republic_| 40,367 | 149,198 | 2464, 725 2, 557,376 | 710,017, 846 |1, 960, 445, 754 | 3, 442, 408, 296 
Federal capital _____- 13, 373 23, 669 211, 534 885, 231 | 343, 761,325 | 827,922,979 | 1, 501, 822, 248 
Buenos Aires_---_- __| 10,345 10, 331 117, 150 913,921 | 173, 653, 344 672, 465, 934 | 1, 063, 551, 496 
Wordobas=-=---=-= - 2, 973 2, 149 20, 229 120, 686 23, 086, 032 60, 936, 667 114, 086, 829 
Mendoza eae ane 1, 879 1, 078 10, 335 50, 641 14, 266, 252 25, 584, 608 49, 964, 692 
Santa Men === 5, 907 4, 922 45, 643 247,474 | 65,801, 147 183, 381, 628 307, 527, 703 


























1 Exclusive of 14,513 employed in administrative offices and of proprietors or presidents of companies. 
2Exclusive of 6,300 employed in administrative offices and of proprietors or presidents of companies. 
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The table below, a comparison between the 1935 and the 1914 
census, does not give a wholly accurate picture, for the figures are not 
strictly comparable. 








1985 at, ee 
INtmibermofestalolishimen ts ae ass eer ae eee 40, 367 48, 779 —8, 412 
IPETSONME) Rees Hee iis Ee SL eee eee eee te ee 534, 736 410, 201 +124, 535 
IMIOOR OREA TANI! EUS) = sss cess seesssaa=ss 2, 557, 376 678, 757 +1, 878, 619 
Waluevoterawallaterialsi(p6SOS) pie = ees ers 1, 960, 445, 754 1, 686, 779, 606 +873, 666, 148 
NW/AltTETO fap LOGU CES) (DCSOS) eee ee ee ee 3, 442, 408, 296 | 1, 861, 789, 710 | +-1, 580, 618, 586 














Several explanations are given for the fact that the above figures 
are not strictly comparable. In 1914 photography, hairdressing, 
weaving at home, etc., were reported as industries, while in 1935 
they were not. The reason that the number of workers shows very 
little increase is probably because of the fact that in the 1914 census 
proprietors and managers were included and in 1935 they were not 
and because the date of the 1914 census, June 1, falls in a period of 
great activity in certain industries such as sugar, while the date of 
the 1935 census, October 31, falls in a period of low activity. 

The following table shows the relative importance of the leading 
Argentine industries: 





Value of prod- 












InAIGlessey ucts, 1934-35 
Pesos 
THOMOADUDRS, | TOGASS GhaVOl WOOEKKKO) -— ese ass ec aeessasess 1, 267, 118, 133 
Mextilesan Garman iusaChunes = ys aloe eee Se RS A Sa pee as er ee 536, 237, 727 
Machinenyzan devel cles ss sas sss Senate eee sae eee a ae ER ee ee 228, 803, 587 
Metals and manufactures, exclusive of machinery __-______________--_--------_--__-------- 195, 090, 755 
Rlectri chpowerrplamts eee ase ee ae ee tes ee Se a ee 192, 953, 923 
PEIN bin eee eee ees ae Le ee he ele ee Oe Ae ae eee : 140, 459, 129 


Chemical and pharmaceutical preparations, oils and paints 


136, 667, 722 
Petroleum, coal and their derivatives. 


133, 116, 729 


Construction eee 122, 602, 264 
Forestry products and manufactures 102, 167, 362 
Miscellaneous__---------------- oat P 98, 350, 166 
Hides and manufactures _---_-- 2 92, 459, 066 
©) WATT] Sy Tn CHAN TS ea es sa ea TUE eee VEN oe 78, 769, 275 
Stonesearths ol assim Gi cer era eS eee ae een eee 59, 324, 934 
IPE ode, CainGlloyozieGl Ayayel maeyNOUROHDINES—. 35 3 oe se see Sees SoS seseeoneeaee 33, 620, 368 





IU Dera Gea ULC LVS Ee eo aa re a an ee ene reg ne 24, 667, 156 





NATIONALIZATION OF MEXICAN RAILWAYS 


Article 7 of the Mexican expropriation law was invoked by 
President Lazaro Cardenas when, on June 23, 1937, he signed an 
acuerdo expropriating the property of the Ferrocarriles Nacionales de 
Meérico, S. A., which had been operating as a private concern, not- 
withstanding the fact that most of its stock was held by the Gov- 
ernment. It was contended that the company, “organized as a 
concern of the capitalistic type, that is to say, mainly for profit, had 
been operating for a long time in a manner which . . . retarded the 
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technical progress of the lines to the detriment of the nation’s economy 
and of each and every one of those who depend upon its service’, 
that the very status of the company as a private concern had pre- 
cluded direct intervention on the part of the Government to bring 
about a change of policy in the interest of the community at large; 
that not only must the service of the railways be improved through 
management reorganization but steps must be taken to extend the 
railway system of the Republic by building lines now urgently needed, 
a task which the company had not been able to perform. It was 
stated, further, that the step should not cause any loss to the com- 
pany’s creditors, inasmuch as the Government will pay them the 
amounts due, up to the actual value of the property transferred to 
the State. 

The railway system expropriated from the Ferrocarriles Nacionales 
de México, S. A., and such lines as are controlled by semi-official con- 
cerns, whether in operation now or in the process of construction, were 
placed under the management of a special administrative division 
directly responsible to the Federal Executive by a decree signed two 
days later. It is an autonomous bureau and has power to undertake 
a general reorganization of the system with a view to restoring the 
railroads to a sound and paying basis. 


LAND TENURE LAW IN COLOMBIA 


On April 6, 1937, Law No. 200 of December 30, 1936, dealing with 
land tenure, went into effect. Under the new law, all rural land owned 
by private individuals is presumed to be private property and not pub- 
lic land. Ownership, however, is defined as consisting of ‘‘economic 
exploitation” of the land through positive acts of ownership, such as 
planting, sowing, grazing, or other acts of similar economic significance. 
Allrural property not owned in this sense is supposed to be public land, 
and as such, the property of the nation, except when an original and 
still valid grant by the state can be shown, or registered titles granted 
prior to the date of the law be presented. All rural lands automatically 
revert to the state unless ownership, as defined by the term ‘‘economic 
exploitation,’’ has been exercised continuously for ten years. The cut- 
ting of forests that conserve or protect the flow of water is prohibited. 
The Government is authorized to designate zones in which forests, 
whether on private or public property, shall be preserved, in order to 
conserve or increase the flow of water. It is also empowered to regu- 
late the industrial utilization of forest products in general and to desig- 
nate forest preserves. All territory where mining activities, including 
oil production, prevent ‘“‘economic exploitation” of the land is exempt 
from the application of this law, but the government shall determine 
and definitely describe each area included in this provision. The 
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establishment of land courts to settle questions arising in the applica- 
tion of the law was authorized, and by a later decree, of March 12, 
1937, the division of the Republic into 30 circuit land courts was 
announced. 


THE BRAZILIAN COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN 1936 


According to figures suppled by Ralph H. Ackerman, United 
States Commercial Attaché in Rio de Janeiro, the cotton textile 
industry in Brazil in 1936 comprised 338 establishments with a 
capitalizaticn of 676,142,000 milreis. The industry had 2,532,342 
spindles and 81,158 looms and employed about 125,000 operatives. 
Cotton consumption amounted to 118,000 metric tons (equivalent to 
519,200 bales of 500 pounds) and cloth production was reported as 
1,475,000,CC00 meters (of 1.094 yards). In addition, the country 
had 162 knitting mills with 29,400 spindles and 5,170 knitting 
machines; these mills employed about 7,400 operatives. 


CRieD WELFARE, BUREAU ESTABLISHED IN) MEXI€®@ 


At the beginning of August the Child Welfare Bureau of Mexico 
was installed, with Dr. Salvador Zubirén as chief. The new Goy- 
ernment department was created as an independent bureau by a 
decree of June 21, 1937, to have jurisdiction over matters dealing 
with mothers and with children from birth to school age, with special 
attention to preschool activities throughout the Republic. To this 
end the bureau will establish and supervise clinics, day nurseries, 
milk stations, and educational and other organizations, supervise and 
coordinate all social welfare work for mothers and children by public 
or private institutions, and in general deal with all such national, 
State, municipal, or private services and activities. 


BRIBE NOES 


INTERNATIONAL SAMPLE Farr IN Rio DE JANEIRO.—From October 
12 to November 12, 1937, the city of Rio de Janeiro will hold its 
annual International Sample Fair. Foreign goods for exhibition 
there will be granted reduced freight rates on Brazilian vessels and 
a temporary exemption trom customs duties. Moreover, preference 
in public bids will be given to those submitted by exhibitors, pro- 
vided that price, quality, and terms of delivery are equal. 


Ricarpo Parma Museum.—The Government of Peru has estab- 
lished a Ricardo Palma Museum to contain the works, library, manu- 
scripts, pictures and other mementos of that famous author. It will 
be installed in the Lima Atheneum, above the National Library. 
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CONVENTION ON EQUAL NATIONALITY.—On February 3, 1937, Nica- 
ragua ratified this convention, signed at the Seventh International 
Conference of American States in 1933. It has also been ratified by 
the United States, Chile, Mexico, Honduras, Colombia, Guatemala 
and Ecuador. 


VENEZUELA PROMOTES NATIONAL INDUSTRY.—The Bureau of In- 
dustry and Commerce of the Venezuelan Ministry of Promotion has 
been empowered to set up a special service for promoting national 
industry. An effort will be made to make arrangements with banks 
and other entities to mobilize capital for the development of industry 
on easy credit terms. The Ministry of Promotion may guarantee a 
maximum of 50 percent of any loan made for this purpose, up to a 
total guarantee of 5,000,000 bolivares. 

The Ministry of Promotion will also appoint an advisory commis- 
sion to study the applications made by persons wishing to avail them- 
selves of Government assistance in expanding or establishing industries 
in Venezuela. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL TREASURES FROM Monte A1LBAN.—President 
Cardenas of Mexico has issued instructions to the Department of 
Education that the museum at Oaxaca shall be put into condition to 
receive the archeological treasures excavated at Monte Alban, about 
7 miles from that city. It will be recalled that the articles of gold, 
jade, crystal, bone and pottery found there in 1932 constituted one 
of the most sensational archeological discoveries made on this conti- 
nent. Many of them were exhibited at the Chicago exposition and later 
in other centers in the United States, including the Pan American 
Union. They are now in the National Museum in Mexico City. 

Remarkable finds made this year include the skeleton of some illus- 
trious personage, probably a monarch. The tomb in which this was 
found was frescoed in color. Many interesting pieces of pottery were 
also obtained from this tomb, which is known as No. 104. Excava- 
tions will be renewed in November at Monte Alban and will also be 
undertaken at Mixteca and Mitla. A larger appropriation will permit 
supplying water and electric light to Monte Alban, which will greatly 
facilitate the work. 


REGISTRATION OF ARGENTINE SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES.—An 
executive decree of April 12, 1937 provides that all present or future 
agencies organized for social welfare work must register in the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs and Worship. The decree also provides for a 
census of all such agencies, which will note details such as annual re- 
ceipts and expenditures, nature of the work, number of clients, number 
of persons given assistance, fee collected from those who pay, and 
personnel employed, whether salaried or volunteer, lay or religious. 
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A central card catalogue of persons receiving assistance will also be 
compiled., Institutions receiving subsidies from the Government will 
be required to keep their files of clients according to model forms 
drawn up by the Government. 


Tue Brazitian Councit or GEoGRAPHY.—By a decree of March 24, 
1937, the Brazilian Council of Geography was established under the 
National Institute of Statistics. The new organization will, with the 
collaboration of the Ministry of Education and Public Health, make a 
collection of studies on Brazilian geography and coordinate the work 
of official services and private institutions dealing with that subject. 
The council was designated as the Brazilian representative in the 
International Geographic Union. 


REGULATION OF WOMEN’S WORK IN CuBA.—KExisting legislation 
dealing with the employment of women in Cuba was clarified or made 
more definite by regulations published in the Gaceta Oficial for April 1, 
1937. The regulations cover conditions of work, hygiene, night work, 
prohibited work, preference for women in certain fields of employment, 
and home work for women. 


Tur Rio NEGRO POWER PROJECT BEGUN IN Urucuay.—To cele- 
brate the beginning of work upon the Rio Negro hydroelectric power 
project, May 18, 1937, was declared a legal holiday throughout 
Uruguay. The project, which will require about 5 years for comple- 
tion, includes the regulation of the Rio Negro, the creation of an 
immense artificial lake, general electrification of the interior of the 
Republic, and provision for additional electricity for Montevideo. 
The contract for construction was awarded early in April to a 
German syndicate. 


SAVINGS AccouNTS IN Natrona MortcaGe Crepit BANK oF 
GUATEMALA.—By a decree signed on May 1, 1937, the National Mort- 
gage Credit Bank of Guatemala was authorized to establish a savings 
department. Time or sight deposits will be accepted from individuals 
and from educational associations and similar organizations, provided 
that the funds are for mutual benefit, welfare, or other nonpolitical 
purposes. A section for children’s savings accounts was also 
authorized. 


FAMILY LAND SETTLEMENTS IN ARGENTINA.—The Argentine Minis- 
try of Agriculture has ordained that in the future national lands for 
agricultural or grazing purposes shall be granted only to settlers with 
families. Such lands may not be granted to incorporated companies 
unless the latter’s principal object is to settle in National Territories 
farmer families who will eventually become owners of small holdings. 
Incorporated companies occupying state lands without a contract at 
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the time the decree was issued must abandon them within a year. 
The increasing demand for public land by farm workers who have a 
small capital has made it possible to inaugurate this new policy. 


MEDICAL COMMISSION APPOINTED IN THE DomMINICAN REPUBLIC.— 
By a decree signed on April 5, 1937, a commission of 25 physicians, 
headed by the Secretary of Public Health and Welfare, was appointed 
to study and prepare a plan for combating certain specific diseases 
endemic to the country, as well as for the establishment and organiza- 
tion of new maternity clinics. 


COMPULSORY FIRST-AID KITS IN Costa Rica.—The Government of 
Costa Rica issued a decree on April 9, 1937, requiring that emergency 
first-aid kits be provided in all factories, business, and agricultural 
establishments, and any place where workmen may be liable to acci- 
dent; hotels, boarding houses, and similar institutions; public and 
private schools; passenger vehicles, whether traveling by land, water, 
or air, whose regular route covers more than 35 miles in Costa Rica; 
and theaters, auditoriums, and similar places. The decree also listed 
the material which must at all times be kept in these kits. 


ADDITIONAL WATER SUPPLY FOR SANTIAGO, CuiLteE.—The city of 
Santiago, Chile, is now assured an adequate water supply, for on 
April 6, 1937, a pipe line was opened to supply water from Laguna 
Negra, almost 10,000 feet above sea level in the Andes, to Laguna 
de lo Encafiado, the regular reservoir for the city. Since the new 
connection was made Santiago has had at its disposal a reserve of 
30,000,000 cubic meters of water. 


VACATION CAMP FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES IN ARGENTINA.—A 
vacation camp was established in the Province of Cérdoba last year 
for Government employees and their families, who are granted an 
annual leave of from 15 days to a month, depending upon length of 
service. The first season proved so successful that the Government 
has established a commission to administer, as a permanent insti- 
tution, that camp and any others that may be established in the 
future. 
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PE EL SsALyY ADOR-GUATEMALA 
BOUNDARY SURVEY 


SIDNEY) Ee BESDSEYE: 


Chief, El Salvador-Guatemala Mixed Boundary Commission. 


Tue Guatemala-Honduras boundary survey, described in the 
September 1935 Buxuerin of the Pan American Union, has been 
completed and its final report is being printed and should be available 
late in 1937. The question of the adjoining boundary between Guate- 
mala and El Salvador is being settled in a somewhat different way, 
but the region is being surveyed and the line will be marked in a man- 
ner similar to the Guatemala-Honduras boundary by a new commission 
known as the El Salvador-Guatemala Mixed Boundary Commission. 
The following brief account of the plans and the work the commission 
has accomplished to date should be of interest to many who follow 
activities in the countries, members of the Pan American Union. 

The new commission was organized in February 1936, for the 
demarcation of the boundary between the Republics of Guatemala and 
El Salvador. This commission is made up of three members, one 
appointed by each of the two countries and a third neutral member. 
The two Governments agreed that the chairman of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union should select this third member, 
and the writer was nominated for the position and accepted by the 
two Governments. 

The arbitration of the territorial difference will be by direct negotia- 
tions between the foreign ministers of the two Governments. The 
commission is to prepare maps of the frontier zone, showing the 
existing status of private property and other important topographic 
information, and, at a later date, to survey and build boundary 
monuments along the accepted boundary line. 

The work of the commission is divided into two distinct phases: 

1. The preparation of the preliminary maps, which are to show 
all roads, trails, settlements, drainage systems, important mountain 
peaks, and other prominent topographic features. In addition, 
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they will show the existing private property lines to a distance of 
one to two kilometers on each side of the approximate frontier. 
These maps will be used in the arbitration of the territorial claims, 
and the definite boundary line will be selected and described from 
these maps. 

2. The commission will then survey the boundary line, using the 
official description and the maps to identify the controlling points. 
They will also build a sufficient number of monuments along the 
line to identify this line properly on the ground. The preliminary 
maps will be revised and adjusted to accurate basic control and, 
when published, will show the positions of all boundary monuments. 


The length of the boundary lne between these two countries is 
approximately 80 miles. Through most of this distance the boundary 
is already fairly well defined and recognized by both Governments. 
There are, however, some sections where territorial claims are con- 
flicting, and it is the earnest desire of both Governments in these 
present negotiations to bring about an immediate and just settlement 
of their differences. 

In January 1935, prior to the actual organization of the new com- 
mission, an aerial photographic survey was made of the frontier zone 
by the United States Army Air Corps. The photographic work was 
done by Maj. W. R. Taylor, pilot, and Sgt. G. W. Edwards, photo- 
grapher, of the Twelfth Photo Section of France Field, Canal Zone. A 
Bagley 4-lens type T-2 aerial camera was used, and approximately 
900 vertical photographs were taken from an average altitude of 
13,000 feet above sea level. The area photographed averaged ap- 
proximately 12 miles wide by 75 miles long and connects with the 
photographic work done by the same organization along the Hon- 
duran boundary in 1932. 

Field operations on the first phase of the commission’s work were 
started in March 1936. Two field parties were organized at that time 
for the purpose of obtaining the data required for the preliminary 
maps. Each party was made up of two engineers, one from each 
country, in order that both Governments would be equally represented 
in the work of identifying the position of private property lines in the 
frontier zone. Contact prints of the aerial photos were given to these 
engineers, and they were instructed to locate on these prints all 
important property monuments, to identify connecting property lines, 
secure names of owners, and check registration of titles. They were 
also to note on the photos other information necessary for the maps, 
such as names of places, streams, and other features. 

In addition, certain stadia traverse lines were run for the purpose 
of locating ground control points for the plotting of the maps. A 
secondary system of triangulation was developed, in order to connect 
the different traverse lines and establish a unified coordinate system 
for plotting the positions of the ground control points. 
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OCOTEPEQUE PRECISE ARC OF TRIANGULATION. 


The radial-line plotting of the maps was started last October, and 
already some 1,400 square kilometers have been compiled in map 
form on a scale of 1:25,000. Blueprints of these maps are being pre- 
pared and will be sent into the field for checking and for the addition 
of missing data. After these corrections have been made on the 
original tracings, blue line prints will be presented to the two Govern- 
ments for their work of arbitrating the territorial claims and select- 
ing the definite boundary line. 

In order to provide accurate control for the monument positions 
and for the drafting of the final maps, the precise system of triangula- 
tion along the Guatemala-Honduras boundary is being extended 
southwestward along the El Salvador boundary to the Pacific Ocean. 

The reconnaissance work on this extension was started in October 
1936 and completed the following January. All station monuments, 
reference monuments, signals, and observing platforms were con- 
structed during January, with the exception of three 60-foot towers, 
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which are now being built at the stations of the base net in the flat 
Pacific coastal regions at the southern end of the new system. 

As in the previous work along the Honduran boundary, all trian- 
gulation stations are marked with a surface and also a subsurface 
monument of concrete. A bronze plug with flat top is embedded 
deeply in the concrete. One to three reference marks are established 
at each station, usually concrete monuments with bronze center plugs. 

The new system is strongly connected to the old work at two 
intervisible stations, both of which were occupied and angles observed 
to a third old station. Including the two occupied old stations, there 
are 19 first-order and 19 secondary stations in the new system. A 
7,000-meter base has been laid out in the flat coastal plain at the 
Pacific end of the system. 

Seven quadrilaterals are required to connect the old work to the 
new base line, one of the figures having a center point with only one of 
its diagonals visible. The axial distance through the net is 75 miles, 
and the strength of the figures, as computed from the reconnaissance 
plot, gives the value for R, as 40. Two first-order stations not needed 
in the control of the boundary have been located on the summits of 
prominent volcanos, Suchitaén and Santa Ana, respectively in Guate- 
mala and in El Salvador. These stations were located with a view to 
the future extension of the system into each country, as they, together 
with certain other stations, will afford an excellent base for starting 
any such extension work that may be contemplated. 

Both Governments have expressed the desire of obtaining a complete 
set of first order observing equipment to be used on future internal 
surveys. The commission has therefore purchased the following in- 
struments, which will be used on the demarcation work and then 
divided equally between the two Governments: 

Two Wild first-order theodolites, newly designed type no. 3, with 
electrical equipment for night observing and extra base plates for 
placing the instrument on observing platforms. These instruments 
read direct to %o of a second. 

Two Zeiss second-order thoedolites, type no. 2, reading direct to 
1 second. 

Twenty observing lights, made in accordance with the specifica- 
tions of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Six Invar 50-meter ribbon tapes, heat-treated by the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. These tapes have been standardized by the 
United States Bureau of Standards. 

Two 50-meter steel tapes for staking base lines. 

Two sets of base line tape stretching apparatus, made to the 
specifications of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


The angle observations on the new system were started on February 
10, 1937, with two parties working on opposite sides of the chain of 
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quadrilaterals. Mr. V. J. Hanrahan, who gained his experience in 
this class of work in 1935 under Lieut. Lushene and later in 1936 did 
some additional first-order work with very satisfactory results, is in 
charge of field work and is acting as observer in the first party. The 
second party is under the charge of a capable engineer, who, however, 
has had little experience in first-order observing. The latest reports 
from the field parties indicate that the work is progressing very well, 
and the closures in the first figures are excellent. 

During the 1935 survey considerable trouble was experienced with 
the intersections of the secondary stations. Plans had been worked 
out in the office to provide for at least three intersections on each of 
these points, but in the actual field work a number of these points were 
observed only twice, with the result that the computations of their 
positions could not be checked by a second triangle. 

In order to raise the standards of the secondary stations in the 1937 
work to a higher grade of accuracy, it was decided to organize a third 
observing party for these secondary stations. This party is provided 
with a Zeiss theodolite, reading directly to 1 second. All secondary 
points are to be occupied by this third party, and sets of six directions 
will be observed on the primary stations. This procedure will provide 
ample data for computing the positions of these stations with second- 
order accuracy, even where two directions only can be obtained to a 
secondary point. 
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The secondary points are located at short intervals along the 
approximate boundary, and they will be used in the adjustment of 
the stadia traverse of that lne. The geographic positions of the 
intermediate monuments between these secondary stations will be 
obtained from the adjusted traverse lines, in a similar manner to the 
methods used on the Honduran boundary. 

The commission was fortunate in being able to employ the same 
lightkeepers who had worked with the former commission on the 
1935 survey. Some of the engineering students of the University of 
San Salvador are also being trained in this work, and recently this 
university published a small booklet containing the code signals used 
in night communication between the various field parties on first- 
order work. Thus grows the local interest in this class of work. 

The commission is establishing a new astronomic station and 
Laplace azimuth station at the base line on the Pacific coast. 
Arrangements were made with the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey for further cooperation in this astronomic work, and Lieut. 
R. W. Woodworth, with the necessary equipment, has been detailed 
to conduct it. The instruments were shipped on April 2 to a point 
on the Pacific coast near the base. line, and Lieut. Woodworth sailed 
from New York on April 17. 

With this third astronomic position available for the adjustment of 
the provisional datum, it is hoped that corrections can be calculated 
for the deflection of the verticals at the three stations and that a more 
accurate value can be established for the basic datum of these surveys. 

The writer believes that the Ocotepeque precise arc of triangulation, 
which extends from ocean to ocean across Central America, should be 
accepted as the basic geodetic control net for all that region and that 
efforts should be made to have all future work of a precise nature in 
the area tied to this are. With this belief, it is only natural to desire 
that every effort be made to establish an accurate geographic position 
for the base station of this datum. 

During the past four years the writer has had many occasions to 
consult with the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey and also 
with the United States Geological Survey concerning geodetic and 
mapping problems. He wishes to take this opportunity to thank 
sincerely both of these organizations as a whole, and also many of 
their individual members, for their kindness and extremely useful aid. 
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SHORTWAVE BROADCASTING 
AND LATIN AMERICA’ 


PHILIP L. BARBOUR 


OCATTERED through the 20 Latin American countries, some 150 
short-wave broadcasting stations are in operation or about to operate. 
A few more are listed as installed but temporarily off the air. Others 
are so near the border line between amateur stations and the pro- 
fessionals that it is difficult to allocate them properly. A few are 
merely “‘testing’’. No more definite figure than “‘some 150” stations 
can, therefore, be given. 

However that may be, 150 stations operating in or close to the 
international short-wave bands is a large number for a relatively 
restricted portion of the globe. In proportion to population, no 
other section of the world, probably, contains as many as Latin 
America. Nor, surely, does any one language enjoy the short-wave 
broadcasting facilities accorded to Spanish. With but one or two 
Portuguese- and French-speaking stations each in Brazil and Haiti, 
there still remain nearly 150 short-wave broadcasters whose tongue 
is that of Cervantes and Lope de Rueda. Literally covering the 49- 
meter international band, and extending far to both sides of it, Span- 
ish-speaking broadcasters radiate programs of music, talks, news, 
propaganda, and advertising from the time the first rays of the sun 
gleam on the broad expanse of the Amazonian flood until long after 
another day is born over Japan’s sea. Why this extraordinary de- 
velopment in short-wave broadcasting in Latin America, then; and 
how did it come about? Where are the 150 stations, and what is 
their relation to international short-wave broadcasting? 

An answer to each of these, and other, questions is the object of this 
article. ‘In a general honest thought and common good to all . . .” 


DISTRIBUTION OF LATIN AMERICAN SHORT-WAVE BROADCASTERS 


Leaving out of consideration the radio-telephonic stations occasion- 
ally (or regularly) leased for the purpose of broadcasting, the numbers 


1 This article is based on the latest available material. Frequent changes are'taking]place, the more 
recent of which may not have been included.—EDITOR. 
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of short-wave stations apparently now operating in the Latin American 
countries are as follows: 


/NTR SOU hes ae ees 1 (with two frequencies) 

BOMWARSS = sae ee 2 (recently acquired by Government 
and temporarily inoperative) 

Bragilsese eee Oa ein Seat Il 

Chile YBa ea ee aegis ease 2 (plus one, testing) 

Colombia 2 eer tere eee, ae 21 

(GOS IRICEN 1 I oe ey a 6 

CU ae ween eee 8 (or 9) 

Dominican Republie________ 20 

Hcuad0 eee = aaa 15 

iM Sallyagor. 2-22 eee None (?) 

Guatemalase ose eo ree aoe 3 

JB WGI Ree Be eee es Se ee 2 

Elondrass =e isthe ees 3 

IMicxi CO a se ae eee 19 

ING career 8 

RATTAN ees eal eo were eres 9 

[Para oa veeeeeee a = epee None (?) 

Reru® 2. oe seas b.. eeeee e ee 10 

Wiruiguave ee eae es ae 1 

Vienezuclass #225. as beeen 19 


Whiie these figures are not necessarily accurate (being based only 
in part on official iists), 1t is superficially evident that there are 
strangely varying tendencies in short-wave broadcasting development 
in the various Latin American Republics. Brazil, the largest country 
in area and population, has but one privately-owned station, the 
operation of which is at present in doubt; and Argentina has only one 
station (with two frequencies) now broadcasting. Even though both 
of these countries have regular ‘‘official programs”’ broadcast on short 
wave through the courtesies of radio-telephonic stations, it is obvious 
that little emphasis is placed on short wave there. The Dominican 
Republic, on the other hand, though one of the smaller and less 
populous republics, has as many as 20 available short-wave trans- 
mitters and ranks second only to Colombia in actual number. Mexico 
and Venezuela rank high in number of short-wave broadcasters, while 
Uruguay has a single, Government-owned-and-operated short-wave 
station, and El Salvador and Paraguay have none at all. (The Par- 
aguayan short-wave station is said to be temporarily non-operative. ) 
Ecuador, despite the 15 stations listed, has but one or two which are 
audible beyond its confines, and the remaining countries are “‘de- 
cently supplied”’. 

As seen in the foregoing, the area and population of the various 
countries have little or nothing to do with the growth and present 
development of short-wave broadcasting. Geography, and particu- 
larly topography, however, seem obviously to enter into the matter. 
With the exception of the Dominican Republic, all of the countries 
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Courtesy of Radio “Bl Mundo.” 
LONG AND SHORT WAVE ANTENNAE OF RADIO “EL MUNDO,” BUENOS AIRES. 


in which 10 or more short-wave stations are found are highly moun- 
tainous—in two senses of the word. Evenin the Dominican Republic, 
topography renders radio-communication difficult and uncertain on 
long wave. The Colombian broadcasters, furthermore, have gone to 
considerable trouble to demonstrate the inappropriateness of ‘“‘stan- 
dard”’ long-wave frequencies for broadcasting in mountainous districts. 
Bolivian radio operators confirm this. For reliable reception, short- 
wave broadcasting seems consequently to be necessary in some 
countries. 

Still speaking geographically, the presence of many short-wave 
transmitters in the countries which ‘straddle’? the Andes and the 
Central and North American mountain chain does not explain the 
existence of the many short-wave stations in Cuba and the other 
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island republics. In this case it seems to be a matter of tropical 
conditions unfavorable to long-wave broadcasting and reception. 
Perhaps it is a combination of the two. Frequent electrical storms, 
minor mountain ridges, and the proximity of the sea may justify the 
presence of a seemingly disproportionate number of short-wave broad- 
casters in some of the smaller countries. Area seems not to matter. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting that Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina, 
with more than half of both population and area of all Latin America, 
have but three broadcasting stations in toto, not counting the tele- 
phonic stations. It is also interesting that the Uruguayan station is 
Government-operated, and that the other two republics mentioned, 
with a single privately-owned station each, leased radio-telephonic 
facilities for government programs. With continuous short-wave 
broadcasting being limited to Montevideo’s CXA-4, Radio “El 
Mundo” in Buenos Aires, and PRA-8 in Pernambuco, it is apparent 
that private enterprise in short-wave broadcasting in Argentina, 
Brazil and Uruguay is not encouraged. 

Chile, Paraguay, and Bolivia; Guatemala, El Salvador, and Hon- 
duras—these six republics also are little interested in short-wave 
broadcasting. One, two, or three—or no stations at all—seem to be 
sufficient. Long-wave broadcasting can take care of the country’s 
needs. Panama, with its eight or nine short-wave broadcasters, 
represents another attempt to bridge the gap between two continents. 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua seem to be ‘feeling their way”’. 

In short, if one will draw on a globe a slightly irregular triangle, 
leaning toward the west, with Tia Juana, Mexico, as its apex, and 
with a roughly straight line from the mouth of the Orinoco to Lake 
Titicaca and the Pacific as its base, that triangle will contain practically 
all of the short-wave broadcasting stations in Latin America, a large 
portion of the mountainous region, and most of the territory where 
radio-intercommunication is difficult. The irregular quadrilateral 
composed of Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay, 
will show more communication by way of land and air, and less 
development of short-wave broadcasting. The south temperate zone 
and the tremendous territory drained by the Amazon, the Rio de la 
Plata, and their tributaries contain the republics where nature has 
made less difficult the problem of communication—with excep- 
tions. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SHORT-WAVE BROADCASTING IN LATIN AMERICA 


Radio broadcasting in Latin America seems to have had its begin- 
ning at the eastern and western extremes of South America: Per- 
nambuco, Brazil, and Riobamba, Ecuador. Soon after the World 
War two amateurs, Senhor Oscar Moreira Pinto and Sefior Carlos 
Cordovez established themselves as radio-operators of consequence 
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in the days when the KDKA, WGY, and Daventry stations were 
about all the world had to offer in the way of short-wave broadcasters. 
Their stations have grown in power and importance over the 15 inter- 
vening years, and further development may be expected. According 
to the latest reliable information, the Pernambuco station has recently 
installed a more powerful transmitter which would make it audible 
over all America were it not for its location on the crowded 49-meter 
band. Sefior Cordovez’s PRADO station has a clear channel, how- 
ever, and is to be heard at least as faraway as New York City with 
good volume and enviable clarity. 

For a number of years after the opening of the Pernambuco and 
Riobamba stations, Latin America directed its attention primarily 





Courtesy of Departamento de Propaganda, Ministerio da Justica e Negocios Interiores, Rio de Janeiro. 


INTERNATIONAL RADIOTELEPHONE BOOTH IN RIO DE JANEIRO. 


to the development of long-wave broadcasting. A number of amateur 
short-wave stations came into existance, to be sure, but little was 
done toward increasing the short-wave broadcasting equipment of 
Latin America. England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and the 
United States were then slowly building up their short-wave trans- 
mitters, which now offer such regular service to the world in general. 
At first the programs, as well as the technical means for broadcasting, 
were largely experimental. Later, England may possibly be said to 
have set the example for special programs of interest to people living 
in other countries, by supplying entertainment and “instruction” of 
interest to the entire British Empire. In covering the Empire, the 
British short-wave station at Daventry had to supply something of 
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broader interest than merely English news and music of local import- 
ance. Hence the present general appeal of the Daventry news- 
bulletins and the world-wide scope of the Daventry programs as a 
whole, despite their strictly Anglo-Saxon background. 

Germany and Italy, though not possessed of ‘‘Empire’’, soon fol- 
lowed in the wake of England, and were for some time leaders in the 
broadcasting of musical programs of world-wide interest. For 
regular transmission of opera, Italy probably leads all other countries 
even today. France, too, has been building up her short-wave 
broadcast programs until they are, to a considerable extent, of world 
interest. Russia, though apparently more interested in radio as a 
medium for political propaganda, has offered an occasional program 
of international interest. And finally the United States, despite a 
tendency to retransmit programs appropriate only for long-wave 
broadcasts, is slowly initiating short-wave programs which may have 
interest and appeal for other countries. 

During these developments in short-wave broadcasts in Europe 
and North America, South America remained comparatively back- 
ward. Little interest was taken in short-wave broadcasting except 
as a kind of toy. Generally, however, short-wave broadcasting began 
to be too common a thing to be overlooked. Short-wave receivers 
became something within the reach of the average pocket, and 
technical improvements were made to such a degree that some 
reliability could be attached to short-wave reception. (The writer 
recalls the unsatisfactory reception of a broadcast of a talk which he 
made as recently as 1930 from Senator Marconi’s yacht—and the 
unreliability of even more recent attempts at international hook- 
ups.) Latin America then began to interest itself in short-wave 
broadcasting. 

It may be said without exaggeration that short-wave broadcasting 
is as recent as 1934 in Latin America. Since then, however, many 
stations have been opened, and many amateurs have converted them- 
selves into professional, commercial broadcasters. More stations 
are being built, and scarcely a month passes but what some new short- 
wave station ‘‘takes to the air’. The few available short-wave 
channels are overcrowded already. Extension of the international 
short-wave bands is apparently going to be asked for during the 
coming radio conference at Cairo. Yet Latin America seems so far 
to have paid little attention to fundamental qualities of short-wave 
broadcasting, and to have given little thought to a possible justifica- 
tion for its 150 stations—with more to come. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SHORT-WAVE BROADCASTING 


While the writer does not profess to be a radio technician in any 
sense, certain technical features of broadcasting as a whole are obvious 
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to him. One of these is that low-frequency, long-wave radio trans- 
mission is limited by distance and by power. As the frequency is 
increased, and the wave length is shortened, greater and greater 
audible distance is achieved, until such high frequency is attained 
that the radio waves leave the earth entirely—and again the audible 
distance is shortened until it is this time limited to approximately 
the visual distance. 

Within the chain of radio frequencies best suited to reception 
needs, international conventions have placed certain restrictions on 
the utilization of its sections. One long section, at the low-frequency, 
long-wave, end of the chain, has been left clear for “local”? broad- 
casters. While certain variations in the limits of this section exist 
as between various countries, little serious difficulty is encountered 
because of the limited audibility horizon of the low-frequency trans- 
mitters. Where some interference between stations in contiguous 
countries has arisen, the problem has thus far been solved by amicable 
discussion. As the frequency, and consequently the carrying power, 
of the transmitters has been increased, however, an international 
agreement became necessary in order that mutual interference might 
be reduced to a minimum. 

Thus it was that certain other sections of the radio chain were 
specifically assigned to short-wave broadcasters for their use, and 
others were reserved for code stations and other transmitters of 
noncontinuous operation. At the time when these additional sec- 
tions of the chain were given over to broadcasting, under the name 
of short-wave bands, but few broadcasting stations were on the air, 
and still fewer were continuously on the air. It was only logical 
that space for a comparatively restricted number of short-wave 
stations (about 90) should have been allocated at the beginning. By 
assigning so few ‘‘free’’ channels and coupling up on other channels 
it was possible to accommodate the demands of nearly all countries 
as regards short-wave broadcasting facilities. 

Today, so far as the European stations are concerned, there seems 
to be little confusion as a result of this arrangement. Although 
England, Germany, and Russia, for instance, operate occasionally on 
anywhere from 5 to 15 different frequencies each, this operation is 
neither contemporaneous nor continuous, but is rather seasonal and 
according to the time of day. Confusion being avoided in the higher- 
frequency bands through international agreement, the lower-fre- 
quency, 49-meter band, slightly more restricted as to reception area, 
was allowed to shift for itself to a certain extent. There was less 
danger of interference there. 

It was thus that Latin America literally pounced on the 49-meter 
band when short-wave broadcasting began to develop there. The 
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first stations were of comparatively low power, with resultant mini- 
mizing of the danger of interference, especially across the wide sweep 
of the Atlantic or Pacific. For a time, all was well. 

As more and more stations were licensed, however, and as the power 
of each was increased, it was noted that the presence of so many 
stations on one band led to interference—or heterodyne. With 
little or no effectiveness to the international control of assigned fre- 
quencies, the situation in certain bands has become wellnigh in- 
tolerable. There being no room left in the international bands for 
more stations, two and even three stations registered themselves on 
exactly the same frequency, stepped up their power in order to be 
heard, and the present confusion came into being. ‘Today, for 
instance, there are no less than 438 stations licensed to operate in the 
49-meter band in Latin America alone, even though that band can 
accommodate but 16 stations satisfactorily. Colombia, Panama, and 
Mexico each has a station operating on the frequency of 6,030 kilo- 
cycles; Bolivia, Panama, and Mexico each have a station on 6,080 
kilocycles; and the frequencies between 6,120 kilocycles and 6,130 
kilocycles ‘“‘accommodate” nine stations, located in Panama, Co- 
lombia, Peru, Uruguay, and Cuba. The logical consequence is that 
none of these stations is audible to any degree of satisfaction. (The 
Uruguayan station, due to its geographical distance from the others, 
suffers little locally, but 1s not clear at a thousand miles’ distance.) 

It is obvious from the foregoing that either the number of broad- 
casting stations must be reduced, or the broadcast-bands must be 
extended—or both. The necessity for this is already recognized by 
several Latin American countries, and Colombia is said already to 
have taken steps to disembarrass the 49-meter band of some of her 
16 stations on it. Other countries will undoubtedly follow suit. 


THE THEORY AND SCOPE OF SHORT-WAVE BROADCASTING 


Assuming that some technical cure for the present confusion in at 
least two of the short-wave broadcasting bands will soon be found, it 
seems appropriate that some consideration be given there to the 
theory of short-wave broadcasting and the scope of short-wave 
entertainment. As has been said above, international convention 
determined the dedication of certain sections of the broadcast band 
or chain to short-wave broadcasting. These sections are called, 
according to wave-length, the 49-meter, the 31-meter, the 25-meter, 
the 19-meter, the 16-meter, and the 13-meter bands. Latin America 
has no short-wave stations of a frequency higher than those of the 
19-meter band, and tends to concentrate its stations in the lower- 
frequency 49-meter and 31-meter bands. In between these bands, 
however, some 41 stations are now operating. Most of these are of 
low power, and are not audible at a distance of more than 1,500 or 
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2,000 miles. Some of them, being amateurish in programs, are logi- 
cally located in the 40-meter amateur band. The others seem to have 
chosen their frequency arbitrarily. 

In general, then, the Latin American stations are to be found scat- 
tered over the broadcast spectrum from a little beyond the 49-meter 
band to the high-frequency side of the 31-meter band. In general, 
too, the lower the frequency the most local in character are the pro- 
erams of the stations. Because of the practical inaudibility of most 
of these low-frequency stations, the writer thas to rely on information 
received by word of mouth or by mail for his discussion of the pro- 
erams. During a recent trip throughout Latin America, however, he 





Courtesy of CXA-6. 


FILE ROOM OF THE GOVERNMENT BROADCASTING STATION, MONTEVIDEO, 
URUGUAY. 


This extremely valuable collection of recordings, one of the largest in Latin America, numbers over 8,000. 


had opportunity to visit between 60 and 75 stations, most of which 
were short-wave, and is therefore able to give some idea of what these 
broadcast. 

With but few exceptions, the programs of the lower-frequency 
stations, are, to repeat, local in character. They should more logically 
be broadcast on long wave, as most of them also are, but find their way 
over the ether on short wave because of difficult reception conditions 
in several of the countries. The writer was told in Bogota, for instance, 
that a 5,000-watt station operating on long wave would not be heard 
150 miles away. In Manaos, Brazil, on the other hand, at least one of 
the long-wave stations in Rio was heard with comparative strength 
and clearness, despite nearly 2,000 air-miles of intervening distance, 
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and not more than 10,000 watts effective power. In Ecuador con- 
ditions seem to be similar to those in Colombia, and the writer was 
informed there that reliable reception was to be had only from the 
short-wave stations, particularly in the outlying districts, removed 
100 to 200 miles from Quito and Guayaquil. In Mexico, although 
that country is pretty well covered with long-wave stations, there are 
many short-wave stations in operation by the Government. The 
absence of continuous programs over these stations, however, elim- 
inates much of the interference which they might otherwise cause. 
Finally, in most of the other Latin American countries in which many 
short-wave stations are in operation, the power of these stations is so 
low that they do not properly enter into the international field. 

Short-wave broadcasting is fundamentally far-reaching. Colombia 
and Venezuela use it to cover large territories otherwise uncoverable. 
Peru also may have occasion for considerable development of short- 
wave stations on that basis. Nevertheless, it would seem to be 
obvious that the coverage of countries by short-wave is not justi- 
fiable where the local stations are of such power that they interfere 
with genuine international broadcasts. This brings up the question 
of what the fundamental purpose. of short-wave broadcasting is. 

That local coverage may recommend the use of short waves, owing 
to failure of long waves to serve this end, does not necessarily mean that 
short waves should be used. Other nations should be taken into 
consideration. The international value or interest of the programs 
presented, in other words, should form a basis for each country’s 
licensing of short-wave stations. Furthermore, advertising should be 
limited to an absolute minimum, if not eliminated entirely. Propa- 
ganda of the service or excellence of a drug store in La Paz or a shoe- 
store in Managua is not of interest to the international listener, and 
even reference to such international products as Ford automobiles or 
Singer Sewing Machines detracts from the comparative value of inter- 
national programs. Despite a common knowledge of this fact, short- 
wave broadcasting in all the Americas is marred by incessant adver- 
tising. 

True, there are a few programs presented by government-controlled 
stations which contain no advertising. Brazil’s well-known “Brazilian 
Hour” is of interest internationally, as is the new Argentine “‘Educa- 
tional Program’’ which is broadcast once a week for about an hour. 
There are also the local-interest programs of Radio PRADO, in 
Riobamba, Ecuador, and the cultural programs of Montevideo’s 
Government short-wave station, CXA-4. Chile presents an occa- 
sional program of world interest through one or another short-wave 
outlet, and Peru, Venezuela, Guatemala, and Mexico have programs 
on the air from time to time which are worthy of short-wave broad- 
casting. Panama presents a unique news service over one station, 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF THE O.58.S. O. D. R. E. 


The Government radio service in Uruguay broadcasts many fine programs. 


and Honduras has a station of occasional international interest. 
The remaining countries less regularly, but always at some time or 
other, have programs of real interest, with little advertisimg—or even 
with none. Yet the great majority of the programs now being broad- 
cast are of such low intrinsic worth that they would better not be heard 
atall. And even when the program is of some interest, the advertising 
is so voluminous and so rapidly and apathetically read that the listener 
is overwhelmingly tempted to turn to another station. No broad- 
caster should be permitted to interrupt a presentation of, say, 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Caprice Italien’? every three minutes with 5 to 10 
announcements of patent medicines. Yet this ‘‘custom”’ is all too 
religiously followed. 

Furthermore, announcers of short-wave stations should realize that 
short-wave reception is not always perfect. Occasionally a listener 
is interested in hearing the name of the station to which he is listening. 
That name should be announced with sufficient clarity and slowness 
to be understood. When it is difficult in some countries to hear the 
name of the station over long wave, how much more difficult it is to 
catch it when one is seated by aloud speaker 3,000 to 5,000 miles away! 
Even when the announcement of the station’s name is made slowly, 
too, the names of the letters of the alphabet are not always easy to 
distinguish. In Spanish, Portuguese, and French, as in English, it is 
extremely difficult to tell the difference between the letters: ‘‘B’’, 
BCe. oD. De “Ge, cilyies re Ne SNR: and CO OY Se] ee) and eee are 
also mistakable, the one for the other. While it is by no means 
necessary for everyone to follow the customs and habits of England’s 
station at Daventry, the writer nevertheless feels that it would be 
a good idea to identify letters of the alphabet in some way similar 
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to that adopted by Daventry. Although perhaps out of place in this 
article, the following suggested names for the identification of two 
groups of letters which are easily confused will illustrate the point. 
The words have been chosen for their relative unmistakability: 








| 

| Spanish Portuguese French English 
(Bee ys ses Broadeasting__-------- Broadeasting__--_____- Broadcasting _-_-_-___- Broadcasting. 
(ORs aw ees Centro ess = Centro == a= ae Centresseoiaos ees Center. 
DEL ao wee Direcla sa ae ID inei taste aa = eee Direct =- == ee Direct. 
Wisin eae ost ae Walivaila Saat eae soe Walwillaes eae a eee Males. 2 22S ane Valve. 
(Hiss cee ee INTAN CESS see eee ae BON COZ ese ee ENT) Ge Se French. 
Giese ae chs SULS oe sees ween oer SU ee eae ee Meee Sud etae Seine cern eae South. 

















In conclusion, it is to be hoped that the short-wave broadcasters will 
realize that short-wave broadcasting pe7 se implies an international 
audience. That being the case, it is to their advantage to produce 
programs of interest, announcements of clarity, and technical perform- 
ance of worth. Rebroadcasting of local programs should be limited 
to those of possible international significance, and announcements of 
purely local pertinence should be eliminated. 





COOPERATION OF INDUSTRY 
AND GOVERNMENT IN VENEZUELA 


MICHAEL O'SHAUGHNESSY 
Editor, O’Shaughnessy’s Oil Bulletin 


VEN EZUELA is the third largest oil producing country in the 
world, its current production being at the rate of about five hundred 
thousand barrels a day, exceeded only by that of the United States 
and Russia. Among the producing companies are three of the 
largest organizations in the world of industry. The first fully 
organized foreign geological exploration expedition in oil history was 
sent to Venezuela by the General Asphalt Company in 1912. The 
oil industry in that country assumed world importance in the early 
twenties when the Barrosa no. 2 well, one of the largest in oil history, 
blew itself in in what is now known as the La Rosa field. 

Relations between the industry and the Government are most 
cordial. Cooperation between the two is based on confidence of the 
Government in the industry and the industry in the Government. 

Juan Vicente Gémez, while one of the most conspicuous world 
personages in the early years of the twentieth century, really belonged 
to the nineteenth. Had his lot been cast in the United States, he 
would have been numbered among the captains of industry, the 
“empire builders.”’ For a quarter of a century he dominated the 
destinies of his country, under a government democratic in form but 
dictatorial in substance. He died on Dec. 17, 1935. He had kept 
his country in peace for a quarter of a century. He inaugurated a 
national highway building program, introduced modern agriculture 
and cattle breeding, at least on his own haciendas, promoted industry, 
paid off the country’s foreign debt and left a balance in the Treasury 
in excess of the internal debt. During the last decade of his adminis- 
tration, the Venezuelan army was reorganized by General Eleazar 
L6épez Contreras into an armed force which, though small, is as well- 
disciplined, well-equipped, and efficient as any in the world. 

Upon the death of General Gémez, General Ldépez Contreras was 
chosen as Provisional President and issued a momentous document, 
pledging himself to work out a constitutional representative democ- 
racy and announcing an enlightened program of social justice to meet 
twentieth century human needs. By his patience, wisdom and fidelity 
to his ideals, he brought the country safely through the disorders 
incident to the transition from the previous regime with a minimum 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE CAPORAL CAMP, LAGUNILLAS. 


To the left may be seen office employees’ houses. 


of loss of life and destruction of property. He called for the coopera- 
tion of all interests and all classes in the Republic to assist in realizing 
his ideals. The oil industry responded immediately by amplifying 
and speeding up its program of measures for social welfare which it 
had been developing during the previous 15 years. 

The program of cooperation of the oil industry in Venezuela with the 
Government for the public welfare covers a wide field but for the 
present greatest emphasis is placed on the problems of housing and 
medical care. In the first great construction operation in the tropics, 
the building of the Panama Canal, it was found indispensable to the 
success of such an operation to provide modern housing and medical 
care for labor. 

GENERAL LABOR CONDITIONS 


Venezuelan labor available in the early days of oilfield operation was 
unfamiliar with work in modern industry and with the use of ma- 
chinery. The unskilled labor had to be recruited from farmers and 
fishermen. The better class of Venezuelans, that is, those who had 
had educational advantages, were unwilling to engage in field activi- 
ties and consequently could be used only in ‘‘white collar’ work. It 
is the fixed policy of all companies to use Venezuelan citizens wherever 
possible and to promote such workmen to positions of greater responsi- 
bility as rapidly as their educational qualifications and training will 
permit. 
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Good wages, better living conditions, free medical attention, and 
practical training in both field and office has, over a period of years, 
developed a large number of Venezuelan citizens into practical and 
competent oilfield workers. Many have developed into skilled work- 
men and artisans of various classes so that now the machine shops, 
blacksmith shops, carpenter shops, electrical shops, and refineries are 
largely manned by Venezuelans. A constantly increasing number of 
Venezuelans are occupying responsible positions in all departments of 
the oil industry in that country. 

The companies maintain a department in their head offices, with 
representatives in all fields, terminals, etc., the head of which acts as a 
liaison officer between the governments, local and federal, in any 
differences arising between employer and employee and takes care 
that the labor laws of the country are complied with. 

Without the above social services, the lowest money wage for un- 
skilled labor paid in the oil industry in Venezuela is very much higher 
than that prevailing in other industries or in agriculture. 


HOUSING 


The oil companies in Venezuela for some years have been building 
houses for their employees. All have adopted the general policy of 
providing houses for all their permanent employees and have made 
very substantial appropriations for additional housing during the years 
1937-38. 

These houses are constructed in colonies as near the company’s 
operations as possible. Generally speaking, the houses range in size 
from two to eight rooms to accommodate single men or one or more 
families, according to the size of the family. A typical house may be 
described as follows: brick or 4-inch concrete block exterior and interior 





A NEWLY-COMPLETED TWO-FAMILY HOUSE, LAGUNILLAS. 
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walls, cement floor, screened and shuttered windows, elevated corru- 
gated iron roof with air space open to the exterior over the ceiling, 
and painted any color satisfactory to the tenants thereof. Each 
such house has installed in it an inside shower bath and sanitary 
flush-type toilet, elevated gas plate for cooking in the kitchen, electric 
light in all rooms, permanent hooks in the walls of all living rooms and 
bedrooms for sleeping hammocks, and suitable laundry facilities 
attached to the outside of the house. All houses are located on individ- 
ual lots, set well apart fromthe street line as well as from other houses. 
Tenants of each house may lay out their respective yards in the form of 
lawns or may set out shrubbery of their own choosing. The company 
will plant suitable trees along the street. ach colony is fenced and 
properly policed. Playgrounds for the children, a schoolhouse, 
athletic field with grandstand, etc. are provided for each colony. In 
some communities a commissary building is also provided by the 
company, which is conducted by a local merchant for the convenience 
of employees and also to insure reasonable prices. 


MEDICAL CARE 


Before oil operations can even commence in the Tropics, the com- 
panies must take extensive preventive measures against tropical 
diseases, dysentery, malaria, fevers, etc., in the way of expensive 
sanitation, which benefits not only the oil company workers, but the 
community as a whole. 

All companies maintain general hospitals at important terminals, 
provided with the most modern equipment and staffed by experienced 
physicians, surgeons, and nurses. Smaller hospitals are maintained 
in all camps and first-aid stations are numerous throughout the oil 
country. Generally speaking, all employees of the companies and their 
families receive medical service free of charge. In some instances a 
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small charge is made for the families of better-paid employees. Such 
charges, when made, however, are according to the ability of the 
employee to pay and payment is extended over a considerable period. 

The medical programs of the oil companies have made a very im- 
portant contribution to the health of thenation. Medical and hygienic 
services provided by the oil companies in isolated camps are the only 
medical services available to the people who live in the immediate 
vicinity. 

EDUCATION 

A major item in the social program of the Lo6pez Contreras adminis- 
tration is the wide extension of educational facilities throughout the 
Republic. The oil companies have undertaken to provide educational 
facilities for the children of their employees. Modern school buildings 
are being erected by the companies throughout the oil country. 
Venezuelan teachers are employed wherever possible. A program of 
primary education is provided for the children and vocational training 
for the more advanced pupils. Classes for adults are becoming quite 
numerous and attendance is growing. Curricula in all cases are under 
the supervision of governmental authorities. 

One of the objectives of the oil company educational programs is to 
provide tuition in Spanish for the Anglo-Saxons and in English for the 
Venezuelans and as a consequence, a marked improvement in the social 
cooperation between these groups is already noticeable. 


OTHER SERVICES 


As before stated, each of the above-described housing colonies 
includes a sports field with a grandstand, a baseball diamond, tennis 
courts, etc. An intercompany baseball league, in which both the 
Anglo-Saxons and Venezuelans take part, is one of the most popular 
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ATHLETIC FIELD, LAGUNILLAS. 


The field is reserved for the exclusive use of laborers of the oil company. 


types of amusement. Employees’ clubs are numerous throughout 
the oil country. The clubhouses are attractive and provide moving 
picture and radio entertainment. Dancing facilities are provided in 
tile-floored, open-air pavilions. There are several golf courses which 
are popular with the better-paid employees, who are also interested 
in yachting. Intercompany regattas are a prominent part of the 
social life. 

The oil companies have recently inaugurated a savings plan for all 
employees, to which they are permitted to contribute as much as 10 
percent of their earnings, and to which the companies make substan- 
tial contributions. The plans run for five years. Although they 
have been in operation for but a short time, it is reported that from 20 
to 60 percent of the employees have already availed themselves of this 
important provision for social security. In regions where banking fa- 
cilities are not available, the companies act as a bank for those of their 
employees who wish to leave their savings with the company. 


GENERAL EFFECTS OF OIL DEVELOPMENT 


The above is a very incomplete picture of the oil companies’ 
contribution to the social welfare of their employees. Further 
contributions are made by the industry to the welfare of the Vene- 
zuelan people as a whole. Roads built through the jungle to drilling 
sites in the wildcat areas become important means of transportation 
for the local population. The main camps grow into thriving little 
villages and even small towns, to which the oil companies furnish 
electricity, gas, water services, and sanitary facilities. The oil com- 
panies are cooperating with the Government in the building of the 
model town of Ciudad Ojeda, which is to replace the present town of 
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Lagunillas. Modern dwellings, a market, school, hospital, and other 
public buildings are to be built, the streets paved, a sewerage and 
water-supply system installed, and gas and electric facilities provided. 
Oil-company water terminals greatly stimulate local commerce. 
Oil-company pay rolls and company purchases from local producers 
are becoming important factors in the commercial life of the interior. 
The royalties, taxes, etc., paid by the oil companies to the Government 
constitute between 30 and 40 percent of the national revenue. 

The above describes very inadequately a program of cooperation 
between industry and government for the general welfare of a 
nation, a program which can conceivably play a most important 
part in the future of Venezuela and is of intense interest to indus- 
trialists, economists, and statesmen. 
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LATIN AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
AND THEIR PROBLEMS’ 


WILLIAM BERRIEN 


[Part I] 


Le it may be said that praiseworthy modern Spanish music begins 
with the twentieth-century “renaissance” that stemmed from Felipe 
Pedrell and is essentially a product of our century, it is equally true 
that the serious music of representative Latin American composers is 
an even more recent growth. Such isolated figures as Carlos Gomes, 
whose Lo Schiavo and Jl Guarany are Brazilian in subject and setting 
but not in musical idiom, do not create a music typically Latin Ameri- 
can. One need go back no farther than the last fifteen or twenty 
years to find the beginnings of a serious music whose composers are 
conscious of their responsibility to create a language adequate to ex- 
press musically the life and emotions of their respective countries. 
If in Spain such composers as Falla, Halffter, and Elizalde have made 
conspicuous progress toward the crystallization of a new idiom, the 
composers of Latin America may be said to be at the very beginning 
of such a task. And yet, the great energy and sincerity with which 
the present generation of Latin American composers has approached 
the creation of a new music augurs well for the early accomplishment 
of their desire. A world justly apprehensive regarding the impasse 
reached by modern European music cannot afford to ignore the efforts 
of contemporary Latin American composers, however slight may be 
the inventory of really significant works from these composers to date. 
Their attempt should recommend itself to our expectant attention 
because the majority of these composers are conscious that their art 
is still in the experimental stage and that their goal of creating an 
independent music requires their most serious efforts. 

In the United States we may share this general interest in the pos- 
sible contribution of Latin America to the development of world- 
music. But in addition we are interested because our composers also 
are busy at the task of creating a new music; because whatever prog- 
ress is made in Latin America should affect America as a whole; and 
because for us Latin American music is immediately appealing be- 
cause its beauties are compatible with our own musical taste. The 
works of such outstanding Latin Americans as Villa-Lobos and Carlos 
Chavez presented in the United States during the last decade have 
merited intelligent interpretation by our most representative musical 


1 Reprinted from The Modern Language Forum, February 1937. 
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societies, enthusiastic praise from a number of our leading critics, and 
an increasing interest and appreciation from discriminating audiences 
throughout our country. Works of a less serious nature have become 
familiar to us through the programs of some of the most distinguished 
recitalists in the United States and through the broadcasts of Pan 
American programs from Washington and New York. Little by little 
we are coming to know of the musical activities of our Latin neighbors, 
but too few of us are cognizant of the magnitude of their musical 
program and the impressive qualities of their leading composers. 

Before mentioning these composers and their most representative 
works, it may be well to discuss briefly the materials with which they 
work. Latin America is exceedingly rich in indigenous instruments; 
the composer may summon these instruments to his aid in creating 
a music that is at once authentic and original. Modern European 
composers have stressed the value and manifold functions of percus- 
sion instruments. Such typical Latin American instruments of this 
class as the giiiro and the clave combine a richness of sonority and a 
rhythmic precision not to be duplicated among the conventional 
European instruments, and their effectiveness may be heightened by 
bringing into play an endless variety of Latin American drums. In 
addition to these may be listed the banjo, for which Latin American 
composers have discovered heretofore unsuspected uses. The Colom- 
bian maracas, the sonajas aztecas, and such intimate instruments of 
Rio de Janeiro’s carnival as the ciiicas, réco-réco, cavaquinho, chocalho, 
and caixinha offer limitless possibilities for the achievement of subtle 
nuance in rhythm and sonority. In addition to the great number of 
such popular instruments employed daily by small orchestras and 
groups of strolling musicians, the Latin American composer has at his 
disposal the numerous primitive instruments of the Incas and Arau- 
canians in Peru and Chile, and such unique instruments as the Bolivian 
sicus and the erque of northern Argentina, the possibilities of which for 
large orchestras remain to be explored. The space limitations of this 
article do not permit even a summary description of these interesting 
and unusual instruments or the mere enumeration of the enormous 
variety of others employed by such peoples as the Kollas of Bolivia 
and the Afro-American inhabitants of rural Brazil But those who 
have heard even a few of these exotic instruments will realize that the 
possibility of their use in conjunction with all the instruments of the 
conventional orchestra constitutes a notable advantage for the com- 
poser who wishes to achieve a musical expression completely new in 
sonority, richness, and rhythm. 

For content Latin American composers may draw on that veritable 
storehouse of melodic and harmonic inspiration—the folk music of 


2 See R. Paredes, ‘‘Instrumentos musicales de los Kollas,’”’ Boletin latinoamericano de musica, II (Lima, 
1936), pp. 77-83. 
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the various countries. Of truly indigenous music very little is yet 
known, and that little is known by too few for it to have been assim- 
ilated to the point where it noticeably affects modern Latin American 
music in general. (Villa-Lobos, Chavez, and Isamitt are notable 
exceptions here.) But research is constantly being conducted in the 
field of the music of such highly-developed aboriginal cultures as 
those of the Incas and Aztecs, and diligent investigations in Arau- 
canian music and the music of the autochthonous tribes of Brazil 
have unearthed a wealth of thematic material for the composers of 
Latin America. In speaking of the relative value of different epochs 
in Mexican musical history, Carlos Chavez does not hesitate to 
suggest that in point of force and originality the epoch of aboriginal - 
culture is perhaps the most important of all. And this may be true 
of all other Latin American countries boasting aboriginal cultures rich 
in artistic expression.* 

The sources for the study of this early music are the chronicles of 
the conquerors, certain treatises left by ancient Indians, and the 
music of the Indians in the more isolated regions of Latin America, 
who even today sing and play a music totally different from that of 
their urban neighbors, and contmue practically unchanged a number 
of the rites and ceremonies of their ancestors which require a musical 
accompaniment employing instruments unlike any imported with the 
Spanish conquest and the founding of the colonies. The richness of 
this indigenous music should constitute a valuable common heritage 
and bond for all Latin American composers—a heritage they can no 
more afford to ignore than the disciples of Pedrell could have ignored 
the music of Cabezén, Milan, Vasquez, Pisador, Fuenllana, and other 
Spaniards of the sixteenth century, long neglected by Spanish com- 
posers prior to Pedrell. 

But this little-known indigenous music does not represent the only 
source of melodic themes, harmonic structures, and rhythmic patterns 
peculiar to Latin America. Each of the three dominant components 
in the ethnic make-up of Latin America—Spanish (Portuguese for 
Brazil), Indian, and African—has contributed its individual element. 
And the popular music resulting from the intermixing of any of these 
elements represents the most immediately accessible musical heritage 
of Latin America today. A good portion of this popular mestizo 
music will be found to compare favorably with the best folk music 
in the world today.t Just as serious composers of the United States 

3 It is interesting to note in this regard that in writing of Chavez’ work, both Aaron Copland and Paul 
Rosenfeld have stressed the advantage which a musician such as Chavez has—in being able to borrow from 
a rich melodic source and to lose himself in an ancient civilization—over the composers of the United States, 


who have no advanced aboriginal culture in which to seek the starting point of an independent American 
music. 


4T use the term mestizo throughout the article to designate music to which there is a mixture of racial 
elements. In some republics of South America this is called mzsica criolla. 
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reject as unauthentic and banal the majority of pseudo-popular tunes 
crooned in our country, so Latin American musicians discard the trite 
café-chantant sentimentalities in theirs. 

Since the colonial period, however, there bas flourished throughout 
Latin America an almost endless variety of genuinely popular music 
for song and dance. <A scale of inexhaustible shades is offered by the 
melodic and rhythmic richness of the Colombian bambuco; the Afro- 
Cuban son and rumba; the Peruvian yaravi and marinera; the Mexican 
cancién huapango and corrido; the Porto Rican plena; the Chilean 
cueca; the Bolivian huayno; the vidalita, gato, pericén, triste, ranchera, 
and media catia of Argentina and Uruguay; the samba, macumba, and 
batuque ot Brazil.2 These and a score of other equally popular. forms 
offer the composer thematic material for every possible mood and 
encompass the expression of the most divergent emotional states: 
no music could afford a sharper contrast than the stately grace of a 
pericén or the frenzy of a macumba or the tropical sensuality of a son. 
And this variety of mood may often be achieved by the Latin American 
composer without searching beyond the musical frontiers of his own 
people. This is especially true with regard to countries such as 
Brazil, Mexico, and Peru, whose varied topography and climate have 
permitted completely distinct types of culture to flourish within the 
confines of a single republic. 

In Latin America, activity in composition is most intense in Brazil, 
Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, and Peru. Composers in 
other Latin American Republics are beginning slowly to take an active 
interest in the evolution of an independent American music, but have 
not made comparable progress. The tradition-bound composers of 
Colombia have, in spite of the richness ot folk material at their dis- 
posal, achieved no expression sufficiently forceful and original to 
bear comparison with the writings of José Eustaquio Rivera or German 
Arciniegas. Nor does the music of Ecuadorean composers share the 
fresh and dynamic power of the novels of an Icaza or an Aguilera 
Malta. Political conflicts and general backwardness have retarded 
the development of serious music in Bolivia, Paraguay, and Porto 
Rico. And the Central America which gave us Rubén Dario has 
given us nothing in music worthy of special note. But occasional 
works of interest from these countries and the general excellence of a 
good portion of the music written in the seven republics first men- 
tioned give sufficient evidence that a new art which must command 
the respect of all interested in music is already under way. 

As might be expected, the North American republic which has 
contributed most to the development of Latin American music is 
Mexico. The musical nationalism of our southern neighbor had its 


5 These popular forms often appear in more than one country: the son, in Mexico; the huayfo, in Peru; 
the cweca, in Bolivia and Peru, etc. 
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initiator in Manuel Ponce, who in 1912 launched a movement popular- 
izing the cancién mexicana and who directed the attention of composers 
toward the richness and variety of their regional dances. Ponce, in 
his treatment of song material now familiar to all of us, such as Es- 
trellita and A la orilla de un palmar, proved himself an honest musician 
of taste and leadership. His rhapsodies, while no great works from 
the point of view of composition, determined the course of the music 
of his generation. The forceful convictions of this composer and the 
new impulses awakened by the Revolution provided decisive criteria 
in the cementing of a national musical culture. Ponce is still active, 
and his melodic gift and importance as a pioneer in the formation of a 
Mexican musical consciousness assure him a high place in the 
history of music in his country. But the figure whose musicianship, 
creative gift, and general culture have placed him at the head of 
Mexican music and assured him a place in Latin America second only 
to Villa-Lobos, is Carlos Chavez. Chavez needs no introduction to 
the musical public of the United States. We have learned to admire 
his integrity as a composer from the performances of his work by 
such men as Stokowski and Koussevitsky, and as a conductor, from his 
own directing in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. We shall 
have additional opportunity to judge his work and his conducting 
when he appears as leader of the New York Philharmonic this winter, 
and it is news of prime importance in the American musical world that 
he will at one of the concerts he then directs give the world premiere 
of his latest score, Pirdmide. In asseverating that Chavez’ music is 
one of the first authentic signs of a new world with its own new music, 
Aaron Copland writes as follows: ‘‘Carlos Chavez is one of the best 
examples I know of a thoroughly contemporary composer. Without 
consciously attempting to be ‘modern’, his music indubitably succeeds 
in belonging to our own age. This is so not merely because he can 
on occasion contrive intricate rhythms, or because he prefers linear 
to vertical writing, or because he composes ballets rather than operas. 
These things alone do not constitute modern music. But Chavez is 
essentially of our own day because he uses his composer’s gift for the 
expression of objective beauty of universal significance rather than as 
a mere means of self-expression. Composing to him is a natural 
function, like eating or sleeping. His music is not a substitute for 
living, but a manifestation of life. It exemplifies the complete over- 
throw of nineteenth-century Germanic ideals which tyrannized over 
music for more than a hundred years. It propounds no problems, 
no metaphysics. Chadvez’ music is extraordinarily healthy; it is 
clear and clean-sounding, without shadows or softness.’ Here is 
absolute music if ever there was any.’’® 


6 Aaron Copland, ‘‘Carlos Chavez—Mexican Composer,’’ American Composers on American Music, ed. 
Henry Cowell, Stanford University Press, 1933, pp. 102-103. See also H. Weinstock, ‘‘Carlos Chavez,’ 
Musical Quarterly, Oct. 1936, pp. 435-446. 
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The possessor of an intimate and thorough knowledge of the indi- 
genous music of Mexico and Peru and the mestizo music flourishing 
since the days of the colonies, Chavez has dedicated his own admirable 
eifts and training to the service of integrating the various sources 
of a true Mexican tradition. Disdaining the ‘‘didacticism” of the 
German and French conservatories, he has gone back to the ancient 
culture of his land, temporarily eclipsed by servile Europeanism, and 
found there the common bond for Mexican composers of today. This 
is not to be compared to the going back of a Strawinsky to the eight- 
eenth century, for Chavez feels that tor Mexico the past is as alive as 
the present, since the present is the natural consequence of the past. 

Chavez’ earlier music comprises two chamber ensembles Hxdgonos 
and Energia; three sonatinas for piano, violoncello, and violin; a 
sonata for four horns and a piano sonata; The Four Suns, an Aztec 
ballet; and “H. P.” (Horse Power: Dance of Men and Machines). 
His music has a distinctly Mexican flavor, but is no mere incorporation 
of Indian melodies into a loose formal scheme. What is Mexican in 
his music is the essence; the themes are his own and what folk in- 
fluence there is has been so thoroughly assimilated that the result is 
doubly effective because the means are subtle. His idiom is compact, 
clear-cut, and virile; on first hearing, it impresses the listener as hard 
and unlyrical, all sentimentality and facile voluptuousness having 
been carefully avoided. But its relative inflexibility is due to the 
honest handling of primitive materials and never to the deliberate 
cultivation of the ugly “pour épater le bourgeois.” Chavez’ recent 
Antigona and Sinfonia india have added considerably to his status as 
a composer: the effectiveness of his directness is heightened by a grow- 
ing command of form and a sonority richer than that which character- 
ized his earlier work. Much may be expected of a composer who has 
achieved so complete an autonomy at the age of 36. 

Next in importance to Chavez among contemporary Mexican 
musicians is Silvestre Revueltas, whose discernment as a conductor 
has won him unstinted praise and whose most recent music has dis- 
closed unsuspected resources in a composer long admired for his 
fertility of invention and dexterity in orchestration. Julian Carrillo 
is known to us mainly through his experimentation with the “sonido 
trece’’; but his progress in this direction is but one phase of the ac- 
tivities of an exceptionally well-rounded musician and a. tireless 
student of the classics. ‘Sonido trece’’ music consists of works em- 
ploying quarter-, eighth-, and sixteenth-tones; much progress has 
been made in Mexico in the composing of music employing intervals 
of less than the conventional half-step, especially by Carrillo and 
Gémez Anda. In our country, Charles Ives has proved the effective- 
ness of such intervals for suggesting ‘‘the feeling of a country fiddler 
who plays music with scales tuned unconventionally.”” But in Latin 
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America, the need for smaller intervals may make itself more impera- 
tive generally. Anyone who has heard natives singing Andean folk 
songs will realize immediately that the intervals are not always those 
to which we are accustomed. And when the singer is forced to sing 
with piano accompaniment he invariably sings off pitch. The 
introduction of new intervals gives the Latin American composer an 
opportunity for greater exactness in recreating the music of the people 
and offers an added variety and effectiveness to his score. 

In Cuba the most prominent of the new composers are Amadeo 
Roldan and Alejandro Garcia Caturla. The music of Roldan has 
been performed with success in various European capitals and created 
a most favorable impression when heard in this country in New York 
and at the Hollywood Bowl. His use of Afro-Cuban themes in a large 
number of works for orchestra and chamber groups has shown him to 
be the possessor of a profound knowledge of the music of his country 
and a musical technician of great skill. Besides the Afro-Cuban 
ballet La rebambaramba and the choreographic mystery El milagro de 
Anaquillé, he has composed several magnificent songs to the poems of 
the great Cuban Negro poet Nicolas Guillén entitled Motivos de son. 
Roldan is first violin of the Habana String Quartet and in 1932 was 
appointed conductor of the Habana Philharmonic Orchestra. A rich 
imagination, a great seriousness of purpose, and commanding musician- 
ship are revealed in the music of Rold4n and have won for him a high 
place in Latin-American music, as well as the admiration of critics in 
Europe and the United States. 

Although Garcia Caturla has just turned 30, he has for a number 
of years been considered a composer of unlimited promise in his 
native land. Both at home and abroad his music has awakened great 
interest, and as performed by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
under Stokowski proved that the young composer possesses indisput- 
able creative gifts and that he is thoroughly aware of the resources 
of the modern orchestra. Some years ago, Garcia Caturla wrote 
concerning the development of Cuban music: “‘in order. . . to arrive 
at a genuinely Cuban music, it is necessary to work with the living 
folklore. This should be polished until the crudities and exterior 
influences fall away; sane theoretical disciplines should be applied, 
and invented to be suitable, the same as has been done in the case 
of different European countries. When this is done, Cuban music 
will take its place with the music of older peoples.’ * His five Cuban 
dances and his Yambo-O and Rumba for large orchestra show that he 
is alert to the possibilities of achieving new orchestral colors by the 
employment of unique Cuban instruments. And these’ and his 
Bembé for chamber combination show that he has put into practice 


7A. Garcia Caturla, ““The Development of Cuban Music,’’ American Composers on American Music 
Gon T= TTB 
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the theoretical disciplines which he maintains should be observed in 
writing compositions based on Cuban folk themes. 

Only in the last few years has Peru taken its place among Latin 
American nations seriously at work in the creation of a new music. 
Two young composers, Carlos Sanchez Malaga and Roberto Carpio, 
are the leading spirits in a generation but recently aware of the mine 
of melodies and rhythmic patterns in the music of Peru’s past.S In 
this Republic the varieties of folk material are even greater in Peru 
than in Cuba and Mexico.° 

Whereas Peruvian composers have attempted only music of limited 
scope, musicians of Chile have for a number of years been carrying on 
a program as vital as it is ambitious. The creation of a public 
sufficiently discerning to support the ambitious efforts of representa- 
tive composers has been largely due to the vision and tireless initiative 
of Domingo Santa Cruz, dean of the College of Fine Arts at the 
University of Santiago. Musical taste in Chile, as in the rest of 
America, had been vitiated by a diet of the waltzes of Chopin, the 
rhapsodies of Liszt, and the more obvious Italian operas. It was the 
task of Sefior Santa Cruz to purge Chileans of what he called the Italian 
epidemic. He accomplished this by teaching musicians to love truly 
ereat music by taking part in its presentation, and in recent years the 
standard of orchestral and choral programs in Santiago has been com- 
parable to that maintained in musical capitals throughout the world. 
The Santiago Symphony Orchestra is one of the finest in America, 
and offers composers an incentive to attempt the more ambitious 
forms. Several tours of this orchestra to the smaller cities of Chile 
have helped to develop an alert musical consciousness in the proy- 
inces. And the work of the Sociedad Bach has acquainted many parts 
of Chile with the masterpieces of choral art. 

Impressionism was relatively late in appearing in Chile and there 
is too large a residue of this movement in its music. Its indigenous 
tradition is not so rich as that of Peru or Mexico; and its mestizo 
music is not so varied as that of its neighbor Argentina. These dis- 
advantages make all the more significant the progress which the 
Chileans have made toward the achievement of an idiom unmistakably 
individual, if somewhat less American. 

In addition to Santa Cruz there are at least five other composers of 
distinction: Humberto Allende, Alfonso Leng, Préspero Bisquertt, 
Carlos Isamitt, and Samuel Negrete Woolcock. Many critics consider 
Allende the leading composer of Chile. His work as the guiding spirit 


8 The best account of recent Peruvian music is C. Raygada’s ‘‘Panorama musical del Peru,’’ Boletin 
latinoamericano de musica, I1, (Lima, 1936), pp. 169-215. 

3 The desire of young Peruvian composers to develop a music worthy of the rich indigenous tradition 
and comparable to that of other leading Latin American countries received additional stimulus from the 
recent visit of the leader of the movement Americanismo musical, Professor Francisco Curt Lange, whose 
invaluable contribution to the furtherance of music throughout South America I shall discuss in the second 
instalment of this article. 
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of many important figures in Chilean music has won him the gratitude 
of composers and public alike. Two symphonic poems, Escenas 
campesinas and La voz de las calles, demonstrate Allende’s power to 
incorporate popular material into these more elaborate structures. 
As a composer of songs he has shown what many Latin American 
composers lack: a knowledge of the resources and limitations of the 
voice. The Chilean tonada he has frequently used for large orchestra 
and for the piano. His tonadas and preludes for this instrument are 
unusually varied in mood and color, and some of these shorter pieces 
are exquisite confections of perfumed delicacy. Allende’s importance 
not only as a composer but as a teacher and as the leading force in 
the orientation of modern Chilean music is graciously acknowledged 
by so distinguished a contemporary as Carlos Isamitt.!? Isamitt 
himself is one of the most eminent educators of Chile and the outstand- 
ing authority of Araucanian folklore. His many compositions include 
chamber music, a symphonic poem, songs, and numerous works for 
the piano. His most recent work comprises settings of Araucanian 
motifs which call attention to the power and variety of a music long 
considered barren. Bisquertt and Leng have both composed a large 
number of songs and works for the piano, as well as symphonic poems 
and chamber music. Each has composed operas as well. Famous 
works of Spanish-American literature have provided the inspiration 
for two of Leng’s best works: Jorge Isaac’s Maria, upon which Leng 
based his first opera, and Pedro Prado’s Alsino, upon which he based 
a magnificent symphonic poem." Domingo Santa Cruz is known as a 
composer mainly for his piano works, which range from the charming 
Imdgenes infantiles (two series)—now piquant, now poignant—to his 
powerful Cinco poemas trdgicos, replete with a rare and dark beauty 
seldom surpassed in modern music. Only his disinterested devotion 
to the cause of elevating the musical taste of the Chilean general 
public has kept him from producing a larger volume of work in recent 
years. But the quality of the work he has produced is uniformly 
excellent. 

10 Tsamitt, ‘‘Anotaciones alrededor de Humberto Allende,”’ Boletin latinoamericano de musica, II, (Lima, 
1936), pp. 237-247. 


11 Leng’s work is studied hy Jorge Urrutia in his ‘‘Alfonso Leng, su obra y su estética,’’ Revista de arte, 
I, (Santiago, June-July, 1934), pp. 15-22. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF SANTO DOMINGO 


SEBASTIAN E. VALVERDE 


Aitaché to the Dominican Legation in Washington. 


Ix all America there is probably no city which contains more 
historical treasures than the capital of the Dominican Republic. 
The ancient and noble city of Santo Domingo de Guzman, now known 
as Ciudad Trujillo, was the golden gate through which European 
culture was first passed on to the native races of America, the city 
privileged to be the center and mainspring of the earhest colonial 
life in this hemisphere. Few cities guard as faithfully as does the 
Dominican capital its memories of the Columbus family and its 
Spanish atmosphere, or take greater pride in their traditions and their 
noble origin. The illustrious stones of this, the first See in America, 
are still fragrant with legends, just as long ago the conquistadors 
made the city fragrant with heroism. It was from the shores of this 
metropolitan city that Cortés sailed away in proud bold ships for 
Mexico, Diego de Velasquez for Cuba, Juan Ponce de Leén for Puerto 











THE CATHEDRAL OF SANTO DOMINGO. 


The Metropolitan Cathedral, Primate of the Indies and Minor Basilica, faces the former Plaza Mayor. 
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CATHEDRAL COLUMNS. : 


The three spacious and awe-inspiring naves extend under fine Gothic ribbed vaults sustained by curved 
stone columns. 
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Rico, Alonso de Ojeda for Tierra Firme, Juan de Esquivel for Jamaica, 
Francisco Pizarro for Peru, Vasco Ntfiez de Balboa for Panama, and 
Rodrigo de Bastidas for Santa Marta. 

The ancient city of Santo Domingo was the bitter prison of the 
illustrious Discoverer of America and the gay court of his son Don 
Diego, Viceroy of the Indies, Admiral of the Ocean and Governor ot 
Hispaniola, and the latter’s noble wife, Dofia Maria de Toledo y 
Rojas. It is an oft-repeated saying that this city is a shrine of 
American history. 

The ancient quarter of the city still keeps almost intact its colonial 
aspect. Enclosed within its walls, fortifications, and gates, many of 
which are in a perfect state of preservation, there still stand many 
structures of long ago. One of them is the proud and medieval palace, 
from which two generations of the Columbus family ruled the Spanish 
possessions of the New World and in which lived and died so many 
scions of this illustrious house; another is the bastion from which Count 
Pefialva defeated the besieging forces of Admiral Penn; and many 
imposing mansions of Spanish nobles yet remain, with coats of arms 
cut in their thick stone walls and grilles of lace-like wrought iron work 
at the windows. One may yet marvel at the noble structure which 
housed the First Royal Pontifical University of America, whose courses 
gave to the metropolitan city the glorious title of “Athens of the New 
World.” There rise, as yet intact, the towers and domes of temples 
many hundred years old, stone structures grim on the outside but 
resplendent with precious metals and gleaming tiles within. Of all 
these treasures, however, none is so great as the Cathedral. 

Magnificent, monumental, imposing, the Metropolitan Cathedral, 
Primate of the Indies and Minor Basilica, stands facing the former 
Plaza Mayor. With its superb thick walls, whose stones have taken 
on a fascinating tawny gray tone in the course of centuries, its ex- 
terior is a splendid example of the Spanish basilica. 

While it is true that this cathedral has no unity of style, but blends 
with exquisite harmony details of one period or another, the dominant 
lines of the interior are early Gothic. Its three spacious and awe 
inspiting naves extend under fine Gothic ribbed vaults sustained by 
carved stone columns. The grace and naturalness with which these 
columns meet the interlacing arches are reminiscent of the charm and 
elegance of tropical palms. The whole interior is imbued with an 
atmosphere of otherwordliness and reverence. Light enters through 
the beautiful stone filigree of its arches and rose windows and is 
reflected from the richly colored tiles in splashes of variegated hues. 
A fantastic effect is given by the magnificent barroque altars, where 
candles burn by the hundred amid the gold and silver, to form a 
lace work of sparkling light against the dull black of the ancient 
mahogany. 
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The dominant lines of the 
interior are early Gothic. 





The walls of this temple have been enriched with magnificent 
paintings, high reliefs, and decorative figures of great artistic value. 
Archbishops and nobles have emblazoned their escutcheons on these 
walls, just as Charles V had the double-headed eagle of his imperial 
coat of arms set at the top of the high altar as an emblem of his 
might. 

By a resolution of Pope Paul III, at the request of Charles V, the 
cathedral became the seat of the Metropolitan in 1546, thus making 
the city the center of Christianity in the Indies with ecclesiastical 
authority over all lands discovered. Many of the altars and decora- 
tions which enrich its three naves and 15 chapels date from this period. 
In this temple are relics and jewels, the gifts of monarchs and pontifts, 
which testify to the magnificence with which it was endowed. Among 
the many treasures it possesses are magnificent lecterns of solid silver 
which were a gift from the Emperor Charles V, a custodia of excep- 
tional artistic value, fine episcopal vestments which were a gift from 
Isabel Il of Spain, and many rich reliquaries, goblets, candlelabra, 
crowns, and ornaments of precious metals and jewels. 

In this temple lie the ashes of many famous figures. One of its 
chapels, the Altagracia, known as the Chapel of the Immortals, serves 
as a National Pantheon and there lie many of the outstanding and 
most venerated sons of the Republic. By royal decree, his Majesty 
Charles V conceded the main chapel of this cathedral to Don Luis 
Colén, Duke of Veraguas, ‘‘that he might bury there the remains of 
his great and glorious grandfather, Christopher Columbus, the Dis- 
coverer of the New World, and those of his heirs and successors for 
all time.” 

Dofia Maria brought from Seville the remains of her husband, the 
Viceroy Don Diego, and of her father-in-law, the Discoverer, and 
these were placed next to the High Altar, on the Gospel side. The 
former were taken to Habana by the Spaniards in 1795, in the belief 
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that they were the remains of the Admiral; the latter were discovered 
in 1877, during construction work to enlarge the chancel. They were 
recognized as the authentic remains of the Discoverer and removed 
in 1896 to the beautiful monument erected in the central nave, 
where they are venerated by the Dominican nation as one of its great- 
est treasures. There they will lie until their removal to the Columbus 
Memorial Lighthouse. This monument, to be erected as a tribute of 
eratitude to their Discoverer and common father by the American 
nations, will serve as his tomb and at the same time be an expression 
of the brotherhood which shall establish everlasting peace on the 
American continent. 

The Metropolitan Cathedral of America, which is a treasury of 
jewels and relics, is in itself a jewel and a relic, as well as a symbol. 
Over it hurricanes and earthquakes have unchained their fury, and 
pirates and invaders their malevolence, but the cathedral, the first 
Christian monument in America, has withstood with unmoved 
serenity the destructive cataclysms of nature and the malice of men, 
and, like the immortal spirit of the race, has ever towered glorious, 
resplendent, eternal, through the sublime power of its unbreakable 
faith and the irresistible strength of its creative genius. 





THE HIGH ALTAR OF THE 
CATHEDRAL. 


The double-headed eagle of Charles V’s 
imperial coat of arms are set above 
the high altar. 





GOLD PLACER DEVELOPMENT 
IN BOLIVIA 


GORDON BARBOUR! 


On June 12, 1937, the Bolivian Government granted a mining 
concession in the form of an executive decree marking a new departure 
in the development of the mineral industry of the Republic. Speci- 
fically the decree or ‘‘contract’’ grants to a company backed by 
American capital, the right to explore, develop and operate an area 
of 25,000 hectares of gold-bearing alluvial deposits in the almost 
unexploited valley of the Rio Kaka. In return for remarkably liberal 
facilities the company will pay a 10-percent royalty to the government, 
based on the gross production of gold. 

The region to be developed has a mining history which goes back 
to the days of the Incas, who for centuries wrested the yellow metal 
from the gravels to offer as a sacrifice to the Sun God, only to have it 
finally seized by the avaricious conquistadors who, although but a 


1 Adapted from Bolivia, July-August 1937. 





Courtesy of “Bolivia.” 


WASHING GOLD ON THE RIO KAKA. 


Using a wooden pan, a native may recover several grams of gold daily by methods which have not changed 
since the time of the Incas. 
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Courtesy of “Bolivia.” 


MOUNT ILLAMPU. 


The Bolivian Andes proved an effective barrier, until the advent of the airplane, to the development of the 
rich gold deposits lying to the east. 


handful of determined and ruthless men, quickly subjugated the 
ancient and peaceful empire early in the 16th century. 

The real history of this land of riches lying to the east of the almost 
impassable wall of the Andes goes back, however, countless years to 
the time when these same mountains first began to erode away to 
their present jagged shapes. It was then that the streams which later 
became the Mapiri, Tipuani, Challana and Coroico Rivers first cut 
through the myriads of tiny auriferous veins in the core of the moun- 
tains and began the process of concentrating the particles of valuable 
metal in the gravels of the stream beds below to be sorted and resorted 
until now we find them, as did the Incas, in the lower reaches of the 
above mentioned rivers, and in the flat stretches of their common 
outlet, the Rio Kaka. 

Since the time of the Inca, many have tried to exploit these deposits, 
the development of which the Bolivian Government through its liberal 
mining laws is now encouraging. Few attempts, however, have been 
blessed with success. True, the Spaniards in colonial times worked 
the Tipuani valley with forced labor and doubtless extracted thou- 
sands of ounces of the precious metal, if we are to judge from the 
honeycombed terraces and stacks of neatly piled boulders which we 
encounter today. But eventually they were forced to retreat, having 
but scratched the surface, leaving the bulk of the gold to those who 
could figure a way to overcome the barriers of the mountains, the lack 
of transportation, and the ever-present menace of fever. 
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Later, less than a hundred years ago, a hardy individual by the 
name of Villamil obtained a sizeable fortune using methods hardly 
more advanced than those of the Spaniards. The most ambitious 
attempt, however, was undertaken only a few decades ago by a group 
of British and French capitalists who spent nearly a million pounds 
and transported a Scottish-built dredge over the high passes of the 





Courtesy of The American Museum Journal. 


A TRAIL THROUGH THE BOLIVIAN LOWLANDS. 


Before the advent of the airplane, travel to many parts of eastern Bolivia was via trails similar to that 
pictured above. 


Andes to a point midway between Guanay and the junction of the 
Rio Kaka with the Bopi, where it was assembled. Tests had shown 
these investors that the gravels held fabulous riches if they could be 
washed by modern machinery, but the enterprise was doomed to 
failure by the lack of what is considered to be the key to all mining 
operations—good transportation. After four years of heartbreaking 
labor the dredge was placed in operation. It worked but a few days 
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before a breakdown occurred, necessitating a delay of at least a month 
to send a runner to La Paz by tedious trails to have a new part made 
and carried in on the backs of Indians. In the meantime the World 
War broke out, and the French and British capitalists, wearied by 
continual disappointments and delays in their venture and restricted 
by wartime decrees preventing the export of capital, gave up. The 
very inaccessibility of the region is of course the answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Why has it not been opened up before this?”’ To many, the 
next logical query is, ‘“How are we better equipped to overcome these 
obstacles today, only twenty years after such a signal failure?” The 
answer to those unversed in modern mining methods is perhaps start- 
ling; it is contained in one word—the airplane. 





Courtesy of “Bolivia.” 


AIR TRANSPORTATION TO SIPIAPO. 


The trip by plane takes only an hour and a half from La Paz, 


So rapid has been the advance of aerial transportation that regions 
formerly considered wholly unsuited to exploitation are now opened to 
the mine operator who has been quick to see its advantages and avail 
himself of the airplane. In 1931 operators, exploiting the gold placers 
of New Guinea, first demonstrated the practicability of transporting 
mining machinery on a large scale by flying several dredges piecemeal 
over a hundred miles of jungle and across a high mountain range. 
The units were then assembled and to date have produced millions of 
dollars’ worth of gold. 

Conditions in Bolivia are somewhat similar to, although in certain 
aspects not as difficult as, those in New Guinea, because Bolivia has 
better organized air lines and already established bases with improved 
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systems of radio communications operated by the Bureau of Posts and 
Telegraphs. During its three-year period of exploration, a mining 
corporation has made over one hundred trips between La Paz and 
Sipiapo on the Rio Kaka with a bi-motored amphibian carrying pieces 
of machinery weighing up to half a ton. This company now plans to 
introduce larger planes of the flying boat type to operate from the 
Beni, and repeat the story of the New Guinea venture in the valley of 
the Rio Kaka. Great benefits may be expected by opening up the 
rich and virtually unexplored regions lying to the east of the forbidding 
peaks of the Andes. 
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A CORNER OF THE GARDEN OF PEACE, LA PLATA, ARGENTINA 


This garden, which was dedicated in November 1936, unites forty-six nations and all races of the world in a 
living monument. 


iabeCnK DEN OF PEACE 


Aone the most pleasant expressions for international coop- 
eration is the Garden of Peace in the city of La Plata, Argentina, 
planned by Dr. Alberto V. Oitavén, Director of Parks of that city. 
This garden, which was opened with special ceremonies last Novem- 
ber, unites 46 nations and all races of the world in a living monument. 
Here are found flowers native to varied climates and latitudes, from 
the modest clover to the orchid, all consecrated by affection and 
tradition as national symbols. If any country had no national 
flower, the authorities requested scientific organizations to designate 
the flower to represent it. Needless to say, the collection of so 
many plants from the most distant parts of the world was an arduous 
task. It was performed with the help of Argentine ambassadors in 
foreign nations, foreign diplomats in Argentina, botanical gardens, 
museums, universities, and botanists throughout the world. The 
plants are grouped by continents, and each plant bears a metal tag 
bearing its name and the country which it represents. Among 
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THE COPIHUE, THE NATIONAL 
FLOWER OF CHILE. 


WHITE ORCHID, THE NATIONAL 
FLOWER OF GUATEMALA. 


American countries Argentina is represented by the red ceiba, cele- 
brated in gaucho songs and poets’ lays. Chile’s flower is the copihue, 
a vine bearing red, white, or pink flowers; it is indigenous to southern 
Chile and the red flowers are said to represent the blood shed by 
the Araucanian chiefs in their heroic struggle for liberty through 
two centuries. Uruguay, like Argentina, is represented by the 
ceiba, whose flower is associated with national history, for the ceiba 
was always found near the camps of the heroes of independence. 
Paraguay chose the lily and the lapacho tree, which bears lilac, 
yellow, and white flowers; these were chosen at a special meeting of 
botanists, poets, and artists, convened by the Government. Bolivia 
and Peru both sent the canttia (khantuta) (Cantua buzxifolia), a shrub 
with red and yellow blossoms, consecrated by the Incas to the sun and 
intimately connected with all Indian tradition. Brazil is represented 
by the ipé, a tree with golden yellow bells, sung by Brazilian poets and 
found in many parts of the country. Panama chose the Holy Ghost 
flower (Peristena elata, Hook) and the Panama tree (Sterculea apetala, 
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Karst); Nicaragua, the white heliotrope (Hedichium coronarium); 
Kl Salvador, the coffee tree (Coffea arabica); Guatemala, the white 
orchid (Lycaste Skimerti Alba); Mexico, the dahlia; the United 
States of America, the wild rose; Ecuador, the quinine tree (Cinchona 
succirubra), well known for its medicinal properties; and Cuba, the 
royal palm (Roystones regia U. Cook, Oreodoxa regia H. B. K.), which 
appears on the national coat of arms, and also the cana de ambar, 
there called butterfly. 


PERISTERIA ELATA 
(DOVE ORCHID). 


This beautiful orchid, 
known as the Holy Ghost 
or Dove orchid, is the 
national flower of Panama. 
The flower, of an alabaster 
whiteness, has in its cen- : 
ter the image of a dove. oe 

Photograph by E. Hallen. 
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TRADE OF DHE UNITED SilAdits 
WITS ya IDN vale tOur. 
FISCAL YEAR 1936-37 


MATILDA PHILLIPS 


Chief of the Statistical Division, Pan American Union 


‘Tuere was an increase of 28.7 percent during the fiscal year 
ended June 1937, in United States trade with Latin America, the 
combined total of imports and exports aggregating $1,103,153,000. 
Imports totaled $629,422,000, an increase of 27.5 percent over the 
preceding fiscal year, and exports totaled $473,731,000, a gain of 30.5 
percent. 

Imports from the northern group of countries amounted to $241,- 
354,000, a gain of 14.4 percent as compared with the 12 months ended 
June 1936, and those from South America to $388,068,000, an in- 
crease of 37.2 percent. 

Exports to the Republics of North America, valued at $228,258,000, 
showed an increase of 26.3 percent over the fiscal year 1935-36, 
and those to South America, at $245,473,000, an increase of 34.6 
percent. 

A comparison of the trade during the past fiscal year with that of 
the preceding one shows percentage increases in imports from all the 
Republics except two, the increases ranging from 4.5 percent for Guate- 
mala to 99.1 percent for Argentina. The declines were in purchases 
from Costa Rica, less than 1 percent, and from Panama, 2.8 percent. 

Exports show increases to every country except Honduras and 
Paraguay, shipments to those Republics declining by 5.3 percent and 
4.1 percent, respectively. The increases varied from 5.3 percent for 
Panama to 82.3 percent for Venezuela. 

The following tables, compiled trom reports of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of Com- 
merce, show the trade of the United States with each of the Republics 
of Latin America during the past two fiscal years. In addition to 
imports from and exports to each country the statements show grand 
totals for the Republics of North America, including the countries 
from Panama north, for the South American Republics, and for all 
Latin America: 
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Trade of the United States with Latin America, 12 months ended June—United 
States imports from Latin America 


[Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 


























Percent 
Country of origin 1936 1937 change in 
1937 

IMIGSIGOL es Sea ieee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee 47, 292 57, 498 +21.6 
(Gquraierna] a meee te eS hee Foe ee he a 8, 215 8, 581 +4. 5 
Teil Salyer Ss A ss ee eee eee 4, 748 7, 752 +63.3 
PHOT) CULT AS Serer ee ai cree a SE ee ee ee 5, 310 6, 545 23.3 
INGA ORD B NS 2 ce Bee aetna pee Bene ee (ae le 2, 182 2, 869 +31. 5 
(GOST Aw RT Came ers SS I hl LL es et ee ERS 3s Eas 3,475 3, 452 —.7 
DESTIN Cee eee tees 5 Fe St a oe A ee = aes oe ee 4, 676 4, 543 —2.8 
OW... 552528 ee ee Re eee, Si ee Se ee ee 129, 213 140, 483 +8. 7 
PYOMITNUCATVEVE U1 CMa ee a ee ee ee eee See 4, 350 7, 272 +67. 2 
IFS TEE if tp meee mee ea SE tA NS Tey oo rh di mee es OE a 1, 464 2, 359 Seal, IL 

INiorUN Aum@niGrimn Ie NWES_ ee se eee ase 210, 925 241, 354 +14.4 
ANTROR DIO OR SS = eee Se eee eae Ds RR ca ae eR ae, Sg Se ec 62, 327 124,072 |! +99. 1 
ES Oni ae leases ees eae TOs So Sere ay foe ahs a a eh ee 474 608 +91. 6 
Jes Le Se SS ee ee eee a ee ee ee ae 100, 644 114, 986 +14. 3 
(or ll @ pment err ete ES Bea Fa ee SE Oe ee 24, 945 41, 291 +65. 5 
(GOLOnID 1 ames Sea ep See: Be ae ee See es 46, 222 49, 905 +8. 0 
BTC LTA CLG Tee ee are oe eee a a BRE Be ak om ee ete ie 3, 163 3, fol +18.6 
PAAR Uae Behe Bee ey os Nk n Ue Oe eee cree pee Roe eee 757 845 +11.6 
PQ ete ee ee eae ee eee 8, 923 12, 681 +42.1 
(UIT y = e S e  e  e  e e e 12, 552 14, 537 +15.8 
W@IGZUGID: = sae ie ae eene gee aeete Ae a ee eee  e PPE TUT 25, 092 +10. 2 

SOwliN Arn@nlezrn ING blOES. be 282, 784 388, 068 +37. 2 

RovalaeatinweAnn erica sa == a a eh = ee 493, 709 629, 422 +27.5 














Trade of the United States with Latin America, 12 months 


States exports to Latin America 


[Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 


ended June—United 
































Percent 
Country of destination 1936 1937 change in 
1937 
IMTOO (OO)s, = ee. oe RE = eae ee ene Bee Ree Ces em Tee 68, 161 94, 524 +38. 7 
Giiaite ri all ees ee ene Da 98 ee se eee, eee eh Ne eee ea 4, 106 6, 259 +52. 4 
, La Shy eyo lore eae ee ee a ee eee ee 2, 789 2,991 +7. 2 
BEE 1n, GUT S Eee Ss ee Vad cE we i EA ea el ee 5, 340 5, 055 —5.3 
INCH: Soe ee Se SE Ee Sy ene eee en ee ee en ye Tare 2 PNT 2, 983 +34. 6 
CWOShABR Caen eae see Se i aie ee ee eed nS A et 2, 580 3, 678 +42. 6 
UF ELTA CLT ch eae omen nee en oeD mrsyeen Sy Ry ne Se eal eat Ua ke 22, 780 23, 987 +5. 3 
(CUI ee en ee LS WOU Sie Han operons taint sis Cal a Se 64, 735 79, 336 +22. 6 
1D) OMAN CANBRE DU bli Chee aes = eee Se EOL EEE aa ee 4, 451 5, 346 +20. 1 
JEG Tal es ah Ie eee ae RS Sy Se a oe = ee eee 3, 542 4,099 +15. 7 
INOrUM Asean 1G OWI OICS. — ee ee eee ee 180, 701 228, 258 +26.3 
Naa S SHES we oe Sat eee ee TES ae 50, 656 71, 818 +41.8 
BES ©) Usp er ee eae a apes hee eae a he et GL pew TS en AS Oe els aes 3, 461 4, 058 +17. 2 
Brazil re Oe ee ht ee et eg ene ei Oe ERE 45, 960 53, 730 +16. 9 
Chile. _- Bee oe ener nS ee = ate Sa EG Deh 15, 727 18, 302 | +16. 4 
Colom ae aeeea eee ae FS a ee eae 23, 069 34,175 +48. 1 
WG oF pes oa cae Sea RIE eee eee re a eS ree 3, 228 3, 648 +13.0 
JPG WRE NEUE hyp ee eh ER EE ee es reap es erode aes ee) ee 502 482 —4.1 
CT Ue ae ee ie es ee eS ae oe eee 13, 551 14, 769 ; +9. 0 
NOIR Ur yee Ee oa a ee es See ee Boe 7, 380 10, 083 +36. 6 
ACT OZ 16 ae eee eee Ae OD ea rere ete ame NiUnaa Iam BO eee 18, 879 34, 408 +82. 3 
Souda Awagricam IRejoel bs. ee 182, 413 245, 473 +34. 6 
ho taleatineAm eri Cateem, Ale meen et ee See ye We) 363, 114 473, 731 +30. 5 








' United States statistics credit commodities in considerable quantities imported from and exported to 
Bolivia and Paraguay via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the Republics of Bolivia and 
Paraguay, but to the countries in which the ports of entry or departure are located. 
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Ox September 2, 1937, the last of the current season’s programs 
of Latin American music was presented in the Aztec Gardens of the 
Pan American Union. Since 1924 these concerts have been a fixed 
feature of the cultural activities of the Pan American Union, and with 
each year they have become increasingly popular until today they 
are outstanding events of the music life of Washington. The concert 
of September 2 was the eighty-fifth of the series. 

The purpose of the concerts is to make better known the music of 
the countries, members of the Pan American Union, and especially 
of the Republics of Latin America. As a consequence, the music of 
these countries exclusively is featured, and during the course of each 
season works of the outstanding compesers of the several Republics 
are presented. Four concerts are oflered each year, the instrumental 
portions of which are rendered by the three service bands staticned 
in Washington, namely, the United States Army Band, of which the 
leader is Captain Thomas F. Darcey; the United States Navy Band, 
conducted by Lieutenant Charles Benter; and the United States 
Marine Band, under the leadership of Captain Taylor Branson. The 
Pan American Union is fortunate to have the cooperation of these 
three famous musical organizations, each of which presents annually 
a program of Latin American music at the Pan American Union, 
and also frequently includes in its other programs selections frem the 
countries, members of the Union. These three musical groups have 
also combined to form the United Service Orchestra, made up of 
musicians selected from each of them, for the purpose of presenting 
an orchestral concert. Besides the instrumental numbers, each 
program is featured by a guest artist, usually a vocalist, from ene of the 
Latin American Republics. 

The concerts are attended by large and distinguished audiences, 
made up of members of the diplomatic corps accredited to Washing- 
ton, high Government officials, and others. The programs, however, 
are heard far beyond tke confines of the Pan American Union. 
Through the generous cooperation of the National Broadcasting 
Company a portion of every program is broadcast over a nation- 
wide chain in the United States, and by means of several short-wave 
stations is carried to radio listeners in all the other American Republics. 
Radio stations in many countries also pick up the programs and 
rebroadcast them over their local facilities. The concerts kave, 
therefore, a continent-wide audience. It is this circumstance that 
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CONCERT ON THE ESPLANADE OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


has made them so effective in promoting a wider knowledge of the 
music of the American Republics, and a better appreciation of the 
cultural achievements of the countries, members of the Union. An 
innovation inaugurated during the past season was the simultaneous 
broadeast from the Pan American Union of announcements in 
Spanish and Portuguese, in addition to English, for the benefit of 
radio listeners in Spanish America and in Brazil. 

The first concert of the recently closed season was presented on 
Pan American Day, April 14, by the United Service Orchestra, with 
each of the three leaders conducting part of the program. The 
guest artist was the distinguished Brazilian soprano, Madame Bidt 
Saydo, who made her debut with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
last season and who is returning next year for 20 operatic appearances. 
A feature of the April 14 program was an address by the chairman of 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, Honorable Cordell 
Hull, on the significance of Pan American Day. 

The United States Army Band presented the first band concert 
of the season on June 17, when the assisting artist was the Peruvian 
soprano, Lucrezia Sarria. On July 15 the second band concert of 
Latin American music was presented by the United States Navy 
Band, with Alfredo Medina, of the Dominican Republic, as assisting 
artist. The final concert on September 2 was played by the United 
States Marine Band, the guest artist on that occasion being the 
Argentine baritone, Mario Silveira. 
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HALL OF THE AMERICAS, PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


The annual concert given by the United Service Orchestra is pre- 
sented in the Hall of the Americas of the Pan American Union. The 
three band concerts have for their setting the Aztec Gardens in the 
rear of the Pan American Building. With the limpid waters of the 
reflecting pool as a background, the tall poplars fringing the gardens 
swaying gently in the evening breeze, and ’neath the mellow glow 
of a pale moon, the open-air concerts present a picture of surpassing 
beauty. The inspiration afforded by this setting is reflected in the 
following poem received from Strickland Gillilan, who was a guest at 
one of the recent Garden concerts: 


If all you listening Latins could but be 

Beside me here, this lovely sight to see: 

Gay banners massed against a snowy wall; 
Gaunt, ghostly poplars sentineliing all— 

Gray, spectral fingers pointing to a sky 

Where triple-lighted planes go roaring by; 

The clustered crowd near by a mirror-pool— 
Huge night-class in a love-your-neighbor school; 
And then the music! Songs from all your lands, 
Sung, played, by friendly lips, by skillful hands— 
To feast your eyes on this inspiring view, 

Your music would seem even sweeter still, 

And lend your souls—as ours—a wondrous thrill. 
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INTER-AMERICAN 
BOOK AND LIBRARY NOTES 


Reported by 


THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY OF THE 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Peace.—Carlos Saavedra Lamas, champion of arbitration as a 
means for settling international disputes, Nobel peace prize winner, 
internationalist, diplomat, and statesman, has authorized the publica- 
tion of selected studies and addresses on international questions. 
The volume, entitled Por la paz de las Américas, is the second to be 
published in the series Biblioteca Politica Contempordnea. It contains 
an address made in 1916 on the probable development of international 
law after the World War; a study of the Chaco war; American and 
European opinions on the Saavedra Lamas anti-war pact of 1933; 
and addresses as president of the Seventeenth Assembly of the League 
of Nations (1936); as presiding officer at the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace (1936); on juridical principles 
and the maintenance of peace; on the social, economic, and commercial 
factors involved in the maintenance of peace, before the Eleventh 
International Labor Conference (1928) and the Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference in Buenos Aires (1935); on Argentine-Brazilian 
relations, at the signing of the bilateral treaties in 1933, and before 
the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies in 1936; on Argentine-Uruguayan 
relations, in Montevideo in 1933; and on the traditional Argentine 
policy as regards international law, at the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires, following the announcement that he had been 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

The views of three eminent internationalists on international 
conciliation are found in Bulletins 1-2 (1933) of the French edition 
of ‘International Conciliation’. These men are the late Dr. Victor 
M. Matrtua, well-known Peruvian diplomat; Dr. James Brown 
Seott, president of the American Society of International Law; and 
M. Jean Efremoff, at one time a member of the Russian Duma. The 
first article, that of Dr. Matrtua, deals with the revision of the inter- 
American conventions of conciliation and arbitration. Dr. Scott’s 
article treats of the International Conference of American States on 
Conciliation and Arbitration held in Washington, 1928-29, and the 
Bolivian-Paraguayan boundary dispute. The longest article, that of 
M. Efremoff, discusses proposals for a central organ or institute of 
international conciliation, and gives the text of a draft convention 
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which the author describes as ‘‘a logical deduction from the comparison 
of the different treaties and conventions signed up to now [1933] by 
the various states.’”” An 18-page bibliography adds to the value of 
the book. 

New bibliographies—The newly-organized Mexican Publicity 
Bureau has been publishing several works of cultural excellence. A 
series of volumes received from that office is the Bibliograyias Mexri- 
canas, of which numbers 1 and 3 are now in the Library of the Pan 
American Union. The first is volume I of the Bibliografia General del 
Estado de Veracruz, made by Joaquin Diaz Mercado. Although the 
author mentions the difficulties experienced in obtaining complete 
data on all works published in the State since the first press was 
established there in 1794, the reader feels that he uncovered much 
in his research when the result is a volume of 715 pages. Each of 
the entries is complete, down to size of the publication. Number 3 
in the series is the work of Elena Gomez Ugarte and Aurora Pagaza, 
and contains a bibliography of the Territory of Quintana Roo, in- 
cluding a list of maps of the area; a biography and bio-bibliography 
of Don Andrés Quintana Roo; and an article entitled La Vida en los 
Posques de Quintana Roo by George Cheever Shattuck (extracted and 
translated from his The Peninsula of Yucatan (Washington, 1933). 

Another bibliography is that on checks (negotiable instruments), 
compiled by Ignacio Winizky from Argentine and foreign sources and 
published by the School of Law and Social Science of the University of 
Buenos Aires. 

Contribucién a la Bibliografia sobre Ciencias Etnolégicas de Colombia 
is the work of Sergio Elias Ortiz, Colombian educator and antiquarian. 
Following the introduction in which he states the need for such a 
bibhography, the author lists articles and books, national and foreign, 
on all phases of ethnological work done in the country. 

News of libraries—The Belin Sarmiento family, descendants of 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, has donated the complete library 
private correspondence, many medals, and pieces of furniture of the 
famous Argentine statesman to the National Historical Museum in 
Buenos Aires. The Argentine Government gratefully accepted this 
donation and is arranging for its establishment in a special section of 
the museum. The donation contains all the Sarmiento documents 
in his possession at the time of his death, much of the material still 
unedited. 

By a resolution of July 16, 1937, the Venezuelan government reor- 
ganized the National Library in Caracas. Seftor Enrique Planchart, 
a well known poet, is the new director and Sefior Vicente Fuentes the 
assistant director. Sefiorita Mary de Davila, the chief of the catalog- 
ing division, will be aided by six assistants. There will be 14 other 
members of the staff. 
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Word has been received at the Pan American Union that Sefior 
Ratil Navas has been appointed librarian of the Central University 
of Honduras to succeed Sefiorita Sofia Rodriguez, who has resigned. 

Series of inexpensive books in Brazil.—By decree no. 1748 of June 
26, 1937, the Ministry of War of Brazil was authorized to publish a 
series of books to be known as the Military Library. The works con- 
tained in the library will be divided into three classes. The first, 
“Our Soldiers’, will consist of brief biographies of outstanding Bra- 
zilian soldiers, simply written so that they may be enjoyed by enlisted 
men. The second, patriotic works, will contain both reprints of na- 
tional classics and new books by Brazilian authors. The third, educa- 
tional works, will consist of educational books of all kinds, both 
hitherto unpublished works and reprints; the authors may be army 
men or civilians, Brazilians or foreigners. Payment will be made for 
new works written for the library and for books already published 
whose copyright is transferred to the Ministry. All books included 
in the library will be considered official publications and be printed in 
large editions to be sold for a nominal charge at army posts, and at 
low prices to the general public in bookstores. The General Staff 
of the Army will be in charge of printing and distributing the books, 
the selection of which will be made by a committee of three army 
officers and two civilians. 

National Library of Honduras.—The National Library and Archives 
of Honduras, of which Sefior Miguel A. Ramos is now director, sends 
depository collections to the Library of the Pan American Union. 
A recent shipment consisted of 41 pieces, containing numerous de- 
scriptive, economic and historical works. Included among them were 
three historical-geographic monographs on different parts of the 
country. Under the sponsorship of the Society of Geography and 
History of Honduras, Senor Pedro Rivas has written a monograph on 
Tigre Island and the port of Amapala to commemorate the first cen- 
tenary of the founding of the port (October 17, 1933). The Gulf of 
Fonseca, where Amapala is situated on the strategically-located Tigre 
Island, has been important in history since it was discovered in 1522. 
Senor Rivas tells of the importance of the region in Honduran history 
and geography and of the commercial importance of Amapala since 
the decree authorizing the Pacific port of Honduras to be established 
on the site of the present city. Sefior Perfecto H. Bobadilla also wrote 
to celebrate a centennial—the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the city of San Pedro Sula in 1536. He not only gives an 
account of the history and geography of the famous town but describes 
the economic, industrial, political, and social conditions as well. The 
monograph on the Department of Yoro was written in 1928 by several 
professors, members of the Sociedad Pedagégica de la Ciudad de Yoro, 
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under the direction of Prof. Rubén Anttinez C.; before publication in 
book form by the Honduran Society of Geography and History it was 
revised and enlarged. The first part contains general data on the 
Department as a whole, including geography, history, climate, flora 
and fauna, commerce, natural resources, government, legends, educa- 
tion, and population; the second devotes a chapter to each of the ten 
municipalities in the Department. 

New library publication —The National Library in Buenos Aires has 
begun the publication of a quarterly review, Revista de la Biblioteca 
Nacional, the first issue of which is dated January—March 1937 (tomo 
I,n° 1). Dr. Martinez Zuviria, the director, says in the introduction 
that the purpose of this periodical is to present rare or unpublished 
material, that is, to carry out the high aims that inspired its prede- 
cessors, unfortunately discontinued for financial and other reasons. 
This first issue, of 208 pages, contains five interesting pieces, the 
earliest a document dated 1538 and the latest a series of letters dated 
1825-26. Three pages at the end of the volume summarize the work 
of the library in the last five years. 

Books for tourists —There are many books descriptive of the Latin 
American countries written for readers in the United States (see some 
of the titles below under Books in English and the bibliography of the 
Library of the Pan American Union entitled Selected List of Recent 
Books (in English) on Latin America, which contains 34 pages of 
material in print). Many of these countries are publishing material 
too. Recently received are The Blue Guide to Cuba (an annual publi- 
cation, of which this is the second) and Brasil Revista, the former 
written in English and the latter in Portuguese, and both replete with 
good photographs and descriptive articles. The Blue Guide gives the 
history of Cuba, a description of the colorful pre-Lenten carnival, 
general information (customs, tourist cards, money, etc.), points of 
interest in Habana, national sports, highway regulations and road 
maps and descriptions of each province, representative architecture 
as found in many buildings, fruits and other food, hotels, clubs, shops, 
and general tours. 

Brasil Revista, of which Carlos Reis is the director, has now reached 
its fourth year of publication. In it are found brief historical, po- 
litical, statistical, and economic articles, portraits and line drawings 
of many persons important in Brazilian life today, and short descrip- 
tions of Nictheroy, Therezopolis, Petropolis, and Sao Paulo. The 
ereater part of the volume, however, is devoted to showing the marvels 
of Rio de Janeiro—its monuments, parks, beaches, industrial concerns, 
public buildings, amusements, and hotels. 

Colombian literature.-—The Biblioteca aldeana de Colombia, a selec- 
tion of Colombian literature which, with the approval of the federal 
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government, has been compiled during the past few years under the 
editorship of Daniel Samper Ortega, director of the National Library, 
now numbers 100 volumes. The latest shipment to arrive in the 
Library consists of 40 volumes containing works of past and present 
Colombian literary figures. The books are divided among the follow- 
ing subjects: journalism, eloquence (oratory), poetry, and drama. 

Recent acquisitions also include two other literary works of merit 
from Colombia. Dr. Carlos Garcia Prada has published the first 
volume of an Antologia de Liricos Colombianos primarily to fill the 
need for such a work felt by students of literature. The discriminative 
selection from the works of the 17 poets included and the critical 
biography of each author insure its value to every reader. He says 
in his long, instructive introduction that he has tried ‘“‘to present the 
outstanding poets of each region, of each school and of each generation, 
and to show the several steps in the spiritual and literary formation 
of each one.” The Resumen de Historia de la Literatura Colombiana 
by Gustavo Otero Mufioz is the other volume. This is the second 
edition of a work which has been approved by several schools as a 
text-book. The author divides the history in two main periods, the 
first from 15388 to 1819 and the second from 1819 to the present. He 
considers all types of literature and adds to the value of his work by 
including an 11-page index of all writers mentioned in the text. 

Mexican census reports.—In 1935 the First Agricultural Census and 
the Second Industrial Census of Mexico were taken. Now the General 
Bureau of Statistics of the Secretariat of National Economy has begun 
to publish reports on these censuses. The reports of the agricultural 
census (censo ejidal) indicate the parcels of land distributed in the 
various districts of each State in accordance with article 27 of the 
Constitution, the types and amounts of crops raised, and the live-stock 
raised. From the industrial census, the government is ascertaining 
the number of people employed, amount of production, and income 
and expenditures in the various industries. 

Recent acquisitions—The list below contains numerous books of 
interest: 





Por la paz de las Américas [por] Carlos Saavedra Lamas. ... Buenos Aires, 
M. Gleizer—editor, 1987. 397 p. 21cm. (Biblioteca politica contempordnea, 
vol. IT.) 

Cheque; guia bibliogrdfica e indice legislativo (con la traduccién de las partes 
pertinentes al Francés, Inglés e Italiano), por Ignacio Winizky . . . con la co- 
laboracién de los alumnos José A. Bergez, Toribio Molina, Jorge Alberto Gully 
y Fernando Guibert, de la Seccién bibliogrdfica. [Publicacién de la] Seccién 
Publicaciones del Seminario de ciencias juridicas y sociales, Universidad de Buenos 
Aires, Facultad de derecho y ciencias sociales, 1936. [Buenos Aires, Imprenta 
de Rubino hnos., 1937] 202,[24]p. 184 em. (Guias bibliogrdficas del Seminario 
de ciencias juridicas y sociales. I.) 

Brasil revista, 1937. Director: Carlos Reis. [Rio de Janeiro, C. Mendes 
Junior, 1937] 244 p. illus., ports., 2 maps (1 col.) 27 em. 
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Limites Brasil-Colombia [publicagao do] Ministerio das relagées exteriores. 
Rio de Janeiro. Leuzinger 8. A., 19387. 15 p. 2 fold. tables, fold. map. 27% 
em. [This pamphlet contains the proceedings of the final meeting (January 5, 
1937) of the Brazil-Colombian Mixed Boundary-Marking Commission, at which 
the boundary line as actually marked was formally described and approved. 
Included also are a map of the boundary certified by members of the commission, 
a statement of the nature of the boundary in each of the 17 sections, and the 
exact location of the 26 points of coordination used in the surveying.] 

Psicologia (novos aspectos da filosofia universal); solug¢aéo dos problemas sociais 
[por] M. Carlos . . . . Rio de Janeiro, Livraria Augusto Leite [1937] _ viii, 
133 p., 11. 24 em. [Senhor Carlos is a member of the Brazilian Philosophical 
Society, and has written five other works of a philosophical nature. He ex- 
presses the hope that this, his sixth book, may contribute to the ‘definitive solution 
of social problems.’’] 

Primer congreso hispano-americano de la prensa, 8-15 de enero de 1937. Val- 
paraiso, Sociedad imprenta y litogrefia Universo, 1937. 160 p. 23 em. [This 
volume contains the invitation, program, regulations, lists of delegates and ecm- 
missions, proceedings, resolutions of the congress, as well as an account of the 
hospitality accorded its members. ] 

Valentin Letelier i, su obra, 1852-1919 [por] Luis Galdames . . . Santiago de 
Chile, Imprenta universitaria, Valenzuela Basterrica y ¢cfa., 1937. xv, [i], 806 p. 
front., 2 plates (port., faecsim.) 25 em. Contents: Introduccién.—Libro pri- 
mero. La formecién mental.—Libro segundo. La sociologia educacional. — 
Libro tereero. La aectuacién politica.—Libro cuarto. La concepeidén historica. 
—Libro quinto. El magisterio univeisitario.—Libro sexto. La sociologia juri- 
dica. —Sintesis final. [The table of contents indicates the fuliness of Dr. Letelier’s 
life. The basis for this biography was 2 series of lectures delivered by Professor 
Galdames, of the University of Chile; but he has added much fresh material 
in order to give a full picture of the life of the famous educator, jurist, and sociolo- 
cist.] 

Geografia econédmica de Colombia [publicacién de la] Contraloria general de la 
Reptblica . . . . [Bogot4, Imprenta nacional] 1936. v. III: 597 p., 1 1. 
plates, tables, maps, diagrs. 22% em. Contents: III. Boyacd. [The first two 
volumes of this series, begun in 1935 (see the Notes for June 1936) were on the 
Departments of Antioquia and Atldntico. This volume contains a complete 
physical, political and economic geography of the Department of Boyaca. | 

Atlas de vias de communicacioén. anexo a la memoria de 1936 [del] Ministerio de 
obras ptblicas . . . [Bogotd?, 1936?] [16] 1. 15 maps (1 fold.) 39cm. [This 
atlas contains a large map of the Republic of Colombia, accompanied by a 11x14 
inch map of each of the fourteen Departments, on which is shown highways, rail- 
roads, navigable rivers, and airplane routes. Each map is preceded by 2 leaf 
giving description of the highways, the total length of them as projected, and the 
total length constructed at the time of the report.] 

Antologia de liricos colombianos. Introduccion, seleeciones y notas, por Carlos 
Garcia Prada. . . . Bogotdé, Imprenta nacional, 1936. T. I: 463 p. 20 em. 

Resumen de historia de la literatura colombiana [por] Gustavo Otero Mufioz . 

2. ed. Bogotd, Editorial ABC, 1937. 229 p. illus. (ports.) 24 cm. 

Contribucion ala bibliografia sobre ciencias etnolégicas de Colombia, por Sergio Elias 
Ortiz . . . . Pasto, Imprenta del departamento, 1937. 2 p. 1, [8]66 p. 
24 em. (Idearium, 6rgano de la Escuela normal de Occidente. Suplemento 
TOue)) 


The blue guide to Cuba, season of 1936-37. .. . Roger LeFebure, editor & 
publisher . . . Havana [Molina y cfa., 1937] 247, [1] p. illus., maps (1 fold.) 
1714 em. 
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Ignacio Agramonte, el Bayardo de la revolucién cubana [por] Carlos Marquez 
Sterling. Obra premiada en concurso literario conyocado por la Direecién de 
cultura, Secretaria de educacién. La Habana [Seoane, Ferndndez y cia., im- 
presores] 1936. 261 p., 1 1. front. (port.) 20 cm. (Biografias cubanas.) 
[In the 32 years of his life (1841-73) Agramonte was devoted to the cause of 
Cuban independence. In this prize-winning biography Dr. Marquez Sterling 
(who is a son of the late Dr. Manuel Marquez Sterling, Cuban diplomat and 
author) tells of the life of this eminent lawyer, writer and orator, who served 
as major general of the Cuban forces during the first part of the Ten Years’ War. ] 

Espiritu de América [por] José Marti. La Habana, Publicaciones de la Secre- 
taria de educacion, Direccién de cultura, 1937. 179,[{1]p. 19em. (Cuadernos de 
cultura. Tercera serie, 4) Contents: Marti, espiritu de América [por Félix 
Lizaso|—Emerson.—Walt Whitman.—Bronson Alcott.—Longfellow.—Cecilio 
Acosta.—Bolivar.—Heredia.—Tres héroes [Bolfvar, San Martin, Hidalgo. 
[These essays have been selected from the many written by Marti on representa- 
tive men of the Americas. | 

Paginas desconocidas ... por Juan Montalvo. [Habana] Cultural, S. A. 
[Pref. 1936] Tomol: xviii p.,11.,473 p. pl. (facsim.) 25 em. (Publicaciones 
de la Revista de Ja Universidad de La Habana (Tomo V) Coleccién de escritores 
hispanoamericanos (Tomo II).) [This volume is the second in this series of works 
by Spanish American authors, the first having been El libro de las pasiones, 
five plays by the same author. Thirty-nine fugitive or unpublished works, some 
only a few pages in Jength, others long essays, have been collected in this volume.] 

Compendio de la historia de la ciudad de Guatemala, escrita por el Br. D. Domingo 
Juarros.... 3.ed. [Guatemala] Tipografia nacional, 1937. 2v.in1. illus., 
ports., tables. 27cm. (Biblioteca ‘“‘Payo de Rivera.’’) [This history of Guate- 
mala from the time of the conquest until the beginning of the nineteenth century 
was based on material in several archives to which Padre Juarros had access. 
The first volume describes the geography of the Kingdom of Guatemala and 
gives a brief chronicle of Guatemala City and biographical data concerning notable 
colonial men who lived in Guatemala during colonial days; the second volume 
contains the history of the country in general, of each province, and of the Cath- 
edral of Guatemala. The Library was fortunate enough to obtain last year the 
first edition of the first two sections of volume I, printed in Guatemala by Ignacio 
Beteta in 1809. They are small books (21-centimeter size) with continuous 
paging but separate title-pages. With the publication of the third edition, the 
National Printing Office of Guatemala begins a new series, the Payo de Rivera 
Library, named for the bishop who had the first printing press brought to Guate- 
mala in 1660.) 

Guia comercial de Honduras. Editor: José T. Ruiz. Tegucigalpa, Ariston, 
1936. 298, iiip. illus., ports., tables,map. 27%em. [This new commercial guide 
-contains much valuable material: brief descriptions of the whole Republic and 
of each department, including geography, topography, political divisions, popula- 
tion, agriculture and industries, means of communication, accounts of the chief 
cities and commercial directories. Especially useful for reference are the air- 
mail rates, the telephone, telegraph and radio rates throughout the country and 
abroad, and the list of the 67 airports and landing fields in the Republic. |] 

Monografia geografica e histérica de la isla del Tigre y puerto de Amapala por 
Pedro Rivas. Obra escrita a propuesta de la Sociedad de geografia e historia y 
con aprobacién de la municipalidad del puerto de Amapala y del Comité 
general de festejos pro-centenario de la fundacién del expresado puerto. 1833-1933. 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, C. A., 17 de octubre de 1933. Tegucigalpa, Talleres 
tipograficos nacionales, 1934. 213, v, [ii] p., 11. 34 plates (incl. ports.), 5 fold. 
maps. 30cm. (Biblioteca de la Sociedad de geografia e historia de Honduras.) 
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Monografia geografica e historica de San Pedro Sula, IV centenario de su fun- 
dacién [por] Perfecto H. Bobadilla. . . . 1.ed. San Pedro Sula, Talleres 
‘‘Compania editora de Honduras’, 1936. 1p.1., iv. p.,11., 286, [2]p. illus., pl., 
ports, fold. map. 26% em. 

Monografia del departamento de Y oro, escrita por varios profesores que integraron 
Ja Sociedad pedagégica de la ciudad de Yoro, bajo la direccién y cooperacién 
decidida de] Prof. Rubén Anttinez C. . . . revisada, corregida, adicionada y 
publicada por la Sociedad de geografia e historia de Honduras. 1937. Teguci- 
galpa, Talleres tipograficos nacionales, 1937. cover-title, 11.,187p.,11. tables. 
2515.em. (Biblioteca de la Sociedad de geografia e historia de Honduras.) 

Bibliografia general del Estado de Veracruz, por Joaquin Diaz Mercado ; 
México, D{epartamento] A[uténomo de] P[ublicidad y] P{ropaganda] 1937. 
T.I:2p.1.,715p. 23cm. (Bibliografias mexicanas, N° 1) Contents.—1794-1910. 

Bibliografia sumaria del territorio de Quintana Roo, por Elena Gémez Ugarte y 
Aurora Pagaza. México, Dfepartamento] A[uténomo de] Plublicidad y] P[ropa- 
ganda] 1937. 142 p. 23 em. (Bibliografias mexicanas, N° 3). 

Comision mexicana de cooperaci6n intelectual—Organizacién y trabajo. México, 
D{epartamento] A[uténomo de] P[ublicidad y] P[ropaganda] 1937. 138 p. pl. 
23 em. [The Mexican Committee on Intellectual Cooperation was formed in 
1931, to work with the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation and 
similar organizations in other countries. To this end it will encourage relations 
of a cultural character with other nations and serve as a center of information on 
cultural activities in Mexico. This volume gives a summary of the statutes, the 
activities of the Committee during 1936, its plans for 1937, the work of the 
Committee in connection with international conferences, and a list of the books 
sent to the Committee library, now in formation. ] 

Primera exposicién objetiva del plan sexenal [publicacién del Gobierno federal]. 
Mayo de 1937. México, D.F., Departamento auténomo de publicidad y propa- 
ganda [1937] 115 p. 22% em. [This statement describes the work done by 
the various government divisions (eight Secretariats, eight Bureaus and the 
Attorney-general’s Office) in the first two years of the Six-Year Plan.] 

Breve historia de Mézxico [por] José Vasconcelos. (2. ed.) [México, Accién 
moderna mercantil, 8. A.] 1937. 638 p. 2014 em. [Prof. Vasconcelos presents 
the history of Mexico from the probable origins of the pre-Colombian inhabitants 
to about 1930. He has previously written on philosophy, education, literature 
and other topics. | 

Cronistas e historiadores [por] Luis Gonzdlez Obregén. México, Ediciones 
Botas, 1936. 223 p.,21. illus. (ports.) 19% em. [Sefior Gonzdlez Obregon is 
a well-known historian, antiquarian and archivist of Mexico. His new book tells 
of the life and works of six Mexican historians, from the Conquest to the present, 
namely: Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Francisco Javier Clavijero, José Fernando 
Ramirez, Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, José Maria Marroqui, and Genaro 
Garcia. ] 

Historia econémica y financiera del Peri... [por] Emilio Romero. . 
lima; Imp. Torres Aguirre, 1937. [Dv 1:) 274 pl lk 25ema Contents: 
Antiguo Pert y virreynato. [Dr. Romero, who is a professor of economies in the 
University of San Marcos in Lima, is planning a complete economic and financial 
history of Peru (the second volume, on the Republic, is now in preparation). In 
the first volume he goes back to pre-Incan times to show the economic organization 
of Peru in those days, continues with a study of Inca economics, labor, industries, 
commerce, and finance, and devotes the main section to the economic history of 
the colonial period. ] 

El maximo problema educativo de Venezuela [por] Angel Crisanti. Caracas, 
Cooperativa de artes grdficas [1936] xx, 246 p., 21. 17 cm. [In a previous 
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volume, La Instruccién publica en Venezuela, the author gave a history of Vene- 
zuelan education and discussed proposed changes in educational methods (the 
first four chapters of Part I of the present volume are reprinted from the earlier 
work). In the rest of the volume he gives his reasons for advocating the estab- 
lishment of vocational education in Venezuelan schools, these reasons being based 
on his studies of the educational systems of other countries in America and Europe. | 

El problema del ofidismo en Venezuela [por el] Dr. A. L. Bricefio Rossi. . . . Cara- 
cas, lit. y tip. Casa de especialidades, 1934. 186p.,11. illus. 23!3cem. [Dr. 
Briceio Rossi here presents a detailed study of Venezuelan snakes. After a short 
but comprehensive essay on snakes in general, he lists and describes scientifically 
both the poisonous and the non-poisonous varieties to be found in the Republic, 
and closes with a brief chapter on the treatment of snakebites. A number of good 
photographs accompany the text.] 

La herencia del Almirante—El Archivo de Indias [por] Casto Fulgencio Lépez. . . 
Caracas, Editorial Elite, 1937. 49 p. illus. (incl. port., maps, facsims.) 26% 
em. (Publicaciones de Ja Asociacién de escritores venezolanos.) [While in Spain 
as a member of the Venezuelan consular service, the author made this brief study 
of the history and organization of the Archives of the Indies. He mentions some 
of the interesting documents which relate to Venezuela, and illustrates his booklet 
with photographs of the building and of papers ranging in date from 1488 to 1820. 
In his introduction Sefior Lopez expresses the hope that his Government may be- 
come interested in acquiring copies of such documents for its archives, for the use 
of historians and writers.] 

Nouvelles tendances de la Conciliation internationale; projets, Victor M. Maurtua, 
James Brown Scott, Jean Efremoff.... Paris, Publications de la Conciliation 
internationale [1933] vii, 204 p.,2 1. 2014 em. ({Conciliation internationale] 
Bulletin ne 1-2, 1933) [Publication of] Centre européen de la Dotation Carnegie, 
Division des relations internationales et de l’éducation. Contents: Révision des 
conventions interaméricaines de conciliation et d’arbitrage, par V. M. Maurtua.— 
La Conférence panaméricaine et le conflit de la Bolivie et du Paraguay, par J. B. 
Scott.—Organe central de conciliation, par Jean Efremoff.—Bibliographie (p. 
187-204). 


Books in English.—The list below contains books in English re- 
ceived since last writing the notes: 


Official motorists’ guide to Mexico (Pan-American highway) [by] Michael and 
Virginia Scully. Rev. ed., 1937. Dallas, Texas, Turner company [1937] ix, 
238 p., 31. front., plates, maps (2 fold.) 20cm. [The first issue of this guide 
was published in 1933. The present edition, revised to include the route of the 
Pan-American highway which opened in July 1936, contains useful information 
for the tourist anywhere in Mexico, especially over the first-class roads. ] 

Marcos, a mountain boy of Mexico, by Melicent Humason Lee. Pictures by 
Berta and Elmer Hader. Chicago, Albert Whitman & co., Junior press books, 
1937. 79, [1] p. illus. (part col.) 26cm. [This simple story, with its gayly- 
colored pictures, is a good introduction to Mexico for American children.] 

The streets of Mexico, by Don Luis Gonzdlez Obregén. Translated by Blanche 
Collet Wagner. Illustrated by Ethel E. Pletsch. San Francisco, George Fields, 
1937. 3p. 1, 200 p. front. (port.), illus. 24 em. [Luis Gonzdlez Obregén, 
renowned scholar and author of a number of books about Mexico (see above, 
Cronistas e historiadores) has written two volumes in Spanish on the streets of 
Mexico City. The 41 chapters here translated bring to English-speaking readers 
some of the legends, historical and otherwise, connected with the streets and their 
names. The translator lived in Mexico for many years and was familiar with the 
legends Sefior Gonzalez Obregén so charmingly relates.] 
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The new architecture in Mexico, by Esther Born. Supplementary articles on 
contemporary painting and sculpture by Justino Ferndndez. New York, The 
Architectural record, William Morrow & company, 1937. 4 p.1., 159 p.  illus., 
ports., map, diagrs. 31cm. [As the editorial foreword says, ‘““This book shows 
modern architecture in Mexico, chiefly in Mexico City.’’ The several articles 
written by recognized authorities and the excellent photographs, the descriptions 
and floor-plans of factories, office-buildings, schools, hospitals and other insti- 
tutional buildings, and homes, give a good picture of modern architecture in that 
Republic.] 

Mexico, from the earliest times to the Conquest, by Thomas Gann. London, 
Lovat Dickson, publisher [Toronto, The Macmillan company of Canada, 1936.] 
xii, 206 p. illus., 8 plates. 19cm. [Thomas Gann has already made several 
studies of ancient civilizations, chiefly the Mayas. The present work considers the 
various pre-Conquest civilizations of Mexico with special attention to the Aztecs. |] 

Contributions to American archaeology . . . published by Carnegie institution 
of Washington. [Washington, Judd & Detweiler, inc.] 1937. v. IV, nos. 20-238: 
3 p. 1, 217 p. illus., plates, tables (2 fold.), map, diagrs. 2914 em. (Carnegie 
institution of Washington, publication no. 483) Contents: no. 20. Structure 
A-XVIII, Uaxactun, by A. L. Smith.—no. 21. Studies on the inscriptions of 
Chichen Itza, by H. Beyer.—no. 22. A new method of deciphering Yucatecan 
dates with special reference to Chichen Itza, by J. E. Thompson.—no. 23. Teo- 
sinte in Guatemala; report of an expedition to Guatemala, El Salvador, and 
Chiapas, Mexico, by J. H. Kempton and W. Popenoe. [As the contents indicate, 
this volume of the Contributions contains much material on the Maya area.] 

The vegetation of Petén, with an appendix, Studies of Mexican and Central 
American plants—I, by Cyrus Longworth Lundell. . . . Published by Carnegie 
institution of Washington. Washington [Judd and Detweiler, inc., etc.] 1937. 
ix, 244p. 39 plates, 3 tables, maps (1 fold.), diagrs. (part fold.) 29%cm. (Car- 
negie institution of Washington, publication no. 478.) [‘‘The greater part of the 
data and collections on which this publication is based were obtained by the writer 
as botanist and director of the 1933 Carnegie [Institution of Washington—Uni- 
versity of] Michigan expedition,” states the author in the introduction. The 
area covered, the Department of Petén, Guatemala, is the northern panhandle of 
that country, bordered by Mexico on the north and west and by British Honduras 
on the east.] 

Trading under the laws of Venezuela, by Henry P. Crawford... . Washing- 
ton, U. S. Govt. print. off., 1937. vi, 102 p. 23 cm. (U.S. Bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce. Trade promotion series, no. 170.) [Mr. Crawford’s 
work on Latin American commercial law is well-known. The present study shows 
the status of Venezuelan commercial law, after the recent changes in the laws 
affecting business and industry.] 

South American dictators during the first century of independence, edited by 
A. Curtis Wilgus, Ph. D. Washington, D. C., The George Washington university 
press, 1937. viii, 502 p. 24 em. (Half-title: Studies in Hispanic American 
affairs, edited by A. Curtis Wilgus. volume V, 1936: South American dictators.) 
Contents: I, Introduction.—II. The dictators of Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay 
and Chile, by Lewis W. Bealer.—III. The dictators of Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador 
by N. Andrew N. Cleven.—IV. The dictators of Colombia and Venezuela, by 
J. Fred Rippy.—V. The dictators of Brazil, by Alan K. Manchester—VI. Ap- 
pendix: Juan Manuel de Rosas and the church, by Almon R. Wright. [This, the 
fifth and final volume in the series of ‘‘Studies on Hispanic Affairs,” isa symposium 
containing the lectures given at the Fifth Seminar Conference on Hispanic Ameri- 
can Affairs at the George Washington University in the summer of 1936.] 

South by thunderbird [by] Hudson Strode. New York, Random house [1937] 
xxix, 388 p. front., 27 plates. 23 em. [Hudson Strode, author of The Story 
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of Bermuda and The Pageant of Cuba, tells of his air trip over South America, 
in which he visited: Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil, and the Guianas. The volume is illustrated by 27 full-page photographs. | 

Latin America, its place in world life [by] Samuel Guy Inman. Chicago, 
New York, Willett, Clark & company, 1987. vi, 462 p. 23%cm. Contents: 
Book one, Who are the Latin Americans?—Book two, Revolutions and their 
causes.—Book three, Recent revolutions.—Book four, New forces.—Book five, 
What will the new order be?—Appendix. [After a thirty years’ acquaintance 
with Latin America under many circumstances, Dr. Inman, inspired by the inter- 
est in each other of all the American nations as evidenced in the Buenos Aires 
Peace Conference, has written this survey of history, political life, and social 
and economic conditions of all Latin America.] 

Printing in the Americas, by John Clyde Oswald. ... New York, Chicago 
[ete.]| The Gregg publishing company [c. 1937] xii, [iv], 565, xvii-xli p. inel. 
col. front. (fascsim.) illus. (facsims.) 24 em. [This long and thorough history 
of printing in the Western Hemisphere is the work of a professional printer and 
publisher, who has devoted other volumes to studies of printing. The author 
shows the place of printing in the growth of the various sections of the United 
States and the countries to the north and south of it; not the least interesting part 
of the book are the many facsimiles of pages of early books, newspapers and other 
printed matter.] 

Juridical bases of diplomatic immunity; a study in the origin, growth and purpose 
of the law, by Montell Ogdon. . . . Washington, D. C., John Byrne & Co., 1936. 
254 p. 21 em. [Professor Ogdon submitted this work in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the Ph.D. degree at Columbia University. In it he considers 
the historical bases of diplomatic immunity and the evolution of its theory and 
practice; cites more than one hundred cases to illustrate various principles involved; 
and suggests foundations on which States may build the law to meet changing 
social needs. ] 

The seamen’s handbook for shore leave, by Mrs. Henry Howard. 6thed. New 
York, American merchant marine library association, 19387. 435 p. fold. map. 
15 cm. Contents: Introduction.—Medical service via radio.—U. 8S. Public 
health service.—Foreign exchange tables.—Glossary of common words and 
phrases in English, French, Italian, German and Spanish.—Useful information.— 
World ports (listed alphabetically).—Map of the World. [Mrs. Howard is chief 
of the Social Service Bureau of the United States Merchant Marine. The value 
of the handbook may be attested by the six editions it has gone through since 
1919. It was “inspired by the needs of American merchant seamen. Its publi- 
cation represents the voluntary labor of many people in almost every country of 
the world.” In the alphabetical listing of ports throughout the world, informa- 
tion is given about hotels, hospitals and physicians, recreation and points of 
interest, and consulates. | 

A manual of archive administration, by Hilary Jenkinson ... New and rey. 
ed. London, Perey Lund, Humphries & co., Itd., 1987. xvi, 256 p. diagr. 
2544 em. Contents. Part I. Introductory.—Part II. Origin and development of 
archives and rules for archive keeping.—Part III. Modern archives.—Part IV. 
Archive making.—Appendices. [The primary aim of the author is to “illustrate 
the theory and practice of Archive Work from English Archives’, and in so 
doing he furnishes a manual of the new archive science for all archivists, librarians, 
and others interested. The work is historical, theoretical, and practical in that 
the subjects treated by the author include a definition of archives and archivists; 
the evolution of archives; the duties of the archivist; physical characteristics of 
archives, such as paper and ink to be used, binding and filing; and protection of 
archives against enemies such as action of the weather, misuse, and insects.] 
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Periodicals —New magazines and those received for the first time 
are listed below: 


Revista de la Biblioteca nacional; Buenos Aires, 1937. Tomo I, n° 1, enero— 
marzo de 1937. 208p. 16x24cm. Quarterly. Director: G. Martinez Zuviria. 
Editor: Efraim Cardozo. Address: México 564, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

El momento musical; Buenos Aires, 19387. Afio 2, n° 4, febrero 1937. 39 p. 
illus. 23x31 em. Monthly. Editors: Emilio Pelaia and Guido Paci. Address: 
Carlos Pellegrini 62, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Revista econémica; Banco central de la Republica Argentina. Buenos Aires, 
1937. Serie 2, Vol. 1, n°1,1987. 52p. 21%x27 em. Address: Banco Central 
de la Reptiblica Argentina, Buenos Aires, Argentina. [This is the first issue of 
the second series of this magazine. The first series began in August 1928 and its 
last issue was that of April 1935.] 

El éco rotario; érgano del Rotary club de Sucre. Sucre, 1937. Afio 1, n° 1, 
junio 19387. 32 p. 12x23 cm. Monthly. Address: Casilla de correo 31, 
Sucre, Bolivia. 

Brasil, paiz de turismo; orgéo official da casa do funccionario publico. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1937. Anno 4, n° 12, abril-maio 1937. [86] p. illus. 238x380 cm. 
Bi-monthly. Avenida R. Branco 133-5, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Revista do instituto geographico e historico do Amazonas. Manaos, 1936. Anno 
5, vol. 5, n° 1-2, 1985-386. 255 p. 14%x24 cm. Address: Rua Dr. Moreira 88, 
Manaos, Brazil. 

Boletin oficial de la bolsa de corredores de Valparaiso. Valparaiso, 1937. Ano 
10, n° 171, febrero 1937. [28] p. 22x31 em. Monthly. Address: Casilla 
218-V, Valparaiso, Chile. 

Estudios; mensuario de cultura general. Santiago, 1937. Afio 6, n° 50, 
enero 1937. 72 p. 15x22 cm. Monthly. Editor: Jaime Eyzaguirre. Ad- 
dress: Casilla 13370, Santiago, Chile. 

Precios; comerciales, industriales, bursdtiles y agricolas. Santiago, 1937. 
32 p. 18%x26% em. Weekly. Address: Casilla 8032, Santiago, Chile. 

El aguilucho; revista gimnasiana. Bogota, 1937. Vol. 10, n° 72, mayo 1937. 
35 p. illus. 17x24 em. Monthly. Editors: Jaime Nieto Cano and Armando 
Samper Grecco. Address: Gimnasio Moderno, Bogota, Colombia. 

El mes financiero y econé6mico. Bogotdé, 1937. Afio 1, n° 2, junio 19387. 159 p. 
144%x21 cm. Monthly. Editor: Plinio Mendoza Neira. Address: Apartado 
2423, Bogota, Colombia. 

Ciuspide; érgano del club Mercedita. Central Mercedita (Provincia Habana), 
1937. Afio 1, n° 4, junio 15,1937. 238p. illus. 20144x29cem. Monthly. Address: 
Central Mercedita, Prov. Habana, Cuba. 

La mujer; revista quincenal para la familia y el hogar. Habana, 1937. Ano 7, 
n° 107, julio 15, 1937. 18 p. illus. 23x80 ecm. Semi-monthly. Address: 
Chaple n° 3, Vibora, Habana, Cuba. 

La rambla; boletin comercial y de intereses generales. Habana, 1937. Afo 1, 
n° 2, junio 15, 1937. 66 p. illus. 19%x2714em. Monthly. Editor: Dr. Félix 
Cebreco Nadpoles. Address: Belascoain n° 50—A, altos, Habana, Cuba. 

Revista de educacién; 6rgano oficial de la Direccién de la ensefianza, Secretaria 
de educacién. Habana, 1937. Afio 1, n° 38-4, marzo-abril 1937. 64 p. 
17x25'%cem. Monthly. Editor: Dr. José M. Pérez Cabrera. Address: Habana, 
Cuba. 

Anales del instituto superior de pedagogia. Quito, 1937. Tomo 1, n° 1, marzo— 
mayo 1937. 110 p. 18x26% em. Quarterly. Editor: Dr. Reinaldo Espinosa. 
Address: Instituto de Pedagogia, Quito, Ecuador. 

Flora; revista de botdnica y farmacognosia. Quito, 19387. Ano 1, n° 1, mayo 
1937. 147 p. illus. 15x22 em. Editor: M. Acosta Solis. Address: Instituto 
Botanico de la Universidad Central, Apartado 408, Quito, Ecuador. 
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La reléve; politique—litteraire. Port-au-Prince, 1937. 6¢me Année, n° 1, 
juillet 1937. 50 p. illus. 15%x23% em. Monthly. Editor: Jean Fouchard. 
Address: Rue 6 du Bois de Schultz, n° 58, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

Hoteles de México. México, D. F., 1937. Afio 2, n° 12, junio 1937. [80] p. 
illus. 20x28%cm. Monthly. Editor: José Antonio Gonzdlez. Address: Apartado 
postal 1014, México, D. F., México. [Published in Spanish and English.] 

Orbe; 6rgano de la Universidad nacional del sureste de México. Mérida, 1937. 
n° 1, abril-junio 1937. 60 p. 18x24 cm. Quarterly. Editor: Jaime Orosa 
Diaz. Address: Apartado postal 171, Mérida, Yucatan, México. 

Revista de educacién. México, D. F., 19387. Vol. 1,n°1, junio 15,1937. 27p. 
illus. 22x30 em. Monthly. Editor: Luis Chavez Orozco. Address: Departa- 
mento Auténomo de Publicidad y Propaganda, México, D. F., México. 

Revista del tribunal fiscal de la federacién. México, D. F., 1937. Ano 1, 
n° 1, enero 1937. 90 p. 16%x23 cm. Monthly. Address: Bucareli 12—Des- 
pachos 205 y 212, México, D. F., México. 

El Sol; revista literaria, 6rgano oficial de la academia superior de comercio. 
Managua, 1937. Afio 1, n° 5, febrero 7, 1937. 13 p. 22x30 cm. Weekly. 
Address: Managua, Nicaragua. 

Modern Panama. Panama, 1937. Vol. 1, n° 1, june 1937. 42 p. illus. 
24x31 em. Monthly. Editor: L. Georgia Kodadek. Address: Apartado 954, 
Panama, Panama. 

Revista del ejército y armada. Asuncidn, 1937. Afio 1, n° 2, marzo—abril 
1937. [130] p. illus. 17x34% em. Bi-monthly. Address: Centro Militar y 
Naval, Asuncion, Paraguay. 

Asociacién de comercio e industria [Revista]. Cuzco, 1937. Afio 1, n° 1, julio 
1937. 64p. 47x21cm. Monthly. Address: Parque Hspinar 43 (altos), Cuzco, 
Peru. 

Aviacién; 6rgano de la aviacién. Lima, 1937. Afio 2, n° 16, abril 1937. 
80 p. illus. 21x29 em. Monthly. Address: Comandancia General de Aero- 
ndutica (Gabinete), Miraflores, Peru. 

Informaciones sociales; 6rgano de la caja nacional de seguro social. Lima, 
1937. Ano 1, julio 1937. 230 p. 1714x24% em. Monthly. Address: Casilla 
1311, Lima, Peru. 

The Mexico magazine. El Paso, Texas, 1937. June 1937. 18 p. 20x27% 
em. Monthly. Editor: Lloyd Burlingham. Address: 800 Myrtle Avenue, El 
Paso, Texas. 

The world observer. New York, N. Y., 1937. Vol. 1, no 1, July 1937. 48 p: 
21%4x28 em. Monthly. Editors: Alice A. Bailey and Foster Bailey. Address, 
11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Instituto de quimica industrial [Revista]. Montevideo, 1937. Ano 2, n° 10. 
mayo 1937. 48 p. 20x28%cem. Monthly. Address: Ministerio de Industrias 
y Trabajo, Bernabé Caravia 3797, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

El explorador; érgano de la Federacién de boy scouts. Caracas, 1937. Ano 1, 
n° 1, 23 de abril, 1937. [20] p. 16x23% cm. Monthly. Address: Apartado 
1902, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Gaceta universitaria; 6rgano trimestral de la universidad de los Andes. Mérida, 
1937. noe 11, abril 1937. 126 p. 16x23%cm. Quarterly. Address: Universi- 
dad de los Andes, Mérida, Venezuela. 
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SECOND SOUTH AMERICAN REGIONAL RADIO 
CONFERENCE 


The Second South American Regional Radio Conference, which 
was held in Rio de Janeiro from June 7-20, 1937, was attended by 
delegates from 10 countries—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Colombia, Peru, Venezuela, and Ecuador. 
Every delegation contributed the technical knowledge which it had 
acquired from experience and from intensive study of problems 
arising since the first regional conference met in Buenos Aires in 1935. 

Of the 10 Republics represented, the first six were signatories to 
the agreement adopted at the earlier conference; the representatives 
from the remaining Republics were attending a regional conference 
for the first time. The representative from Ecuador, however, was 
acting only in the capacity of ‘observer’ and so did not take part in 
the deliberations or sign the new agreement. 

In accordance with the rules and regulations adopted at the first 
plenary session, the conference divided its work among four com- 
missions: coordination and initiatives; technical matters; admuinis- 
tration; and resolutions. In all the discussion, both in the commission 
of coordination and initiatives and in the conference itself, the prev- 
alent viewpoint was that the conference should not as a body amplify, 
modify, or alter any universally accepted provisions as to radio 
communication, or create obligations affecting radio-electric activ- 
ities within local administrations... It was agreed, for instance, to 
take no action as regards the table of frequencies established at the 
international conference held in Madrid in 1932, and to refer any 
suggested changes to the forthcoming Cairo conference (convening 
February 1, 1938) for consideration, after a careful study of the 
medium- and short-wave needs of the South American countries. 

The establishment of special frequency bands for radioelectric 
communication in aviation was also left for consideration at the 
Cairo conference and at the Inter American Technical Aviation 
Conference, meeting in Lima September 16-23, 1937. 

The second South American Radiocommunications Agreement 
consists of three sections: (a) the agreement itself; (b) recommend- 
ations; and (ce) addenda. The fundamental changes in the original 
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agreement had to do with (a) the broadcasting of programs for 
international reception; (b) technical control stations in each country; 
(c) minimum separation of kilocycles between broadcasting stations; 
(d) the power of stations; (e) classification of channels; (f) registration 
and utilization of frequencies. 

The entire band of medium wave-length had already been dis- 
tributed among the six members of the Buenos Aires conference, so 
with the inclusion of new countries in the South American agreement, 
there was some discussion as to the classification and distribution of 
broadcasting frequencies, and it was feared that some existing stations 
might be closed in order to make room for stations of the other 
nations. The delegates decided, however, to consider the tropical 
South American countries of Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador as 
a distinct unit as far as radio matters are concerned, and to subdivide 
the continent into two zones, A and B. The first zone includes all 
countries below 5° south parallel and the second all countries north 
of this line. Zone A, therefore, includes the signatories to the Buenos 
Aires agreement and Peru. 

The designation for channels was changed, the classifications of 
exclusive, shared national, and shared international being eliminated. 
These are now called: (a) clear channel, 1. e., one assigned to the 
administration of one of the signatory countries, to be used by a 
broadcasting station without interference from any other station in 
the same zone; (6) shared channel, one assigned to more than one 
administration of the signatory countries. The letter A or B is to 
be added to these designations, according to the zone to which the 
channel belongs. Another innovation has been to classify the sta- 
tions as local and regional. The former will broadcast to a limited 
area only and their power will not exceed 1 kw; the latter, to a whole 
region, their power not to exceed 10 kw. One amendment to the 
agreement authorizes the use of clear channels by more than one 
country, by international agreement. This has made possible a bilat- 
eral arrangement between Brazil and Chile, according to which the 
latter allows the former to use four of its clear channels. 

Three outstanding measures adopted relating to administration and 
international cooperation, grant subsidies to broadcasting stations 
by the various Governments, for the retransmission to other coun- 
tries of cultural, artistic, and literary programs of South America for 
publicity purposes; increase the broadcasting of programs in honor 
of South American national holidays and famous men; and provide 
for cooperation in discovering and suppressing illegal broadcasting 
stations. 

One of the most important measures approved by the conference 
relates to controlling the accuracy and stability of frequencies, and 
to the interchange of observations on the accuracy of emissions, inter- 
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ferences, etc. According to the agreement, ‘contracting Govern- 
ments shall, as soon as possible, establish technical control stations 
and exchange data on the accuracy and stability of frequencies, on 
interference and disturbances observed within their respective boun- 
daries, and on their studies of wave lengths, on polar diagrams of 
radiation of the different antennae, etc.’’ As regards parasitic noises, 
the contracting nations agreed to take measures to eliminate or reduce 
as much as possible disturbances caused by machinery producing, 
transmitting, or using electricity, or capable of hindering or interfer- 
ing with reception of radio broadcasts. 

The Second South American Radio Conference was considered 
most successful. At the closing session, Sefior Adolfo T. Cosentino, 
chairman of the Argentine delegation, said of the agreement just 
signed, “Its provisions bear ample witness to the unity of viewpoint, 
the singleness of purpose, and the spirit of collaboration which have 
cuided our deliberations.” The conference accepted the invitation of 
the Chilean delegation to hold the Third Conference at Santiago 
early in 1940. 


LLOYD BRASILEIRO TAKEN OVER BY THE 
GOVERNMENT 


On April 10, 1936, President Getulio Vargas of Brazil signed a law 
authorizing the Federal Government to “assume the responsibility 
for all assets and liabilities of the corporation Lloyd Brasileiro Navi- 
gation Company, transferring all its property to the patrimony of 
the Union.” 

Since its founding in 1890, the company has undergone a long series 
of reorganizations. In its present form the company, now known as 
the Lloyd Brasileiro, will enjoy full administrative autonomy, and 
be directed and administered by the Federal Government through a 
director appointed and removed by the President of the Republic 
but responsible to the Ministry of Transportation and Public Works. 

The expenses of the Lloyd Brasileiro will be met from earnings and 
from a subvention from the Government amounting to 40,000 contos 
(about $240,000) annually for 30 years. 

The Lloyd Brasileiro is expected to provide efficient and regular 
shipping services, as required by national economy and Brazilian 
domestic and foreign trade. The company must establish regular 
maritime and river services along the coast of Brazil, in the interior 
of Lakes Mirim and Patos, and on the Paraguay and Uruguay Rivers. 
It must maintain and develop the services now in operation, including 
those to foreign ports, with such changes as may be necessary. Fi- 
nally, it must prepare a program for keeping its fleet up to date, and 
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for this purpose devote at least one-fourth of the subvention granted 
by the Government. All new ships ordered must have refrigerating 
equipment for the transportation of fruits, meats, and vegetables. 

The Federal Government is to appropriate 5,000 contos to guarantee 
regularity of commercial operations transacted by the Lloyd Brasileiro. 

To pay creditors of the Lloyd, buy the outstanding shares of the 
company, reported to be 500 in number, and provide for the increased 
subvention of 40,000 contos and for tbe 5,000 conto appropriation 
referred to above, the Government is authorized to issue bonds of the 
Federal internal public debt up to the amount of 150,000 contos. 

Decree no. 1708, of June 11, announced the transfer of assets and 
liabilities to the Government. In the same month the company 
announced that it would have 12 new vessels built; 2 passenger and 
cargo ships for the European service; 4 trans-Atlantic cargo ships; 4 
cargo ships for coastwise shipping; and 2 passenger and cargo ships 
to ply between Porto Alegre, in southern Brazil, and the inland port 
of Corumb4, on the Paraguay River. 


THE NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE BANK OF MEXICO 


Adopting a plan suggested by the Bank of Mexico, at the request 
of the Ministry of Finance, the Mexican Government has created a 
banking institution to aid in the development of export trade resources 
and in the establishment of ample permanent markets for the nation’s 
agricultural products. Its name is the Banco Nacional de Comercio 
Exterior, S. _A., and it has been in operation since July 3, 1937, under 
a decree promulgated June 28,' which authorized the organization of 
a stock company with a fixed capital of 20,000,000 pesos. The con- 
session, granted under that decree to La Nacional Financiera, S. A., 
provides, among other things, that the former may not be transferred, 
without the consent of the Ministry of Finance; that controversies 
arising with the Federal Government over said concession (except 
those which, under the law, should be decided in administrative pro- 
ceedings) must be submitted to the federal courts; and that the 
company organized under the terms of the concession ‘‘shall continue 
to be considered as Mexican even when any of its members or stock- 
holders shall be foreigners’’, the latter being subject to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the courts of Mexico in all transactions occurring within 
her territory. It is further provided that “the company itself and 
the foreigners and their successors who participate in the business, 
whether as members or stockholders or in any other capacity, shall 
be considered as Mexicans insofar as the company is concerned.” 


1 “Concesion otorgada a la Nacional Financiera, S. A., para establecer el Banco Nacional de Comercio 
Exterior, S.A.’ Diario Oficial, Mexico, June 28, 1937. 
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The bank is to operate as a credit institution within the terms of the 
General Law of Credit Institutions, being authorized to receive sight 
or time deposits, and to issue cash certificates (bonos de caja). Its 
general functions include (A) export credits: (1) discounting of docu- 
ments, (2) documentary credits, (3) advances for transportation, and 
(4) warehousing; (B) import credits; (C) production credits: (1) 
cuarantees, (2) discounting of agricultural loans, and (3) rediscounting 
of same type of loans; (D) credit insurance: (1) against insolvency of 
the importer, (2) against exchange restrictions, (3) against exchange 
fluctuations, and (4) against price fluctuations. 

Of the authorized capital of 20,000,000 pesos, 10,425,000 were sub- 
scribed by the following institutions: 


HederaliGovernmentaie. 8) 2 ee eS ee hee ee eee 5, 000, 000 
Banco-des Mexic¢ os 22 se a Sak i tee tees eo oe ee ah 1, 285, 000 
Nacional-Rinanclera;(S Ae oso 2 =. oe en 1, 428, 000 
BancomNacionaladek@re cows earl CO eee eee eee ee ee 1, 421, 000 
BAGO) INE CHomMAll lahinoneCHemO. ——.-- $e oe oe ee =e == 791, 000 
Banco) Nacionalide Miéxicom 22 2. =o) se ee ee eee 300, 000 
iBancoide: Comenctoltmt ane eat eee = ee ee en 100, 000 
Bancom Mexicano =. 29 yale Oy 5 Ree) oe ee 50, 000 
BancoslxtlerO ste a eee eee ee es er a 20, 000 
BANCO de sVWuCatanes <i soe eee ee ee ee eee 20, 000 
CreditosMliner@mtee = ee ae Ne SO es ee a ee 10, 000 

dl Boy Fez ieee is =e See ay pe MP ee a ree re pe oS 10, 425, 000 


The Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior has a Board of directors 
composed of 7 ‘‘owner-directors” and 4 alternates, who are designated 
for a period of 2 years. Resolutions of the general stockholders’ 
meetings are valid only if the government’s shares are voted in approv- 
al; while the resolutions of the board of directors may be vetoed by the 
Federal Government, acting through 2 members of its own selection. 


THE SAN MARTINIAN INSTITUTE OF COLOMBIA 


The San Martinian Institute of Colombia was organized in Bogota 
on June 25, 1937, with Dr. Fabio Lozano y Lozano as president. On 
July 9, an Argentine holiday, wreaths were laid on the statues of 
Bolivar, Santander, and San Martin. At the inaugural session of the 
institute which was held on July 11, President Lépez of Colombia 
praised the Argentine hero as a practical man whose aims were 
positive, realistic, and methodical, as opposed to the academic, 
rhetorical, and romantic. While approving the organization of such 
cultural societies, he expressed the hope that in addition to studying 
the lives of American heroes, they would also foster an understanding 
of other American nations, and uphold and stimulate the common 
interests which link them all socially, politically, spiritually, and 
economically. 
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CHICLE WORKERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


The Government of Mexico appropriated 400,000 pesos to provide 
cooperative societies of chicle workers in the Territory of Quintana 
Roo with credit. Of this sum, however, only 175,000 pesos had been 
used early this year by the 28 cooperatives of chicleros in Quintana Roo. 
One reason why no greater credit was needed was the higher price 
obtained for the product. But the higher price was mainly due to 
the improved quality of the chicle, which, in turn, was the result of 
better work by the men. It has been announced that the cooperatives 
will take 5 pesos from the price of each quintal of chicle sold, both in 
Quintana Roo and in the neighboring State of Campeche where it 
also grows, to raise a sum, estimated at more than 500,000 pesos, to 
start a bank of their own. The establishment of such a bank will 
relieve the Government of the need for furnishing further credit 
facilities. 


BRIEF NOTES 


Bureau or InpiaAN Arratrs IN Peru.—The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, to be a dependency of the Ministry of Public Health, Labor, 
and Social Welfare of Peru, was created by law no. 8547 of June 11, 
1937. The bureau will deal with all matters having to do with the 
native races of the Republic, whose welfare, as the law states, is 
‘intimately connected with the social, political, and economic life of 
the nation.” 


ARGENTINE FoLKitore Assocration.—On May 3, 1937, the Argen- 
tine Folklore Association was founded in Buenos Aires. Its aim is 
to cultivate national traditions and make scientific studies of Argen- 
tine folklore. At aspecial meeting held in July, at which the president, 
Dr. Santos S. Faré, presided, distinguished delegates to the Second 
International Congress of American History were made honorary 
members. 


PORT IMPROVEMENTS FOR CorumBA, Braziu.—The appropriation 
for port improvements at Corumb4, in the State of Matto Grosso, 
Brazil, was increased by decree no. 1741 of June 25, 1937, from 
1,658 to 2,823 contos. The work will be done under the supervision 
of the National Bureau of Ports and Navigation. 


Visits OF PERUVIAN AND CHILEAN STUDENTS TO OTHER COUN- 
TRIES.—Invited by the Colombian Government, seven Peruvian stu- 
dents left Lima on July 21, 1937, for a visit to the northern Republic. 
They were to visit, as special guests of the Government, the principal 
cities and universities of Colombia, as well as places of historical and 
cultural interest. 
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A group of 16 students and 3 professors from the School of Com- 
merce and Industrial Economics of the University of Chile arrived in 
Ecuador on July 28 for a goodwill visit. The visitors were entertained 
by university and Government officials in Guayaquil and Quito. 


CAMPS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VENEZUELA.—On April 15 a law 
was passed granting an additional sum of 200,000 bolivares to the 
appropriation of the Department of Sanitation and Public Welfare, 
for the creation of two permanent camps for school children, one to 
be established in Los Teques and the other in Maiquetia. 


ScHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS IN PrERu.—The establishment of a 
school for social workers was recently authorized in Peru. It will be 
managed by a board of directors composed entirely of women, under 
the supervision of the Ministry of Public Health, Labor, and Social 
Welfare. The school will be financed by special taxes, government 
appropriations, and gifts from public welfare institutions and from 
individuals. The law further provides that all industrial establish- 
ments employing 300 or more workers must engage the services of a 
certified social worker, although this provision will not be effective 
until the school has granted such certificates. 


NEW RADIO STATIONS IN Braziu.—By decree no. 1721, of June 17, 
1937, the Minister of Transportation and Public Works set aside a 
special appropriation of 500 contos for the installation and administra- 
tion of 16 radio telegraphic stations, to be established in the States of 
Amazonas, Mato Grosso, Pernambuco, and Alagéas. 


GOLD PRODUCTION IN ECUADOR TO BE UNDER THE CENTRAL BANK.— 
By decree no. 131, of April 22, 1937, the Central Bank of Ecuador 
was authorized to establish a bureau for the promotion and inspection 
of gold production. The bureau will undertake to give information 
on technical procedure, supply machinery and implements, make 
systematic study of gold zones, etc. All gold obtained from placer 
mining must be sold to the Central Bank, which will announce 
periodically the price to be paid. 


Tue CHILEAN-ECUADOREAN CULTURAL InstTITUTE.—The opening 
session of the Chilean-Ecuadorean Cultural Institute was held in 
Santiago, Chile, on June 18, 1937. Senor Juvenal Hernandez, presi- 
dent of the new organization, presided. During the program, Senor 
J. Ramén Gutiérrez Allende, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Chile, 
conferred the insignia of Grand Official of the Order Al Mérito upon 
Dr. José Gabriel Navarro, the noted Ecuadorean historian and art 
critic. 
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AGRICULTURAL ZONES IN THE Dominican Repusiic.—To improve 
and intensify agricultural production, the Dominican Republic was 
divided, by a decree of May 4, 1937, into four zones of three provinces 
each. The chief of each zone, who will work under the direction of 
the Department of Agriculture, will supervise agricultural services, 
settlement projects, forestry matters, stock raising, and similar 
activities. 


NationaL ALTITUDE CoMMISSION IN ARGENTINA.—The National 
Altitude Commission of Argentina was created by a decree of June 
4, 1937, to study the effects of altitude on human health. The 
commission, which will be composed of 15 physicians and scientists 
appointed for a term of 6 years, will include in its study the effects 
of altitude on physical activity, suitable diets for various altitudes, 
the influence of altitude on health and similar matters, and annual 
research projects on altitude. 
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César E. Arroyo.—The Ecuadorean consul at Cadiz, Spain, Sefor 
César E. Arroyo, died there on June 22, 1937, at the age of 51. His 
death is a great loss to Ecuadorean letters, for during his long career 
in the foreign service of his country many brilliant studies had come 
from his pen and won him renown throughout the Spanish speaking 
world. At the time of his death Sefior Arroyo was a member of learned 
societies of America and Europe. 


Ropotro Cutari.—A former President of Panama, Sefior Rodolfo 
Chiari, died in Los Angeles on August 16, 1937, at the age of 67. 
Senor Chiari was born in Aguadulce, in the interior of Panama, and 
before entering politics had been a successful cattle raiser and sugar 
planter. The first to grow sugar in Panama, he built his own mill and 
encouraged sugar planting in the vicinity. He had been interested in 
politics for more than 30 years, haying been a member of the first 
national convention of the Republic. He served twice as Vice Presi- 
dent of Panama before his election to the Presidency in 1924. 


Jests GALINDO y VitLA.—One of the foremost historians of Mexico, 
Senor Jests Galindo y Villa, died in Mexico City on August 13, 1937, 
in his seventieth year. Senor Galindo was the author of more than 
80 works, some of them adopted as official text books, and his death 
interrupted the biography and bibliography he was preparing for the 
Mexican Society of Geography and Statistics. Among the important 
positions he had held during his long life of scholarship and public sery- 
ice were those of director of the National Museum, director of the 
National Academy of Fine Arts, and president of the Mexican Society 
of Geography and Statistics. He was a member and founder of the 
Mexican Institute of Bibliography, and a member of many learned 
societies in Mexico and abroad. 


Lizarpo Garcfa.—A former President of Ecuador, Sefior Lizardo 
Garcia, died in Guayaquil on May 28, 1937, at the age of 95. Sefior 
Garcia began his career as a business man in his native city, Guaya- 
quil. His reputation as a financier led President Eloy Alfaro to 
appoint him Minister of the Treasury in 1895. When three years 
later he became a member of the national Senate, he was largely 
responsible for the important financial legislation passed by that 
Congress. In 1905 he was elected President of the Republic; but held 
office only a few months. After many years spent in travel abroad 
Sefior Garcia returned to Guayaquil, where he lived in retirement until 
his death. 
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Freperico Mrsia.—On June 16, 1937, Sefior Federico Mejia of El 
Salvador died in San Francisco, California, at the age of 76. Sefior 
Mejia was born in Guatemala City and educated in El Salvador and 
the United States. After his return to El Salvador, he served for 
two years in the National Assembly, where he was Speaker of the 
House. In 1907 he represented his country as Minister in Washing- 
ton, where he was also a member of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union. His six-year stay in Washington was interrupted 
to attend, as a delegate of El Salvador, the Fourth International 
Conference of American States, meeting in Buenos Aires in 1910. 
During the same year he participated as representative of his country 
in the celebration of the centenary of independence of Chile. 


GUILLERMO PaTTERSON Y DE JAUREGUI.—A former representative 
of Cuba on the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, Dr. 
Guillermo Patterson, died at his home in Habana on July 27, 1937, 
at the age of 69. For 35 years Dr. Patterson had served his country 
abroad, his first post being that of consul, first class, at Liverpool, to 
which he was assigned in 1902. He rose steadily in the Cuban foreign 
service, and in 1925 was appointed minister to the Court of St. James’s. 
In 1934 Dr. Patterson was named ambassador of Cuba in Washington, 
where for two years he enjoyed the esteem and affection of all who 
knew him. In February 1937, when Dr. Patterson was leaving to 
represent his country in Mexico, the Secretary of State of the United 
States, the Hon. Cordell Hull, wishing him Godspeed on behalf of his 
colleagues, said ‘‘Your qualities of mind and heart have endeared you 
to every member of the Governing Board and your statesmanlike 
outlook has been of the greatest service in furthering the great causes 
for which the Pan American Union was established.”’ Dr. Patterson 
had been decorated by his own Government and those of Venezuela, 
Peru, and Chile, as well as by many European countries. 
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ales PAN AMERICAN UNION, originally known as 
the International Bureau of the American Republics, was established in the year 
1890 in accordance with resolutions passed at the First International Conference 
of American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, and presided over by James 
G. Blaine, then United States Secretary of State. Its work was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference at Mexico in 1901; the Third, at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, 
Chile, in 1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; and the Seventh, at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, in 1933. It is an international organization created and main- 
tained by the twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Its purpose is to promote friendly inter- 
course, peace, and commerce between the Republics of the American Continent. 
It is supported by annual contributions from all the countries, in amounts pro- 
portional to population. Its affairs are administered by a Director General and 
an Assistant Director, elected by and responsible to a Governing Board composed 
of the Secretary of State of the United States and representatives in Washington 
of the other American governments. 


The administrative divisions of the Pan American Union are organized so as 
to carry out the purposes for which it was created. Special divisions have been 
created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, agricultural cooperation, juridical 
matters, and travel, all of which maintain close relations with official and unoffi- 
cial bodies in the countries, members of the Union. Particular attention is de- 
voted to the development of closer intellectual and cultural relations among the 
nations of the American Continent, and an administrative division exists for this 
purpose. The Columbus Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes and many 
maps. The BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of the institution. 


The Pan American Union serves as the permanent organ of the International 
Conferences of American States, usually referred to as the Pan American Con- 
ferences. In addition to preparing the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by conducting special inquiries and 
investigations and by convening or arranging for special or technical conferences 
in the intervals between the International Conferences. 
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Water-color sketch by Vernon Howe Bailey. Reproduced by permission of William T. Dewart of the New York Sun. 


HOME OF THE FIRST PRINTING PRESS IN AMERICA, ESTABLISHED IN MEXICO 
CITY, PROBABLY IN 1536. 


It was at this press that the first books published in America were printed. 
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EARLY PRINTING IN SPANISH AMERICA © 


RAIMUNDO LAZO 


Tue conception of gold, in other words, the economy based on 
that metal in the epic sixteenth century (the first of Latin American 
history), explains the geographic course of Spanish conquest in the 
New World. Passing beyond the snow-capped peaks of the highest 
and most extensive ranges in America, crossing chasms which swal- 
lowed unexplored mountainsides, abandoning the hot open coast to 
conquer lofty and remote tablelands in the interior, the sons of Spain 
established their dominion over the rich viceroyalties of Mexico and 
Peru, where precious metals were to be found. That explains why 
Mexico and Lima were the first centers of colonial life. From these 
two cities, the culture and influence of the conquistadors, aided by a 
new and more modern agricultural and industrial system, spread to 
the Atlantic coast, to the Argentine pampa, and to island America. 

Following the soldier, the adventurer, and the merchant, jointly 
with them and penetrating even farther, the missionaries took part in 
the Conquest, at least as long as the heroic fervor of that first century 
was not quenched by the growing wave of privileges and benefits. 
Spanish America, it is generally recognized, was conquered by the 
cross and the book as much as, if not more than, by the sword. 

This year marks the fourth century of the publication of the first book 
in the New World, for it was probably in 1536 that the first printing 
press was established in Mexico City. In the following year appeared 
the first book published in America, or at least the earliest known: a 
translation of the Escala Espiritual of San Juan Climaco by a for- 
gotten Fray Juan de la Madalena. ‘The first printer was an Italian 
named Giovanni Paoli or Juan Pablos. At about that time the same 
press published a series of catechisms, primers, and books of religious 
instruction, headed by a Doctrina Cristiana for the common people, 
written by the much discussed Fray Juan de Zumiarraga, first Bishop 


1 Translation of a lecture given by the author at the opening of an exhibit of Spanish American books 
sponsored by the Lyceum of Habana, Cuba, on May 19, 1937. 
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EARLY PRINTING IN SPANISH AMERICA 


of Mexico. In the years following, the press published some colonial 
codes of laws, such as the Cedulario of Puga, and some scientific books, 
as, for example, Dr. Juan de Cardenas’ on the problems and secret 
marvels of the Indies. The latter contains the first reference to the 
special creole psychology. Another book which enriched the first 
century of Mexican publications was the Dialogues of Cervantes de 
Salazar, a didactic work in Latin, of great charm and artistic worth, 
today of immeasurable historic value. According to Garcia Icaz- 
balceta, there were 116 of these dialogues. 

Printing was not introduced into Lima until the end of the century. 
A Doctrina Cristiana, now preserved in the Museo Mitre of Buenos 
Aires, is dated 1584; this is unquestionably the oldest printed work in 
South America. It was printed by Antonio Ricardo, who boasted of 
being the ‘first printer in these kingdoms of Peru,’’ where he had 
gone after having been one of many craftsmen in distant Mexico. 

From the early colonial capitals printing spread gradually over 
Spanish America, century by century. Its steady and enlightened 
course indicated the successive waves of culture which spread toward 
the newer or more remote colonies where social and economic develop- 
ment was slow or just beginning. 

The oldest press in Central America was established in Guatemala 
City about 1657. The first known publication is a sermon by Fray 
Francisco de Quifiones, preached on October 4, 1660. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries small primitive 
printing shops sprang up throughout South America in the countries 
which clustered around the Viceroyalty of Peru: in Quito, New Gra- 
nada, Venezuela, Upper Peru, Paraguay, the Rio de la Plata region, 
and Chile. 

In what is now Ecuador the first printing press seems to have been 
established in Ambato by the Jesuits in 1574 or before, according to 
repeated statements in records and bibliographical studies. Its 
activity, however, seems to have been limited to religious propaganda. 

The introduction and development of printing in Paraguay and 
Upper Peru were likewise due to the Jesuits. It has been verified 
that a Jesuit press was operated secretly, or at least with an attempt 
to keep its activities from becoming general knowledge, in the early 
seventeenth century in Juli, a village on the shores of Lake Titicaca. 
This press published, from 1612 to 1614, the works of Father Bertonio, 
author of the well-known Aymara dictionary. A proof of the secrecy 
of this press is the frequent statements which Francisco del Canto 
made in his works that he printed the book, although at that time he 
was really carrying on his trade only in Lima. The desire to conceal 
the actual source of these publications can be explained by the many 
obstacles which colonial legislation put in the way of printing in 
America. 
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TITLE PAGE OF THE LIFE AND MIRACLES OF OUR LORD, PRINTED IN AYMARA 
AND IN SPANISH. 
This book was published by the Jesuit press which operated secretly early in the seventeenth century in 
Juli, on the shores of Lake Titicaca. 
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The printing presses of the Jesuit Missionaries in Paraguay were 
much more active, and to them we owe extremely interesting examples 
of colonial typography. The Jesuits probably took the first printing 
press to their Paraguayan Missions in the late seventeenth century. 
Concentrated and persistent study of the native languages, only a 
short time before considered almost undecipherable, enabled the mis- 
sionaries to translate more ambitious works, as regards both content 
and style, than their original catechisms and primers, and even philoso- 
phical books very difficult for the native mind to comprehend. One 
of the Jesuits, Father José Serrano, translated Nieremberg’s De la 
Diferencia entre lo Temporal y Eterno and Rivadeneyra’s Flos Sanctorum 
into Guarani about 1693. The request made by Father Tirso to the 
Council of the Indies in 1699, for permission to print these works in 
Paraguay, indicates the existence of a press of some kind in the 
Missions, although José Toribio Medina interprets the request as 
covering also the establishment of a press to publish Serrano’s works, 
which finally appeared in 1705. 

During the eighteenth century the Jesuit presses in Paraguay worked 
hard to fill the demands for educational and religious works, with 
special emphasis on publications in Guarani. Their workshops were 
primitive; their typesetting was done by hand; the letters were cast 
locally; and the principal printers were natives, who have left us 
notable examples of their skill. 

Buenos Aires, born ‘‘with the instinct for commerce” as the Argen- 
tine historian José Agustin Garcia says, looked in the early days not 
to Spain but to Lima, to which it was linked until the end of the 
eighteenth century by close commercial ties and by a certain political 
dependence. Even after Rio de la Plata had been made a viceroyalty, 
the only center which maintained any regular, though not intense, 
intellectual activity was a city closer to Peru than to the Argentine 
river which gave the colony its name. This was the old ecclesiastical 
city of Cérdoba, with its Jesuit Colegio Maximo and its printing press 
established in 1765. Printing reached Buenos Aires later, in 1780, 
coming by way of the Paraguayan Missions. After the expulsion of 
the Jesuits from Spanish domains, the viceroy, Don Juan José de 
Vértiz, moved one of the presses to Buenos Aires and thus established 
in the capital of the Rio de la Plata the ‘‘Foundlings’ Press,”’ the first 
in the city. 

The Jesuits also introduced the printing press into New Granada 
just two centuries ago. The first publication there, too, was of a 
religious nature: Septenario al Corazén Doloroso de Maria Santisima, 
published by Dr. Juan Ricaurte y Terreros. History has preserved in 
this case even the name of the first Jesuit lay printer of what is now 
Colombia: Francisco de la Pefia. 
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This Guarani translation of Nieremberg’s ‘‘De la Diferencia entre lo Temporal y Eterno’’, by Father José 
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Printing was introduced in Buenos Aires by the Viceroy, Don Juan Jose de Vértiz, who had one of the 
presses used by the Jesuits in the Paraguayan missions taken to the capital in 1780. 
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After the expulsion of the Jesuits there was no printing press in 
Upper Peru until the establishment of Bolivia as an independent 
nation early in the nineteenth century. Printing facilities in Chile, 
according to José Toribio Medina, were available from the end of the 
eighteenth century. In Venezuela, the first patron of local printing 
was Miranda, in 1806, for his revolutionary proclamations. 

Island America, almost forgotten by Spain as long as it kept its 
vast domains on the mainland, did not enjoy the benefits of printing 
until the eighteenth century, for, in spite of the statements in Valiente’s 
Tablas Cronolégicas, the existence of such an establishment in Santiago, 
Cuba, at the end of the seventeenth century has not been definitely 
proved. Some single sheets, probably printed in Habana, date from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. The earliest sheet extant 
of all those which unquestionably were printed in that capital is a 
Tabla General de Precios de Medicinas, published by the printer Carlos 
Habré in 1723. <A copy of this was discovered in 1910 by Don Manuel 
Pérez Beato. 

Cuban publications of the eighteenth century reveal the great 
poverty of the workshops in which they were printed. Until the end 
of the century, the Cuban press aimed merely at meeting the demands 
of the Government and of the church in Habana. In 1784 the Gaceta 
de La Havana first appeared—a simple commercial paper. Even years 
later, in the days of the Papel Periddico, typography had not pro- 
gressed much, for this paper had to be printed with crude, worn type, 
with an insufficient supply of some letters. 

I have in my possession a printed document of that period, a mili- 
tary service exemption granted in 1790 by the Captain General, Don 
Luis de las Casas, to one of my forebears who lived in Puerto Principe. 
This paper bears a stamp whose die, according to an inscription on 
the margin, was engraved in Madrid by Francisco Hernandez in 
1784—six years before de las Casas arrived in Cuba. The rest of the 
document was published in Cuba, since the heading contains, in 
addition to the name of de las Casas, all his titles as captain general, 
which he did not receive until 1790. All this goes to show that Cuban 
presses, unable to do artistic work, devoted themselves exclusively to 
simple publications such as pamphlets, novenas, newspapers, and 
official documents, and a few works of greater import. Printing re- 
mained at this level until well on into the nineteenth century, when 
our incipient scientific production and the growth of journalism 
stimulated and abetted the development of typography. 

In short, the dissemination and development of printing in Spanish 
America was slow, difficult, and inadequate for the intellectual needs 
of such vast regions. The persevering efforts of missionaries during 
the first centuries and, later, the eagerness for knowledge on the part 
educated creoles, brought about the establishment and maintainance 
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Courtesy of the Library of Congress. 
TITLE PAGE OF THE DOTRINA BREUE, PRINTED IN MEXICO CITY, 1548-44. 


This book, prepared by Bishop Zumarraga, was printed on the first press established in the New World. 
The copy from which this title page is photographed is now in the Library of Congress. 
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of printing presses in places far removed from the cities of Mexico and 
Lima. The colonial art of printing in these capitals, especially in 
Mexico, has left examples of rare beauty and refinement; other colo- 
nies, poorer and more remote, were barely able to meet the demand 
for printed matter of immediate practical use, which was turned out 
in simple and unadorned, sometimes even crude and defective, type. 
Yet the skill of Spanish American and native typesetters is impressive, 
as for instance in the Paraguayan Missions, where great skill was 
acquired despite a scarcity of means. 


THE FIRST PRINTING PRESS IN 
CHILE. 


This press, which was imported from the 
United States, is now preserved in the 
National Museum of Chile. 





The cultural development of the colonies, their isolation, and the 
lack of a continuous literary output for a fairly numerous and moder- 
ately educated public, prevented the development of printing as an 
independent social activity. Large and well-edited editions, such as 
those of the Mexican, Cumplido, would have had no reason for being, 
even in the viceregal capitals, where the readers for didactic and 
religious books and, less often, for lighter subject matter, were only 
a very limited number of the clergy and a few professors. 

The material progress attained by the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the requirements of revolutionary propaganda, and the influ- 
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ence of new ideas and of nominally democratic political independence, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, were reasons for the 
growth and progress of typography. To these influences may be 
added the discovery of lithography. The triumph of the romantic 
movement in Spanish America and the introduction of lithographical 
ilustrations increased the circulation of books and newspapers and 
contributed powerfully in bringing literature to a more popular level. 
Lithography was brought to America soon after its discovery at the 
end of the eighteenth century. In 1826 the great Cuban poet Heredia, 
in collaboration with the Italian, Claudio Linati, published the first 
paper to make use of lithography in Mexico: El Iris. By the middle 
of the century lithography was in general use in the Spanish American 
countries. 

There were various reasons, some of them other than cultural, for 
the diffusion of books in America. Their circulation represented a 
hard and constant struggle against both those difficulties already 
mentioned and others inherent in the colonial political structure. 

The restrictions in Spanish legislation for the Indies hindered the 
publication and sale of books in the New World as much as, if not 
more than, the difficulties due to the lower grade of culture in the 
colonies. 

When the printing press was first introduced into Spain in the last 
third of the fifteenth century, it was warmly received. One of the 
laws included in the Recopilacién Castellana provided for unrestricted 
trade in books and the free importation of foreign works to the King- 
dom of Castile. But this law, which had been promulgated by their 
Catholic Majesties in 1480, was repealed by the same monarchs in 1502, 
and heavy restrictions were placed on the publication and sale of books. 
The later law marks the beginning of a policy which grew more and 
more oppressive and galling under Charles V and Philip I, hard- 
pressed by the intolerance and prejudice of the times and by inquisi- 
torial zeal. Books could be published only after a licence had been 
obtained and this, in turn, could be secured only by complying with 
intricate regulations, which culminated in both ecclesiastic and civil 
censorship. Such, in brief, were the provisions of the royal decree of 
1558. During the remainder of that century restrictions and penalties 
increased, and by a law of 1598, Philip II regulated the tax procedure 
by laying down rules for State intervention even in setting the price 
of books. Printing and bookselling activities were carried on, there- 
fore, under restrictions on publication in Spain, while the importation 
of foreign works and publication by Spaniards abroad were absolutely 
forbidden. That legislation left not a single Joophole and was upheld 
by a terribly oppressive system which more and more frequently im- 
posed capital punishment or sentenced men to civil death in the king’s 
galleys. 
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Such was the none-too-edifying example, as regards printing, set 
before the lawmakers for the Indies. Spain gave her colonies the 
laws which she already had; it is readily understandable that they 
proved irksome not only because colonial legislation is apt to be so re- 
garded, but because of yet other reasons. Thus the publication, sale, 
and circulation of books in the Indies was subjected to restrictions and 
preliminary censorships like those of Castile. In the New World, 
however, restrictions were increased by the prohibition of any impor- 
tation of fiction or books dealing with America without special consent, 
which could be granted only by the Council of the Indies. This last 
regulation often amounted to a complete prohibition of any publica- 
tion dealing with American matters. The delays and uncertainties 
of communication between Madrid and the distant colonies were often 
reason enough for loss of manuscripts, and, in any event, for delaying 
publication and making it more expensive and difficult. By no means 
did Spain wish to encourage discussion on colonial affairs among Span- 
ish Americans, and while the government did not actually prohibit 
intercourse, it succeeded in its real intent of isolating the creole in a 
little world of his own and keeping him from a knowledge of other 
peoples on this side of the Atlantic who were under the Spanish crown. 

But excessive restrictions always stimulate the ingenuity of the 
oppressed, who generally manage to circumvent the law. When the 
revolutionary spirit of the eighteenth century scattered all over the 
world thousands of works criticizing the principles on which the abso- 
lute monarchy of the houses of Austria and Bourbon were founded, 
all restrictions and penalties were insufficient to prevent the spread 
and consequent influence of the forbidden literature. Bribery, 
smuggling, every form of concealment had become a regular institution 
in Spanish America, by common consent, during the decadent colonial 
regime. Its most quotable slogan was, ‘‘We respect the law, but we 
do not obey it.”’ The secrecy and illegal commerce which had no 
fear of the cannon balls stored in the Callao arsenals—as Jorge Juan 
found out in his famous journey—had no respect for restrictions on 
traffic in books. Forbidden literature flooded the colonies, and it 
was no rare occurrence for the works of Voltaire and Rousseau to 
pass the customs concealed among missals and breviaries. 

It must be admitted, however, that political independence in 
America meant only a nominal freedom of the press, a freedom of 
which little use could be made, either for lack of opportunity or be- 
cause of the whims of dictators, bent on keeping such freedom merely 
theoretical in a so-called democracy. 

If at about that time Larra was asking in Spain whether there was 
no literature for lack of readers or no readers for lack of literature, 
it is no wonder that, after more than a century of independence, 
Spanish America, with its isolation, scattered population, poor 
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communications, lack of cultural traditions, and general political 
upheaval, should have had few readers, fewer writers, and still fewer 
statesmen interested in realizing the constructive and progressive 
ideals of Rivadavia and Sarmiento. .. . 

The history of books in the New World is, then, closely linked to 
the history and destiny of America. The rare early publications 
of the missionaries; the simple or magnificant editions of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, of which such interesting examples 
are to be found in the convents and old libraries of Mexico, Lima, 
and Cérdoba; and the enormous editions now appearing from the 
great publishing houses of Buenos Aires, Mexico, Habana, or Santiago, 
Chile, mark successive stages in the intellectual conquest of this 
American world of ours, with its violent contrasts and its melting 
pot of races and cultures. Books—which are works of art and of 
intellect, which have intrinsic and extrinsic value, which are the 
poetry of the past and the key to the future—only books can give us 
through their pages the welcome message of justice and peace, whose 
dictates will bring the world safely through these anxious times. 
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THE THIRD 
PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY CONGRESS 


ly September 1938 the Third Pan American Highway Congress 
will meet in Santiago, Chile, to consider the many phases of highway 
problems of interest to the countries, members of the Pan American 
Union. The Government of Chile has appointed an organizing com- 
mittee composed of Sefior Francisco Mardones, chairman; Sefor 
Francisco G. Leigbton, general secretary; Sefior Carlos Valenzuela 
Cruchaga, administrative secretary; and Sefiores Ricardo Bascufio, 
Teodoro Schmidt, Héctor Marchant, Carlos Ponce de Leén, Desiderio 
Garcia, Carlos Llona Reyes, and Carlos Errdzuriz Ovalle. 

The Third Pan American Highway Congress, like its two predeces- 
sors, Which met in Buenos Aires in 1925 and in Rio de Janeiro in 1929, 
respectively, will undoubtedly be of importance and value to the 
American nations, as may be seen from the program and regulations 
given below. 


PROGRAM OF THE THIRD PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
CONGRESS 


SECTION I 
TECHNICAL MATTERS 


1. Srtupy oF sor~s.—Adoption of uniform standards for testing and classifica- 
tion. 

Essential properties of soils both for foundations and for binders of different 
types of surfaces. 

2. SUBGRADES OR FOUNDATION COURSES FOR SURFACES OR PAVEMENTS.— 
Methods of construction. Methods of stabilization using bituminous products, 
salts, ete., and other means which give the same result. 

3. Low-cost RoAps.—Systems and suitable types. Top wearing courses. 
Road-mix methods. Stabilization of roads of sand clay, gravel, crushed stone, etc., 
by using bituminous materials, salts, portland cement, ete. 

4. IMPROVEMENTS INTRODUCED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF OTHER TYPES OF 
PAVEMENTS.—Bituminous macadam, bituminous concrete, portland cement 
concrete, block surfaces, etc. Use of concrete of dry consistency. Advantages 
obtained in laying concrete for pavement by vibration methods. 

5. THE DESIGNING OF HIGH-SPEED HIGHWAYS.—F actors which must be con- 
sidered in the planning and construction of such roads. 

6. NEW METHODS AND EQUIPMENT FOR HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE.—Annual cost of maintenance for different types of pavements in relation 
to traffic and climatic conditions. 

7. LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL ROADS.— Development of portable labo- 
ratories. 

8. IMPROVEMENTS IN THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES AND OTHER 
STRUCTURES. 

9. STANDARD TYPES FOR BRIDGES AND HIGHWAYS. 
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SECTION II 
TRAFFIC CONTROL AND OPERATION 


1. TRAFFIC CENSUS.—Methods employed and results obtained. 

2. UsE or DIESEL MOTORS AND OF CHARCOAL GAS IN MOTOR VEHICLES. 

3. UNIFORM HIGHWAY MARKERS. 

4, UNIFORM TRAFFIC REGULATIONS.— Definitive conclusions on this subject. 

5. OBSERVATIONS REGARDING THE EFFECTS OF TRAFFIC ON PAVEMENTS NOW IN 
usE.—Life of pavements in relation to their cost. Use of worn pavements as 
bases for new top surfaces. Advisability of limiting the weight of vehicles or of 
constructing adequate pavements for heavier vehicles. 

6. METHODS EMPLOYED IN HIGHWAY MAINTENANCE.—Results obtained. 


SECTION III 
LEGISLATION, ADMINISTRATION, FINANCE AND ECONOMY 


1. LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF HIGHWAY SERVICES. 

2. FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS IN THE FINANCING OF HIGHWAYS.—Systems used 
and their results. 

3. COORDINATION OF HIGHWAY, RAILWAY AND OTHER TRANSPORTATION.— Meas- 
ures for obtaining cooperation between the different transportation systems. 

4. CONSTRUCTION OF PENETRATION®ROADS IN UNDEVELOPED REGIONS.—Ad- 
visability of using highways for this purpose. 


SECTION IV 
INTERNATIONAL AND Pan AMERICAN CONVENTIONS 


1. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENTS OF THE COUNTRIES 
MEMBERS OF THE Pan AMERICAN Unron.—Interchange of technical advisers and 
publications. 

2. PERMANENT ASSOCIATION oF PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY CONGRESSES.— 
Definite organization. 

3. InTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAYS. 

4. REGULATION OF INTERNATIONAL VEHICULAR TRAFFIC.—Simplification of 
custom procedure. 

5. UNIFORM NOMENCLATURE AND DEFINITIONS IN THE COUNTRIES, MEMBERS 
OF THE Pan AMERICAN UNION, FOR THE PRINCIPAL MATERIALS AND METHODS OF 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF HIGHWAYS. 

6. UNIFORM PROCEDURES FOR COMPILING HIGHWAY STATISTICS IN THE COUNTRIES, 
MEMBERS OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


SECTION V 
Pusuicity, EpucatTion, AND MisceLLANEOUS MarTErs 


1. ACTIVITIES OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS.—Cooperation of these 
institutions. 

2. TECHNICAL HIGHWAY EDUCATION. 

3. EDUCATION AND PpuUBLICITy.— Methods and results. 

(All papers pertaining to two or more of the preceding sections will be included 
in this section.) 
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REGULATIONS 


PURPOSE OF THE CONGRESS 


Arr. 1. The Third Pan American Highway Conference will convene in the 
city of Santiago, Chile, during the first two weeks of September 1938, for the 
purpose of coordinating the efforts of the countries, members of the Pan American _ 
Union, to promote the development and improvement of rural and urban high- 
way construction. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE CONGRESS 


Art. 2. The Third Pan American Highway Congress shall be composed of 
official and associate delegates. Official delegates shall be those designated by 
the Governments of the countries, members of the Pan American Union. Repre- 
sentatives of public institutions and of private associations or business enter- 
prises, and engineers from these republics who have requested and obtained 
admission in accordance with these regulations, shall be associate delegates. 

Art. 3. Official delegates shall have the right to speak and to vote in regular 
and plenary sessions and be eligible to serve on subcommittees. They are 
invited by the Government of Chile to take part in all official acts, excursions, 
and entertainments of the Congress. They shall also receive all its publications. 

Art. 4. Associate delegates may take part in all sessions, with the right to 
speak but without the right to vote. ‘Tey shall receive all the publications of 
the Congress and may take part in all official acts, excursions, and entertainments. 

Art. 5. All delegates to the Congress shall present their credentials to the 
Organizing Committee before the preliminary session, when the insignia to be 
worn at the meetings and at official functions shall be distributed. 

Art. 6. Associate delegates should address their applications for admission to 
the Organizing Committee before July 1, 1938, giving their names and profes- 
sional degrees and enclosing the documents accrediting them as delegates from 
the institutions, associations, or business enterprises they represent. Partici- 
pating institutions, associations, or business enterprises may be represented by 
not more than two delegates each and shall pay a registration fee of 250 Chilean 
paper pesos, which should accompany their application for registration. Engi- 
neers who participate shall pay a registration fee of 100 Chilean paper pesos. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONGRESS 


Art. 7. The President of the Organizing Committee shall duly convene the 
official delegates in a preliminary assembly, at which he shall preside, for the pur- 
pose of electing the officers of the Congress. This assembly may act with a mini- 
mum quorum of one more than half the votes of the delegations registered. 

Art. 8. The officers of the Congress shall be: a President, elected by a majority 
vote in the preliminary assembly, and an Executive Committee, composed of the 
presidents of all the official delegations, who shall be ipso facto vice presidents of 
the Congress. 

Art. 9. The Executive Committee, presided over by the President of the 
Congress, shall pass on all matters which the latter may submit to its considera- 
tion, before they are presented to the general assembly for discussion. 

Art. 10. If the President is temporarily unable to preside, his place shall be 
taken by a member of the Executive Committee, in accordance with the order of 
precedence established by the committee; in case of permanent incapacity, the 
Committee shall elect as President any one of the official delegates to the Con- 
gress. 
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Art.’ 11. The President shall designate from among the delegates to the 
Congress, a General Secretary, three assistant secretaries, and five subcommittees. 

Art. 12. At its first meeting, each subcommittee shall elect its own officers, who 
shall be a chairman, a vice chairman, a secretary, and one or more reporting 
delegates (relatores). 


SUBMISSION OF PAPERS 


Art. 13. Papers submitted by official and associate delegates shall fall into one 
of two classifications: 

(a) Statements or communications; and 
(b) Monographs. 

Statements or communications shall include announcements or reports of 
technical results obtained in highway planning, construction, and maintenance; 
the results achieved by varied methods or systems of financing, administrative 
organization, etc.; and historical and statistical reports, etc. In these papers it 
will not be necessary for the author to present conclusions. 

Monographs shal] deal with any subject connected with urban or rural highways, 
provided that the treatment, from the nature of the research or study, shall lead to 
conclusions which may be submitted to the Congress for approval. 

The Organizing Committee shall classify the papers presented according to the 
above-mentioned categories. 

Art. 14. The official languages of the Congress shall be English, French, 
Portuguese, and Spanish. Papers may be presented in any of these languages. 

Art. 15. Papers shall be presented typewritten or in printed form, shall not 
contain more than 10,000 words, and shall be accompanied by an abstract of not 
over 1,200 words, presented both in the original language and in Spanish. 

Art. 16. An original and two copies of each paper must be submitted to the 
Organizing Committee before May 1, 1938, in order that the committee may 
designate the reporting delegate for each paper or group of papers on analogous 
subjects. 

The reporting delegates designated by the Organizing Committee shall sub- 
mit their reports to the respective subcommittee of the Congress at its first 
session. 


PROGRAM OF THE CONGRESS 


Art. 17. The Congress shall hold: 
(a) Two plenary sessions, an opening and a closing meeting; and 
(b) Ordinary sessions for the study and adoption of conclusions, state- 
ments, or recommendations proposed by the subcommittees. 

ArT. 18. Resolutions drafted from a study of papers presented, and proposed by 
the subcommittees, shall be submitted to the Congress for discussion. 

Art. 19. Reporting delegates from the subcommittees shall give an account, 
in the proper ordinary session of the Congress, of the papers considered and the 
resolutions approved, in accordance with the provisions of the preceding article. 

Art. 20. No speaker may have the floor more than twice during the discussion 
of any one topic, or more than ten minutes each time, except by special resolution 
of the assembly. 

Art. 21. The Congress shall make its decisions by a majority vote, each delega- 
tion being entitled to one vote. In case of a tie, the President shall cast the 
deciding ballot. 

ArT. 22. Each speaker shall furnish the General Secretary with a summary of 
his remarks within 24 hours after he has spoken. Failing this, the Secretary’s 
office is empowered to have such a summary prepared. 
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Art. 23. The subcommittees shall deliver to the General Secretary the short- 
hand notes and typewritten originals of all debates and matters discussed. 

Art. 24. Only the office of the General Secretary of the Congress may furnish 
to the press summaries of the deliberations of any sessions of the Congress or of 
subcommittee meetings. 

Art. 25. Each subcommittee shall submit to the General Secretary’s office, 
in advance of the respective ordinary session, a written report of the topics to be 
discussed, and the resolutions and conclusions to be considered by the Congress. 

Art. 26. The Executive Committee of the Congress shall decide which of the 
papers presented shall be published in its reports. 

Art. 27. The President is empowered to interpret and define these regulations 
and he shall render final decision on any points not included therein. 





Courtesy United States Bureau of Publie Roads. = 


WINDING HIGHWAY BETWEEN VALPARAISO AND SANTIAGO, CHILE. 
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COMPULSORY SOCIAL SECURITY 
NG EERO) 


EDGARDO REBAGLIATI 
General Manager, National Social Security Fund of Peru 


Computsory social security was introduced in Peru by law 
no. 8433, of August 12, 1936. In February of this year law no. 8509 
was passed amplifying and modifying the original. At the present 
time compulsory social security is being regularly administered in all 
regions of the country in which it is at present applicable, 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Few countries have as significant a background of government 
social insurance as does Peru. When Pizarro landed on its shores 
in 1532 he did not find an entirely barbaric community. The Inca 
Empire was already enjoying a political, economic, juridical, and 
social system which indicated the existence of a veritable Govern- 
ment. Under its laws, social conditions were given careful thought 
and problems were being solved by measures as yet untried by Euro- 
pean civilization. Thus the law provided, among other things, for 
labor disability benefits. 

A reliable historian of that period, Blas Valera, referred to these 
provisions of Inca law as follows: 

“They had also a Law in relation to those whom they call Poor; 
which was, That such as were blind, dumb, lame, old, decrepit and 
lingering with any long or Chronical disease, so as that they were 
uncapable of work, should be cloathed and fed out of the King’s 
Store. Likewise it was a Law, that out of these Stores all Strangers 
and Travellers should be provided; for whom also Inns and places 
of refreshment were erected, which they called Corpahauci, which is 
as much as a House of Hospitality in which Men had their charge 
and expence defrayed by the Publick: And in this Law also it was 
Ordained, that twice or thrice a Month they were to invite those which, 
as before mentioned, are termed Poor unto their Meetings and publick 
Feasts, that so their miseries might receive some consolation and 
diversion by the common joy and society.”’ * 

With the conquest of the Empire and the establishment of Spanish 
rule, this patriarchal system disappeared and the social legislation of 
the natives was forgotten.. Nevertheless, the Spanish monarchs felt 


1Quoted from Garcilaso de la Vega, ‘‘The Royal Commentaries of Peru’’ (Book V, Chapter XI), trans- 
lated by Sir Paul Rycaut, London, 1688. 
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FACADE OF THE PERUVIAN SOCIAL SECURITY FUND BUILDING IN LIMA. 


an urge to ameliorate the conditions brought about by the avarice of 
the conquistadors, and repeatedly issued orders which—though rarely 
carried out—not only expressed humanitarian principles but con- 
tained standards incorporated in our modern labor codes. 

Among these provisions—all a part of the famous Laws of the 
Indies—may be mentioned an ordinance giving “‘miners and workers 
on landed estates the right to retire at the age of 50 and to continue 
recelving an allowance sufficient for their needs from the mines and 
lands where they had been employed.” This law contained the germ 
of old age security, for it already provided the right to retire, an age 
limit, and a form of cash benefit. 

The ineffectiveness of the legislation for the Indies was due partly 
to the viceroys, who failed to apply it, and partly to the avarice of the 
conquistadors, who were more interested in combat and in satisfying 
their lust for gold than in obeying the law. Carried away by unaccus- 
tomed power, they ignored all ordinances and decrees, failing to under- 
stand their purpose and haying little or no fear of punishment at such 
a distance from any court of law. 

The period of the War of Independence (1821-24) was hardly 
propitious for the solution of social problems. Neither was the period 
when the Republic was organized. Nevertheless, in the successive 
Constitutions promulgated during those years, it is possible to trace 
the evolution of the principle embodied in the Constitution of 1822 
in the statement, ‘‘public aid is a sacred duty of society.” 
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After Peru became independent, the first step in social legislation 
was the granting of retirement and dismissal payments to government 
employees, and allowances to their widows and children, by the law of 
November 20, 1839, the supreme decree of 1841, the law of 1850, and 
the supreme decree of 1851. These last two, somewhat modified, are 
still in force. 

Protection against industrial risks was incorporated into Peruvian 
legislation by law no. 1378, of January 20, 1911, on labor accidents. 
This law makes the employer responsible for all injuries received by 
employees or laborers ‘‘while at work or as a direct consequence of 
their work.’”’ Maternity benefits were first provided by law no. 2851, 
of November 23, 1918. 

There is really no plan of social surance for private employees, 
who have been granted very limited benefits (life insurance, burial 
expenses, disability allowances, compensation for length of service 
and for failure to receive dismissal notice) by law no. 4916 and its 
amendments. Legislation for such employees is weakened by lack of 
system, for it is based on varied and sometimes contradictory provi- 
sions and follows no uniform principle. Bills to unify the system are 
now before the legislature. 


PRESIDENT BENAVI- 
DES, WHO PRESENT- 
ED THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY BILL TO 
THE PERUVIAN 
CONGRESS, LEAV- 
ING THE BUILDING 
AFTER THE OPEN- 
ING CEREMONIES. 





Courtesy of Dr. Rebagliati. 
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Problems relating to the protection of wage earners were not dealt 
with scientifically and as a whole until 1936, when the Compulsory 
Social Security Law was passed. 

Not that courage was lacking for carrying out such a task or that 
social legislation was not yet sufficiently advanced for it to be under- 
taken. On the contrary, the various compulsory social security bills 
which had been drawn up in previous years revealed the existence of 
favorable sentiments; mutual benefit systems had been functioning 
before the passage of the law, as well as several organizations for 
assistance and insurance in the form of pension funds and mutual aid 
associations in Important institutions and business enterprises; and 
savings accounts—the characteristic expression of individual fore- 
sight—which were introduced into the banking system in 1868, have 
followed a steady upward trend. That this trend has been more 
marked during recent years is shown by the fact that deposits in 1936 
represent an increase of 269 percent over those of 1931. 


IMMEDIATE ANTECEDENTS 


From this superficial analysis it can be seen that Peru, although real- 
izing the red tape that may be involved in legal matters, was ready 
to adopt an efficient social security system for wage earners. The 
only thing lacking was for the Government to take action. 

This action was taken in November 1935, when President Oscar R. 
Benavides sent to the Constituent Congress a bill establishing com- 
pulsory social security for wage earners to include sickness, maternity, 
disability, old age, and death benefits. It did not include unemploy- 
ment insurance, for unemployment has not been a serious problem in 
Peru, even in the dark days of 1931, and such as did exist was dealt 
with by special temporary legislation. 

The bill was drafted under the direction of the author of this article 
with the assistance of Dr. Franz Schruefer, who gave expert legal 
advice in actuarial maters. The bill took into consideration: 

(a) The general principles of social insurance; 

(b) The agreements of the 1926 and 1933 International Labor 
Conferences on Social Security ; 

(c) The preliminary report prepared by the International Labor 
Office for the discussion of disabilty, old age, and death benefits at 
the Sixteenth Conference; 

(d) The social insurance legislation in force in Europe and 
America; 

(e) General labor statistics; 

(f) Special statistics on agricultural labor; 

(g) The preparation of disability, old age, death, and morbidity 
tables. 
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The Peruvian Congress passed the law after it had been approved 
by a mixed commission representing the legislative and the executive 
branches of the government, and it was promulgated on August 12, 
1936. In addition to measures for its application, law no. 8509, con- 
taining amendments and regulations, was passed on February 23, 1937. 


SOCIAL SECURITY LAW 


In order to present a broad view of Peru’s first complete social 
insurance system for wage earners, the following discussion will deal 
with the provisions of these two laws together. 

Scope.—The system includes all wage earners of both sexes, not 
over 60 years of age, whose wages do not exceed 3,000 gold soles. 

It is compulsory for those who, in the above-mentioned conditions, 
work regularly for a private employer; for apprentices, even though 
they receive no salary; for home industry workers; and for domestic 
workers in commercial, industrial, and similar establishments. It 
is voluntary for independent workers, for workers in general who do 
not come under the provisions for compulsory insurance or who have 
ceased to do so, and for domestic workers in private homes. 

The law excludes workers in those parts of the country which are 
not yet industrialized; those who earn more than 3,000 soles a year; 
children under 14 years of age; those who do not work regularly; 
relatives of a worker who live under his roof and work for him without 
cash wages; those affiliated with a private insurance group organized 





Courtesy of Dr. Rebagliati. ae 
A VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY FUND BUILDING IN LIMA. 
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before this law was passed; those injured while working or stricken 
with industrial diseases (for whom special provision has already 
been made by law, as has been pointed out); and employees of the 
State, municipalities, and companies under Government supervision, 
who already enjoy the benefits of pension and retirement funds and 
benefits for their widows and children. 

The law makes no exception on account of sex or nationality. 

It provides, furthermore, for the organization of a “family insur- 
ance system,’’ under which the insured pays an additional premium. 

Benefits —Compulsory social security covers the following risks: 
(a) sickness; (6) maternity; (c) disability; (d) old age; and (e) death. 
The benefits involved are as follows: 

In cases of sickness: general and special medical care; hospital and 
sanatorium care; therapeutic treatment; and cash payments (50 per- 
cent of the wages during the first four weeks and 40 percent during the 
remaining weeks). Benefits are granted for 26 weeks, but this period 
may be extended to 52 weeks in cases of prolonged illness or convales- 
cence. Those paying compulsory insurance may enjoy these benefits 
after making 4 weekly payments during the 120 days preceding the 
illness; those paying voluntary insurance, after 20 payments during 
the preceding 160 days; those paying family insurance, after 10 pay- 
ments during the four preceding months. 

In cases of sickness insurance, the same benefits are granted, with 
the exception that in maternity cases the insured must have made 
four payments during the 180 days preceding childbirth. Fifty per- 
cent of the salary is paid for 72 days (36 before and 36 after child- 
birth). A special nursing bonus is also granted consisting of 25 
percent of the salary for eight months, payable either in cash or in 
milk certificates. 

Disability benefits are granted to the insured who, after exhausting 
his right to sickness benefit, suffers a non-professional illness or injury, 
not attributable to his work, which reduces his working capacity 
by two-thirds. The pension in this case is equivalent to 40 percent 
of the average salary or income received during the two years preceding 
the declaration of disability, and it averages 200 weekly payments. 
If fewer payments have been made, the pension is reduced propor- 
tionately. It is increased by 2 percent for each 100 payments in 
excess of the initial 200. For the first five years the pension is pro- 
visional, but it becomes permanent if the disability continues to be 
at least 50 percent. 

Old-age pensions are granted to the insured who have reached the 
age of 60 and made 1,040 payments. It is equivalent to 40 percent 
of the wages received during the last five years. The pension is in- 
creased by 2 percent for every 100 payments in excess of the initial 
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1,040 until it reaches a maximum of 60 percent, and by not more than 
10 percent additional for family dependents. The insured who reaches 
the age of 60 without having made the 1,040 payments has his pension 
reduced in proportion to the number of payments made. 

In the case of the death of an insured before or after he receives an 
old-age pension, his family receives a definite sum for funeral expenses 
and a lump sum equivalent to 33 percent of the last annual salary 
received.” 

Special benefits —The law grants the following additional benefits to 
the insured: a definite period for the validity of payments made by 
insured persons who are no longer eligible for compulsory insurance 
and have not taken out voluntary insurance; the granting of a pension, 
based on the payments made by the insured, for not more than six 
months to the temporarily disabled (whether by reason of sickness or 
enforced unemployment); and the right of disabled or old age pen- 
sioners to received benefits for medical, therapeutic, and pharmaceu- 
tical care by the payment of 1 percent of their pensions. 

Resources.—Social security is financed by contributions from the 
State, from employers, and from wage earners; by the revenue from 
special taxes created by the Social Security Law; by the revenue from 
fines for non-compliance with social legislation; and by bequests, 
legacies, or gifts. 

Assignment of quotas.—For those paying compulsory insurance and 
for domestic workers in private employ paying voluntary insurance, 
quotas as assigned as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF WAGES 


Percent 
SSNS) ee ee eee a pr en UR eee 1 
BEATIN LOVE Gee sy ae ek eaves ee tise, ek ae rade oO De eR aN a & 
HBr STs Gl a eo ee eal ate Sipe Se Pooh Oe NEES |e ee ee on Be een er no 1, & 
For those paying voluntary insurance, the quotas are: 
GENERAL ASSESSMENT 
For sickness and maternity benefits only: Percent. 
AUST SIUTG CCl RRe erence ee ee rhea a ee eer eee ce ieee Cees 15 
PSE) cee te ea aN EA Wve er a ey eo aca a Ete ees cular pee 1 
For disability, old age, and death benefits: 
Ta S Wine Clete ae oa Ae a tate Ne te tp send SNL 2 eevee hs, Seams 2. & 
SiG ait ee Ae es ete ae ee Bees ed Re Ny ee ae Bee 2, & 


Family insurance, to be paid wholly by the insured, is 2 percent of 
his wages during the first three years the policy is in force, and 1 per- 
cent thereafter. 

2 The International Labor Conference of American States which met in Santiago, Chile, in January 1936, 
approved the following proposal made by Dr. Rebagliati: ‘‘If the economic condition of any State does not 


permit pensions to be granted to survivors in its social insurance system, such pensions may be substituted 
by a lump sum payable to the widow, the disabled widower, or the children.” 
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In order to determine the quota for the different wage levels, the 
law provides a table which classifies the wage earners in 10 divisions, 
from those receiving from less than 6 to those receiving more than 46 
gold soles a week, and specifies the respective payments due from the 
employer, the employee, and the State. 

Financial organization Actuarial tables of the Social Security 
Law have been compiled scientifically. As to the investment of funds, 
the law provides that both technical and free reserves shall be invested 
only under the most favorable conditions for safety and income. For 
this purpose it specifies the forms in which reserves may be invested, 
in conformity with the principles of liquidity, return, safety, and the 
general welfare of the insured. 

Administrative organization.—The law created the National Social 
Security Fund, which is administered by a board of directors and under 
the immediate supervision of a general manager. Its services are 
designed to carry out the law in all its aspects. 

Legal organization.—All claims made and all questions arising in 
connection with the application of the law are settled by the general 
manager of the fund; his decisions may be appealed to the board of 
directors, whose word is final. 


Compulsory social security has met a sorely felt need in Peruvian 
legislation. The law expresses the desire of the present Government 
to protect the largest, the worthiest, and at the same time the neediest 
section of society and raises the general level of legislation in the 
country. 

The citizens have responded most favorably. On July 31, 1937, 
129,955 workers had registered in the National Social Security Fund. 
This figure, considered in comparison with the number of wage earners 
affected and with the population of the parts of the country to which 
the law applies, is the most eloquent proof of Peru’s solid civic sense 
and its broad and firm understanding of the value of cooperation. 
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[Part IT] 


v V HEN the stranger first arrives in Buenos Aires, he is impressed 
by the cosmopolitanism of this modern capital. A part of this 
cosmopolitanism is, perhaps, the scornful attitude of the portefos 
toward the culture of northern Argentina. It is as though they were 
ashamed of the rich Inca heritage of their northern countrymen. This 
attitude is, fortunately, beginning to become less general as cultured 
portenos realize that the Indian cultures of the north are recognized 
by the rest of the world as one of the most vital elements in Argentina’s 
greatness. Portefios have begun to realize that Argentina is no longer 
merely Buenos Aires. Recent investigations by great scientists from 
abroad have disclosed that northern Argentina appears to contain 
the germ of Inca culture and also some of its most sophisticated mani- 
festations. Consequently portefios are bound to become proud of the 
heritage which, through lack of appreciation, they once disdained. 
Even before the discovery of this indigenous material, Argentina 
already possessed the greatest quantity and most various assortment 
of the best mestizo music. As Argentine composers become increas- 
ingly aware of the potentialities of both types, their contribution to 
Latin American music will become increasingly significant. 

The most prominent Argentine composers have organized in Buenos 
Aires the Grupo Renovacién, whose purpose is to keep the Argentine 
public informed in regard to both native and old-world developments 
in music. This group is composed of Juan Carlos Paz, Luis Gianneo, 
Jacobo Fischer, José Maria Castro, and Honorio Sicciardi.? The most 
discussed of these composers is Paz. He has contributed little to the 
strictly national music of Argentina. But his country is justly proud 
of his original and individual use of forms already established. Gian- 
neo’s music is much nearer the Argentine soil, but it is no mere recapit- 
ulation of themes borrowed from the people. In Turay-Turay and 
Cactus he displays an inventive power and a secure orchestral tech- 
nique. And both his original songs and his delicious Coplas sobre 
poesias populares del Norte argentino are the works of a master well 


1 Reprinted from the Modern Language Forum, vol. XXII, February 1937. The first instalment ap- 
peared in the October 1937 issue. 

2 For an account of the work accomplished by the Grupo Renovacion, see Boletin latinoamericano de 
musica, II, (Lima, 1936) pp. 431-485. A complete discussion of this work has just been published by Paz in 
Revista de arte, afio II, no. 11, Santiago, pp. 6-12. 
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versed in the best of western music. José Maria Castro visited the 
United States as a Guggenheim fellow and impressed musicians and 
critics with his general musicianship. His understanding of the 
possibilities of the modern orchestra is complete and the vitality of his 
inspiration appears to be unlimited. 

In the production of operas Argentina has excelled all other Latin 
American countries. Espoile’s powerful La ciudad roja, set in the 
period of Rosas, and Pascual de Rogatis’ La nova del hereje, an 
evocation of the Incaic past, have met with great success in Buenos 
Aires. But the leading composers employing this genre are Felipe 
Boero and Enrique Casella. Following his successes Tucumdédn, 
Ariadna y Dyonisos, Raquela, and Las bacantes, Boero composed what 
is perhaps the masterpiece of all nationalistic Latin American operas, 
El matrero, a folk opera which reproduces with magisterial authority 
the life and customs of the Argentine pampas. Boero’s style is direct 
and free from mannerisms; his opera promises to do for his gaucho 
countrymen what Moussorgsky’s did for the Russian people. In 
addition to his popular operas, Corimayo and La tapera, Casella has 
composed numerous works of lyrical beauty for symphony orchestra 
and chamber groups. Of late years he has been co-director with 
Gianneo of the Instituto Musical Tucumén and is intensely active in 
experimenting with new musical forms for the expression of typically 
Argentine music. 

Uruguay, which has the same tradition of mestizo music as Argen- 
tina, has become famous in musical circles through the compositions 
of Eduardo Fabini and Luis Cluzeau-Mortet. Fabini, possessor of 
the soundest musical training, is one of the most gifted composers 
in Latin America and occupies in the history of its modern music a 
place next only to Villa-Lobos and Chavez. In his early tone-poems, 
Campo and La isla de los ceibos, there is perhaps more genuine poetry 
than in the music of any other living Latin American. Though 
his music does not slavishly imitate the themes of the folklore of 
Uruguay, it is permeated with the subtle fragrance of its hills and the 
intimate nature of its people. One cannot trace any definite folk 
song which he has copied in his symphonic works, but his ncorpora- 
tion of these songs into his scores evokes the very spirit of Uruguay. 
Besides these tone-poems, Fabini has written many excellent songs 
in which he has captured the spirit of such typically Uruguayan 
poems as those of Silva Valdés and Francisco Alonso y Trelles (“El 
Viejo Pancho’’). His songs and tone-poems have been performed in 
Europe and in both Americas; the latter have been especially well 
interpreted by the famous composer-conductor Richard. Strauss. 
Fabini’s recent Melga Sinfénica and the ballet Mburucuyd, while 
employing the most recent technical advances of European composers, 
do not lose the Uruguayan flavor so characteristic of his earlier work. 
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Though’ Cluzeau-Mortet has written works of great merit for 
orchestra and chamber groups, his greatest success has been in the 
fields of song and solos for the piano. An admirable pianist himself, 
Cluzeau-Mortet has employed the native music of his land in com- 
positions highly pianistic in quality, such as his unforgettable Pericén, 
Malezas, and Evocacién criolla, which have appeared repeatedly on 
the programs of Ricardo Vifies and Arthur Rubinstein. Cluzeau- 
Mortet also knows and respects the ‘resources and_ limitations 
of the voice, and his songs are both brilliant and singable. His 
songs range from exquisite concert settings of the poems of Verlaine 
to the simple folk-like settings of the poems of Silva Valdés, done 
always with consummate artistry and remarkable feeling for the 
spirit of the texts. 

The country whose music excels that of all other Latin American 
Republics in quality and quantity is Brazil. And Brazilian popular 
music is easily appreciated by North Americans, probably because 
there is an important negroid element in both their music and ours. 
Much of the popular street-music heard in Rio and the cities of the 
North reminds one of the sophisticated jazz of a Gershwin or a Grofé.? 
The negroid music in Brazil is richer rhythmically and melodically 
than our jazz; with the Indian music of the aboriginal peoples and 
that brought over by the conquerors, it offers the Brazilian composer 
a limitless source of materials. These materials, it may be added, 
have been used with noteworthy success by a generation of musicians 
unequaled throughout South America. 

Though valuable manifestations of musical activity abound in the 
various capitals of the Brazilian states, the most important centers 
are, naturally, Sdo Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. In each of these 
metropolises exists a group of composers who collaborate admirably 
with one another in the realization of their significant musical program. 
Sao Paulo is fortunate in having as the director of its new Department 
of Culture a musicologist exceptionally well versed in the folklore of 
his country and intensely interested in its divulgation—Mario de 
Andrade. <A novelist and critic of broad culture, Senhor Andrade 
possesses all the qualities necessary to carry out Sado Paulo’s vast 
program of acquainting the Paulistas with the best artistic expression 
of their people. The leading composers of Sao Paulo are Souza Lima, 
Fructuoso Vianna, and Camargo Guarnieri. Souza Lima is recognized 
in his country as the peer of his illustrious countrywoman Guiomar 
Novaes (whose impeccable musical taste and great interpretative 
powers have made her a favorite with the most critical audiences in 
the United States); his works for the piano reveal an innate lyrical 

3In this connection it is interesting to note that Milhaud’s Création du monde, which many people 


feel to have been influenced by Gershwin, was written a year before the Rhapsody in Blue by a composer 
who had spent years in Brazil and wrote many works based on its popular music. 
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gift, and his Canciones de Geishas are full of charm and ingenuity. 
Vianna is also a pianist of note and has written numerous works of 
power and originality for this instrument. But the most promising 
of the Sdo Paulo group, the composer whose work is marked by the 
greatest power and the most dynamic individuality is Camargo Guar- 
nierl. This prolific musician, still under thirty, has composed almost 
every type of music, both intimate and ambitious. He is now working 
on an opera Pedro Malazarte, based on a libretto of Mario de Andrade, 
and much may be expected from the collaboration of these leaders of 
Sao Paulo’s musical life. Though his symphonic and chamber music 
has met with great success, Guarnieri’s most significant work to date 
is his magnificent sonata for the violoncello, in which his great creative 
gift and mastery of form are more evident than in any other of his 
many brilliant works. 

In the Brazilian capital, the centers of musical activity are the 
National Institute of Music, in which generous support is given native 
composers and interpreters by its director Guilherme de Fontainha, 
and the Conservatory of Music of the Federal District, founded by 
Rio’s leading creative musicians, Oscar Lorenzo Ferndndez and 
Francisco Mignone.* The work ef these two institutions, In conjunc- 
tion with the work of Villa-Lobos (to be discussed below), has made 
Rio, the most beautiful city of South America, also its leading center 
in the creation of an important musical nationalism. 

As in the nineteenth century Brazil gave South America its greatest 
composer, in the person of Carlos Gomes, whose operas still hold the 
boards in the leading opera-houses of the world,—so in the twentieth 
century it has given South America its one great genius among living 
composers today: Heitor Villa-Lobos. This musical giant is the most 
significant American composer of the twentieth century, and has 
almost single-handed carried Brazilian music nearer the goal of a new 
expression for a new land than the music of any other American 
republic.? His work has been performed in the United States by our 
finest orchestras and by the Schola Cantorum of New York; Martha 
Graham has used his music for her dance creations; his works have 
appeared repeatedly on the programs of the most distinguished 
recitalists who have toured our country. In Europe he is recognized 
as one of the most resourceful and vital composers of modern times, 
and his works have been applauded in every large city on the con- 
tinent; in Paris in 1927 two important festivals employing the talents 
of world-renowed interpreters were devoted exclusively to his music. 


4 For notices regarding these eminent composers and their work, as well as that of Wilkes; Allende, Corréa 
de Azevedo, Castro, Casella, and others, consult the Boletin latinoamericano de musica, I, (Montevideo, 
1935), pp. 265-282. 

5 The valuable work along these lines of Luciano Gallet (1893-1931) was of great importance for Brazil. 
The untimely death of this young compatriot of Villa-Lobos robbed Brazil of one of the most talented and 
hard-working of the founders of her nationalistic musical school. 
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The index of Villa-Lobos’ published work is truly amazing in bulk and 
in the number of different genres represented. In addition to four 
symphonies, four string-quartets, several symphonic poems, fourteen 
chéros,® three sonatas, his compositions for voice and for piano 
exceed two hundred. Villa-Lobos spent years traveling through the 
most remote districts of Brazil in the serious study of its folklore; 
the spiritual expressions of his people became so integral a part of 
him that his music offers the most complete picture imaginable of his 
native land. Himself a great conductor, he knows better than any 
other living American the sonorous potentialities of the modern 
orchestra. And he has succeeded in drawing out new tonal effects 
from stringed instruments in his chamber music. In commenting 
on the recent recording of his Brazilian Quartet, Frank Black writes 
that its sonorities “are richer than I have ever heard from any quartet 
writing.”’’ In Europe he contributed to the evolution of new musical 
idioms and carried experimentation on (especially in the chéros) 
where Strawinsky left off. Though perhaps the most revolutionary 
and ‘‘modern’”’ of American composers, his artistic integrity has 
prevented his exploiting the sensational aspects of modernism in his 
work. 

Five years ago Villa-Lobos returned to Brazil, and during the inter- 
vening years has done practically no composing. He has lavished 
prodigally his dynamic energy on the cause of elevating the cultural 
level of the Brazilian public in general and that of the Brazilian school- 
children in particular. He has rearranged the great music of the 
western world, from the days of the early Italians to our own times, 
for choral work. He feels that the child can best learn to love a sym- 
phony of Brahms by singing it. It is one of the most inspiring sights 
imaginable to watch and hear a group of hundreds of Brazilian school- 
children singing his arrangement for six voices of a great orchestral 
score. Asif by magic Villa-Lobos achieves magnificent results from 
these children, and one can realize what such training will mean to 
them when they are grown and the great music of the world has 
become part of them. 

Though he has often conducted performances of his work, since 
returning to Brazil, he never talks of his accomplishment as one of 
the world’s great composers; all his interest is now concentrated on his 
new life, disinterestedly dedicated to the furtherance of sound musical 


6 The program-notes to the Villa-Lobos festivals in Paris (1927) give the following definition of the chdros; 
“Te choros représente une nouvelle forme de composition musicale, dans laquelle sont synthétisées les 
différentes modalités de la musique brésilienne, indienne et populaire ayant pour principaux éléments le 
Rhythme et n’importe quelle Mélodie typique de caractére populaire, qui apparait de temps 4 autre acci- 
dentellement, toujours transformée selon la personnalité de l’auteur. Les procédés harmoniques sont, eux 
aussi, presque une stylisation compléte de l’original. Je mot Sérénade peut donner une idée approximative 
de la signification du Choros et de la Seresta.’’ (The seresta is to be sung.) 

7 Esquire, April, 1936 (Record-review section). The recording reviewed is that of the Carioca Quartet, 
Victor 11212/3. 
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education in his homeland. His colleagues are at a loss to explain 
his having stopped composing, and hope for Brazil’s sake that he will 
return to his former work. It does not seem to suggest itself to them 
that perhaps Villa-Lobos feels that composers have exhausted the 
possibilities of developing “‘modern” music along the lines of experi- 
mentation which they had been following, and that he may prefer 
to stop composing for the time being, rather than be a part of the 
turning-back to eighteenth-century music which has brought neo- 
classic pastiches even from such masters as Strawinsky and Hindemith. 
Of Strawinsky, R. D. Darrell has recently written, ‘To us Stra- 
winsky’s restless search has been that of Santayana’s artist who in a 
barbarous period will have to shout in a storm, but finding the inevi- 
table limit to sheer vehemence, will seek to lift experience out of the 
discord and confusion in which a chaotic age has plunged it.’”’* Villa- 
Lobos’s efforts ‘‘to lift experience out of the discord and confusion 
in which a chaotic age has plunged it” have taken form in his program 
of educating his young countrymen to the enjoyment of finer things; 
perhaps this will prove more fruitful in the long run than Strawinsky’s 
neo-classicism. In all events, his published work has already won 
him an enviable place among the creators of modern music. 

The problems of the Latin American composer in evolving an 
authentic and independent music are not essentially different from 
those confronting such figures as Charles Ives, Charles Seeger, Roy 
Harris, Henry Cowell, and Carl Ruggles in our country who are intent 
upon creating an American music with a minimum of European 
influence. It is true that the Latin Americans can count as advan- 
tages a far greater variety of thematic, harmonic, and rhythmic 
resources in the folk music of their past and present. But the main 
problem for the composers of both continents remains the achievement 
of a musical idiom which shall be distinctly American. The very 
wealth of inherited resources may prove embarrassing to the Latin 
American composer, if he does not have the training and the gift to 
integrate these resources into an expression which will be at once 
unmistakably American and unmistakably his own. 

It would seem unnecessary to emphasize the fact that one of the 
most important problems of the Latin American composer is the man- 
ner in which he is to realize his aim “‘to attain a production thoroughly 
American in its substance, entirely apart from European art.”°® Yet 
too many of the Latin Americans have abandoned the dilutions of 
Chopin and Liszt concocted by a Ricardo Castro, only to concur in the 
error of aping the impressionistic subtleties of Debussy and Ravel. 
And the return to neo-classicism of such great figures as Strawinsky 

§In the Gramophone Shop Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music, New York, 1936, p. 463. 


* Amadeo Roldan, ‘‘The Artistic Position of the American Composer,’’ Composers on American Music, 
hes (er, 19)5 aay 
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has set the vogue for saying in the most complimentary tones that a 
contemporary composer sounds ‘“‘like’? some exalted figure of the 
eighteenth-century. It should certainly be no particular compliment 
to say that a contemporary composer sounds “‘like’’ another, earlier 
composer, great as he may have been: Strawinsky himself, however, is 
proud that his concertos are “like”? Bach and Mozart. It is de- 
plorable that the modern attitude that the music of an earlier age 
should be better than that of our own has been exploited by critics 
and fostered by many composers themselves. This has made it 
possible for Constant Lambert to say with complete justification that 
“today every composer’s overcoat has its corresponding hook in the 
cloakroom of the past.””'° No one need commit the folly of denying 
the glories of the past in affirming that the primary responsibility of a 
composer desirous of creating a new music is to be himself. And yet 
one hears people on all sides paying Fabini the ‘“‘compliment”’ of stat- 
ing that in his symphonic poems he has succeeded in his attempt to 
duplicate the textures of a Debussy and the orchestral color and sonor- 
ity of a Richard Strauss. Or people will say that the most interesting 
aspect of the last movement of Juan Carlos Paz’s second concerto is 
that its pages are imbued with the spirit of Scarlatti and Vivaldi. 
The assumptions upon which their praise is based are sadly inadequate. 
That kind of praise cannot please Fabini, whose major gift is evoking 
the atmosphere peculiar to the sloping hills of Uruguay, or Paz, who 
preserves a classic line without sacrificing the integrity of his own 
personal idiom. Critics and the public should stop measuring American 
music by European yardsticks. What is important is the success of 
Latin American composers in writing music that achieves their aim 
to develop their own idiom. They should be understood and sup- 
ported. They are the founders of an authentic music for the new 
world. 

These composers have other temptations as serious as that pre- 
sented by the approval often accorded successful imitations of con- 
secrated classicists and impressionists. Many of these composers 
have a decided gift for improvisation and are inclined to weave together 
the exotically beautiful folk themes at their disposal in a loosely con- 
structed formal scheme, hoping that the novelty of the music itself 
will make up for their lack of that mastery of form which can be 
attained only by disciplined labor and severe self-criticism. And the 
nature of the materials with which they work often tempts them to 
exploit the exoticism and primitivism of these materials merely for the 
sake of a facilely achieved sensational effect. These exotic and primi- 
tive materials can be truly effective only when they are used creatively 
and worked skilfully into a well-balanced, organically constructed 
score. 


10 Constant Lambert, Music Ho!, New York, 1934, p. 67. 
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The problem of the evolution and crystallization of an adequate 
American form (or forms) is naturally a crucial one, but in the hands 
of truly creative musicians should not be impossible. Certain indis- 
pensable European forms will naturally be carried on and developed 
to suit the expressive necessities of the new musical themes them- 
selves. Of course the sonata and the symphony can be written by 
Latin Americans, and the success of Villa-Lobos and Chavez with 
such forms has proved that such types of absolute music have an 
irrefutable place in a new world with a music of its own. The bal- 
lets of these two composers and those of Roldan, and the symphonic 
poems and symphonic suites of Fabini, Lorenzo Fernéndez, Allende, 
and Juan Carlos Paz have shown such forms to be admirably adapted 
to the character of their music. But such forms as the rhapsody and 
variations are dead the world over and are especially undesirable as 
vehicles for the Latin American composer, as they require only a super- 
ficial working-over and tying-together of native themes and afford 
him a tempting opportunity for mere technical brilliance and easily 
achieved local color. And there is no reason why the new content of 
Latin American music should not determine the creation of new forms 
for its expression. It is as true now as it has always been, in music 
as well as in literature, that when the artist has something genuinely 
new to say which he feels can not be expressed through contemporary 
forms, he creates and develops a new form. This is amply illustrated 
in the work of Villa-Lobos. In order to write music which he felt 
would be truly Brazilian, he had to create an entirely new vehicle, 
the chéros; in this form he wrote fourteen of his most powerful and 
original works. 

Problems of a more practical sort also confront the Latin American 
composer. These problems are, briefly: How is he to get his music 
before the public? Through what channels may he discuss problems 
concerning the creation of an authentic music for a new world with 
composers thousands of miles away? Who is to teach Latin Ameri- 
cans to appreciate the efforts of their own composers? Upon whose 
aid may he count in haying his work published and circulated? To 
help composers solve these problems Professor Francisco Curt Lange 
has organized a movement of inestimable importance for the further- 
ance of a worthy American art: Americanismo musical. In less than 
two years Professor Lange, with the collaboration of the composers 
themselves, has published the first two volumes of the Boletin latino- 
americano de musica. These volumes and the work of Professor 
Lange represented in their publication are beyond doubt the most 
significant contribution yet made to the advancement of American 
music. Exclusive of the musical supplement, these volumes contain 
over 750 pages of material vitally important to anyone interested in 
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the evolution of American music. With truly apostolic zeal Professor 
Lange has set about organizing Latin American composers and getting 
their music ‘“‘on the map.” 

It is a well-known fact that Latin American writers of one republic 
are not well acquainted with the literary production of their colleagues 
in other parts of Latin America. The great distances between the 
various centers of culture; lack of organized publicity; the proverbial 
indolence and indifference of Latin American publishers and book- 
dealers; and an inborn disdain on the part of the public toward the 
product of artists at home—all these things have presented in the 
past unsurmountable difficulties even to the best writers of the Latin 
American republics in presenting their work to the largest public 
possible. Such difficulties have been even more keenly felt by the 
composers. Writers have been somewhat favored by the fact that 
works in Spanish or Portuguese are somewhat more accessible to the 
reading public at home; and yet, until recently, Latin Americans 
read books by native authors only when they could find no convenient 
translation of European works, regardless of their merit. Since 
music presents no language barrier, Latin Americans could easily 
understand European music, and heretofore have been pleased to 
applaud only European works and pastiches of such works composed 
for these victims of snobismo by Latin American composers who ig- 
nored the musical traditions of their homelands in a childishly futile 
attempt to write what they called mésica universal. The apathetic 
attitude of the natives toward all conscientious Latin American 
expression was not helped by the large immigration of Europeans 
loath to break the bond with their homeland and slow to understand 
and appreciate the traditions of their new neighbors. For these 
immigrants, as for the majority of the natives themselves, Latin 
American music was at best a collection of seductive tangos and an 
occasional catchy tune. For serious music they felt that one must 
turn to Europe. And if a native composer was to succeed, let him be 
as ‘‘Kuropean”’ as possible. 

It is to attempt to cure Latin Americans of this juvenile snobismo 
and to call their attention to the admirable efforts of their own 
countrymen to evolve a new and authentic music, that Professor 
Lange has founded his movement Americanismo musical. That he 
has been able to inaugurate so significant a movement in Montevideo, 
a city generally apathetic toward Latin American art, is a testimony 
to his unflagging courage and his great talent for organization. In 
the face of discouragement and misunderstanding, by dint of tireless 
effort and disinterested devotion to the new cause, he has succeeded 
in awakening a vital interest in the study of this truly American 
music. Professor Lange is the ideal man for his position: a phi- 
losopher by nature and by training, he possesses in addition to a sound 
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musical education a complete knowledge of the ethnic and socio- 
logical problems of all Latin America. His Bulletins offer the found- 
ers of the new music an organ for the publication of their contribu- 
tions to.the study of its development, and the corresponding musical 
supplements offer them a place to publish their representative work. 
These Bulletins are indispensable tools for the study of contemporary 
American music, and the enthusiasm with which their publication has 
been welcomed at home and in Europe gives evidence that readers 
throughout the western world are intensely interested in Latin 
American composers and their problems. 

Two other publications of great interest to lovers of Latin American 
music are the Revista brasileira de musica, a quarterly published by the 
National Institute of Music of the University of Rio de Janeiro under 
the capable editorship of Luis-Heitor Corréa de Azevedo, and the 
Revista de arte, published six times a year by the College of Fine Arts 
of the University of Chile, under the supervision of Domingo Santa 
Cruz. The former offers an index to outstanding musical achieve- 
ments of the day in Brazil and contains, in addition to articles of gen- 
eral musical interest, valuable studies by Corréa de Azevedo on early 
Brazilian composers. The Revista de arte is the most beautiful and 
most important art magazine in South America and compares favor- 
ably with the best of similar journals in Europe and the United 
States. With every issue it publishes a late work by a representative 
Chilean composer. Beginning with issues devoted to the art of Peru 
and of Argentina, the editors have undertaken the laudable labor 
americanista of devoting an issue apiece to the discussion of art and 
music in the American republics. 

With the aid of these journals and Lange’s Bulletin, the serious study 
of Latin American music has received encouragement and prestige. 
The work of such musicologists and folklorists as Ponce in Mexico; 
Alejo Carpentier in Cuba; Emirto Lima in Colombia; Allende and 
Isamitt in Chile; Espoile, Gallac, Wilkes, Giacobbe, and Gianneo in 
Argentina; Sas, Raygada, Salinas Cossio, and Arréspide de la Flor in 
Peru; Lange in Uruguay; Corréa de Azevedo, Andrade, Freitas e 
Castro, Dos Santos, and Lozano in Brazil; and Paredes and Gonzalez 
Bravo in Bolivia, has begun auspiciously a program of great scope and 
profundity in revealing the limitless potentialities of Latin American 
musical materials. 

Although the task has been well begun, the road ahead is full of 
obstacles. It will take years for Americanismo musical to eradicate 
completely the supercilious attitude of Latin Americans toward the 
product of their own composers. And the movement has not received 
the official support which it deserves. Only recently Gastén Talamoén 
had cause to complain that the Municipality of Buenos Aires chose a 
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performance of Der Rosenkavalier employing only German singers for a 
fiesta given at the Teatro Colén in honor of visiting authors who had 
come to the Argentine capital for the fourteenth international congress 
of writers. Talamén regretted that a municipality which could boast 
of such excellent native operas as those of Espoile, Boero, de Rogatis, 
and Casella, had chosen to assume an attitude which was equivalent 
to saying, ‘“Tenemos dinero y nos pagamos el lujo de contratar grandes 
artistas mundiales; ahi va la expresién de lo que podemos.’’!! Petty 
politics and jealousies retard the work of Lange and his associates 
throughout America. The puerile attitude that it is ‘the smart thing 
to do” to appreciate the art of consecrated European masters to the 
exclusion of promising native composers lessens the effectiveness of 
Lange’s program. But the courage and vision of such men as Lange, 
Villa-Lobos, Santa Cruz, and Chavez, who are convinced of the validity 
of the music which they represent, cannot fai) to win, in the long run, 
the universal approval which it so richly deserves. 

To exaggerate the greatness of the accomplishment of Latin 
American composers to date does no service to their cause. In the 
majority of cases, these composers are in the early stages of evolving 
a musical nationalism possessing an authentic independent idiom. 
They are completely aware that nationalism in music has no purpose 
as an aim in itself. But it is a healthy sign that they have declared 
their independence and their autonomy, that they have gone beyond 
the concocting of pastiches of European masters. It is well that they 
should have their Glinkas today. Their Strawinskys and Hindemiths 
may come later, if necessary. Villa-Lobos and Chavez have proved 
that it is possible to be a great nationalist and to create music which 
may take its place with the music of older people. Whatever later 
developments of universal significance may occur, we may join Latin 
Americans in being grateful that solid progress is being made in the 
evolution of a new music for a new world. And we may watch this 
progress with additional interest because we are witnessing, not an 
artificial archaeological reconstruction, but the creation of a new art 
out of living folklore. 

The possibilities of the new music of the Americas as an aid in 
bringing about a real Pan Americanism are limitless. The composers 
of both Americas share a common goal and similar problems. The 
success of Chavez and Paz in the use of certain of our musical inven- 
tions and that of MacDonald’s Rhumba Symphony suggest that com- 
posers of the two Americas have something to give each other. Lange’s 
Americanismo musical is being expanded to include both Americas, 
and already numerous articles on musical life in the United States have 
appeared in his Bulletins. An early number of the Revista de arte is 


'! See Nosotros for September, 1936, p. 118. 
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to be devoted entirely to articles by our artists and musicians on 
artistic activities in the United States. Our relations with such figures 
as Chavez, Garcia Caturla, and Roldan are very close, and the per- 
formances of their works by the Pan American Association in foreign 
capitals have stressed the importance of their contribution to a music 
truly American. It is significant that such works as Henry Cowell’s 
American Composers on American Music contain articles by these three 
Latin Americans, and that in Paul Rosenfeld’s An Hour with American 
Music an important chapter is devoted to the work of Chavez. Pre- 
senting no language barriers, music may be the most important force 
in bringing the two Americas closer together. 
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FOR WORKERS IN CHILE 


The Compulsory Social Security Administration of Chile gave 
special attention to low-cost housing for workers during the year 
July 1, 1935-June 30, 1936, according to information recently re- 
ceived at the Pan American Union from Sefior Alberto Bustos. The 
general program was approved on April 12, 1935, and the Division of 
Architecture of the Administration immediately began to put the 
plans into execution. The work of transforming and adapting the 
many lots and properties acquired in various cities has been carried out, 
in addition to much new construction. The entire program of rural 
services, which included the construction of rural medical stations at 
the request of local medical authorities, is now in operation. Sani- 
tariums have also been built; of these the Center for the Rehabilitation 
of Tuberculosis Patients in ‘“Maitenes,”’ Talca, and the Sanitarium 
“Taeunec” in San José de Maipo-Santiago, have already begun to 
function. 

Five hundred houses, begun March 15, 1935, have been built in the 
“To Franco” development in the Quinta Normal Park in Santiago. 
Although all the city services are not yet available, the water de- 
partment has begun to install water and sewage systems. Fifty 
of the houses, provided with drinking water, electric light, and tem- 
porary cesspools, are already being lived in. 

A warehouse, using the plans of two standard dwellings, has been 
built so that it may be transformed into residences as soon as the 
buildings for social services (cooperative stores, workshops, medical 
and welfare centers, workingmen’s club, and athletic fields) have been 
completed. 

The inner and outer walls of all the 500 houses are of brick bonded 
by mortar cement; the foundations, of concrete; the ties and lintels, of 
reinforced cement; trimmings, beams, and rafters, of oak; and the 
roofs, of cement or clay tiles; doors, windows, and casings, of raulé (a 
variety of beech); and the floors, of raulé, laurel, and coigiie, a native 
wood. Each kitchen has an inexpensive stove, work table, shelves, 
and metal food cupboard. 

One hundred and thirty additional houses are yet to be built in this 
same locality, and, moreover, if all available land were used, there 
would be room for 200 more similar houses, as well as apartment 
houses with an approximate capacity of 250 families. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE HOUSING DEVELOPMENT “LO FRANCO”, SANTIAGO, CHILE. 


The Compulsory Social Security Administration plans to add 362 more houses similar to the 500 already 
built, as well as apartment houses for 250 families. 


The San Eugenio Apartments, in Santiago, consist of four buildings 
each four stories high. Their total capacity is 192 apartments of 
one, two, three, or four rooms with bath and kitchen. Three of these 
were completed and in use when the information was sent, and the 
fourth was to have been finished in August. These apartments, 
when completed, will have gardens in the patios, public baths, a 
common laundry, and a school for 100 pupils. 

Every apartment has drinking water, drainage, electric light, and 
gas. Each kitchen has a gas stove and every building a garbage 
container, while in one, an incinerator is being tried. 

In “21 de Mayo,” a development in Antofagasta, 50 houses, of three 
different types, have been built on land acquired from the munici- 
pality. Each house is on a Jot containing approximately 1,300 square 
feet. The inner and outer walls are of stucco blocks; the woodwork is 
mostly of oak; the roofs, of cement tile; the doois and windows, of 
raulé; and the inner walls are plastered. On account of the scarcity of 
drinking water, a plan has been worked out by which each house has 
its own reservoir with a daily capacity of 58 gallons. Sewage and 
electric light systems are being installed. 

In “Lota Bajo,” on land obtained from the Lota Mining and Indus- 
trial Company, 262 one- and two-story houses, as well as two stores, 
are being built. In the same development a branch of the Compulsory 
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Insurance Administration will be established to take care of the needs 
of the town, and a workers’ club, which will include a school for 
240 children, a gymnasium, a restaurant, and 44 bachelor apartments. 

In the “Teja’’ development, on Teja Island, Valdivia, 52 houses have 
been begun. These are of three types and are one and two stories high. 
In this case it has been necessary to extend the sewage system to the 
Valdivia River and carry water mains from across the river, as the 
local water supply is insufficient for normal needs. Each house will 
have 2,590 square feet of land. 

The houses are built on concrete and stone foundations; both inner 
and outer walls and the woodwork are of oak and laurel; the walls are 





WORKERS’ HOUSES IN CHILE. 


Upper A street in “‘Lo Franco’’, which was begun in March 1935 and now contains 500 dwellings. Lower: 
Interior of a house in ‘‘Lo Franco’’, showing dining room and bedroom. 
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CENTRAL BUILDING IN THE DEVELOPMENT “TEJA”, IN VALDIVIA. 


Architect’s drawings of the community center, which will contain a cooperative store, a Medical station, 
a social worker’s office, and an assembly hall. 


finished in the same wood; the roofs are of oak or larch shingles; and 
the doors and windows are of raulé. 

Plans have been studied for constructing there a small group of 
buildings to house a cooperative store, a medical station, a social work- 
er’s office, and a hall to be used both as a gymnasium and an audi- 
torium, capable of seating 100 people. 

In Tomé (Province of Concepcién), on land belonging to the National 
Cloth Manufacturing Company of Tomé, 70 houses of two types have 
been built, and work has been begun on 6 more houses, a store, and a 
house for the social worker. The cultural center, a large building 
which includes a gymnasium, showers, billiard rooms, a library, etc., 
was to have been completed by October. 

For the Sugar Refinery at Vifia del Mar, the Compulsory Insurance 
Administration will build the ‘‘Grau’’ community, which will consist 
of 178 houses, a group of bachelor apartments, and a kindergarten. 
Architects’ plans and other studies for this development will be selected 
from works submitted in a competition open to Chilean architects. 

The Compulsory Insurance Administration will invest 1,400,000 
pesos in the construction of 88 houses of three types at the Talcahuano 
Naval Station. 

There are three other large workers’ housing developments in 
Santiago—“‘Lo Valdivieso,” ‘La Lengua,” and ‘“Ochogavia.” For 
“Lo Valdivieso,”’ in the Nufioa section of the city, 573 acres have 
been set aside, 15 or 16 of which will be devoted to workers’ houses. 
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For the other two developments, both in San Miguel, in the southern 
part of the city, and which together cover an area of 215 acres, 1,800 
houses will be built. The plan for the last development was selected 
from a competition open to all Chilean architects. The Compulsory 
Insurance Administration has appropriated 7,500,000 pesos to supply 
potable water to these three developments and has set next March 
for beginning construction. 








THE SAN EUGENIO APARTMENTS, SANTIAGO. 


In this group of four buildings there are 192 apartments of one, two, three, or four rooms, bath, and kitchen. 
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A TYPICAL HOUSE IN “LA LEGUA”, SANTIAGO. 


Architect’s drawings for one type of workers’ houses to be built in the development ‘‘La Legua’’, in the 
southern section of the Chilean capital. 


A small development of 95 houses in San Miguel, to be called 
‘“Matarifes,” has also been considered. Likewise the Administration 
has obtained a 10-acre lot in Valdivia and will construct approximately 
100 houses. In Osorno it has obtained 37 acres at the head of the 
roads to Puyehue and Gancura and is planning to build the develop- 
ment “C.S. O.,” with 215 houses. 

Plans have been drawn up for a group of apartment houses for 
workers, to be known as the Grupo “‘Central de Leche,” which will 
be built in Santiago. The plans will probably include buildings for 
public baths, a restaurant, and bachelors’ quarters. A theater— 
not built with Compulsory Insurance money—will complete this 
development. 
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Crristornes CITADEL!’ 

From the deck of the trim steamer anchored in Cap Haitien’s placid 
harbor, our guide pointed to the destination of the day’s excursion— 
the famous fortress built a century and a quarter ago by the iron- 
willed negro ex-slave who made himself king and dictator of all 
northern Haiti. 

Some 15 miles distant as the crow flies, crowning the highest summit 
of a rugged mountain range, the massive structure thrust its bulk 
aggressively into the haze-blue morning sky. Seeming inaccessibility 
enhanced the sense of impregnable strength and menacing power con- 
veyed by sheer walls, great bastions, and beetling turrets. The 
Citadel’s bold outlines stirred the imagination as effectively as the 
stern but glamorous figure of its builder dominates the turbulent 
history of the Republic. They spoke eloquently of the desperate fear 
of enslavement that gave them form and shape. 

In 1802 when Napoleon’s general, Leclerc, arrived off Cap Haitien 
(then Cap Frang¢ais) with a powerful fleet and army to subjugate the 
rebellious inhabitants, Henri Christophe burned the city and carried 
on guerrilla warfare against the invaders from the very mountains on 
which we gazed. Two years later, after disease and native resistance 
had vanquished Leclere’s forces, Christophe commenced the construc- 
tion of the Citadel in anticipation of another French invasion. The 
site was admirably chosen for this purpose. Completed in 1817, the 
great stronghold flung a visible, defiant challenge to every foreign ship 
that entered Cap Haitien’s distant harbor. Its strength and strategic 
position were undoubtedly among the reasons why Louis XVIII 
subsequently abandoned plans for restoring French rule in Haiti. 

Eager for a closer inspection, we hurried ashore in a customs launch. 
A waiting automobile took us cautiously through Cap Haitien’s in- 
teresting but narrow streets, lined with low yellowish-brown brick 
and clay houses, and then sped across the ever-absorbing Haitian 
countryside to the village of Milot. There at the foot of the range 
crowned by the Citadel, our sightseeing began in earnest. 

Milot, with its fascinating remnants of the Palace of Sans Souci, the 
reconstructed chapel of King Christophe, the thatched huts of the 
village, and the encircling mountains, is itself a tourist attraction of 
high merit. Sans Souci, said to have been modeled after the palace 
of Frederick the Great, was the most magnificient of fifteen splendid 
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Photograph by the Department of Public Works, Haiti. 


SANS SOUCI. 


Near the village of Milot stands the ruined palace of Christophe, who ruled over northern Haiti from 1811 to 
1820. Upper: The royal palace as it is thought to have appeared during the reign of Christophe. Lower: 
The ruins today, which yet give the visitor a vivid sense of the pomp and ceremony of his court. 


A VISIT TO HAITI’S HISTORIC RUINS 


palaces erected by Christophe. Today there is little trace of its 
lavish decorations and sumptuous furnishings. A century and a 
quarter of neglect and the great earthquake of 1842 have reduced it 
to ruins, but have not destroyed the delicate feminine grace and 
beauty of its general outlines. From behind a striking series of ap- 
proach steps, its imposing walls and classic columns confront the 
crude huts of the village with conscious and arrogant superiority. 


ON THE TRAIL TO THE 
CITADEL. 





Courtesy of the Colombian Steamship Company. 


Milot offered much more of interest, but our main objective was 
the Citadel, and our time was short. Mounting small native horses 
that awaited us, we commenced the four-and-one-half mile ascent to 
the 3,000-foot summit of Bonnet-a-l’Evéque, as the mountain topped 
by the fortress is called. The ruins of Sans Souci were soon left 
behind. The wiry little horses, each urged on by a bare-footed native 
boy following close behind with a switch, carried us at a good pace 
up the steep zig-zag path. 
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Tropical verdure of never-failing variety and interest enveloped us, 
walling out all thoughts of the outside world. The ever-present 
banana trees, with their graceful fronds; bamboos; mangoes, laden 
with large green fruit; coffee bushes; breadfruit, avocado, calabash, 
guava, coconut, orange and lime trees; gorgeous flowers; strange birds, 
all added to the charm of the Haitian forest. 

From time to time the path emerged into small clearings or grass- 
covered hillsides, affording views of rugged mountain peaks, steep 
ravines and occasionally more level park-like spaces. We passed 
many peasant huts, with their brown clay walls, thatched roofs, and 
cheerful piccaninnies waving friendly greetings. A ragged peasant 
offered golden-yellow bananas and huge green-skinned coconuts for 
sale. With his machete he slashed a hole in a coconut and offered 
the thirsty riders a drink of the slightly acid milk. An occasional 
barefoot, straight-backed woman strode by en route to the market at 
Milot, with a heavily-laden basket expertly balanced on her head. 
We felt close to the heart of Haiti. 

And now the first view of the Citadel that we had obtained since 
leaving Cap Haitien confronted us through an opening in the trees. 
Still a mile and a half above us, the great walls rose like the rounded 
prow of a gigantic ship. The trail grew steeper. Foliage became less 
dense. From the open rock-strewn mountain side we enjoyed ever- 
changing views of a glorious panamora. Above us the walls, bastions 
and turrets of the Citadel assumed ever more formidable proportions, 
dwarfing man and horse. 

A final scramble up the rocky path brought our sweating, puffing 
horses to the base of the fortress’s walls. One of the New World’s 
most noteworthy monuments towered above us. Stupendous as is 
the size of the Citadel, it 1s no less remarkable for the skill and intelli- 
gence displayed in its architectural plan and for the technical perfection 
of its construction. Our guide, plied with eager questions, said that 
the plans were drawn to Christophe’s specifications by negro or mulatto 
engineers trained in the armies of the first French Republic and of 
Napoleon. All the materials, equipment and supplies for the great 
structure, including nearly 400 large cannon of French, English and 
Spanish manufacture, were dragged by hand to the summit of this 
almost inaccessible peak. About 200,000 former slaves were con- 
scripted by Christophe for the task, and it is said that 20,000 of them 
perished during its construction. 

The great walls, built about the stone core of the mountain peak, 
soar a distance of 261 feet from the base to the topmost battlement. 
In some places they rise in one sheer surface for 140 feet. Near the 
summit, the walls recede in irregular terraces and symmetrical battle- 
ments that convey a sense of combined strength and beauty. Built 
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Courtesy of Colombian Steamship Company. 


VIEWS OF THE CITADEL LA FERRIERE. 


Upper: The massive walls receding in irregular terraces and symmetrical battlements convey a sense of 
combined strength and beauty. Lower: A section of the court and the topmost ramparts. 
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CHRISTOPHE’S MAU- 
SOLEUM 


In 1932 the Haitian Govern- 
ment erected this mauso- 
leum for the remains of 
Christophe in the court of 
the Citadel. 
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Photograph by Ronald Stuart Kain. 


of stone and brick, and surfaced with a wonderfully hard and durable 
mortar, the walls are 12 feet thick at the base and taper to 6 feet at 
the top. Today hardly a crack is to be seen in them, although they 
have been subjected to the elements for 125 years, to the great earth- 
quake of 1842 that destroyed Sans Souci Palace and Cap Haitien, 
and to an explosion of the powder magazine within the heart of the 
fortress, caused by lightning soon after the structure was completed. 

Passing through a great iron-studded wooden gate, we entered a 
large arched passageway and followed our guide upward through the 
dark and forbidding bowels of the stronghold. The passageway gave 
access to huge storerooms, where Christophe is said to have stored 
food sufficient to support 10,000 persons during a year’s siege. 

Higher up, but still enveloped in gloomy half-hght, were the gun 
emplacements. The main gun corridor is 270 feet long, 30 feet wide, 
and over 10 feet high. Encased in solid masonry and encircling the 
entire fortress, these spacious chambers contained 365 large cannon, 
each mounted on a wooden carriage rotating on a swivel track. From 
365 embrasures, the guns once frowned down in all directions upon the 
surrounding mountain sides and valleys, dominating every line of 
approach. Behind them, in well-built ammunition bins, were great 
stacks of cannon-balls. Now many of the cannon are dismantled. 
Perfectly preserved, and bearing the crests of the various European 
monarchs under whose auspices they were cast, the great bronze 
pieces lie scattered aimlessly about. 

More dark corridors and dim staircases brought us to the court of 
the fortress and to bright suniight. In the center of the court is a 
great rock-like heap of lime in which Christophe was buried after 
cheating a blood-thirsty mob by shooting himself at Sans Souci. 
The spot is now marked by a recently built mausoleum to which the 
Haitian Government has transferred the king’s remains. 
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Surrounding the court are the ruins of the graceful palace where 
Christophe, his queen, and two daughters lived while in the fortress; 
barracks for officers and soldiers; quarters for refugees from the 
adjacent countryside; the arsenal; beautifully constructed brick roofs 
especially arranged for collecting rain water and conveying it by hidden 
ducts to cisterns in widely separated parts of the fortress. Cut in the 
solid rock beneath the palace are ink-black dungeons with walls 
studded with iron brackets to which prisoners were chained. 

The few hours at the Citadel proved all too short. Several days 
would be required to inspect carefully a structure of such magnitude. 
We had to be content with a survey of its main features under the 
expert direction of our amiable Haitian guide; with numerous hur- 
riedly-taken photographs; and with occasional side glances at the 
magnificent panorama of mountain, valley and sea unfolded from our 
vantage point on the topmost walls. Passing regretfully by many 
unexplored nooks and corridors, we retraced our steps with some diffi- 
culty through the labyrinthine passageways to the base of the fortress, 
where our horses awaited us. But from far down the homeward 
trail, we felt impelled ever and anon to glance backward for another 
look at the Citadel’s lofty walls—a look full of unspoken tribute to the 
capacities of the race that flowered so brilliantly during the birth pangs 
of the New World’s only French-speaking republic. 
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DIREGEOR CENENAL © write 
PAN AMERICAN UNION HONORED 
BY THE GOVERNMENT OF HZaam 


On September 29, 1937, His Excellency M. Elie Lescot, Minister 
of Haiti in the United States, presented Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director 
General of the Pan American Union, with the insignia of Commander 
of the Order ‘‘Honneur et Mérite’’, which had been conferred upon 
him by the President of Haiti in recognition of Dr. Rowe’s many years 
of service to the cause of inter-American goodwill. 

The ceremony was held in the patio of the Union, in the presence 
of the members of the staff. M. Lescot made the presentation in the 
following words: 

“Mr. Director GENERAL: 

“The mission which I am today called upon to fulfill is unquestion- 
ably one that the President of the Republic of Haiti found most 
agreeable to entrust to me: the presentation of the diploma and the 
insignia entitling you to enjoy the high rank of Commander in the 
Haitian National Order ‘‘Honneur et Mérite.”’ 

“The decoration conferred upon you honors both you and the 
Republic of Haiti which, by this act of President Vincent, the Chief 
Executive of the Haitian nation, expresses its great appreciation for 
the generous efforts, the untiring devotion, the unswerving purpose 
you have displayed during your many years at the helm of this 
splendid institution, the Pan American Union, in promoting the 
maintenance, consolidation, and increased development of friendly 
relations between the nations of this hemisphere. Those who dedicate 
themselves to so noble and so great a task deserve to wear on their 
breasts an honorable insignia indicating to all the world that they 
deserve the gratitude of all these countries of our beloved America 
which they cherish, which they aid, which they support, and that 
at the same time they deserve the deepest respect. 

“T am proud and happy to offer you the congratulations of my 
Government, especially those of the Secretary of Foreign Auto, to 
which I add my most sincere good wishes. 

“Permit me to give the fraternal greeting of Haiti to you, the 
noble citizen of the United States whom one may justly call the 
Great Citizen of Pan America.”’ 
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Dr. Rowe, in acknowledging the honor which had been bestowed 
upon him, said: 


“Mr. MINISTER: 

“T find it difficult adequately to express my appreciation of the 
high honor which His Excellency the President of the Republic of 
Haiti, Hon. Sténio Vincent, has been good enough to confer upon me. 
I beg of you to convey to President Vincent my profound gratitude, 
and to assure him that this honor will be a constant stimulus to further 
effort in the great cause of Pan American unity.” 





THE DIRECTOR GENERAL OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION HONORED BY THE 
HAITIAN GOVERNMENT. = 


The Haitian National Order ‘“‘Honneur et Mérite’’, in the rank of Commander, was recently conferred 
upon Dr. L. §. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, in recognition of his services in-the 
cause of Pan American understanding. His Excellency M. Elie Lescot, Minister of Haiti in Washington, 
made the presentation. = 


INTER-AMERICAN 
BOOK AND LIBRARY NOTES 


Reported by 


THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN UNION 


Cultural development through lbraries—In all countries there is a 
realization that the library is an appropriate instrument for diffusing 
general culture, especially to adults no longer in contact with the 
schools. Reports at hand from four countries of Latin America 
indicate the growth of the popular library movement. 

The Popular Library Commission (Comisién Protectora de Biblio- 
tecas Populares) of Argentina shows by interesting diagrams the in- 
crease during the past five years in the number and activities of the 
libraries under its jurisdiction. At the beginning of 1932 there were 
1,333 libraries; at the end of 1936 there were 1,468; in 1932, 2,855,247 
books were distributed; in 1936, 3,693,281; the number of readers in 
the former year was 815,603, in the latter, 1,027,153. It is interesting 
to note that the Republic now has a popular library for every 8,000 
inhabitants, as against a library for every 11,000 in the United States. 
Although most of the libraries are quite small, the figures show one 
with 95,000 volumes, seven with more than 30,000, and 49 with be- 
tween 5,000 and 30,000. The Commission is continually usmg new 
methods of cultural diffusion, their latest successful measure being the 
inauguration in July 1937 of a radio program which is broadcast from 
8 to 9 p. m. every Sunday over the Government radio station. The 
programs include notices of new books; biographies of famous writers; 
selected readings; and—of interest to librarians—news of popular 
libraries, trends in library organization, and ideas on cataloging and 
classifying books. 

The Biblioteca Argentina of Rosario, province of Santa Fe, also 
shows evidence of its growth by the recent celebration of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. The number of readers and visitors in 1912 (ts 
first year) was 13,484, in 1936, 53,136; works consulted in 1912 
totaled 6,057, in 1936, 45,276. The library has now nearly 50,000 
volumes. 

Similar to the Argentine Commission in scope is the Bureau of 
Libraries, Archives, and Museums (Direccién General de Bibliotecas, 
Archivos y Museos) of Chile, which encourages 106 public libraries 
throughout the country, 18 of which have been added since its last 
annual report. The bureau also has charge of copyright matters; 
the National Library (with its special salons or reading rooms, the 
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newest of which is the “North American Room’’, and other special 
sections); the Severin Library of Valparaiso; the National Archives; 
and six museums. In all these dependencies there was noted an 
increase in the output of work during the year. 

Culture through libraries is the purpose of a Cuban society, the 
Asociacién Bibliografica Cultural de Cuba, which has as its aims: to 
add to its membership all who wish to promote the development of 
Cuban culture, and especially to increase the love of books and read- 
ing in the people; to found libraries and reading-rooms in the capital, 
its suburbs, and provincial towns; to spread book news, by publicity 
of all kinds; to obtain from individuals and public or private entities 
the means for carrying out its aims; to offer cultural opportunities, 
such as conferences and concerts, for workers; and to establish intel- 
lectual interchange with the principal educational centers throughout 
the world. Membership in the society is one peso a year. 

The Extension Service of the Guatemala Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion has as one of its duties the supervision of a number of libraries in 
addition to the National Library (for whose report see the Notes in 
the BuLtLetin of the Pan American Union for July 1937, p. 567-8). 
A list of 36 other libraries, situated throughout the country, with the 
number of readers during the year 1936 (a total of 77,240), and an 
account of the work of the Extension Service in several other libraries, 
are included in the annual report of the Ministry for the year 1936. 

Exhibition of periodicals.—The notice of an International Exhibition 
of Periodical Publications, to be held under the auspices of the Public 
Library of Matanzas, Cuba, on December 10, 11, and 12, 1937, has 
just been received in the Library. The Matanzas Library is 102 years 
old but has only recently established its periodical section (see Notes 
in the BuLierin of the Pan American Union of August 1937, p. 640). 
This exhibition, authorized by the Cuban Ministry of Education, 
will consist of periodicals received by the library or sent expressly for 
exhibit; such publications must reach the director before November 
25, 1937, in order to be eligible for the prizes to be awarded on Decem- 
ber 5, 1937. The Library of Matanzas hopes that representatives of 
the publications on exhibit will be present. 

Foreign relations—The report of the Ecuadorean Ministry of 
Foreign Relations for July 1935-September 1936 contains the report 
of the boundary negotiations with Peru during that time, a report on 
the suggestions of Ecuador for the agenda of the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, the action of Ecuador in 
the League of Nations, diplomatic and consular activities abroad 
during the year, the commercial treaties signed, a resume of the new 
Foreign Service Law, and reports on the several subdivisions of the 
Ministry (The Permanent Consulting Committee, the Juridical 
Division, the Bureau of Boundaries, and the Bureau of Commerce). 
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A summary of international law questions arising during the year 
and articles on numerous problems of international law are contained 
in the British Year Book of International Law, of which the 1937 
edition has just appeared. This, the eighteenth annual issue, con- 
tains ‘“‘The Supreme Court of the United States as an Expositor of 
International Law’’, by Charles Cheney Hyde; ‘‘Some Problems of 
the Spanish Civil War’, by Prof. H. A. Smith; “The Law of the 
Domicil”’, by J. H. C. Morris; ‘‘The Influence of Huber’s De Conflictu 
Legum on English Private International Law’’, by D. J. Llewelyn 
Davies; ‘‘The Treaty of Alhance between His Majesty in respect of 
the United Kingdom and His Majesty the King of Egypt’’; ‘‘Proper 
Law and Illegality in Private International Law”, by F. A. Mann; 
“The International Status of the Free City of Danzig’’, by Ian F. D. 
Morrow; ‘‘Custom as a Means of the Creation of International Law”, 
by Lazare Kopelmanas; obituary notices of Elihu Root and others; 
two- and three-page notes on each of twenty international institutions 
and juridical questions relating to one or more nations; the judgment 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice of December 16, 
1936; the 16 decisions of English courts involving points of interna- 
tional law during 1936; reviews.of 24 new international law books, 
9 of which are in English, 9 in German, 3 in French, and 3 in Italian; 
reviews of the contents of 9 international law annuals; and an 18- 
page bibliography, arranged by topics, of recent books and periodical 
articles. 

Mexican codices —The history of the ancient Mexicans presented 
in picture form is unintelligible to the average reader, but a translation 
gives us the history as originally written by the Indians. Facsimiles 
of two codices have been donated to the Library recently, one the 
Mendoza Codex, the other entitled Kingsborough Codex. The latter 
was among the papers of Lord Kingsborough (1795-1837), author of 
Antiquities of Mexico (London, 1831-48, 9 volumes). It is a com- 
plaint against the encomenderos, written in the middle of the sixteenth 
century by the Indians of Tepetlaoztoc (a small section in the Texcoco 
district, near Mexico City) to the Spanish monarch. The pictures 
are accompanied by comments in Spanish. 

The Mendoza Codex (named after the first viceroy of New Spain) 
was also written in the sixteenth century. There are a few pages of 
Spanish text but in the main it consists of pictures, which, too, are 
accompanied by comments. The first page starts, in Spanish: 
“Here begins the history and foundation of the capital of Mexico . . .” 
The codex gives this history, continues in the second part with the 
towns which paid tribute to the capital and in the third and last part 
tells of the customs of the Mexicans. 

Mexican art—Colonial and contemporary art are the subjects of 
two recently received volumes. The first, by Antonio Cortés, is a 
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study of ornamental ironwork in Mexico, based on the collection in the 
National Museum of Arqueology, History and Ethnography, which 
includes pieces from the early sixteenth century to the first part of the 
nineteenth. The first part is a long history and description of iron- 
work throughout the country; the second contains descriptions of the 
more than two hundred pictures in the text, photographs of the 
museum collection and of buildings of the colonial period still stand- 
ing. Pieces illustrated include: stirrups, spurs, locks, keys and 
keyholes, door-handles and bolts, knives, daggers, swords, lances, 
scissors, pliers, buckles, pins, and boxes. 

Agustin Velazquez Chavez, noted art critic and authority, is the 
author of “Contemporary Mexican Artists’, recently published in 
New York. The volume contains a long historico-critical introductory 
article, critico-biographical sketches of 25 artists, and 100 full-page 
reproductions of these artists’ works. Sefior Velazquez Chavez chose 
artists who began or have contributed to the present art movement. 
He selected the pictures to show ‘‘the variety, richness of theme, 
subject matter, motives and original aspects of contemporary Mexican 
painting”’. 

Statistical volumes—The use of graphs, charts, and diagrams as a 
means of presenting statistics In a more vivid manner has been adopted 
by several government offices in the Americas. In Guatemala, for 
instance, a 6-year report made by the Ministry of the Treasury is com- 
posed of 85 statistical graphs showing finance, banking, commerce, agri- 
culture, communications, vital statistics, sanitation, education, and 
other national activities. In Mexico the Division of Statistics has pub- 
lished a collection of 20 colored graphs on agrarian reform in Mexico, 
with a page of comment to accompany each. 

Up-to-date Bolivian statistics are being published in a collection 
the “Extracto Estadistico”’, the work of the General Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The first volume is a statistical abstract of finance, banking, 
prices, and immovable property for the decade 1926-35, with a few 
additions for 1936 (the year 1936 will be treated in full in a subsequent 
volume). The second volume that the Library has received to date is 
a publication of the economic statistics section of the Bureau; it con- 
tains all available statistics for the period 1926-36 on roads, railroads, 
street-cars, motor vehicles, aeroplanes, and telephones, telegraphs, 
cables, and the post office. 

Literary figures —Nicaraguan and Uruguayan poets are the subject 
of two new books. Nicaragua Lirica is an anthology published in 
Chile containing the works of 70 representative Nicaraguan poets. 
Father I. Augusto Oviedo Reyes, compiler of the anthology, is himself 
represented in the volume by two poems. The Editorial Nascimento 
published this book as volume 21 of its Biblioteca Selecta. Romualdo 
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Brughetti writes of 18 Uruguayan poets as introduction to the collec- 
tion of their poems which he has made. The selection from each 
author’s works is also preceded by a drawing of the poet. It is 
interesting to note that Senor Brughetti included six women among 
his 18 poets. 

Angélica Palma, daughter of the famous author of Tradiciones 
Peruanas, whose death in September 1935 robbed Peru of one of its 
leading women writers, is commemorated by the Sociedad Amigos de 
Palma of Lima in a volume containing tributes paid to her by national 
and foreign speakers and writers; a number of critical studies of her 
literary work; and a few of her little-known poems, short stories, and 
articles. 

A new Mexican woman poet, Beatriz Ofelia Gonzalez, has recently 
published a book of poems entitled Burbujas. 

Recent acqusitions.—In the lst below will be found some of the 
books received since the last notes were prepared: 


Chilean who’s who (Quien es quien en Chile), 1937. Santiago, Empresa chilena 
who’s who ltda. [Editorial Nascimento, 1937] 53 p. 19 cm. [In this, the 
first edition of the Chilean who’s who, there have been compiled more than 5,000 
biographies of people outstanding in commercial, industrial, agricultural, admin- 
istrative, banking, social, and political activities in Chile. The original British 
Who’s Who is followed for form. The volume is a handy size for desk reference. ] 

Indice de la “Historia general de Chile’ de don Diego Barros Arana [por] Carlos 
Vicufia Mackenna. Santiago, Imprenta universitaria, 1936. 2380 p., 11. 24% 
em. [Barros Arana’s excellent history (first published in 16 volumes, Santiago, 
1884-1902, and second edition, 10 volumes to date, Santiago, 1930-35) lacks an 
index. Senor Vicufia Mackenna, after several years of work, has made a bio- 
graphical index of the history containing 7,037 names. The index will be found 
of especial value as a source for any national biographical dictionary which may 
be made in future.] 

El borato en Chile [por] Tomas Vila. Estudio sobre la situacién actual de la 
industria boratera y sus perspectivas. Santiago de Chile [Imprenta Nascimento] 
1937. 50 p. tables, fold. map. 27 cm. [Borax and boric acid, the two prime 
borate products, are constantly finding new uses. Chile, because of its numerous 
deposits, is one of the chief producers. Sefior Vila tells of the boracic minerals, 
world production and consumption, the several Chilean fields, methods of 
exploitation, and prices. |] 

Informe que el Ministro de relaciones exteriores, General A. I. Chiriboga N., 
presenta a la nacién, julio de 1935-septiembre de 1936. Quito, Talleres tipo- 
graficos nacionales, 1936. 296 p. 21 cm. 

Libro de Cabildos de la ciudad de Quito, 1597-1603 .... Descifrado por 
Jorge A. Garcés G. ... Prélogo de J. Roberto Péez. ... [Quito, Talleres 
tipograficos municipales, 1937] TomolI: 4p.1., [iii}-xilip., 11.,417p. 12 plates 
(facsims.) 2714 em. (Publicaciones del Archivo Municipal. Volumen XIII) 
[The series of publications of the municipal archives of Quito is well-known to 
readers of these notes. Each volume is the publication of early documents of 
Ecuador from the original manuscripts. The first four volumes were edited by 
José Rumazo Gonzdlez, and the others by Senor Gareés. The present volume, 
covering the years 1597-99, continues the collection of official colonial documents 
begun with the first volume of the publications, dealing with those for 1534; the 
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last documents published, in volume VIII, were for the period 1575-76. In the 
informative prologue Senor Paez states that the whereabouts of volumes covering 
the 21-year intervening period are unknown, although at least one section (cov- 
ering the years 1593-97) was extant in 1892 because at that time Gonzdlez Sudrez 
consulted it for his History.] 

Nuevo compendio de geografia de la América Central, por el Dr. Dario Gonzdlez, 
para uso de los colegios y escuelas primarias de Centro América. 13a. ed., rev., 
puesta al dia y corr. por el Doctor Juan José Arévalo. . . . Guatemala, Editores: 
Goubaud y cia. limitada sucesor [1937?] 212 p. inel. pl. (port.) illus., maps (1 
col. fold.). 21cm. [The constant revision of this geography textbook and its 
well-planned original form make it a valuable descriptive book on Central America, 
as well as a good school text.] 

Estadisticas grdaficas, anos: 1931-36 [publicacién de la] Secretaria de hacienda 
y crédito publico. [Guatemala? 1937?] 215 p. [z. e. 107 1.] inel. diagrs. (1 fold.) 
28 x 40 cm. ; 

Conferencia interamericana de consolidacién de la paz, verificada en Buenos 
Aires, en diciembre de 1936, informe de la delegacién de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 
Talleres tipograficas nacionales, 19387. 92p. 28cm. (Publicaciones de la Secre- 
tarfa de relaciones exteriores.) [In the report of the Honduran delegation to the 
peace conference are found a résumé of the proceedings of each plenary session, 
the Spanish text of the several treaties and conventions, resolutions, and recom- 
mendations, and a résumé of the closing session. | 

Hierros forjados [por] Antonio Cortés. México, Talleres gréficos del Museo 
nacional de arqueologia, historia y etnografia, 1935. xi p., 1 1. [xili}-xv p., 1 1, 
166 p., 1 1. illus., plates. 28 em. (Secretaria de educacién ptblica. Mono- 
grafias del Museo nacional.) 

La reforma agraria en México [publicacién de la] Direccién general de esta- 
distica. México, Departamento auténoma de publicidad y propaganda, Impreso 
en los Talleres graficos de la nacién por el procedimiento ‘‘Offset”’, 1937. [45] 1., 
inel. 20 col. plates (map, diagrs.). 2414 x 34em. [A collection of loose leaves in 
a case. | 

Colleccién de Mendoza 6 Cédice Mendocino; documento mexicano del siglo xv1 
que se conserva en la Biblioteca Bodleiana de Oxford, Inglaterra. Facsimile 
fototipico dispuesto por Don Francisco del Paso y Troncoso. . .. Edicién 
acompanada de una introduccidén; de la copia literal y escrupulosamente cotejada 
del texto explicativo; de anotaciones y comentarios por Jestis Galindo y Villa. . 
(Contribucién al primer centenario de la fundacién del Museo nacional.) México, 
Talleres graficos del Museo nacional de arqueologia, historia y etnografia, 1925. 
liv p. pl. (port.), 144 facsims. on 721. 41 cm. 

Codice Kingsborough; memorial de los indios de Tepetlaoztoc al monarca 
espanol contra los encomenderos del pueblo. Dispuesto en figuras acuareladas 4 
mediados del siglo xvr, con su comentario en escritura de la época. Pieza con- 
tenida en un tomo de papeles varios que fué de Lord Kingsborough y hoy se 
custodia en el British Museum con la signatura Ms. Add. 13964. Publicase de 
orden y con fondos del gobierno mexicano, en homenaje al X VIII Congreso inter- 
nacional de americanistas, que se reunird en Londres del 27 mayo al 1° junio 1912, 
por Francisco del Paso y Troncoso . . . Madrid, Fototipia de Hauser y Menet, 
1912. I. pte: [8]1. 90 fascims. on 451. 4014cem. [‘‘Edicién fototipica del cédice.’’] 

Burbujas [por] Beatriz Ofelia [Gonzdlez] Guadalajara, Jal., 1937. 3 p.1., 
3-96, [2] p. 23% em. 

Nicaragua lirica; antologia de poetas nicaragiienses, por el presbitero Dr. I. 
Augusto Oviedo Reyes. Santiago, Editorial Nascimento, 1937. 292 p. 23 em. 
(Biblioteca selecta Nascimento, n° 21.)j 
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Angélica Palma [homenaje de la] Sociedad amigos de Palma. Lima [Com- 
pania de impresiones y publicidad, (KE. E. B. Sucesor), 1937] 245 p., 21.  illus., 
9 plates (ports.) 23 cm. 

18 poetas del Uruguay [por] Romualdo Brughetti. Buenos Aires, Montevideo 
[‘‘Impresora uruguaya’’, 1937.] 163 p., 1 1. front., illus. (ports.) 20 cm. 
(Half-title: Ediciones de la Sociedad amigos del libro rioplatense. Volumen XL.) 


In the list below are some of the recent acquisitions in English: 


The ejido, Mexico’s way out, by Eyler N. Simpson. With a foreword by Lic. 
Ramon Beteta. ... Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina press, 
1937. xxi, 849 p. front., 12 plates, 93 tables on 129 p., maps, diagrs. 24 cm. 
[Dr. Simpson says in his preface, ‘“‘In Mexico at the present time the word [ejido] 
is used to refer to all types of lands which have been restored or granted to agri- 
cultural communities under the land reform initiated in 1915. By extension the 
word is also used to designate the communities possessing such lands.” After 
8 years’ residence in Mexico, during which he made an intensive study of various 
communities, he has written a complete survey of the Mexican land system and 
the problems attached to it—those of irrigation and other soil betterment plans, 
and edueational, political, social, and economic questions. The four appendices 
contain a group of statistical tables, a ‘“‘check list of the principal laws, decrees, 
and executive orders concerning the agrarian reform and related matters, January 
1, 1915—June 1, 1934’’, the English text of Article 27 of the Constitution of 1917, 
and the English text of the Agrarian Code of March 22, 1934. In additiona 
13-page bibliography is included.] 

Mexico’s progress demands its price [by] Louis H. Warner. Boston, Chapman 
& Grimes, Mount Vernon press [c. 1937] viii p., 1 1., 7-344 p. 20cm. [In this 
book the author describes Mexico as he saw it, and gives pertinent historical 
facts connected with the famous places which he visited. He speaks for the 
encouragement of friendly relations between Mexico and the United States through 
the good neighbor policy.] 

Contemporary Mexican artists [by] Agustin Velazquez Chavez. New York, 
Covici Friede, publishers [e. 1937] xvi, [17]-304 p. inel. front., 100 plates. 
23 cm. 

The filibuster; the career of William Walker, by Laurence Greene .... In- 
dianapolis, New York, The Bobbs-Merrill company, publishers [e. 1937] 350 
p. front., 15 plates (incl. ports., maps) 24 em. [Laurence Greene tells of the 
amazing adventures of this soldier-of-fortune, who in five years (1855-60) ran 
the gamut of positions from a mere leader of 34 men to President of Nicaragua. 
The book may be considered as probably the most complete picture of the life 
of this famous filibuster; it is based on Walker’s memoirs and the many works 
written about him, and is impartial and unbiased in view.] 

South American journals, 1858-59, by George Augustus Peabody. Edited from 
the original manuscript by his friend, John Charles Phillips. Salem, Peabody 
museum, 1937. xvi, 209 p., 1 1. 4 plates (ports.), fold. map. 26 cm. [In his 
98 years (1831-1929) George Augustus Peabody lived a well-rounded life of 
varied experiences. He was an avid sportsman, and kept records of his sporting 
activities. His South American Journals is the detailed story of a trip made by 
him and three others—the author going for sport, Capt. Robert Benner Forbes 
as leader of the party, Dr. Jeffries Wyman to study zoology and anatomy, and 
William Gurdon Saltonstall as a traveler and sportsman. A map of Argentina, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, and Chile shows the regions visited by the party.] 

Southern lands, by Harlan H. Barrows. ... Edith Putnam Parker. . 
Margaret Terrell Parker. ... New York, Boston [etc.] Silver Burdett com- 
pany [c. 1937] vii, [i], 296 p. illus., maps (part col.), diagrs. 26 cm. (The 
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Barrows-Parker geography series.) [The fourth and last in a series of geography 
texts by these authors, this volume gives a great amount of space to Latin Amer- 
ica, the other sections dealing with Africa and Australia. Written for the new 
method of teaching, this textbook is valuable for its many pictures, and its allu- 
sions to the life of other peoples introduces the children of the United States to 
them in a friendly, everyday way.] 

Readings in Hispanic American colonial history, 1492-1824, by A. Curtis Wil- 
gus... . Published by the George Washington university duplicating bureau. 
[Washington, D. C.] The University store, 1937. 162 numb. 1. 27% cm. 
Contents: Section I. The American environment.—Section II. The European 
background.—Section III. The Spanish discovery and conquest in America.— 
Section IV. The government of the Spanish colonies.—Section V. The Indians 
and their treatment in Spanish America.—Section VI. Society in Spanish Amer- 
ica—Section VII. The church in Spanish America.—Section VIII. Colonial 
Brazil—sSection IX. The revolutions for independence. [The introduction to 
Dr. Wilgus’s compilation of readings states: ‘‘In 1927 Professor N. A. N. Cleven 
of the University of Pittsburg published his very welcome and useful volume en- 


titled Readings in Hispanic American History. . . . Thecompiler . . . has made 
this collection as a supplement to Professor Cleven’s Readings. A similar supple- 
ment is being planned for the so-called Modern Period. ... In the selection 


here made it is hoped that the student will find accounts of interest and that the 
reading of them will aid in furthering his understanding and appreciation of His- 
panic American colonial civilization.”’ In the volume are found some of the best 
old and new statements on colonial history of Latin America.] 

The Colorado delta, by Godfrey Sykes. . . . Published jointly by Carnegie 
institution of Washington and the American geographical society of New York. 
[Baltimore, Lord Baltimore press] 1937. 2 p. 1., [iii}-vu, 198 p._ illus., plates, 
tables. maps (part facsims., 1 col. fold.), diagrs. 26cm. (American geographical 
society. Special publication no. 19, edited by W. L. G. Joerg.) Contents: Part 
I. History of exploration and navigation.—Part II. Physiographic history.— 
Part III. Stream dynamies.—Conclusion. [The Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
has long impressed travellers and made that great river known throughout the 
world. But the delta, formed by the material washed out to make the canyon, 
has never before been studied in detail as Mr. Sykes does in this book. 
Dr. D. T. MacDougal, who worked with the author in the Desert Laboratory at. 
Tucson, Arizona, says in his brief foreword: “It [the study] is based on personal 
observation extending over a period of forty-five years and provides a uniform 
and continuous survey of the rapid changes that have taken place in this area 
during that time.’’ Numerous maps, diagrams, and illustrations, and a 12-page 
bibliography accompany the text.] 

The British year book of international law, 1937, eighteenth year of issue. 
London, New York fetc.]| Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press [1937]. 
vi, 282p. 25cm. 


New magazines and those received for the first time are listed below: 


Boletin de obras sanitarias de la nacién. Buenos Aires, 19387. Ano 1, n° 1, 
julio 1937. 95 p. illus. 20x 28% em. Monthly. Address: Charcas 1840- 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Servir; revista de la escuela de estudios argentinos. Buenos Aires, 1936. 
Afio 1, n° 1, enero 1936. 96p. 18%x2714cm. Monthly. Address: Sarmiento: 
1562, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Rotary de Cuyo; érgano oficial de los rotary clubs de Mendoza, San Juan, San 
Rafael, San Luis y Mercedes. Mendoza, 1987. Anox 4, n° 57, abril 1937. 24 
p. illus. 20x28em. Monthly. Address: Necochea 191, Mendoza, Argentina. 
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Revista de Bolivia; ilustracién mensual. La Paz, 19387. Ano 1, n° 2, agosto 
1937. [84]p. illus. 25x382em. Monthly. Address: Castilla 818, La Paz, Bo- 
livia. 

Boletim official da casa do estudante do Brasil. Rio de Janeiro, 1937. Anno 1, 
n° 10, maio 1937. 8p. illus. &3x46cem. Monthly. Address: Largo da Cario- 
ca n° 11 sob, Rio de Janeiro, Brasil. 

Dom Bosco; ‘‘lyceu Coragao de Jesus’’. Sao Paulo, 19387. Anno 8, n° 4, junho 
1937. [50]p. illus. 1814x 27cm. Monthly. Address: Alameda Bardo de Pi- 
racicaba 560, Sao Paulo, Brasil. 

Revista de Produccdo. Minas Geraes, 1937. Anno 1, n° 3, maio 19387. 64 p. 
illus. 2214x381 em. Monthly. Address: Secretaria da Agricultura, Industria, 
Commercio e Trabalho, Minas Geraes, Brasil. 

La Cooperativa: revista del ministerio de agricultura y comercio. Bogota, 1937. 
no 1, abril 1987. 91 p. Tables. 17x24 cm. Monthly. Address: Bogota, 
Colombia. 

Universidad Libre; mensual intenciones e ideas. Bogotd, 1937. ne 13, julio 
1937. 7lp. 17x23%em. Monthly. Editor: Roberto de Zubiria C. Address: 
Apartado 3409, Bogota, Colombia. 

Vida; publicacién mensual de la compania colombiana de seguros vy compania 
colombiana de seguros de vida. Bogots, 1937. Amo 2, n° 12, julio 1937. [32] 
p- illus. 24x 33em. Monthly. Address: Calle 13, n° 8-65, Bogota, Colombia. 

Indice; mensuario de artes, ciencias, literatura, politica. Habana, 1936. Afio 
1, n° 1, diciembre 1936. 380 p. 21x 2844 cm. Monthly. Editor: Alfredo del 
Valle. Address: Virtudes n° 97, Habana, Cuba. 

Informes del servicio técnico de salubridad. Habana, 19387. Vol. 1, n° 1, junio 
1937. 179 p. 154x23 cm. Irregular. Address: Infanta y Zaldo, Habana, 
Cuba. 

Agricultura. México, D. F., 1937. Tomo 1, n° 1, julio 19387. 66 p. illus. 
22x 2915 em. Bi-monthly. Address: Direcciédn de Agricultura, Biblioteca 
San Jacinto, D. F., México. 

Universidad Michoacana; revista mensual de cultura. Morelia, 1937. Vol. 1, 
no 1, julio 19387. 49 p. 17x23 cm. Monthly. Address: Morelia, Mich., 
México. 

El Agricultor Paraguayo; revista de educacién agraria. Asuncién. 1937. 
Ano 1, n° 2, julio 1937. 106 p. 18x26 cm. Bi-monthly. Editor: Ruperto 
D. Resquin. Address: Secretaria de Educacién Agraria del Ministerio de Agri- 
cultura, Estrella 373, Asuncién, Paraguay. 

Boletin del Consulado del Peri en Filadelfia, Pa. Philadelphia, 1937. Vol. 1. 
n° 2, septiembre 1937. 15 p. 15% x 28 cm. Address: Philadelphia, Pa. 
[Contains English and Spanish sections. ] 

Revista del club de turismo venezolano. Caracas, [19387]. Ano 4, n° 43 [1937]. 
[26] p. 2344x 32 em. Address: Monjas a San Francisco n° 3, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. 
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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF COLOMBIA 


President Alfonso Lépez delivered his annual message to the 
Colombian Congress on July 20, 1937. A comprehensive and all- 
inclusive statement of the policies pursued by his administration and 
of the “political changes accomplished, or now being carried out, 
rather than an inventory of the material progress achieved,” as he 
expressed it, the document delves into the international, economic, 
fiscal, educational, and social phases of governmental activities. 

The Chief Executive stated that the fiscal policies of his adminis- 
tration have proved highly successful, notwithstanding contrary 
expectations of those who claimed that direct taxation would ‘“‘break 
down the tradition of respect for private property and discourage 
individual capital and initiative;”’ and that, although indirect taxes 
have not been entirely done away with, the fact :emains that, within 
the brief space of two years, ‘“‘the taxpayer has finally realized that 
the new system is just, and therefore lasting; that it is not rumous to 
private wealth, and hence is capable of being perfected; that an in- 
crease in the financial resources of the Government is unavoidable in 
a country which continually is calling for federal aid or protective 
intervention; and that, consequently, it is those who profit most from 
such aid and intervention who should pay the most for it.” 

After praising the act amending the Constitution, approved by the 
Congress and signed by the Executive on August 5, 1936,’ and its 
acceptance by the country, President Lopez dwelt on the foreign 
policy of his administration. A country which depends mainly on 
its exports and has no important industrial development must extend 
its economic ties and strengthen the reciprocal interests which link 
the foreign purchaser to the domestic seller; and inasmuch as Colombia, 
like all Spanish American republics, is an important source of raw mate- 
rials in demand abroad, the nation requires an international policy which 
will safeguard national interests and discourage foreign aggression. 

In the section dealing with Colombia’s participation in international 
gatherings, President Lépez referred at length to the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, held in Buenos Aires and 
sponsored by President Roosevelt. Colombia submitted for con- 
sideration by the conference a broad program which called for the 
“establishment and organization of a body similar in purpose to the 


i See ‘‘Latest Amendments to the Colombian Constitution,’’? BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, 
November 1936, p. 895. 
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League of Nations—not opposed, but complementary thereto— 
whose principal mission would be to study and solve the regional 
problems arising in this hemisphere; and although that proposal 
was not approved, other proposals and conventions approved by the 
conference are evidence of a marked advance toward the realization 
of such a program and the establishment of a closer inter-American 
friendship. Very shortly, he announced, the Minister of Foreign 
Relations would submit to Congress for its consideration: the Conven- 
tion for the Maintenance, Preservation and Reestablishment of 
Peace; the Inter-American Treaty on Good Offices and Mediation; 
the Treaty on the Prevention of Controversies; and the Convention 
to Coordinate, Extend, and Assure the Fulfillment of the Existing 
Treaties between the American States—all concluded at Buenos Aires. 

There has been a great change in the general economic situation of 
the country, according to the Chief Executive, in the last two years. 
The coffee planter, for instance, now receives aid from the National 
Federation of Coffee Producers through price regulation and protection 
against speculators; the wheat grower obtains from the State selected 
seed and technical advice which insure better crops; the rice grower 
reclaims for agricu’‘ure additional. tracts of waste land each day; the 
cotton planter, like the copra producer, seeks Governmental aid to 
open newer and larger fields of commerce to Colombian initiative; the 
sugar industry is no longer prostrate; and the tobacco grower is 
jubilant at the prospect of a better reward for his toil and efforts. 
“They all have now,” he added, ‘hitherto unavailable facilities for 
securing loans at very low rates of interest from branch credit offices, 
the Agrarian Fund, bonded warehouses, and private banks; for moving 
their shipments faster and more cheaply; and for selling them at 
better prices.”” Furthermore, the Colombian peso is now stabiiized ; no 
more public debt bonds are being issued; producers, especially those 
whose markets are abroad, can make their estimates with greater accu- 
racy, since they are free from the uncertainties of exchange fluctuations. 

The Government has balanced the budget, and national and munic- 
ipal books have closed with surpluses. Public works projects not 
only are increasing but are being carried out more cheaply and 
efficiently than in any previous period. There is work everywhere for 
the laborers not absorbed by agriculture or industry, and the Govern- 
ment is giving them employment under conditions which gradually 
and systematically improve their standard of living and exert an 
influence on all workers in Colombia. Involuntary unemployment is 
no longer a problem; new industries are being established; the pur- 
chasing power of the people is steadily increasing; factories in the 
larger cities find additional markets for their products; and railway 
and water transportation statistics show a considerable increase in the 
volume of freight and passenger traffic. ‘‘Economic prosperity is 
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evident on all sides,” asserted President Lépez, ‘‘and the financial 
situation, which reflects it, shows a remarkable improvement.” In 
this connection, he quoted the Clearing House figures for June in the 
last four years, as demonstrating the economic advance in the country: 


Pesos 
11) 3 Aaa rine ee ee ese ee = ie a ee ee nak BEd ee 42, 558, 000 
FEL) mmc ge TO a aes ec lpee nec ay SI Ney ee yee 49, 369, 000 
TGGEXG a A a a SP GE Pe ae ee ee Fae eee ee ee 53, 370, 000 
NOY eee es ee Ee ne ee ee cee ey ag eee 69, 909, 089 


From the Revista del Banco de la Repiblica, the source given by the 
President for these figures, he also took those for the volume of foreign 
trade. There was, he reports, a favorable foreign trade balance, 
which explains why it was possible for the Bank of the Republic te 
maintain the rate of exchange for dollars at about 175 percent and 
at the same time to increase its metallic reserves. The following 
table shows the increase in both exports and imports during the same 
period; the slump in 1935 was due to a sudden drop in coffee prices. 








Exports Imports 
Pesos Pesos 
FUSER a eo a Tp PR tar eS lc a er reese ae 152, 405, 000 87, 559, 000 
FL) 5 ee eee ApS cet cert eae EAP NS Sey eptk Ne th eas 142, 789, 000 106, 853, 000 
FTG} S Gegenwart as UR Sak NUS se ees Mc Le eae 157. 632, 000 120, 037, 000 
FG 7AR (CCST Tay La S)) eee se mes ap Reems ee = TN Cees Oe ee aia Se ee eee ale 83, 365, 000 62, 791, 000 








The budget proposed by the Ministry of Finance for the year 1938 


estimates the ordinary government revenues at 70,142,811 pesos, 
extraordinary receipts at 7,000,000, not counting the sum of 6,518,244 
pesos due from the Bank of the Republic, making a grand total of 
83,661,055 pesos as against revenues of 47,723,029 pesos in 1935. 
Expenditures under the 1938 budget, with the corresponding 1935 


figures, are distributed as follows: 














1938 1935 

Pesos Pesos 
ELSA CYGl Cee a eee pe ae Sone et ale eee 2 ee ee Bo Ee 10, 162, 765 7, 195, 088 
HOTeIoTIREVE Al 1O Se eee ene eyenr ee eben See Pee ab eed Comey ee Bal, 1, 795, 318 1, 259, 764 
PRTC ASU IVa (CHERCM) eer ae cee see eee neetees Ae ae Sie ee eee ee eS 8, 978, 976 2, 977, 346 
PIMReA SUIT Va (CEILS) enone ee er a Senet A ey Ga ries tne toe Bee 11, 576, 765 10, 385, 765 
TW i os Se a ee ee EC et ee Pee eke TS 12, 950, 000 8, 800, 000 
ATTNCLTTS Gal Cea a nS ceca ae ne Re) aera UP er a he 2 Be Se sn RT tee ee 1, 250, 000 801, 917 
RUDI CRE GilGa to nanos er sas eer ee een Sey” Rene rails Om See ee ee = BIL SS = tee 6, 500, 000. 1, 554, 944 
RGStAO ficelandemeleonalp lies ssa een ee eee Se Ee SO Se eee ae 5, 550, 000 3, 942, 145 
TP ONHKO. WHY. ee ee Siete ae Re ad ee ne eee eee 16, 913, 244 7, 000, 000 
PACT CHIL GEC epee ee nein mn See CAGE ate eh tel ee Re Seek eM ee ed aia d 2, 853, 977 1, 004, 313 
(COMIN HOLES = Oe a ee ee a a eee a eee ee 1, 630, 000 426, 000 
BET] Geer otk Serre ent See Pea Min ge Me See A) eS A hts eee 3, 500, 000 2310, (20 
ADCO eee Leh Sy Na ag re et ar ey Pet 83, 661, 055 47, 723, 029 











Tax reforms in Colombia have been introduced to obtain a more 
The President cites 


the financial statement of the General Comptroller’s Office for the 


equitable distribution of the cost of government. 
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year 1936, to demonstrate the fairness of the progressive schedule 
established by his administration. It shows that of the increase of 
8,699,708 pesos in one year, the sum of 5,240,809 pesos was paid by 
individuals or corporations having incomes of over 600,000 pesos. 
The following figures give an idea of how the schedule operated: 











“ Total prop- 
Total in- Total tax 
Income erty valua- ne 
come SiO receipts 
Pesos Pesos Pesos 
esstthant6:O00CSOS=- = = ae Se see ee eee 35, 908, 952 340, 493, 280 792, 190 
MioresthaniG00!000ipeSOS essa ee ae ae eee 33, 760, 290 144, 264, 225 7, 508, 129 











“Of our direct taxes,’ he explained, ‘‘only the levy on incomes was 
in force in 1935, when it produced 4,340,444 pesos, as against 2,096,925 
in the previous vear. Today we have income taxes, inheritance taxes, 
and excess profits taxes, which have brought in 12,907,190 pesos, or 
8,566,741 more than the amount produced by the income tax alone.” 

The Government is proud of its achievements as regards public 
education. The current appropriation for public instruction is the 
highest in the history of the country, in accordance with the law which 
assigns to the respective Ministry a definite proportion of the national 
revenues. The administration began its reform activities in 1934, 
when, according to the President, there was a shortage of teachers, 
schools, and equipment; the school population suffered from illness 
and hunger; and nearly 1,000,000 children were not being educated. 
Since then, normal schools have been built; scholarships granted for 
study abroad; physical education instituted; school equipment in- 
creased; and plans for reorganizing the university are progressing satis- 
factorily. 

At the close of his message, the President said that means of com- 
munication have been improved to such an extent that, in certain 
cases, they are not justified economically. He spoke of roads built 
through regions whose resources have not been sufficiently developed, 
and mentioned the danger that increased highway construction might 
lead to an undue concentration of population in the larger cities. He 
reports that before July 1934, previous governments had built 2,406 
miles of roads; that since that time 1,180 miles had been opened and 
434 miles more had been planned. By August 1938, the country 
should probably have about 4,000 miles of fully completed national 
highways, which, in his opinion, are enough for the immediate eco- 
nomic development of the Republic. To these must be added the 
3,400 miles of roads maintained by the individual Departments. “Our 
highway, water and air communications,’ concluded President Lopez, 
“provide the country with a general transportation system which re- 
quires few additions in order to satisfy our needs for years to come.” 
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CarLos Brenes Ortiz.—By the death of Seftor Carlos Brenes 
Ortiz, on August 19, 1937, Costa Rica lost a citizen who had served 
faithfully in many posts, from municipal councillor to Secretary of 
the Treasury and Third Vice President of the Republic. His record 
as Superintendent General of Banks, from 1910-14, and later as chief 
of the legal department of the National Bank, also showed his concern 
for the welfare of his country. Last December Sefior Brenes Ortiz 
was a delegate to the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace, which met in Buenos Aires. 


JUAN CampistEGuy.—The death of former President Juan Cam- 
pisteguy of Uruguay occurred in Montevideo on September 4, 1937. 
Dr. Campisteguey interrupted his education to join the army, but at 
the age of 18 entered the University of Montevideo. While doing 
graduate work in law, he taught history, philosophy, mathematics, 
and geography in the university. In 1886 he was cofounder, with 
Dr. José Batlle y Ordéfiez, of Hl Dia, a well-known newspaper which 
was the organ of the Colorado Party. After serving in both the 
National Assembly and the Senate, he was appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1897, and im a later administration was Minister of the 
Interior. From 1927-31 Dr. Campisteguy was President of the 


Republic. 


CLETO GoNZALEZ ViquEz.—One of the most beloved citizens of 
Costa Rica, ex-President Cleto Gonzdlez Viquez, died in San José on 
September 23, 1937, at the age of 79. Born and educated in Costa 
Rica, he entered public service soon after receiving his law degree 
and gained his early experience in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
in legations abroad, and as Minister of the Interior. It was during 
his incumbency in that portfolio that the National Museum was 
created and the Parque Morazan in San José established. After more 
than a decade of private life, Sefor Gonzalez Viquez again assumed a 
cabinet post, as Minister of the Treasury in 1902, and in 1906 he served 
his first term as President of the Republic. His administration was 
notable for its public works and educational programs. For 20 years 
he was municipal president of San José, and during that time the 
capital was improved not only in appearance but also in sanitary 
services. From 1928-32 he was again President cf Costa Rica, and 
his second term was marked by the concern for public welfare that 
characterized all his activities. In 1936 he was appointed Chairman 
of the National Health Council, and in that capacity his knowledge 
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and experience were again at the service of his fellow countrymen. 
A scholar as well as a statesman, Sefior Gonzalez Viquez combined 
nobility of character with simplicity of manner, so that to the people 
of his country he personified the ideal public servant. 


Manuvet Rivas VicuNa.—A lawyer, statesman, and diplomat long 
in the service of his country, Sefior Manuel Rivas Vicufia, died in 
Santiago, Chile, on August 4, 1937, at the age of 57. Dr. Rivas 
entered politics soon after graduating from the Law School of the 
University of Chile, and held successively more important posts, 
including the portfolios of the Interior and the Treasury in the national 
cabinet. In 1920, 1921, and 1922 he represented Chile at the League 
of Nations and at international conferences held under its auspices. 
Among the diplomatic posts held by Sefior Rivas was that of Ambas- 
sador to Peru. 


Lurs UrBanEsA ACHELPOHL.—One of the foremost writers of Vene- 
zuela, Sefior Luis Urbaneja Achelpohl, died in Caracas on September 5, 
1936, at the age of 64. He distinguished himself as a novelist and short 
story writer whose works were Venezuelan in style, treatment, and 
subject matter, and won recognition at home and abroad. “Through- 
out the continent,” to quote from an appreciation of the author and 
his work in El Universal of Caracas, ‘‘his impeccable prose, his excel- 
lent narrative gifts, his profound knowledge of the psychology of the 
Venezuelan people earned for him the just fame which he enjoyed and 
his triumphs in the literary competitions he entered.” 


O 
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PATIO OF THE STATE CAPITOL, QUERETARO, MEXICO. 


Fountains embellish the patios of Mexican colonial buildings and were erected in public places for the 
convenience of all city dwellers. 
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MEXICAN COLONIAL FOUNTAINS 


JOSE G. MONTES DE OCA 


Mexico, land of marvelous enchantment, of grievous contrasts, 
and of feverish unrest, still cherishes many beautiful specimens of 
colonial art. Of these, the finest are undoubtedly buildings of beauti- 
ful architecture, that structural music which bears witness to the 
splendid talent of artisans of bygone ages. 

In the romantic Mexican atmosphere cathedrals and churches, 
convents and palaces, seignorial houses and great fountains, are all 
reminders of how, thanks to the undying power of creative ideas, the 
arts flourished in New Spain: the stone foliage of Churriguera; sump- 
tuous altars; classical porticos; lofty domes bathed in sunlight; narrow 
cloisters where the sighs of nuns and prayers of monkish mystics could 
be heard ; massive aqueducts across lonely fields; regal stairways, which 
pretty maidens, full of the joy of life, climbed to rooms of state; ornate 
tiled belfries, still sheltering melodious bells which are rung vigorously 
on Corpus Christi; niches carved with care to hold sacred images; and 
university halls, where doctors of divinity used to come and learned 
prelates solemnly expounded the divine essence of the Sacrament. 

How alive the Spanish spirit stillisin Mexico! . . . . And yet, how 
it has been medified by the influence of native psychology! For, as 
Urbina says, the ancient shrines, colonial houses, and fountains, all 
have an individual stamp, a characteristic aspect, distinctive lines, and 
special properties, which give variety to the whole, and an air which is 
no longer Spanish but Mexican. ‘The materials—tiles and tezontle, a 
native porous stone—used alone or together, help make the buildings 
individual. Then the details: the fanciful change of style; the carving 
with perhaps a pre-Columbian fret running through it; the abundance 
of flower motifs, vivified here and there by a desire for still greater 
ornamentation; some decorative motif or other vaguely reminiscent 
of Aztec temples; all these help to make unique the architecture of the 
devout and troublous times during which the sense of nationality was 
developing’’—a task not yet completed. 
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Courtesy of the author. 


A COLONIAL FOUNTAIN IN MEXICO CITY. 


An old engraving of a fountain which once stood in-the central Alameda in Mexico City depicts also the 
elegant ladies and gentlemen of the period. 


Of the smaller architectural works of art enjoyed by the present 
generation, unquestionably the public fountains and those in the patios 
of buildings formerly the residences of nobility most captivate the 
imagination and awake in the innermost souls of us Mexicans, imbued 
as we are with the melancholy of our native races, the poetry of yester- 
year, with its tenderness of lovers and fragments of pathos, promises 
and laughter, which rise before us like a golden dream as the water 
falls nto the the broad basins with arhythmic murmur. The fountains 
in the public squares were the careful concern of aldermen during 
colonial days, and those in stately homes, of Jadies famed for their 
jeweled hands and beautiful eyes. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century the Mexican capital 
boasted 61 ornamental fountains. They were the special haunts of 
the water carriers, a well-known type of the period, who, in addition to 
carrying water to the maids-of-all-work, served as hired mourners at 
funerals, as penitents in Holy Week processions, as confidants to 
gossiping chamber-maids and cooks, and as go-betweens in love 
affairs. 

Water was furnished the metropolis by two aqueducts. One, begun 
by the Marquis of Montesclaros in 1603, started on the western side of 
Chapultepec, crossed the Calzada de la Verdénica, and ended in the 
Calzada de la Mariscala. When it was completed by Viceroy Gua- 
daledzar in 1620, it had more than 900 arches, about 16 feet high and 
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20 feet wide, of stone masonry and brick. In 1852 the work of tearing 
it down was begun. . . . Included in the destruction was the hand- 
some baroque fountain known as the Tlaxpana. 

The other aqueduct, finished on March 20, 1769, by the Viceroy 
Don Antonio Maria de Bucareli, was nearly two and a half miles long, 
and had 904 arches. It started on another slope of Chapultepec and 
crossed the Calzada de Belén. The fountain called Salto de Agua 
(waterfall), which still exists, though in a somewhat battered state, 
marked the end of the aqueduct. Although much of this second 
aqueduct also was destroyed, certain sections on the Calzada de 
Chapultepec are seen daily by countless street-car passengers. 

Let us study a few stone fountains dating from the viceregal period ; 
some are still in existence, while others, of which descriptions are to be 
found in rare books, we can know only through photographs and 
illustrations. 

The Alameda fountain was built in a circular clearing in the park. 
The proportions of the basin were especially noteworthy. A statue 
of Liberty on a high pedestal crowned the central monument, and the 
water gushed from the mouths of four lions. The outline of the basin 
consisted of a series of angles joined by semicircles, a characteristic 
feature of colonial fountains. The Tlaxpana fountain, inspired by 
altars of a rather heavy baroque style, was of rare beauty. These two 
ereat fountains, the work of builders who were also poets, no longer 
exist. 





THE SALTO DE AGUA. 


This fountain, which was the end of the Chapultepec aqueduct, has a massive and ungraceful front carved 
by native artisans. 


TO 
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The Salto de Agua was not exactly a fountain, but rather the end 
of the aqueduct. It expresses the rebelliousness of the Indian when 
compelled to build something European. Its baroque columns are 
badly executed; they look more like twisted canvas. The dolphins 
are unattractive because of their poor workmanship, and the finial 
resembles a funeral urn. On the other hand, the two sides of the 
fountain, with their historic tablets, have architectural distinction. 

Old prints showing these three fountains give an idea of the local 
types and customs of an earlier period, as well as of the costumes 
which used to be worn. The water carrier is identical with that 
described by Garcia Cubas. ‘“‘He wears a shirt and breeches of heavy 
cotton, trousers of chamois or velveteen, and a leather apron held up 
by a band of the same material. Leather, too, are his cap and belt, 
with a padded ring for his chochocol, or water jar, some small bags 
for the beans used for keeping accounts with the houses he served, 
and a sharp knife. From his waist hangs a long-bhandled wooden 
scoop, used for filling his pitcher when the water is low. He pours 
the water into the chochocol and swings this onto his back, where it 





Courtesy of the author. 


RUINS OF THE COLONIAL AQUEDUCT IN THE TOWN OF SAN ANGEL, NEAR MEXICO 
Clie 


Massive arches show how well the structure was planned to secure an adequate water supply for the capital. 
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WALL FOUNTAIN IN 
THE PATIO OF THE 
MANSION OF THE 
COUNTS OF SANTIA- 
GO, MEXICO CITY. 





Courtesy of the author. 


is held by a wide leather strap across his forehead. Another thong, 
hanging from this strap in front, holds his pitcher, also full of water, 
thus equalizing the weight of the chochocol and ailowing him to keep 
his body balanced.” 

In these old prints we may see, too, the gente de pelo, that is, the 
rich and the elegant, in their sumptuous velvet jackets, embroidered 
shirts, toalla scarves, closely fitting black coats, striped trousers, and 
high hats. 

We see the ladies, who, decked out in shawls, hoop-skirts, and crino- 
lines, used to carry on idyllic conversations with their gallants on 
melancholy autumn evenings near the gurgling fountains. 

A soldier; maidservants; urchins with their inevitable blankets; 
children playing; a charming married couple; a horseman with his 
lady mounted behind; and ragged natives, all give interest, color, 
and atmosphere to scenes centering around the fountains. 

What changes there have been in the costumes of the belles and 
their swains, to whom the humble folk—always ready to make fun 
of the well dressed—gave amusing nicknames! 

The fountain in the House of Tiles! is of exquisite workmanship. 
It is framed by two finely carved portals, and the whole front is 


1 Now Sanborn’s restaurant. 
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Courtesy of the author. 


THE CHAPULTEPEC FOUNTAIN. 


This fountain still stands in Chapultepec Park, although not on its original site. It was erected about 
the middle of the 18th century in the reign of Ferdinand VI of Spain, while the Marquis de las Amarillas 
was Viceroy. 


highly decorated, the work being especially elaborate in the spandrels. 
The fountain itself is surmounted by a recessed shell, with niches 
between the supports. At either side of the main fountain is a 
smaller basin. 

The fountain in the garden of the Villa de Guadalupe is very inter- 
esting. The clumsiness of its figures (the work of native craftsmen), 
which are grouped about a fluted column, is striking, but the statues 
are well proportioned. The artist took his inspiration from Spanish 
fountains. In the lower portions a strong architectural barbarism is 
noticeable. 

How lovely the fountain in the Casa del Mirador in San Angel is! 
Architecturally it is remarkable for the mixture of styles it contains, 
but the effect of the whole is superb. The composition is elegant, 
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truly magnificent, the central recess being very well designed. The 
background is composed of tiles and Chinese plates and jars. The 
recess is shell-shaped. 

In the patio of the Casa de los Condes de Santiago is a wall fountain 
with a very Jarge basin. As is true of many others, the principal 
decorative motif is a shell, embellished with grotesque figures and 
dolphins. In the center of the shell, a mermaid sits astride a grotesque 
dolphin face. The proportions of the shell and basin are admirable. 

Three things are to be noted in the monumental fountain of Cha- 
pultepec: the perfection of the design linking its capitals; its har- 
monious composition; and its graceful lines. The carving in high 
relief on the central panel is beautiful. The water issues from several 
time-worn dolphins. When this fountain was moved to the edge of 
Chapultepec Park, it was enlarged. The inscriptions explain that 
it was built during the reign of Fernando VI while the Marquis de las 
Amarillas was viceroy; record the names of various officials of colonial 
days and of the Obregén administration, when it was transferred to 
its present site; tell something of its history; and give the date when 
it was completed in its present form—May 5, 1922. 

The artistic merit of these fountains and the useful role they played 
in the life of the city cannot be denied. Although they are no longer 
necessary in modern life, artists admire them and lovers find inspira- 
tion in them. 

Fragments from another era, the colonial fountains are reminders 
of a romantic age affectionately described in literature. They still 
recall the fleeting kisses of sweethearts; the spicy talk of old men telling 





ae a 


: Courtesy of the author. 
A COLONIAL FOUNTAIN AT TLAXPAN, MEXICO. 


Brightly colored tiles decorate this lovely fountain, whose base shows the characteristic form of the period 
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tales of guerrilla raids or the mistakes of politicians; the squabbles of 
neighborhood gossips; the compliments paid by the water carriers to 
passing maidens; the melodious cries of chichicuilotito* venders. 
This typical medley has left its impress on all of us who, whether far 
away or near, are uniting the soul of the past with the various ex- 
pressions of the new architecture, which flaunts its borrowed 
finery and displays itself in plans and drawings and horrible buildings. 


2 The chichicuilote is a small aquatic bird, found in the marshes near Mexico City, and very popular as 
a pet. The cry of the merchant who went up and down the streets with his stock of live birds was one of 
the most musical sounds in the city. The form used in the text is the diminutive. 





THE FOUR HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF ASUNCION 


ANOUCIE, 1b, IR/UNDE 


Four hundred years have passed since Juan de Salazar de Espi- 
noza sailed by Itapitapunta, that brick-red bluff hundreds of miles 
from the River Plate which hid the gentle hill that was to be the site 
of Nuestra Sefiora Santa Maria de Asuncién.' This elevation, rising 
from a natural harbor, seemed ideal to him for the location of a fortress. 
And soon there was built “‘a wooden house’’, as he called it, which 
must have been rather big, for in it had place the living quarters, the 
church, the arsenal, and the storehouse. Thus Asuncién, which 
grew to be one of the most important capitals of the South American 
continent, having for a time jurisdiction over even the city of Buenos 
Aires, came into being. 

The memorable date of Salazar’s landing, August 15, 1537, has been 
depicted in a painting executed by a Paraguayan artist in honor of 
the four hundredth centenary. Jt hangs in the Ateneo Paraguayo 
and bids fair to become as meaningful to the Paraguayan as the 
Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock is to the American. 

With difficulty the makeshift fortress became a village and then a 
town. The Guarani Indians were peaceful and friendly, and helped 
in the growth of the city.- But the warlike Indians of the Chaco 
harassed the colonizers and more than once it was feared that the 
settlement would have to be given up. 

What is evil for one can be good for another, and so it was with the 
pestilence which raged in Buenos Airesin 1541. It drove Irala up the 
river, with men and beasts who still could escape; thus Asuncion gained 
what it needed to make a successful settlement. As a historian of 
that time says, a year after the pestilence Asuncidn could already 
boast of 260 houses, and a city council was formed which, faute de 
mieux, held its sessions in the precincts of the church. But the next 
year a fire, which lasted four days and nights, destroyed most of the 
town; most important of all, the documents concerning the foundation 

1 Historians have differed widely as to the date and founder of Asuncion. It was long held that Juan de 
Ayolas established the city in 1536, but this theory has been largely discredited, thanks to the researches 
of Dr. Manuel Dominguez, who has proved that Ayolas did not leave Buena Esperanza until two months 
after the date he was supposed to have founded Asuncién. A later suggestion that the founder in 1537 was 
Domingo Martinez de Irala, Salazar’s superior officer, has also been proved baseless, since Irala did not 
accompany Salazar as faras Asuncion. Some authorities, including Dr. Cecilio Baez, contend that to found 


a stronghold is not to found a city, and therefore place the date of the founding in 1541, when Irala, finding 
only a stronghold at Asuncion on his return from Buenos Aires, laid the first plans for the city.— EDITOR. 
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THE GOVERNMENT PALACE, ASUNCION. 


Built by Francisco Solano Lopez, elected President in 1862, who led the war against Brazil, Argentina, and 
Uruguay. 








PLAZA DE LA CONSTITUCION. 





Photograph by Rebecen G. Smaltz. 


THE BURIAL PLACES OF THE 
TWO LOPEZ. 


Above: Church of La Trinidad on the 
outskirts of Asuncién, where Carlos 
Antonio Lopez lies. At side: The 
Pantheon, in which is the sarcophagus 
of Marshal Francisco Solano Lépez, to 
whom Asuncion is indebted for many 
public buildings. 











Courtesy of Vicente Pollarola. 
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of Asunciédn seem to have been burned. This is undoubtedly one 
reason why even today there are differences in opinion as to whether 
Asuncién was founded in 1536 or 1537. 

In the eyes of gold-seeking Spain, Paraguay was more of a lability 
than an asset, but in spite of this Paraguay itself early achieved 
universal renown with the creation of the ‘Jesuit Empire.” In 1586 
the first Jesuits had sailed up the river and travelled through the 
unknown land, and by 1608 they had established their first reductions. 
By 1630 reductions with an aggregate population of some 30,000 had 
been founded. 

For the next 150 years the history of Paraguay and Asuncién was 
largely the history of these Jesuit missions. The merchants of the 
city often complained, for they felt the growing commercial importance 
of the missions, and petitions were sent to the king begging him to 
restrict what they considered to be unfair competition. 

When the Jesuits were expelled in 1767 from Spain and its posses- 
sions thirty prosperous reductions remained. ‘This grandiose experi- 
ment was praised by many persons. Among them was Voltaire, 
who wrote: ‘The civilization in Paraguay attained by the Jesuits 
alone can be considered in a certain light as the triumph of humanity,” 
while others, like one of the Jesuits’ more articulate enemies, called it 
el imperio de la esclavitud, and some recent writers have referred to 
“the communism of the missions.” Whatever it was, it is certain 
that this long rule influenced the Guarani-Paraguayan. 

The most significant event durig this long period, apart from 
wars against wild Indians and difficulties with governors and bishops, 
was the Rebellion of the Comuneros in 1721 which, led by Don José 
de Antequera y Castro, was considered by many as the first flickering 
of the flame of freedom culminating in the wars of mdependence 
which liberated all Spanish South America from the mother country. 
But Antequera, after having resisted more than ten years the com- 
bined efforts of the viceroy and the Company of Jesus, failed and met 
his end on the scaffold in Lima. 

It remained to Gaspar Rodriguez de Francia, called El Supremo, 
to make a free nation of this part of Spain’s possessions. Francia 
was bent on making his country self-sufficient, and on constructing 
national unity on the basis of the Guarani civilization. In his desire 
to make a modern town of the colonial settlement that was his 
capital he changed the whole face of Asuncién. First he made his 
plan of rectangular blocks and then razed any edifice, large or small, 
government or private, that protruded on his newly planned streets. 
It is to him that the Asuncidén of today owes the convenience of its 
modern urban form. 

Two dictators followed him, the Lépez, father and son. The 
son, the famous Marshal Francisco Solano Lépez, was also ambitious 
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Photograph by Rebecca G. Smaltz. 
PATIO OF AN ASUNCION HOTEL. 


Wide galleries, luxuriant tropical vegetation and gay flowers give this hotel a special charm. 





NEAR THE MARKET, ASUNCION, 


The country women, draped in black shawls, ride on little donkeys to bring their wares to city housewives. 
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SOME MOTIFS USED IN NANDUTI LACE. 


This lace, for which Paraguay is famous, is made with needle and thread on a cloth tightly stretched on a 
square embroidery frame. The whole piece and the major parts of the design are outlined, and the lace- 
maker fills in each unit freehand, using one of the many figures which all workers know. The motifs are 
stylized from local flora and fauna; the four shown here represent a parrot’s beak, an ibis, a scorpion and a 
turtle. When the lace is finished the cloth is cut away. 


for Asuncién. Under his command the Government House, the 
basilica, the opera house, the railway and station were begun. His 
work was cut short by the War of the Triple Alliance. Little progress 
could be made by the exhausted nation, most of whose men had died 
the death of warriors. 

There are few capitals in the world as little visited and still as 
charming as Asuncién del Paraguay. The streets are not all as- 
phalted, but they are pretty with orange trees and bright plants and 
vines overhanging garden fences and with picturesque passers-by. 
Over the large cobblestones oxcarts carry loads of yerba maté, corn, 
and cotton alongside of swift-moving streamlined American cars. 
The native Guarani women, who are the small tradespeople of the 
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country, ride on their gray donkeys to bring oranges, chickens, pine- 
apples, and mandioca to the market. They are usually dressed in 
long full dresses resembling the old costumes and wear owas black 
scarves over their heads. 

The foreigners and tourists who go to Asuncién have only one 
question, and that is where they can get some of the famous fianduti 
or spiderweb lace which the Paraguayan women make. It is said 
that there is no equal to it in the whole world. The most wonderful 
sight, however, in spring—August, September and October—are the 
beautiful /apacho trees in full flower. Try to imagine flowering cherry 
trees as tall as oaks, covered with pink flowers so that you see neither 
branches nor leaves! And not only pink lapachos are in evidence 
but also trees with purple and yellow blossoms. And of course the 
flaming poinsettia adds to the picture. 

Weeks before the date of the four hundredth anniversary celebra- 
tion, this picturesque city was all excitement. By order of the 
Government all the housefronts in the center of the city were painted, 
and soon white and fresh pastel colors, green, pink, and light blue, 
ereeted the passer-by. Also work on the basilica begun by Lopez 
was recommenced and the houses which surrounded this imposing 
building were torn down so that the view of it might be unobstructed. 
And before the great day the basilica was finished and the remains 
of Lopez placed in the crypt while sailors of the Paraguayan navy 
in their tight blue uniforms stood at guard. 

Parades, speeches, dinners and congratulations reminded one 
amply that Asuncién was four hundred years old. 
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THE CULTURAL BUREAU OF SAO PAULO 
MARIO DE ANDRADE 


Director, Cultural Bureau of Sado Paulo, Brazil 


Tue Cultural Bureau of Sao Paulo (a city of 1,060,000 inhabi- 
tants, according to the census of 1934) was established in 1935 to 
coordinate the cultural activities of the municipality. The chief 
characteristic of the new organization is that it is working outside the 
school system. The Cultural Bureau makes possible a lasting, 
permanent approach to culture and immediate results have been 
obtained, chiefly in the arts, in physical culture, and in scientific 
research in social problems. 

In the first two years of its existence the Cultural Bureau has 
recommended the erection of several buildings for cultural purposes, 
which have already begun to take shape. Among those at present 
under construction are a new municipal library, with a capacity of 
2,000,000 volumes, a municipal stadium for athletic meets, a Salon of 
Fine Arts for exhibition purposes, and a municipal restaurant, 
where the national dishes of Brazil, which are original and delicious, 
will be featured. 

Among the projects still being studied but whose construction should 
be begun soon, is a building with a large auditorium for symphonic 
concerts, a smaller one for chamber music, and rooms to be used as 
headquarters for such scientific and literary societies as the Institute 
of History and Geography, the Society of Ethnography and Folklore, 
and the Sado Paulo Academy of Letters. 

In the realm of music the Cultural Bureau supports a symphony 
orchestra, a quartet, a trio, several choruses, and a group of eight 
madrigal singers. With these groups, which make it possible to per- 
form any kind of musical composition, the bureau has given free public 
concerts (twenty-four in 1937), as well as educational programs in the 
university, in the schools, and in workers’ districts of the city, and 
concerts In connection with social welfare work in hospitals and 
prisons. 

The bureau is giving special attention to activities for workers. 
In addition to children’s libraries, playgrounds have been established 
in workers’ districts; besides the three already in operation, three are 
under construction, and eight more are planned, with medical and 
dental attention, and a daily meal furnished free of charge to the 
children. Each playground has teachers of physical education and 
the arts, as well as health instructors who, besides being on duty in 
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TWO VIEWS OF SAO PAULO. 


A thriving and busy city of more than a million inhabitants, Sado Paulo is the industrial center of Brazil. 
The unique municipal Culture Bureau is working actively in many ways to foster libraries, concerts, and 
physical recreation and to preserve the cultural heritage of the people in folk music and archives. 


ON A SAO PAULO PLAYGROUND. 


Playgrounds in Brazil’s second city are under 
the supervision of the Cultural Bureau. Their 
activities are many. The children who attend 
in the daytime are given their lunch and super- 
vised in their play. Doctors and dentists look 
after their physical condition. In the evening 
the playgrounds are used as social centers for 
groups of young people. 








SOME PLAYGROUND ACTIVITIES. 


Above: A little girl finds a new world through 
the library. Center: Voting for the children’s 
playground officers is conducted with due 
formality. Below: Two children have a merry 
Christmas. 


Courtesy of Cultural Bureau. 
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the playgrounds, visit workers’ homes to give health instruction. 
Evening clubs for young people from 12 to 16 years have also been 
organized, to provide leisure activities centering about physical culture 
and instruction in the arts. Automobiles have been fitted up as 
circulating libraries, and plans have been made for the construction of 
a free public swimming pool and athletic field, with physical traming 
classes and medical attention, in each of the workers’ districts. But 
the chief project of this kind is the establishment of ‘‘Houses of Cul- 
ture,’ planned to give cultural instruction to workers. Each of these 
houses will contain a library for adults, where advice on vocational 
training will be given; a children’s library; an auditorium for theatri- 
cal productions, concerts, lectures, educational motion pictures, and 
dances; a workers’ club, with games, choruses, and, on the roof of the 
building, classes in physical education and gymnastic dancing. The 
first House of Culture should be in operation in 1938. 

The Cultural Bureau has also devoted itself to scientific research 
in history, ethnography, and folklore. It is preserving, translating. 
and publishing all of the remarkable historical archives of the city, as 
well as many hitherto unpublished documents obtained by the 
purchase of large private libraries for the municipal library. Ethnog- 
raphy and folklore are being studied especially by the section in 
charge of phonograph records and films of scientific value. In its 
two years of existence, the phonograph records section has obtained 
a series of documents unique in Brazil, with phonetic studies on 
regional pronunciation throughout the country, recordings of popular 
songs, and motion pictures of popular dances and Amerindian customs, 

Lastly, among the important projects of the Cultural Bureau is 
research on social matters. Studies have already been made on the 
question of public and private social welfare in the city; on the 
distribution of population by nationality and types of occupation, 
taking as unit for research the city block; on the cost of living for 
workers; on city traffic; and on price indices. 

To present the results of its own investigations and of individual 
scientific studies, the Cultural Bureau issues, in addition to special 
publications a monthly magazine, the Revista do Arquivo, which 
today ranks as one of the most important publications in the country. 

Moreover, although the Cultural Bureau has been in existence but 
a short time, it has become known far beyond the borders of Brazil. 
Professor Samuel Lowrie, of the University of Texas and the School 
of Sociology of Sao Paulo, has said of it that, in the organization of 
permanent social research and in the scientific activities of its phono- 
graph records section, the Cultural Bureau ‘‘seems to be new and 
unique.” 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN URUGUAY 


JOSE PEREIRA RODRIGUEZ 


Inspector of Secondary Education 


ly 1912, through the efforts of Senor Batlle y Ordéfiez and Dr. 
Juan Blengio Rocca, Minister of Education, a new and important 
Impetus was given in Uruguay to secondary education. Eighteen 
secondary schools, to be established in all the Departmental capitals 
having a sufficient school population, were created by a special law. 
At that time there was but one public secondary school in the whole 
Republic, an institution connected with the University of Monte- 
video, and only a few private institutes, including the Instituto 
Politéenico of Salto, founded in 1873. 

Montevideo now has eight public coeducational secondary schools— 
six with day and two with night classes, founded in 1920—as well as 
the ‘“‘Women’s University’, an institution with 1,500 students. 
Furthermore, the Alfredo Vazquez Acevedo Institute, the school for 
girls, and the evening school offer fifth and sixth year university 
preparatory courses. 

There are also in Montevideo sixteen private institutions approved 
by the Government which have the same standing as public secondary 
schools. 

After Montevideo and the Departmental capitals had been pro- 
vided for, other high schools, including three approved private schools, 
were established in cities having a large school population. _ 

In 1936 Montevideo had 7,000 students enrolled im secondary 
schools, besides more than 2,000 taking preparatory courses. The 
enrollment in the rest of Uruguay was over 6,000. About 500 addi- 
tional students are availing themselves of the preparatory courses 
offered in Salto, Paysandt, and Mercedes. 


Il 


The secondary school system has been gradually improved. The 
original law of January 5, 1912, provided for regular inspection, 
but this part of the act was indifferently observed until the new and 
competent Inspection Bureau for Secondary Education began to 
function in 1930. Small groups of untrained inspectors, who were 
lacking in centralized organization and uniform methods and failed 
to apply educational principles, were then replaced by a corps of 
inspectors with long experience as high school principals or teachers. 
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MONUMENT TO JOSE PEDRO VARELA, MONTEVIDEO. 


Uruguayan writer and educator. In 1868 he visited the United States where he met Horace Mann and 
Sarmiento. He was inspired on returning to his native land to devote himself to reforming the system 
of public education. In 1876 he became Director General of Public Instruction. 


The progressive measures taken by public and recognized private 
high schools have had a definite influence throughout the Republic. 
The extension of education, on a democratic basis, has been most 
effective. The student body—1,100 in 1912—numbered 15,000 by 
1936, the enrollment showing a steady increase from year to year, 
larger proportionately than the rise in population, from 1,400,000 to 
2,100,000. This can be explained by the fact that the high schools, 
as legally constituted, are cultural centers, both a continuation of 
primary education and a preparation for more advanced studies. 
Moreover, public secondary education is completely free; a law of 
January 18, 1916, exempted all students from matriculation and 
examination fees, and a later decree provided for loans of textbooks. 

The greater secondary school enrollment brought about a cor- 
responding increase in the number of teachers from a bare 100 to 
over 1,200. More than 2,000,000 pesos in the national budget are 
allotted annually to the salaries of teachers and administrators. 


fi 


From 1912 on, every Minister of Education and every Dean of 
Secondary and Preparatory Education tried, without success, to 
modify or make fundamental changes in the existing courses of study 
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and in educational administration. Each attempt, however, was 
attacked by university and political factions. Nobody was satisfied, 
though all, privately, desired a radical change. 

At a memorable session held by the Committee for Improying 
Secondary Education July 10-17, 1922, Dr. Carlos Vaz Ferreira 
presented a verbal report, and with impressive and irrefutable argu- 
ments called for a change from “‘the horrible confusion which we have 
at present’’, referrmg to the 1912 and 1917 courses of study. Yeta 
long interval followed with minor changes in administration only, 
rather than in educational practice. 

In 1932 a new plan, prepared under Dean José Pedro Segundo, was 
launched and put into operation. But its benefits could not be fully 
realized, for the measure, directed toward definite cultural aims, was 
subjected to later modifications demanded by the exigencies of the 
moment. 

The constitutional organization of the Republic was radically 
changed by the political events of March 31, 1933. The new Minister 
of Education, Dr. Horacio Abadie Santos, was a former member of the 
Council for Secondary and Preparatory Education. Dr. Abadie 
Santos, in the face of political and university opposition, secured the 
enactment of a law of March 2, 1934, which reorganized the University 
on a basis of autonomy for the first time in its 85 years of exist- 
elnCenasen 

Dr. Martin R. Etchegoyen (now Minister of Public Works) then 
became Minister of Education; he was a devoted secondary school 
teacher, a University authority of established reputation, and a 
conscientious worker in the field of education. It was inevitable that 
Dr. Etchegoyen should openly proclaim his intention of reforming 
secondary education. The Minister began by seeking expert advice 
and requesting the cooperation of all teachers whose ability and 
experience wou!d be of value. Political feeling still ran high, and 
educational reform suffered in consequence. Finally the advisory 
committees, after lengthy meetings and deliberations, reported to the 
Minister, who presented a bill embodying their conclusions to Con- 
gress. The measure was hotly attacked and as ardently defended. 
The controversy took on a political tone, but finally, on December 9, 
1935, the law was passed. On the 11th it was signed by President 
Terra in the presence of both houses, and on the 15th the regulations 
for its immediate enforcement were approved. 

The present law completely reforms secondary education, both in 
administration and in educational practices, as described below. 


IV 


The Section of Secondary and University Preparatory Education, 
formerly a part of the University, has been made an independent 
body known as “‘Secondary Education.” 
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The administration of this new entity has been entrusted to the 
National Council for Secondary Education, which is composed of the 
following: one representative of the Central University Council 
(which has chaige of higher education); one representative of the 
National Council of Primary and Normal Education; one representa- 
tive of the Superior Council of Industrial Education; and three mem- 
bers, elected by direct, compulsory, secret ballot by the high school 
instructors throughout the country. 

The presiding officer of the National Council for Secondary Educa- 
tion is a Director General—who also acts as Chief of the Secondary 
Education Administration—nominated by the Council and appointed 
by the President with the consent of the Senate. 











: Yanan" A ee 
ONE OF THE PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN MONTEVIDEO. 


Modern secondary education in Uruguay has recently celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. Reforms 
to the course of study have made it increasingly useful to a large number of students who do not enter 
the university. 


The Director General and all members of the Council hold office 
for four years and may be reelected only once. 

The law now in force entrusted to the National Council for Sec- 
ondary Education two tasks, to be completed within a year after it 
started functioning: to draft a new curriculum, and to submit a 
Teachers’ Statute to the Ministry of Education, for approval by 
Congress. 

The Council fulfilled these obligations in exemplary fashion; the 
new curriculum is now in force, and a bill contaiming the Teachers’ 
Statute has been submitted to the Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare for consideration. 

Just what should secondary education include to meet present day 
demands and social and geographic conditions in Uruguay? 
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The Director General of Secondary Education, Professor Eduardo 
de Salterdin Herrera, decided that before taking action he should 
have a full knowledge of the facts and of the views of two groups: 
the teachers as a whole, and the First National Congress of High 
School Principals. Accordingly, he consulted both, with the con- 
sent of the National Council for Secondary Education. 

The teachers voted almost unanimously for immediate changes. 

The First National Congress of High School Principals, which met 
in July 1936, laid down certain fundamental principles. Thus, for 
instance, it approved a statement presented by the author of this 
article on the purposes of secondary education. A categorical defi- 
nition of that branch of education had been needed since 1912. 
According to this statement, ‘‘secondary education aims at stimulat- 
ing the mental and physical development of the adolescent, helping 
him to find his place in the social and geographic environment in 
which he is to live, guiding him in his choice of a vocation, and in- 
stilling in him an appreciation of learning and an understanding of 
ethical principles.” 

Other important resolutions approved by that congress dealt with 
general trends in education, promotions without examination, the 
curriculum, etc. ; 

In view of these facts, the National Council for Secondary Edu- 
cation, after arduous sessions, approved the new course of study, 
which went into effect last April. 

The salient features of this course have been outlined in the Anales 
de la Ensefttianza Secundaria, a new official publication, as follows: 

1. The curriculum has been graded to conform to: the mental age 
of the student; the primary instruction he has already received; the 
extent and thoroughness of his knowledge; and the number of hours 
he should spend in school. 

2. An effort has been made to correlate the different subjects and to 
arrange them so that each year’s courses may be as unified as possible. 

3. Ethics, physical education, and choral singing have been in- 
cluded in the first three years. 

4. The main idea behind the course of study has been that of a 
modern humanism, with a proportionate allowance of time for courses 
in science, philosophy and letters, and civics. 

5. Different courses of study for boys and girls have been planned. 
The differences will be more marked, however, as the content of 
certain courses, such as natural history, hygiene, civics, and general 
law, is worked out. A special course in domestic science and child 
care has been planned for girls in the fifth year. 

6. In the sixth and last year, the curriculum has been divided into 
two courses: that for the student preparing to take professional 
studies, and that for the student who desires training to fit him for 
commerce or industry. 
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Students should begin their secondary education at the age of 
twelve, either upon the satisfactory completion of previous studies 
or after passing an entrance examination. The subjects studied 
during the first five years are as follows: Spanish, mathematics, 
_geography, elementary science, drawing, ethics and social sciences, 
choral singing, physical education, history, philosophy, civics, law, 
art appreciation, industrial arts, French, English, biology, hygiene, 
child care, and domestic science. The course of study has been so 
arranged that the student spends an average of 28 hours a week on 
these courses, including recreation, ethics, choral singing, and physical 
education. 

The sixth-year pre-professional or pre-technical courses consist of 
a central general course of 14 hours a week, comprising the history of 
philosophy and science, literature (the development of literature from 
romanticism to the present), history (great social problems of the 
present day), and science (a study of contemporary scientific knowl- 
edge); and of specialized courses, 11 hours additional, including the 
general divisions: law and the profession of notary public; engineering 
and surveying; medicine, dentistry, veterinary science and pharmacy; 
architecture; agronomy, economics, and industrial chemistry; and 
trades. 

The traditional university-preparatory course, which, for many 
reasons, tended to be merely a stepping stone to the university and 
was restricted to a chosen few, has thus been replaced by a demo- 
cratic system of secondary education which is intended to benefit a 
larger number and is continually widening its scope. 

Besides the administrative and educational changes just summa- 
rized a vast building program has been begun, at the instigation of 
Don Victor Haedo, Minister of Education and Social Welfare. By 
the end of 1937 nine new schools will be completed in as many cities. 

Such is the present state of Uruguayan secondary education. 
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ine COmON INDUSTRY IN PERU: 


MANUEL MONTERO BERNALES 


‘Twenty-rive years ago, Peruvian citizens wore imported cot- 
ton goods and their other cotton needs were met by imported fabrics. 
Today cotton cloth of all kinds is manufactured in Peruvian mills, 
and imports have been greatly reduced. Most of the cotton mills 
are near Lima, but there are some others in Cuzco, Arequipa, Piura, 
and Ica. 

This progress in the textile industry, which is the leading manu- 
facturing industry of Peru, has been made possible by the cultivation 
of a superior grade of cotton within the country. 

All along the coast from Piura to Tacna thousands of laborers are 
patiently at work practically all the year around tilling the soil, 
planting seed, tending the plants, and finally harvesting the crop. 
Cotton does not mature at the same season in all tie coastal valleys. 
In Piura, for instance, it is gathered from July to November, while in 
the small valleys watered by the Santa, Nepefia, and Casma Rivers 
it is gathered from March to June. In the central cotton zone, from 
Supe to Nazca, the season lasts from April to September. 

During the cotton harvesting season, the labor supply of the coast 
is insufficient, and so from the highlands women come down the narrow 
winding roads that follow the valleys, to help with the harvest. The 
sacks of cotton are sent in trucks to the ginning plants, where skilled 
and unskilled workers perform the first operation in the industrial 
transformation of the fiber. The bales are tied up, samples are taken, 
the cotton is classified and sold, then loaded onto trucks and freight 
cars and shipped to the coast for export. Thousands of port workers 
depend almost entirely upon cotton loading for their daily bread. 
Small provincial merchants buy their cotton, still unpicked, directly 
from the yanaconas or tenant farmers, while important firms, many 
of them internationally known, buy in Lima from large-scale planters, 
through brokers. Cotton is shipped to foreign markets from all 
ports in Peru. 

Oil, linters, and cakes are obtained. from cottonseed. In recent 
years, the manufacture of soap and edible fats from the oil has become 
an important industry. 


1From Turismo, Lima, Peru, June 1937. 
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The picture just sketched depicts the leading industry of Peru, not 
only because of its importance but because of the variety of national 
interests it represents. 

No other industry in the country is as heavily taxed as is cotton. 
In proportion to his profits, the cotton grower pays higher taxes than 
all other classes of merchants or manufacturers. The national income 
derived from all other sources—taxes on wages and salaries, on inter- 
est from stocks and bonds, and on professional incomes—is not as 
great. This fact has been proven, with incontrovertible statistics, 
by the National Agrarian Association. The National Treasury, it is 
true, does provide guano and other fertilizers at relatively low prices 
for farmers and, consequently, for cotton growers. 

The predominating influence of cotton in national prosperity is 
due largely to the fact that 1t constitutes the foremost industry of 
Peru. It has been developed by Peruvian capital, so that the profits 
remain in the country and are distributed to all parts of the Republic, 
through various channels. For this reason profitable prices for cot- 
ton mean general prosperity. Profitable prices for the extractive 
industries do not have the same effect, for they have been developed 
largely by foreign capital and the profits consequently go out of the 
country. d 

Cotton is within reach of even the most modest planter. That is 
why it is the most widely distributed crop grown in the country. At 
the present time there are tens of thousands of small-scale planters, 
who either own or rent small plots of land, or are yanaconas or share 
croppers. To the man without capital, cotton offers greater oppor- 
tunities than any other industry. There are many instances of 
simple laborers who started as hired men and became first tenant 
farmers and finally lessees or owners of extensive properties. 

Cotton alone employs the largest number of workers in Peru. 
According to the Statistical Bureau, in 1931, 41,490 were engaged in 
cotton growing; 32,433 in rice; 24,646 in sugar; 35,210 in wheat; 
and 16,209 in mining. The figures given for cotton include only the 
permanent workers, not those who come down from the mountains 
every year at the harvesting season, nor the army of workers who 
find employment of one sort or another indirectly connected with the 
crop. Were such included, the figures would easily exceed 100,000. 
At present, according to statistics furnished by the Department of 
Agriculture, there are 107,000 laborers employed in cotton produc- 
tion—to say nothing of thousands of others indirectly gaining all or 
part of their livelihood from the industry. 

Since cotton is for these reasons the most national of Peruvian 
industries; since it is the most widespread; since it gives employment 
to the greatest number of citizens; and since it pays the heaviest taxes 
in proportion to profits, it is logical that its well-being should react 
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A PERUVIAN COTTON FIELD. 


This flourishing field of cotton shows the main source of Peruvian wealth. Cotton growing, spinning, 
and weaving occupy more workers than any other industry in the Republic. 


rapidly on the whole national economy. A rise in the price of cotton 
is instantly reflected in the rising exchange value of currency, just as a 
violent drop at once lowers the exchange, regardless of other factors 
involved. 

The economic, commercial, and industrial history of the last 25 
years shows that invariably periods of high cotton prices, regardless 
of those for other industries, have always paralleled periods of in- 
creased public revenues, provided that other taxes were correspond- 
ingly high, general commercial prosperity great, personal property 
and real estate quotations high, and labor well off. Just such condi- 
tions prevailed from 1916 to 1920, from 1922 to 1924, and from 1927 
to 1929. Even today, when other exports, such as sugar, do not 
command high prices, the mere fact that cotton quotations, though 
not high, bring an adequate return, has led to the prosperity that is 
generally acknowledged. This does not mean that cotton alone has 
been responsible for the fact that Peru was among the first American 

Republics to recover from the depression, but it does mean that 
cotton has played the chief part in bringing about these favorable 
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circumstances. An equally important factor, of course, has been the 
settled conditions within the Republic as well as peace abroad, without 
which no industry could have prospered. 

The existence of cotton in Peru dates from the earliest times. Just 
as in Egypt cotton textiles dating from 2,000 B. C. have been found 
in the tombs of the Pharaohs, so in Peru garments of rare designs and 
colors, made of a mixture of cotton and wool, are continually being 
found in the Inca burying grounds. The plant appears to be native 
to both India (whence it was introduced into Egypt and Babylon) 
and America. Hernan Cortés sent samples of cotton seed to Spain, 
while Columbus showed specimens of the plant to their Catholic 
Majesties. During the viceregal period, Spanish authorities took 
various measures to encourage the cultivation of cotton. Excellent 
cloth was made in Lambayeque, some of which was sent to Chile. 
After national independence was established in Peru, production 
decreased. But about in the middle of the eighteenth century, at 
the time of the Civil War in the United States and the consequent 
inability of the Mississippi Valley to meet the demands of the Lanca- 
shire mills, cultivation was intensified in Peru and plantations began 
to increase slowly but steadily. 

It was in 1918, when the World War was at its height, that large- 
scale cultivation was begun. The belligerents, especially the Alles, 
bought the whole supply at soaring prices. It was a case of double 
necessity: clothing for 10,000,000 soldiers and raw material for ex- 
plosives (for which cotton is essential). The peak was reached in 
1920; 200 soles, or 20 Peruvian pounds, per quintal (one quintal 
equals 220 pounds) for Mitafifi delivered to the port, 150 soles for 
Tangiiis, and 125 soles for Suave. Though war prices stimulated 
cotton growing, the growers did not profit as much as they should 
have. Great stocks of cotton were on hand at the beginning of the 
post war depression of 1920-21, and this surplus had to be disposed 
of at a great sacrifice. To cite one instance, a producer shipped to 
Liverpool an entire crop valued at over 1,000,000 soles and received 
anet profit of 14 shillings. This may seem very odd, but it was quite 
possible. In the first place, the exporters’ expenses were very high. 
Export duties were progressive and exorbitant, as were also maritime 
freight rates and insurance charges. At the same time the selling 
price had fallen extraordinarily. It was no wonder, then, that the 
net balance in this case amounted to a mere 14 shillings. But there 
were yet worse instances, when the exporter was out of pocket when 
it came to settling his accounts. 

During the last 25 years cotton has repeatedly proven its ability 
to withstand heavy depressions. First, when the World War was 
declared and the foreign cotton exchanges were closed to curb the 
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panic which would have ensued, and reopened only to register a 
violent drop in prices, quotations going down to almost fourpence a 
pound; again, in 1920-21, when the price suddenly dropped to approx- 
imately 10 percent of the highest quotations of 1920; and finally in 
1926, when the United States produced a record crop of 18,000,000 
bales. Nevertheless, no other depression cotton has weathered was 
comparable with that from which Peru is now emerging, in which 
prices dropped to the lowest level every registered in commercial his- 
tory: 3.10 pence a pound in 1931, or 1.5 pounds sterling a quintal in 
Peruvian ports, for medium quality Tangiiis. In spite of the recent 
rise in world markets, quotations in Peru are still very near the all- 
time low. If the sol had not been devalued, Tangiiis cotton, now 
being sold at 45 to 65 soles, according to quality, would fetch only 
25 and 35 soles a quintal—less than the present cost of production. 

In referring to the present depression, the part played by the 
Agricultural Bank of Peru in keeping cotton production from being 
completely abandoned should be mentioned. This institution was 
established just at the time when all avenues of credit were closed to 
an industry which seemed everywhere to be unprofitable. The 
Agricultural Bank saved the temporarily distressing situation by 
granting limited credit, and fields which had been abandoned in 1932 
for lack of means to procure the barest necessities were once more 
brought into cultivation. This put a halt to unemployment, which 
was becoming serious, and encouraged more scientific methods. In 
spite of low prices, last year a record cotton crop was produced: 
87,246 tons, or 1,896,701 quintals, valued at 99,339,764 soles, not 
counting the price brought by the seed. 

In 1935 the crop was equally significant. The following figures 
show the growth of the industry as represented by the exports every 
ten years: 


Tons 

TON O LO) a So I re LMR ee NN ere SOE 7, 000 

TLC H(i appeal Pee ce SY eee ig Nuva epee ae Gt A Petia a 48 14, 100 

AIL) D (eevee pac Peeper ie ie ae Une celia ae Aparna te ope 34, 129 

TGR Bebe ae ES coe og DS 0 i eee ie ae eve eee ne ee 55, 036 

TQS Gee Se aR ee eS le ne esr 80, 741 
The following countries were Peru’s chief cotton purchasers in 1936: 

Percentage Percentage 

of total exports of total exports 
Giraahs lbreanyanin. = 2 5 A Det S (al @ tail eee nes St ete aaeien ea ey eer 2. 29 
Geri anys oe es ee eet es es OX) Ore ale (ey lic wae [aes Sets ee en ee 1. 68 
Batata ya er are DNS he SRY tS eS Osh era clive eRe Sey eae ee ee 1. 03 
Bel oiuiiten atest Wee Se. 1 Gilles NT eee Ieee es Seen Cae ees 98 
[ESATO eenee ONS ee wae yore Se 2eA Te tOtherco Unt cse =e . 93 


It should be noticed that in 1926 Great Britain absorbed 90 percent 
of Peru’s cotton exports; the United States, 7 percent; and Germany, 
1.5 percent. In the following years, when its protective tariff shut 
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BALES OF COTTON AT A PERUVIAN PORT. 


Peru ranks seventh in the list of cotton producing countries. The crop is especially important because of 
its quality, most of it being long staple. 


out the United States market, Germany rose to second place. Year by 
year new markets opened. By 1935 Great Britain was buying only 
40.27 percent, while Germany was buying 33.33 percent. Japan, 
which in 1934 had bought only 3 percent, bought 11.12 percent in 
1935 and 15.30 percent in 1936. 

The recent increase in cotton production is due not only to the 
increased area planted, but also to the greater yield per unit. Though 
Tangiiis cotton has lost some of its immunity to wilt, and though 
cotton pests have increased in certain regions, on the whole the yearly 
production per acre has followed a steady upward trend. A more 
scientific cultivation of the land, greater financial aid for the planter, 
better seed—all these factors have brought about encouraging results. 

Although Peru produces only a relatively small percentage of the 
world total, its cotton is important because of its quality, for it is a 
long-staple variety. Among cotton-producing countries, Peru ranks 
as seventh, coming after United States, India, China, Russia, Egypt, 
and Brazil. In South America, it ranks second, with Brazil taking 
precedence and Argentina and Paraguay following. 

Peruvian cotton occupies the second place in the world as to quality. 
Its staple is excelled only by that of Egypt, where the very finest is 
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grown: Peru holds the third place among producers of long-staple 
cotton. Egypt comes first and the United States second. 

Of the varieties of cotton grown in Peru, Tangiiis furnishes 88.86 
percent of the total exports; Pima, 6.03; Acala, 1.90; and other 
American strains, 3.21. 

An eminent citizen of foreign birth, Fermin Tangiiis, experimented 
from 1912 to 1916 on his country estate, Urrutia, in the Pisco Valley, 
in an effort to grow a wilt-resistant plant. He was successful in this, 
and at the same time produced a cotton which is excelled only by the 
Sakell type of Egypt and the finest cottons of the United States. This 
wilt-resistant cotton was named after its originator. As a rule, the 
Tangiiis fiber is from 1% to 14 inches long, and very strong and 
lustrous. There are two subvarieties of Tangitis: a coarse variety 
grown principally in Ica, and a soft silky variety grown in several 
regions. It is very white in color, probably the whitest cotton known. 
Often, however, the cotton is spotted by insects which attack the bolls. 

Tangiiis appeared in the commercial world in 1917 and 1918, and 
was at once acclaimed. 

Pima cotton, originally developed in Egypt, was introduced from 
the United States. It is cream colored and has a staple fiber varying 
from 1% to 1% inches in length—longer, therefore, than the Tangiiis 
staple—that is extremely fine, silky, and resistant. This variety is 
cultivated only in Piura. Several other American varieties, princi- 
pally Acala, are also grown in Piura. These American cottons have 
become more and more generally favored for the reason that the crop 
may be harvested in four months, in comparison with the nine months 
required by Tangiiis. 

Peru is, therefore, justified in making every effort to increase its 
output. The future of cotton growing is well assured, as is its ability 
to withstand foreign competition. But how can production be 
increased? There are three possible ways: 

(1) The development of a new variety, more pest-resistant than 
Tangiiis. 

(2) An increased yield per unit planted. 

(3) Greater cotton acreage acquired by the construction of dams 
and irrigation systems, to make use of available water supplies. 

The first measure may or may not be possible, since it does not 
depend on the capital invested or the effort put in, but involves factors 
beyond human control. The second would increase but slightly an 
already high yield per acre. The third is the only possibility which 
promises a material increase in cotton production. Such important 
valleys as the Chincha and the Ica have very rich soil and a favorable 
climate, but are uncultivated for lack of water. Statistics show that 
all crops in these valleys vary in amount according to the volume of 
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water available in the rivers, and also according to whether or not 
there is water at the planting season—a circumstance which rarely 
occurs. 

The next step, then, is to develop a well-planned irrigation system. 
The national budget should include an annual appropriation for 
extending irrigation in the cotton-growing regions. 

If the 1,600,000 quintals of cotton produced by Peru in recent years 
play so important a part in national prosperity, how much more vital 
its role will be in days to come, with a considerably increased pro- 
duction. 
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Tue program of the Pan American Congress of Municipalities, 
which will open its sessions in Habana, Cuba, on April 14, 1988, has 
been issued by the National Organizing Committee. The chairman 
of the committee, Senor Ruy de Lugo-Vina, came to the United States 
on behalf of the congress early in September, and is now visiting the 
other American Republics. On November 15, 1937, Dr. Antonio 
Beruff Mendieta, mayor of Habana, personally extended to the United. 
States Conference of Mayors, meeting in Washington, the cordial 
invitation already issued officially by the Government of Cuba. In 
the course of his remarks before that gathering, Dr. Beruff Mendieta 
said: 


I take advantage of this happy opportunity, to reiterate—as Mayor of Cuba’s 
most important city, and as a delegate of the Cuban National Commission, in 
charge of its organization by mandate of the Sixth International American 
Conference—the invitation which has already been extended to you by my 
Government. 

Permit me to stress the technical aspects of this congress and the undeniable 
and beneficial influence which your presence will exert upon it, through your able 
and unquestioned experience. The United States of America has many reasons 
to feel proud of its achievements, but one of these, perhaps the most outstanding, 
is the magnitude attained in this marvelous nation by its local organizations, 
urban development, municipal standards and learned associations for technical 
and scientific interchange in all matters concerning the life of its communities. .. . 

At Habana, upon that occasion, we must lay the foundation for an organization 
which shall take charge of activities in intermunicipal coordination, as exemplified 
by the present Conference of Mayors. I hope that your members will be there 
at the appointed time, to work together for the good of all America, as you now 
work for the greater glory and progress of the municipal institutions of this 
great country. 

Habana, therefore, invites you. 


The program of the congress is as follows: 


I. GenERAL Topics: 
1. Importance of the municipality in the social evolution of the countries of 
America. 
2. History of the growth of selected representative cities; the economic causes 
of their growth and probable future development. 
3. The sociological effects of the modern municipal environment on: 
(a) the family; 
(b) arts and sciences; 
(c) education; 
(d) industry and commerce; 
(e) health and welfare. 
4. Movement of population from rural areas to the city; statistics on the volume 
of such movement and laws governing domestic migration. 
5. The relation of the municipality to the central Government. 
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Il. MunictpaAL ORGANIZATION: 


6. The municipal executive: organization, selection and powers. 
7. The municipal council: organization, selection and powers. 
8. The city manager movement in the United States. 

9. Professionalization of municipal administration. 

10. Municipal autonomy. 

11. Other types of organization. 


Ill. Munictpat ADMINISTRATION: 


12. The organization of administrative departments: their number, functions, 
and interrelated duties. 
13. New sources of municipal revenues to meet expanding municipal needs. 
14. Assessment of property for taxation. 
15. Modern municipal accounting systems. 
- 16. Methods of financial control: the budget system; powers of controllers and 
auditors. 
17. Special assessments. 
18. Problems of personnel administration: 
(a) separation from politics; 
(b) engaging proper personnel; 
(c) maintaining morale; 
(d) pension schemes. 


ITV. Puswuic UTILITIES: 


19. Municipal vs. private ownership. . 
20. Regulation of public utilities privately owned: 
(a) as to franchises; 
(b) as to rates; 
(c) as to service; 
(d) as to financial structure. 
21. Municipalization of public services. 
22. Municipal utilities as a source of city income. 
23. Autonomous entities. 


V. Pusitic Works: 


24. Types of street pavements to meet traffic and climatic conditions; financial 
problems of construction and maintenance. 
25. Relative advantages of various methods of sewage disposal. 
26. Garbage disposal. 
27. Methods of water purification. 
28. Fire prevention: 
(a) by education; 
(6) by fire department. 
29. Municipal land policies. 


VI. TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS: 


30. Influence of modern transportation on suburban development. 
31. Street planning for modern traffic needs: 
(a) in built-up portions of the city; 
(b) in unbuilt portions of the city. 
32. Street cars vs. buses. 
33. Advantages and disadvantages of subways. 
34. Police regulation of private vehicles. 
35. Control of private subdivisions to fit street plans. 
36. Municipal airports and the city plan. 
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VII. Pusuic SaFrety: 
37. Size and organization of police departments. 
38. Training and recruitment of policemen. 
39. Detective force. 
40. International cooperation in police administration. 
41. Suggestions for more effective patrol work. 
42. Equipment of modern fire departments. 


VIII. Soctat PROBLEMs: 

43. Housing for wage earners. 

44, Municipal parks and recreation facilities. 

45. City expansion. 

46. Zoning: its purpose; its legality. 

47. City beautification. 

48. Health administration: 
(a) functions of a municipal health department; 
(6) legal powers; 
(c) cooperation with physicians and private health agencies. 

49. Care of the city’s poor. 


TX. Pan American IntTER-MunNicIPAL RELATIONS: 

50. Possibilities of developing closer relations between the municipalities of 
America. 
X. MisceELLANEOUS MotTIONs: 


(All new motions must be submitted to the Cuban National Organizing Com- 
mission of the Congress, and to the Committee on Initiatives of the Congress.) 





THE CITY HALL, HABANA. 


This beautiful and solid edifice is almost 400 years old. 
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PAN AMERICAN BROADCASTS 
I. TO LATIN AMERICA 


A series of short-wave broadcasts, sponsored jointly by the Pan 
American Union and the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation of 
Boston, was inaugurated on October 15, 1937, at a special meeting of 
the Governing Board over station WIXAL in Boston. 

These inter-American cultural and educational broadcasts have been 
prepared with the active aid and collaboration of eminent Latin 
Americans. Members of the Governing Board and other well-known 
Latin and North American intellectuals will give talks on subjects of 
continental interest. Each program, which will be in Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and French, will consist of one or two talks and the presentation 
of Latin American music. Electrical transcriptions will be used, 
made from recordings by the speakers in their own countries. 

This series, whose object is to make each of the American Republics 
better known in all the others, is designed to give practical effect to 
resolutions adopted at the Conferences of Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires, recommending the widest possible use of radio in creating closer 
inter-American cultural understanding. 

The programs are 30 minutes long, and beginning with that of 
October 29, are broadcast every Friday at 8 p.m., E.S. T. At the 
opening broadcast, addresses were made by Secretary of State Hull, 
Chairman of the Governing Board, and Capt. Colén Eloy Alfaro, 
Ambassador of Ecuador and Vice Chairman; Walter Lemmon, presi- 
dent of the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation, explained the 
significance and purpose of the series; and the United States Army 
Band played several selections of Latin American music. Intro- 
ductory remarks were made by Dr. L. 5S. Rowe, Director General of 
the Pan American Union, and Mr. Philip Barbour of the Broadcasting 
Foundation. 

In the opening address, Secretary Hull said: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE GOVERNING Boarp: 

We have assembled today to take part in an event which means much to all the 
nations, members of the Pan American Union. As yet we have hardly begun to 
fathom the possibilities of radio communication as a factor in the development 
of international good will and understanding. The possibilities of this new 
agency were recognized by the Seventh International Conference of American 
States, held at Montevideo in 1933, as well as by the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace, which met at Buenos Aires in December 1936. As 


you will recall, both of those conferences adopted resolutions looking toward the 
utilization of radio as a means of fostering closer inter-American understanding. 
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Through the new series of programs which the Pan American Union is inaugu- 
rating today, we are taking an important step in the fulfillment of the resolutions 
of the Montevideo and Buenos Aires Conferences. This new instrumentality 
possesses a special significance for the American republics. In our democracies, 
in which we seek to have public opinion guide both domestic and foreign policy, 
it is of vital importance that there should be an enlightened public opinion that 
is kept in touch with the trend of national thought and with the outstanding 
developments of the national life of other peoples. Only in this way can we hope 
to build up an international system so firmly grounded in mutual understanding 
that it will be proof against any shocks to which it may be subjected. 

It is most gratifying to find throughout this hemisphere an earnest desire of 
the nations of America to become better acquainted with one another. Speaking 
for the people of the United States I can testify to the growing interest in the 
culture and civilization of our American neighbors. In arranging these programs 
we are meeting a definite public demand. 

I am certain that I am expressing the sentiments of all the members of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union when I say that the Union deems 
it a privilege to cooperate in making these broadcasts available to the peoples of 
this hemisphere. The programs mark a further advance in the radio broad- 
casting activities which were initiated several years ago by the Pan American 
Union. We may expect, therefore, that, with increasing public interest and with 
continued improvement and cooperation in the preparation and broadcasting of 
programs, radio communication will become another of the many influences that 
are bringing about that understanding and unity for which all of us are working. 


The Ambassador of Ecuador summarized the objectives of the 
broadcasts in his address, as follows: 


On the occasion of the inauguration of this new series of radio programs, which 
will be presented by the Pan American Union in cooperation with the World Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation, permit me to extend most cordial greetings to radio 
listeners in all the Republies of the American continent. 

In undertaking the preparation and presentation of this series of programs, the 
Pan American Union is giving effect to the desire expressed in several resolutions 
adopted at recent inter-American conferences. At the same time, the Union is 
taking a further step to carry out its fundamental object of promoting better 
understanding and closer relations among the Republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is not altogether a new undertaking, for programs from this center of 
Pan American activity have been broadcast for several years, and have been heard 
throughout the continent. Rather is it a wider use of this newest means of com- 
munication. The value of the radio as a channel of communication cannot be 
over-emphasized, and its broader utilization should be of inestimable value in 
giving effect to the purposes of the Union. 

The programs which we are today inaugurating embody a new idea. They 
are in a real sense international in character, not only in the audiences they are 
intended to reach, but also in their content and preparation. The basic thought 
underlying these programs is that they shall be prepared in cooperation with the 
outstanding leaders of thought and public opinion of the several Republics, who 
will deliver brief talks setting forth the cultural achievement and material progress 
of their respective countries, to be broadcast to radio listeners in all the other 
Nations of the continent. By thus contributing to that mutuality of understand- 
ing and appreciation of the problems and points of view of each nation by all the 
others, the programs should aid materially in advancing the basic objects of the 
Pan American movement. 
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Conceived for this purpose, and carried out in this manner, it is most appropriate 
that the programs should be inaugurated in the presence of the assembled repre- 
sentatives of the twenty-one Republics constituting the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union. Iam certain that I voice the sentiment of every member 
of the Board when I express the hope that the forthcoming series of programs may 
meet with the approval of radio listeners throughout the continent, and that in 
their presentation the Union may count on the support and cooperation of leaders 
of thought and opinion in all our countries. 


LSIN Ee SUN ED SaaS 


A series of radio broadcasts entitled “Brave New World” was 
inaugurated on November 1 by the Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, with the cooperation of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. The programs, which give a panorama of the history, 
art, and education of the other nations of the Western Hemisphere, are 
designed to give the people of the United States a broader knowledge 
of the life and culture of the other American republics. These broad- 
casts, heard every Monday evening at 10:30 H. 8S. T., represent a 
continuation of the effort of the administration to foster good will and 
to improve international relations. 

Secretary of State Hull has expressed his interest in the series and, 
in extending his best wishes for the success of the undertaking to those 
in charge of the programs, observed: ‘‘You know of my appreciation 
of all efforts looking toward the development of the administration’s 
good neighbor policy.” 

An attractive and detailed announcement may be secured from the 
Office of Education. A brief outline follows: 


CoNnQuISTADORES— 1492-15382. 
1. Conquerors of a New World. 
2. The Empire of the Sun. 
3. The Magnificent Mayans. 


CoLontaAL PERIOD—1532-1810. 
4. Voices in the Wilderness. 


LIBERATORS—1810-1826. 
5. The Damon and Pythias of the Revolution. 
6. America’s Most Famous Interview. 


7. Early Efforts for an American League of Nations. 
8. Christ of the Andes. 


LEADERS IN Nation-Bui~tpiInc—1826-—1900. 
9. The Schoolmaster President. 
10. The Beloved Ruler. 
11. The Little Indian of Mexico. 
12. A Caribbean Pilgrim. 
13. Highlights in a Century of Pan Americanism. 


IDEALISTS—HARLY TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
14. Ariel and Latin American Idealists. 
15. Amado Nervo and Rubén Dario—Modernist Poets. 
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Mopern INTEREST OF UNITED STATES IN Latrn AMERICA. 


16. 
Wee 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Temples to Friendship. 

Breakfast from Below the Rio Grande. 
Inter-American Commerce—Unifier and Divider. 
A Caribbean Cruise. 

Wings over South America. 

Down the Pan American Highway. 


CULTURE IN LATIN AMERICA. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


The Land of Music. 

Art Endures. 

Romance of Science. 

The Struggle for Learning. 


CuLTURAL EXCHANGE IN INTER-AMERICAN LIFE. 


26. 


Merchants of Light. 
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IMPORTANT CROPS OF GUATEMALA. 


These expressive graphs, from a series published by the Bureau of Statistics in the Guatemalan 
Ministry of the Finance, show four of the principal crops of that Republic for recent years. Above: 
The production of corn, the chief staple of Guatemalan diet, reached its peak in 1930, when 756,056,620 
pounds (3,436,621 quintals of 220 pounds each) were raised. Below: The refined sugar production of 
1927, amounting to 157,401,860 pounds, was the high for the nine-year period 1927-36. The production 
of panela, unrefined brown sugar, surpassed that of white sugar in 1935. 


IMPORTANT CROPS OF GUATEMALA. 
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IMPORTANT CROPS OF GUATEMALA. 


Above: The peak year of the decade 1926-35 in the production of beans was 1935, with a total of 
38,569,300 pounds. Below: Wheat production, during the same period, reached its maximum in 1927, 
with 27,762,240 pounds. 


IMPORTANT EXPORTS OF GUATEMALA. 
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IMPORTANT EXPORTS OF GUATEMALA. 


Above: Banana exports reached their high for the decade 1927-36 in the latter year, when 7,600,000 
stems were shipped abroad. Below: Coffee represents over 80 percent of the value of the export 
trade of Guatemala; in 1930, 272,665,360 pounds were exported, a figure nearly equaled in 1936. 


IMPORTANT EXPORTS OF GUATEMALA. 
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IMPORTANT EXPORTS OF GUATEMALA. 


Above: Chicle, the basis of chewing gum, is another important item in the export trade of Guatemala; 
in 1930, 4,037,660 pounds were exported. Below: While the hides exported in 1928, 4,976,840, were the 
high for the decade 1927-36, exports in recent years are close to that figure. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF CITRUS FRUITS 
IN ARGENTINA’ 


JORGE ARTURO BONORINO 


Conprrions in Argentina are most favorable for the cultivation 
and marketing of citrus fruits, especially oranges. The orange groves 
already planted cannot produce enough to satisfy domestic demands 
and the lack has to be supplied by imports. 

The domestic consumption of citrus fruits is increasing. Those 
who have specialized in this product have been tempted to increase 
and extend their plantings. They are acquiring all available land 
and in their eagerness to expand have proceeded blindly to cultivate 
fields in regions which, commercially speaking, should be considered 
marginal. Crops from such land are at a disadvantage in competing 
with those from other regions more favorably situated, either because 
these are nearer to market centers or because the fruit matures at 
seasons when the demand is greater. 

Increased consumption and exports; the need for improving the 
quality of the fruit by selecting varieties of greatest commercial 
value and improving the yield of other superior kinds; the utilization 
of cultivated zones according to their type and the season of ripening— 
these and other factors have encouraged the Ministry of Agriculture 
te undertake the study of citrus fruit production in the country 
through the Bureau of Fruits and Vegetables, created to encourage 
and regulate the fruit industry. 

_At the instigation of this technical organization, and with the help 
of specialists officially stationed in citrus-fruit-growing regions, the 
first meeting of citrus fruit growers and exporters was recently held. 
Their discussions and comments were very illuminating. The con- 
clusions accorded with the clearly understood interests both of the 
country and of the growers, and standards were defined which citrus 
fruit growers should adopt without delay, to prevent over- or under 
production and to obtain the greatest possible return. The meeting 
filled a great need: to draft a coordinated, scientific plan for citrus- 
fruit-growing as a whole throughout the country, as a remedy for the 
confusion caused by hit-or-miss planting without any study of the 
technical, economic and commercial aspects of the subject. 


CITRUS-FRUIT-GROWING REGIONS 


The citrus-fruit-growing regions include the Provinces of Co- 
rrientes, Entre Rios, Santa Fe, Salta, Jujuy, Tucuman, Santiago del 
Estero and the Territories of Misiones and the Chaco. The Parana 


1 Adapted from an article in ‘‘Servir’’, Buenos Aires, April-May 1937. 
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A YOUNG ORANGE GROVE AT THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
BELLA VISTA, CORRIENTES PROVINCE. 


Bella Vista, on the Parana River, is one of the important shipping points for citrus fruit grown in 
northern Argentina. The river boats take on large quantities for delivery in Buenos Aires. 


Delta is also considered a citrus-fruit-growing region, although its 
geographical position places it on the outskirts of the true cultivation 
centers. In some other Provinces, such as La Rioja, Catamarca, the 
north of San Luis and Cérdoba, there are regions where citrus-fruit 
cultivation has been begun successfully but has not yet become 
important commercially. 

The northeastern part of the Province of Buenos Aires, along the 
bank of the Parand from San Nicolas to the Federal Capital, is being 
studied as a citrus-fruit-growing region. 

While the figures given below are not official, they represent the 
approximate number of citrus trees planted in the country: 


Trees Trees 
Corrientes sss eee 2AQ8. 849 Saltiai- o£. 2525 aie 2s eee ees Oe 
ION Rey IANO es ee 165252920) iCatamancae eee 91, 488 
(inoue Se 93977500) \ Cordoba eases eee 25, 000 
SAM Cele hie Ra ae cee, Stree ae eee Ho S42) ia DOT ae eee 19, 900 
Deltaeks. teres. oo aaa yak Us, (O00)! Sein Winget 7 § 6.500 
Misiones 3355.5 see eee 433, 692 A 
DMI Seve 2 ets Sere ee ee 260, 732 Totals 225 ox Sue 7, 112, 221 
Santiago del Estero________ 154, 000 
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Estimating 60 trees per acre, planted about 26 feet apart, we have a 
total of about 119,000 acres in the country planted to citrus fruits. 


PRODUCTION 


There are three periods of production, early, intermediate, and 
late. ... Early production refers to the fruit reaching the market 
during April and May, intermediate, from June to October, and late, 
during November and December. 

The early and late fruits are the more important for the country. 
The small production during these periods permits Brazil and Paraguay 
to ship great quantities of citrus fruits to Argentine markets. It is 
especially important to concentrate on increasing the early production 
so as to reduce imports. 

There are no official estimates of the citrus fruit production in our 
country. There are only approximate figures obtained from different 
sources, such as railway and river shipments and exports. The 
figures given below are only estimated: 


Pounds Pound. 
Orangesnt aa see Sue ee 507, 000, 000 | Kumquats_____________-_ 150, 000 
Mangerinesoe2 2605 92, 150, 000 | Other citrus fruits_______ 300, 000 
CGrapelnuite ss 6 es ee ee 3, 900, 000 Sa eS 
Wemons= se ssf Tess 3, 500, 000 Motalesssa 2c Le 607, 000, 000 


Many varieties of each of these fruits are grown and vary greatly 
in quality. There has been no standardization as in the United States, 
where production has been regulated and only a very limited number 
of varieties, of recognized commercial value, are cultivated. Nothing 
has been done in Argentina to encourage such a practice. The first 
meeting of citrus-fruit growers laid the foundations by stating what 
varieties have the greatest commercial value. It is now up to the 
producers to profit by these suggestions. 

The value of the Argentine citrus fruit crop gives an idea of how it 
should rank in national economy. The prices for the unit of sale vary 
every year according as the demand is greater or less, or weather 
conditions have affected the yield. The values given in the following 
table are average; and as some varieties are sold boxed and others in 
bulk, the figures are given by the box or by the thousand, as the case 


may be. 
Paper pesos 1 


OranvesslOspesos|perthousand 62.29 sss ee 15, 000, 000 
(Ranserines, | si pesos per pox of 66 pounds. 99.9 5055 992) - 25. - 522852 1, 393, 000 
Grapeinuit Sspesosmper box Of S8) pounds= = 298-90) soa eee 360, 500 
Memons; 5! pesos per boxol 6G pounds... 525-55 9-9 = — 22s ee 250, 000 
Kanaguaks, O20 waxes tore DH jou) 2 ee ee 14, 000 
iimeststowpesosupemthousands sss. olen) ba Pee 2, 100 
Other citrusttruits) @pesosiper thousands." 20552-99525 25 = se ee oe 5, 005 

AUS i ES. Ni GRC Rel Caan ne sleet Pa a hee 17, 024, 605 


iThe Argentine paper peso is worth approximately $0.31. 
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This figure, 17,024,605 paper pesos, the average value of the Argen- 
tine citrus fruit crop, will be increased by at least 15,000,000 pesos 
when new plantings begin to produce; this will mean a great decrease 
in imports. 

FUTURE OF CITRUS FRUIT PRODUCTION 


The outlook for the different citrus fruits may be summed up as 
follows: 

Oranges.—There is room for new plantings of selected varieties, 
especially the early and the late. But a careful study should be made 
of local competition and of transportation costs to selling centers. 
If each region does not develop some local market for its crop, the 
production centers farthest away from the main markets will be 
fatally handicapped if their offermgs mature when the market is 
flooded unless low land prices, cheap labor, and increased yield keep 
the cost of production low enough to compensate for the greater 
expense in reaching markets. 

Before planting a new grove, a careful study should be made of the 
factors just mentioned, to make sure that the investment will be 
profitable. These same observations are true for the other citrus 
fruits. 

Tangerines—New groves should be planted only after careful 
study, since the annual production is already approximately 1,500,000 


est Oe Scare Hlth 


U 





A CITRUS FRUIT SHOW IN CONCORDIA, ARGENTINA. 


Concordia is situated on the Uruguay River, in the rich Argentine province of Entre Rios, famous for 
many kinds of excellent fruit. 
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boxes, without counting the yield of groves not yet producing. This 
fruit is on the market for a period of not more than five months, with 
an active period of 60 days, because it can be kept on the tree for a 
very short time. The production of very early and very late varieties 
could be increased, the latter including those ripening from September 
on. 

Grapefruit. Until four or five years ago grapefruit were little 
erown in Argentina. Consequently the price of this fruit was ex- 
cessively high and it was difficult to stimulate its consumption. When 
the cultivation of this fruit was intensified with a view to exportation, 
part of the crop could be solid in the country at a more reasonable 
price and the consuming public developed a taste for the fruit. As 
far as exportation 1s concerned, there is an active demand for Argentine 
grapefruit, and the fine quality and careful packing permit it to 
compete on favorable terms with the crops from other countries. 
There are many groves which have not yet begun to bear, so that 
it is advisable to be careful in planting new groves in the regions that 
have already demonstrated that they can produce fruit of excellent 
quality, such as Calilegua, San Pedro, Perico, Ledesma, Urundel, 
and Tabacal in the north, and Pindapoy in Misiones. 

Lemons.—Greater planting of this crop should take into considera- 
tion domestic consumption, since there is little difference between the 
supply and demand of this fruit. As for export, it is too early to give 
a definite opinion as to how serious the competition is in other South 
American markets from European producers. Since this fruit is more 
sensitive to cold, it is necessary to define carefully the lemon-producing 
regions and to avoid those where past experience has proved that the 
intensity of winter cold or late frost can seriously damage not only 
the crop but the trees themselves. 

Kumquats.—Their cultivation is not advisable on a commercial 
scale in any zone since groves already planted more than meet the 
domestic demand and there is no likelihood of its increasing. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


The national fruit crop amounts to over 1,100,000,000 pounds. 
More than half, about 626,000,000, consists of citrus fruits. These 
are important commercially because of the volume of trade and because 
of the season when they are on sale, between the months of March 
and December. 

The season begins in the months of March and December, when the 
competition is keenest because the market is glutted with imported, 
riper fruit, and ends in November and December, when there is 
competition with imported citrus fruit, chiefly from Brazil. From 
May to November there is practically nothing on the market but 
national fruit. 
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The exportation of citrus fruit is relatively small compared with 
that of other agricultural products, since during the year 1936 out of 


1,822,675 pieces only 41,933 were of citrus fruit. 


Imports in 1936 


amounted to nearly 65,500,000 pounds, compared with exports of 


approximately 3,500,000 pounds. 


The figures below give the imports 


and exports of citrus fruits during the period from 1930 to 1936. 


Importation 


[In kilos—1 kilo equals 2.2 lbs.] 





















































1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
memMonsa =a eee 3, 144, 465 | 3,472,841 | 1,691, 296 | 1,661,808 | 1,256,028 | 1,822,249 | 1, 258, 343 
Oranges! 2-2 = SSS & = r 44, 244, 599 |34, 394, 374 | 28, 377, 165 
Mandarines MeO era \o, 055, 970 | 6, 561,340 | 8,978,172 |70, 171, 302 { 44, 610 29, 350 65, 190 
To fal ees esas 12, 200, 435 |10, 034, 181 |10, 664, 408 |71, 833,110 | 45, 545, 237 |36, 305, 073 | 35, 644, 508 

Exportation 
[In kilos—1 kilo equals 2.2 Ibs.] 

1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

THAT ONS See eee 44, 574 58, 314 84, 421 As S125 eaves 1, 050, 922 67, 960 
Oranges and manda- 

TUNES ote ees eee 90, 244 677, 855 63, 490 11, 365 8, 175 234, 501 49, 875 
Grapefriitess seo eee ee Eee |S ee 106, 741 | 1, 040, 744 671,015 | 1,469, 201 
No talissaeeas ee 134, 818 736, 249 147, 911 122,918 | 1,048,929 | 1,976,438 | 1, 587, 036 
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THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Election of officers—The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union held its first meeting for the year 1937-38 on November 3, 
1937, with the acting chairman, Capt. Colén Eloy Alfaro, Ambassador 
of Ecuador, presiding. The Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State 
of the United States, was reelected chairman of the Board for the 
ensuing year, and His Excellency Sefior Manuel Trucco, Ambassador 
of Chile, was elected vice chairman. 

Committee reports approved —The report of the committee of the 
Governing Board appointed to study the projects on the creation of 
an Inter-American Court of International Justice was approved. 
The committee prepared a comparative analysis of six projects on 
the creation of such a court, showing that the advocates of the court 
were fundamentally in agreement. The report concluded that the 
drafting of the statute of such a court should present little difficulty, 
and that the problem is one of policy rather than a technical one. 
The question of the desirability and expediency of such an Inter- 
American Court was left for the consideration of the Eighth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, which will meet in Lima, 
Peru, in 1938. 

The Governing Board also approved a report submitted by the Com- 
mittee on the Protection of Industrial Property, which recommended 
that the members of the Governing Board ascertain from their 
respective Governments whether they would look with favor upon 
the convocation of the Conference of Experts on Inter-American 
Industrial Property during the first half of 1938. 

Resolution on the death of Dr. Patterson—-His Excellency the Am- 
bassador of Ecuador presented a resolution on the death of a former 
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member of the Board, His Excellency Dr. Guillermo Patterson y de 
Jéuregui of Cuba. The resolution, which was unanimously adopted, 
read as follows: 


WueErREAS, The Governing Board of the Pan American Union has learned of the 
death of Dr. Guillermo Patterson y de Jduregui, Cuban Ambassador to Mexico 
and former Ambassador to Washington and representative of Cuba on the Goy- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union; and 

WHEREAS, during his period of service in Washington, Dr. Patterson showed 
a constant interest in and made important contributions to the work of the 
Pan American Union, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
RESOLVES: 

To place on the Minutes of this meeting its profound regrets at the death of the 
distinguished Cuban diplomat, Dr. Guillermo Patterson y de Jauregui; and 

To request the Director General to transmit this resolution to the Government 
of Cuba and to the family of the deceased. 
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INTER-AMERICAN 
BOOK AND LIBRARY NOTES 


Reported by 


THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN UNION 


Inter-American Cultural Association.—In the early part of 1937 the 
Asociacion cultural interamericana was formed in Caracas to promote 
an increase in cultural interchange between all the countries of America 
Among the aims of the association, as stated in its constitution, is 
the establishment of a library, to be open to the public, with a general 
collection of books, reading rooms, an exhibition section, and adminis- 
trative offices. Books will be obtained from the other American 
countries by a piece-for-piece exchange of Venezuelan works. A 
children’s library is also provided for and will be especially encouraged. 
The association plans to publish a magazine, which will contain studies 
of and excerpts from books received, and articles on Venezuelan topics. 
Finally, as soon as funds are available, a traveling library will be cre- 
ated. Funds to carry out the purposes of the society will be obtained 
from membership dues and from small donations from the readers 
who use the children’s library. 

Plea for public libraries —Senhor Washington Prado of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, in a recent short article in the SaAo Paulo banking review, 
Syn-diké, proposes a plan for adult education. ‘‘We need,” he says, 
“the greatest possible number of adult night schools, where attend- 
ance should be obligatory.” And he continues, ““To complement this 
untiring struggle against illiteracy public libraries should be established 
throughout the nation.’”’ He suggests that a room in some municipal 
building be set aside for library purposes. Reference books, such as 
an encyclopedia, would be acquired by purchase and other books by 
gifts. 

News of libraries —An interesting library movement in Buenos Aires 
is the establishment of children’s libraries in vacation schools and play- 
grounds. The plan, initiated in 1934, has been carried out by the 
physical education division of the municipal government. There are 
eight such libraries, each of which contains instructive books popular 
with children. 

The Biblioteca publica ‘“Martires de la libertad,” in Habana, Cuba, 
not yet one year old, issues a mimeographed monthly bulletin which 
may be taken as an indication of the progressive work it is doing. 
The library, established by the Martyrs of Liberty Lodge, is open 
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to the public from 8 to 10 every evening of the week except Saturday 
and Sunday. Each issue of the bulletin contains three or four pages 
of notes of special interest to libraries, including suggestions for 1m- 
proved library administration, and two pages of gifts received. One 
such suggestion is that collections of books belonging to private indi- 
viduals or to organizations be loaned to the library, and placed on 
open shelves there for public use, to be returned to the original owners 
when requested. Another is that all persons or institutions interested 
in library movements coordinate their labors into an association similar 
to the American Library Association. 

A separate bureau of the Ministry of Finance in Mexico, Departa- 
mento de biblioteca y archivos econémicos, is devoted to its library and 
the archives of material on economics. A recent folder indicates the 
growth of the library in the past seven years: in 1929 there were 
5,337 works and in 1936, 50,806, while the number of readers increased 
from 8,045 in 1930 to 22,930 in 1936. The library is housed in a 
special building and contains books, pamphlets, magazines, and daily 
newspapers, the last two of which form the periodical division. The 
archives, intended primarily for official consultation by the Ministry, 
but, like the library, open to the public for consultation, contain an 
immense number of clippings, a large file of statistics, graphs, and 
maps, and a very complete collection of Mexican laws. The bureau 
has opened an exhibit showing the extent of its activities. Included 
are a collection of Mexican economic studies dating from the sixteenth 
century up to the present time, a similar collection of periodical liter- 
ature, and sample cards and cases to indicate to the public the nature 
of the material available in the library. 

Argentine bibliographic magazine—The Argentine National Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation, similar to the Mexican Committee 
mentioned in the October 1937 Notes, was created by a decree of 
July 14, 1936. Since one of the duties of the committee is to give 
publicity, in Argentina as well as abroad, to national intellectual 
activities, it began publication of a bibhographic bulletin (Boletin 
bibliogrdfico argentino) in 1937. The first issue contains a list of books 
published in Argentina in the first six months of 1937 and an article 
on public instruction in Argentina by Juan KE. Cassani, of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. The plan for future issues of the bulletin, to be 
published semiannually in Spanish, French, and English, provides for 
brief notes to be appended to each book listed, lists of magazines, and 
articles on other cultural activities in the country. 

Library science for the librarian and the layman.—Two interesting 
articles are those by Dr. Homero Seris de la Torre, Spanish bibliog- 
rapher and professor of library science, on the art of handling (or 
arranging) books (El arte de manejar los libros), and by J. Lasso de la 
Vega, entitled ‘“How to Search for Material in a Library” (Cémo se 
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busca en las bibliotecas). Dr. Seris first presented his address before 
a Cuban society, and it is now published in pamphlet form by the 
Municipal Library of Habana. He writes of the value of libraries as 
educational mediums; the organization of children’s libraries, with 
suggestions for a similar arrangement for adult sections; library build- 
ings; why books should be arranged by classification, with brief des- 
criptions of the best-known systems; the card catalog as the most 
useful presentation of material for the librarian and the easiest for the 
reader; protection of books against insects and diseases; and finally, 
the professional status and social value of the librarian. 

Senor Lasso de la Vega writes more of the card catalog itself, and 
explains how the reader should use it to look up material on a certain 
topic, or by a single author, or the title of a work. He tells of the 
reasons for classifying books, so that all with similar contents may be 
put together and thus, if the library has open shelves, the reader may 
easily consult them. His article is being published serially in the Bulle- 
tin of the Argentine Popular Library Commission. 

Mexican encyclopedia.—Compliments are due the group of Mexican 
literary men, historians, educators, scientists, and artists who are 
collaborating on a series of pamphlets which when complete will 
form the Enciclopedia Ilustrada Mexicana. Under the direction of 
Joaquin Ramirez Cabafias, and the editorship of Raul Mille, the 
Imprenta Mundial of Mexico City began the publication of the series 
last year. Each pamphlet has an attractive cover, contains many 
good illustrations, and the text is printed in clear type. In contents, 
each is outstanding because it is written by an expert in the field, in 
language which will be appreciated by the average reader. The 
topics covered will be archaeology, history, geography, description, 
economics, industries, commerce, the arts, the natural sciences, 
biographies—in fact it will be, as the publishers say, ‘‘a sort of in- 
ventory of the Mexican nation’’. 

Books for children about Latin America.—Until a few years ago there 
were comparatively few books written in English about Latin America 
for juvenile readers. During the past decade, however, a realization 
that the foundations for friendly relations with our neighbors to the 
south cannot be laid too early has induced many writers to present 
the social life and history of different countries in descriptive or 
story-book form for young readers. In the past month the library 
has received four such books. Elizabeth Steen bases Red jungle boy, 
a story of a ten-year-old Caraja Indian boy of the Araguaya river 
region in central Brazil, on her explorations made in that area a short 
time ago. The book is illustrated with 41 full-page colored drawings 
by the author. Manga, a long, well-illustrated story by Richard Gill, 
tells of the life of a young Indian with his own tribe on the Napo 
River (at the headwaters of the Amazon) and of the life of neighboring 
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tribes in the Amazon jungle. Melicent Humason Lee, the author of 
two other children’s stories about Mexico (one of which, Marcos, was 
mentioned in the Notes of October 1937), transfers the locale of her 
latest book to Guatemala and, in Volcanoes in the sun, tells of the life 
of a young boy and girl in that Central American country. The 
illustrations for this volume were made by her husband. Gladys 
Blake is the author of numerous books for younger readers. Sally 
goes to court, a novel about two young girls in Mexico in 1864 and 
1865, at the time of Maximilian’s empire, contains adventure, descrip- 
tion, and a picture of social life in the Mexican capital at that period. 

Mexico for American readers—Publishers in the United States 
have presented many new books about Mexico during 1937. 
McBride, Houghton Mifflin, Appleton-Century, and Willett Clark 
have each issued a book about Mexico which the library has received 
during the past month. Panamezxico is an account of Carveth Wells’ 
recent expedition to the Panama Canal Zone and Mexico. In Mexico 
he made his trip in a trailer. The highlights of history which he 
brings out are mingled with personal narrative and a number of 
intimate photographs. Bess Adams Garner has briefly pointed out 
in Mexico; notes in the margin some of the features, especially local 
customs, that interested her most in her several trips to Mexico. 
Numerous pen-and-ink sketches and a collection of excellent photo- 
graphs accompany the articles. Now generally considered a classic, 
Charles Macomb Flandrau’s Viva Mevico! (first copyrighted in 1908) 
has been republished with no changes in the text. Howard Vincent 
O’Brien spent two months in Mexico and wrote for newspaper pub- 
lication daily records of his stay, in 56 articles. Realizing that these 
are slight in character, he has published them under the title Notes 
for a book about Mexico. 

Foreign relations —The report of the Dominican Secretary of For- 
eign Relations for the year 1936 contains a discussion of and the text 
of letters and official documents concerning the settlement of the 
Dominican-Haitian boundary litigation, and information on the 
friendly visits exchanged by representatives of the two countries; 
comment on the text of conventions and treaties to which the Domini- 
can Republic has been a party during the year; a discussion of and 
documentary material concerning international conferences at which 
the Dominican Republic was represented, including the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, with very com- 
plete data on the American League of Nations proposal; relations of 
the Republic with international organizations, including the Pan 
American Union; the year’s activities on behalf of the construction 
of the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse, as shown in speeches and 
Government documents; messages of international courtesy received 
and sent by the President and the Ministry of Foreign Relations; 
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diplomatic and consular appointments made and special missions 
named during the year; special foreign missions and new foreign 
diplomats received; decorations given by the Dominican Government, 
to citizens of foreign countries, with some of the speeches made; and 
a list of all the officials in charge of the Ministry of Foreign Relations 
of the Republic since 1844. 

The report of the 1936 conference of the International Law Associ- 
ation contains the constitution of the association, lists of members 
and committees, the report for the year, and reports on special topics. 
The latter include nationality of origin, nationality of commercial 
societies (corporations), commercial arbitration, the gold clause, 
insolvency, trade marks, conciliation, and protection of civil popu- 
lations against new engines of war. 

The Third Pan American Red Cross Conference was held in Rio 
de Janeiro in September 1935. The report of this conference, recently 
received, contains the program, a list of the delegates, the proceedings 
of the several ordinary sessions (each devoted to a particular branch 
of public welfare), and of the opening and closing plenary sessions 
(with the resolutions made at the latter), and descriptions of the 
special exposition held in connection with the conference and of other 
concomitant public acts. 

Serial publications.—The final volume in one government-puk lished 
series and the continuance of another was noted in latest shipments 
from Colombia. The 100-volume collection of literature, known as 
Biblioteca aldeana de Colombia, has now been completed, with a 456- 
page volume containing indices to the whole series. Readers will 
remember mention of this excellent collection in the Notes for the 
March 1936 and March, April, and October 1937 issues of the 
BuLueTIn. The latest volume of the Geografia econémica de Colombia, 
devoted to the department of Caldas, is, like the others of this set, a 
geography, history, and economic and financial study of the 
Department. 

Among the cultural activities of the municipal government of 
Habana is the publication of a number of studies under the general 
title Cuadernos de historia habanera. Seftor Emilio Roig de Leuchsen- 
ring, historian of the city, is directing the publication of this series. 
The first nine publications deal with history, biography and general 
description of the capital and the Republic. Volume 10, recently 
received, is the first volume of an Introduction to the history of 
Cuba (Curso de introduccién a la historia de Cuba), a group of lessons 
sponsored by the Popular Institute of the Air in a series of programs 
broadcast three times a week from October 1936 to February 1937. 
This volume contains the addresses made at the opening broadcast 
and the first 10 (of 37) lessons, covering the primitive culture, the 
conquest, and the first period (1555-1762) of colonial history. 
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Other new books—In the list below will be found other newly 
received books of interest: 


Derecho y ciencia de la administracién municipal [por] Alcides Greca.... Santa 
Fe, Imprenta de la Universidad, 1937. 446 p. 23%cm. [The science of muni- 
cipal administration is new and there are few studies about it. Professor Greca, 
who teaches law in the Universidad nacional del Litoral, in Santa Fe, Argentina, 
wrote this book primarily for his students of comparative municipal law. It is, 
therefore, based on study of Argentine conditions and cities but his discussion of 
the different phases of municipal administration may well serve as a general 
text-book. ] 

Veinticinco afios de Ateneo, 1912-37 [por] Juan C. Domenech. Buenos Aires 
[Establecimiento grdfico argentino, 1937] 118 p. 22 cm. [For a quarter- 
century the Ateneo Ibero-Americano in Buenos Aires has encouraged the promo- 
tion of friendly relations, in all fields, in Argentina and Ibero-American countries. 
Senor Domenech, present secretary of the organization, gives its history since the 
beginning, with its officers and activities during this period. The contents of this 
volume were first presented as a lecture before the Ateneo.] 

Conferencias didacticas degeografia de Bolivia, por Alfredo JAuregui Rosquellas. 

Ordenadas y publicadas por la sefiorita Olga Vaca Chavez. La Paz, 
Libreria eimprenta Arno hnos.,1937. 1p.1.,174p. 19cm. [Professor Jéuregui 
Rosquellas has contributed several volumes to Bolivian history and literature, and 
is well-known as an educator. His lectures on the geography of Bolivia gives a 
complete physical, political, and descriptive geography of the country.] 

Diciondrio bio-bibliografico brasileiro [por] J. F. Velho Sobrinho. ... Rio 
de Janeiro [Pongetti] 1937. v.1: 704’p. illus. (inel. ports., 2 facsims.) 27% em. 
Contents: Volume 1. Aaraéo Garcia—Azevedo Castro. [Some time ago Senhor 
Velho Sobrinho began the compilation of this bio-bibliographic dictionary, to be 
completed in about sixteen volumes. When finished, it should be of inestimable 
value. The last volume will contain a complete index of the whole work. The 
author gives a brief biography of each subject and a list of his works, if any, and, 
if he has obtained material from particular sources, indicates what these were. 
Many of the biographies are accompanied by portraits.] 

Terceira conferencia Pan-americana da cruz vermelha, Rio de Janeiro, 15 a 26 
de setembro de 1935. Relatorio. [|Publicacéo da] Cruz vermelha brasileira. Rio 
de Janeiro, Estabelecimento graphico, 1936. 179 p., 1 1. illus., plates, ports. 
27 em. 

Indices [de la] Seleccién Samper Ortega de literatura colombiana [Biblioteca 
aldeana de Colombia] Bogotd, Editorial Minerva, S. A., 1937. 456 p. 20 cm. 
Contents: Advertencias preliminares.—Catdlogo de los cien voltimenes que com- 
ponen la Seleccién.—Indice de autores.—Indice de titulos.—Indice de versos 
iniciales. 

Geografia econémica de Colombia [publicacién de la] Contraloria general de la 
republica.. . . [Bogotd] Imprenta nacional, 1937. v. IV: 3 p.1., 5-607 p. 
plates (incl. maps, 1 fold.), tables, diagrs. 22 em. Contents: IV. Caldas. 

Crénicas coloniales de Costa Rica [por] Ricardo Fernandez Guardia. ed.aum. y 
corr. San José, Editorial Trejos hermanos, 1937. 357 p.,11. 20cm. ([Sefor 
Fernandez Guardia, a former Secretary of Foreign Relations and one of the 
leading literary figures of his native country, is especially well known for his history 
of Costa Rica. Crénicas coloniales was first published in 1921. In the new edition 
four new chronicles have been added to the original 23. In the chronicles he 
presents historical events in narrative form.] 

La poesia cubana en 1936 (coleccién) Prélogo y apéndice de Juan Ramén 
Jiménez. Comentario final de José Ma. Chacén y Calvo. [Publicacién de la] 
Institucién hispanocubana de cultura. La Habana [P. Fernandez y cia., S. en c.] 
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1937. xx, [il], 286, [1], [xxiii]-xxxii, [13] p. 21 em. [Early in 1937 the Spanish- 
Cuban Cultural Institute organized a competition in which Cuban poets were 
requested to enter all poems written or published in 1936. The best poems 
received, representing a variety of forms, were selected and published in this 
volume. Included in the collection are 292 poems by 63 poets, of whom 21 are 
women. The Institute hopes to publish periodically a similar anthology.] 


Curso de introduccién a la historiade Cuba. . . . [Publicacién del] Historiador 
de la ciudad dela Habana... . Habana [Molina y efa.] 1937. v. I: 154 p., 
11. 22cm. (Cuadernos de historia habanera. . . 10) 


Memoria de relaciones exteriores de 1936 (presentada al excelentisimo Senor 
Presidente de la republica, Generalfsimo Doctor Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, 
benefactor de la patria, por el Secretario de estado de relaciones exteriores, D. 
Ernesto Bonetti Burgos, el 27 de febrero de 1937) Ciudad Trujillo, R. D., 
Imprenta J. R. viuda Garcia, sucesores, 1937. 348 p. 25 cm. 

Histoire générale du droit haitien public et privé, depuis les premiers temps 


jusqu’A nos jours .. ., par le Docteur Francois Dalencour. . . . Port-au-Prince, 
En vente chez l’auteur, 1930. v.1: 1 p.l., 2, vii. 348 p. 23cm. (His Histoire de 
la nation haitienne ... t. 4 fv. 1]) [Dr. Dalencour is the author of numerous 


medical, historical, social, and educational works. His projected “History of 
the Haitian nation’’, in 24 volumes, to be issued in 30, will be a complete economic, 
cultural, political, legal, social, religious, and scientific history of his native 
country. In the present volume, he gives the history of Haitian law from the 
earliest times to the constitution of 1801.] 

La repiblica de Honduras en la América Central. ... [Publicacién de Zelaya, 
Aleman y compafia] Tegucigalpa, Imprenta Calderén, 1937. 40 p. map. 
21cm. [This little book in English and Spanish has been issued by a firm that 
acts as the Honduran representative of foreign concerns, to give a description of 
Honduras and the opportunities there.] 

Refranes, proverbios y dichos y dicharachos mexicanos [por] Dario Rubio. 1. ed. 
México [D. A. P. P.] 1937. xxx, 469, [2] p. 244 em. [(His Estudios paremio- 
légicos) [Senor Rubio says in his delightful introduction that he made this com- 
pilation of idiomatic expressions because he feels that nothing could show the 
soul of the Mexican people better than the everyday proverbs. The collection 
makes interesting reading, but more than that it is of double value: to the foreigner 
who wishes to understand a proverb more clearly, in its complete description of 
each “refrdn’’ in simple language; and to the native, who, by means of learning 
some of the interesting phrases, can direct his conversation “‘toward a more 
picturesque speech.”’] 

Venezuela heroica; cuadros historicos . . . [por] Eduardo Blanco. 11.ed. Cara- 
cas, Editorial Elite, 1935. 12 p. 1, [xxix]-xliii, 402 p., 1 1. front. (mounted 
port.) 20 em. Contents: La victoria——San Mateo.—Sitio de Valencia.— 
Maturin.—Invasién de los seiscientos.—La casa fuerte-—San Félix.—Mata- 
siete-—Las Queseras.—Boyacd.—Carabobo. [Eduardo Blanco was a well-known 
statesman and soldier, whose literary work included a number of novels and short 
stories. But he is especially remembered as the author of Venezuela herdica, a 
group of historical essays dealing chiefly with battles in the Venezuelan war of 
independence. In this collection, whose popularity is attested to by the fact that 
it has reached 11 editions, the author furnishes vivid pictures of historical events. ] 


Books in English—The following list contains recent books in 
English received in the Library: 


Red jungle boy, written and illustrated by Elizabeth K. Steen.. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and company [c. 1937] 3 p. 1., 82, [1] p. 41 col. illus. (incl. 
map) 23 cm. 
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Manga, an Amazon jungle Indian, by Richard C. Gill. Illustrated by Herbert 
Morton Stopes. New York, Frederick A. Stokes company, 1937. viii p., 2 1., 
268 p. illus. 21 cm. 

Cuban tapestry [by] Sydney A. Clark. New York, Robert M. McBride & com- 
pany [c. 1936] x, 289 p. front., 14 plates on 71. 21cm. [Sydney Clark has 
written travel books on various countries. His observations on Habana, the 
provinces of Cuba, and the Isle of Pines present a vivid description of the 
Republic.] 

Volcanoes in the sun; a boy and girl of Guatemala, by Melicent Humason Lee. 
Illustrated by Leslie W. Lee. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell company, 1937. 
x, 150 p. illus. 23 cm. 

Sally goes to court, by Gladys Blake. Illustrated by Harve Stein. New York 
and London, D. Appleton-Century company, incorporated, 1937. 5 p.1., 270 p. 
incl. front. illus. 20cm. 

Panamezxico [by] Carveth Wells ... New York, Robert M. McBride and 
company [c. 1937] xviii, [19] 348 p. incl. 64 plates on 321. 21% em. 

Mexico; notes in the margin [by] Bess Adams Garner. . . . Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin company, 1937. xip.,11., 163, [1]p., 11. illus., 32 plateson 161. 241% 
cm. 

Viva Mexico! by Charles Macomb Flandrau. New York and London, D. 
Appleton-Century company, incorporated, 1937. xxii, [i], 293, [1] p. 19% em. 

Notes for a book about Mexico, by Howard Vincent O’Brien. Chicago and New 
York, Willett, Clark & company, 1937. xip.,;11.,173 p. 19% em. 

Gomez, tyrant of the Andes, by Thomas Rourke. New York, William Morrow 
& company, 1936. xvi, 320 p. front., 11 plates. 22 cm. 

America’s yesterday, by F. Martin Brown ... Philadelphia and London, 
J. B. Lippincott company [c. 1937] 319 p. front., illus., plates. 2314 em. 
{The author has written America’s yesterday ‘‘to arouse an interest in American 
archeology’. Designed for the average reader, the book discusses, at varying 
length, the early cultures of the American continent. Special attention is given 
to the Pueblo, Mexican, Mayan, and Andine ecivilizations.] 

Land of to-morrow; a story of South America, by R. W. Thompson. ... New 
York and London, D. Appleton-Century company, incorporated, 1937. 459 p. 
front., 31 plates (incl. 3 maps) 23 em. [The author describes a trip through 
Argentina, up the Paranda River to Paraguay, thence through the Chaco area and 
to Bolivia. His adventurous experiences form the background of Land of to- 
morrow, in which he discusses also economic, social and political conditions.} 

Report of the thirty-ninth conference, held at Paris in the Cour de cassation, 
September 10th to 15th, 1936 [by] The International law association. . 
[Bungay, Suffolk, Richard Clay & sons, limited] 1987. 1 p. 1., exxxiv, 348 p. 
front. (port.) 22 cm. 


Periodicals —New magazines and those received for the first time 
are listed below: 


Boletin bibliografico argentino. Buenos Aires, 1937. enero—junio 1937. 36 p. 
164%x24 em. Semi-annual. Address: Comisién Nacional de Cooperacién 
Intelectual, Casa de Gobierno, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Boletin mensual [de la] Direccién de agricultura—Divisién de la produccién 
tabacalera. Buenos Aires, 1937. Ne2,julio 19387. 48 p. 21x27cem. Monthly, 
Address: Rivadavia 933, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Pan; sintesis de toda idea mundial. Buenos Aires, 1937. Ano 3, Ne 1, 1 de 
septiembre de 1937. 66 p. illus. 20x27%5 em. Weekly. Address: Rivadavia 
1382, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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Ser; [revista que] difunde los principios de la nueva educacién. Buenos Aires, 
1937. Ne 7, agosto 1937. 48 p. illus. 23x31 em. Monthly. Address: 
San Martin 66—8° Piso—Escrit. 804, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Revista juridica; érgano de la Facultad de derecho, ciencias sociales, politicas y 
econémicas. Cochabamba, 1937. Ano 1, N° 1, agosto 1937. 43 p. 19x26% 
em. Monthly. Address: Cochabamba, Bolivia. 

Revista agropecuaria; vocero de la Seccién de agricultura y veterinaria de 
Santander. Bucaramanga, 1937. Afio 1, N° 2, agosto 1937. 63 p. 17x24 cm. 
Monthly. Address: Calle 5a, No. 693, Bucaramanga, Colombia. 

Universidad catélica bolivariana. Medellin, 1937. Vol. 1, Ne 2, julio—agosto 
1937. [133] p. 17%x24% cm. Bi-monthly. Address: Apartado No. 109, 
Medellin, Colombia. 

Ariel; quincenario antolégico de letras, artes, ciencias y miscelaneas. San 
José, 1937. Serie 1, Ne 1, 1 de septiembre de 1937. 32 p. 174%x25% cm. 
Semi-monthly. Editor: Froyl4n Turcios. Address: Apartado 1622, San José, 
Costa Rica. 

Comunicaciones y transportes; drgano patrocinado por la Secretaria de comunica- 
ciones. Habana, 1937. Afio 1, N° 1, 31 de agosto de 1937. 56p. 24x31 cm. 
Monthly. Editor: Ricardo de Castroverde. Address: Aguacate 30, altos, 
Habana, Cuba. 

Paginas; revista mensual de cultura moderna. Habana, 1937. Epoca 2a, 
N° 1, octubre 1937. 32p. 15%x23%em. Monthly. Address: Apartado 2213, 
Habana, Cuba. 

Prevencion de accidentes; revista que se publica mensualmente para la prevencién 
de accidentes en el trabajo, la via ptiblica y el hogar. Habana, 1937. Vol. 2, 
Ne 8, septiembre 1937. 32 p. illus. 2244x30% em. Monthly. Address: 
Obrapia 35-37 (esq. Aguiar), Habana, Cuba. 

Boletin. Banco hipotecario del Ecuador. Quito, 1937. 2% época, N° 1, tercer 
trimestre 1937. [31] p. 21%x2744 cm. Quarterly. Address: Quito, Ecuador. 

Ingenieria e industria. México, D. F., 1937. Afio 1, Ne 4, agosto 1937. 40 p. 
illus. 20x28 em. Monthly. Address: Editorial técnica mexicana, 8. de R. L., 
Venustiano Carranza 42, México, D. F., México. 

Revista juridica; 6rgano de la Facultad de derecho de la Universidad de Leén,. 
Leén, 1937. Afio 1, N° 2, septiembre 1937. 32 p. 21%x29% cm. Monthly. 
Editor: Dr. Juan de Dios Vanegas. Address: Leén, Nicaragua. 

Archivos peruanos de higiene mental; Lima, 1937. Ano 1, N° 1, junio 1937. 
58 p. 18x25cm. Quarterly. Address: Apartado 522, Lima, Pert. 

Revista de derecho y ciencias politicas; 6rgano de la Facultad de derecho y ciencias 
politicas de la Universidad mayor de San Marcos. Lima, 1937. Ano 1, Ne 3, 
1937. [145] p. 18x25 em. Quarterly. Editor: Dr. Pedro M. Oliveira. 
Address: Lima, Pert. 

Rumbo agrario; revista mensual de divulgacién agro-pecuaria. Chiclayo, 1937. 
Vol. 1, N° 1, marzo 1937. 32p. 17x24%cm. Editor: R. Mendoza Salgado. 
Address: Casilla 79, Chiclayo, Pert. 
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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 


On September 1, President Cardenas delivered before Congress his 
annual message summarizing the activities of his administration dur- 
ing the previous twelve months. 

The President commenced his speech by stating that “there is 
evident throughout the country an impatient feeling with regard to 
the economic problems that affect many sections of the land, but 
activity and cooperation in solving these problems are also evident. 
Agriculture is being so organized as to satisfy all needs and continue 
to be the basis and support of our internal economy.” The change 
from the tenet of private ownership of the soil to the concept of collective 
land tenure in the interest of agricultural workers is producing results, 
the crops harvested in 1936-37 being larger than former crops. 

The increased output from mining—23 tons of gold, 2,400 tons of 
silver, and 424,000 tons of other metals—has been in large part due to 
small-scale operators, who have been helped with government funds, 
and to cooperative organizations for working the larger deposits. 

Not less significant as an index of national prosperity is the electric 
power industry. Since its present output of 2,363,000,000 kilowatt 
hours (valued at 236,393,000 pesos) does not meet the demand, the 
Federal Electric Power Commission was established during the year 
(see p. 946). The total production of petroleum in 1936-37 was 
42,200,000 barrels, of which 19,100,000 were used for domestic con- 
sumption and the rest exported. 1,600,000 barrels of this amount 
were produced under the National Petroleum Administration, a new 
government organization. 

During the past year the Administration created two other new 
government bureaus, the Autonomous Publicity Bureau, to publish all 
material issued by the various branches of the Government, and the 
Bureau of Child Welfare; the general Expropriation Law was enacted 
(see BuLLEetIN for March 1937), and a number of measures, including 
bills dealing with communications, cooperatives, civil service, and 
social insurance, were prepared for early consideration in the next 
Congress. The expropriation of the Nationa! Railway Lines, in which 
the Government owned a majority of the stock, was decreed late in 
the year. 
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In his discussion of international affairs, President Cardenas 
referred to the Buenos Aires Conference of 1936, mentioning that the 
non-intervention protocol proposed by Mexico was unanimously 
approved, and that Mexico took the lead in recommending the com- 
pletion of the Pan American Highway. During the past year, too, 
Article VIII of the Gadsden Treaty between Mexico and the United 
States (see Bunierin for July 1937) was abrogated. 

The economic policy of the present administration has as its aim 
increasing the productive capacity of the country and at the same time 
assuring workers an equitable share of the profits. Currency circula- 
tion increased from 405,219,000 pesos on June 1, 1936, to 439,358,000 
pesos on June 30, 1937. The monetary reserves have increased from 
205,871,000 pesos on June 1, 1936 to 216,654,000 pesos on June 30, 
1937, exclusive of the silver guaranteeing the paper currency. No 
effort was made to increase the 40 tons of gold (valued at 161,000,000 
pesos), in the reserve, lest a sudden depreciation of gold in the inter-_ 
national market should have an adverse effect in Mexico. 

The Government has enacted various measures to maintain com- 
modity prices at a level consonant with the present needs of the 
population, and has created a Workers’ Industrial Promotion Bank, 
whose main object is to encourage cooperative societies and industrial 
organizations controlled by workers. The first communal sugar mill 
is being established at Zacatepec, in the State of Morales. 

The National Ejido Credit Bank, by June 30 of this year, had 
invested 31,000,000 pesos in the Laguna district, thus facilitating the 
change from individual to collective land tenure. The bank also 
invested about 20,000,000 pesos in other parts of the country. The 
resources of the Agricultural Credit Bank—designed to aid small in- 
dividual landholders—were increased by 12,146,845 pesos. These two 
banks, together with the National Credit Institutions, have done 
much to stimulate agriculture. A National Foreign Credit Bank has 
also been created. 

As to the public debt, “only the most essential payments were 
made, in order to leave clear for productive works the funds at the 
Government’s disposal.’’ Two million pesos were assigned in the 
national budget to the conversion of the Agrarian Debt. 

The increased revenues of the Federal Government have proved 
the soundness of the Government’s economic policies. The national 
income for 1936 was estimated at 328,056,167 pesos while the total 
received was 381,655,792 pesos. From August 1936 to July 1937, 
the revenues were estimated at 354,208,941 pesos, but they amounted 
to 372,290,288 pesos. The present budget had provided for expendi- 
tures of 333,225,688 pesos, but because of the surplus available the 
amount was increased to 423,775,712 pesos. 
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The total investment in public works, of which 30,632,666 pesos 
were spent on irrigation works, amounted to 133,279,076 pesos. 

The Government has taken great strides in carrying out its program 
for land distribution among communal farmers. From August 1936 
to September 1937, 5,186,973 acres of land were distributed among 
275,879 communal land owners. During the 33 months of the present 
administration, 5,956 applications for land have been approved, in- 
volving the distribution of 9,764,140 acres to 565,216 farmers. Added 
to those approved before November 1934, the total number of appli- 
cations amounts to 10,631, involving the grant of 17,914,982 acres to 
1,324,759 farmers. The Department of Agrarian Affairs has on its 
docket 14,645 applications for land. 

A law was recently enacted exempting land devoted to cattle raising 
from expropriation liability for 25 years. 

Extremely noticeable is the nation-wide enthusiasm for the indus- 
trialization of water power, the construction of highways, the estab- 
lishment of industries, and, especially, the founding of schools. The 
increased number of schools, and the enormous demand for the books 
issued daily by important publishing houses, show that the Mexican 
people are interested in promoting education and culture. The Goy- 
ernment has taken further steps to: protect the freedom of the press. 

Woman suffrage is one of the main reforms advocated by the Ad- 
ministration. In his message, President Cardenas requested Congress 
to pass a constitutional amendment granting to Mexican women the 
right to vote. Pointing out that recent legislation in Mexico has 
shown no discrimination between men and women in other spheres, 
he demanded in no uncertain terms that the democratic ideals of the 
Revolution should be carried out in full, by granting women equal 
political rights with men. 

The President mentioned the wholehearted support granted him 
by the Judiciary and the Legislature, and in conclusion stated that 
“unity of action, unity of patriotism, and revolutionary unity should 
be the watchwords during the rest. of the administration.”’ 


INTER-AMERICAN CONVENTIONS RATIFIED BY THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC AND EL SALVADOR 


On September 29, 1937, President Trujillo of the Dominican Repub- 
lic promulgated six laws ratifying respectively: the Convention on the 
Teaching of History, signed at Montevideo, 1933, and the Conventions 
for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations, on Inter- 
change of Publications, concerning Artistic Exhibitions, concerning 
Peaceful Orientation of Public Instruction, and concerning Facilities 
for Educational and Publicity Films, signed at Buenos Aires, 1933. 
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The official paper of El Salvador for October 27, 1937, published the 
ratification by that Government of the following treaties signed at the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, held in 
Buenos Aires in 1936: Convention for the Maintenance, Preservation, 
and Reestablishment of Peace; Additional Protocol relative to Non- 
Intervention; Convention to Coordinate, Extend, and Assure the 
Fulfillment of the Existing Treaties between the American States; 
Treaty on the Prevention of Controversies; Inter-American Treaty on 
Good Offices and Mediation; Convention on Interchange of Publica- 
tions; Convention concerning Artistic Exhibitions; Convention con- 
cerning Peaceful Orientation of Public Instruction; Convention con- 
cerning Facilities for Educational and Publicity Films; and Conven- 
tion on the Pan American Highway. The first nine were ratified by 
the National Assembly on September 9, and the last on September 18, 
1937. 


Revi AMON: OF 1W© BIbATER ALIN TER” 
AMERICAN AGREEMENTS 


Ratifications of the Chilean-Ecuadorean Plant Sanitary Agreement, 
signed in Guayaquil on January 9, 1937, were published in the official 
papers of Ecuador on July 6 and of Chile on August 23, 1937. The 
Extradition Treaty signed by Brazil and Chile on November 8, 1935, 
has been ratified by both countries, and the ratifications published in 
the official papers of both country, in Brazil on August 26, and in Chile 
on August 30, 1937. 


CHILEAN SUMMER SCHOOL, JANUARY 1938 


The third annual Summer School of the University of Chile will hold 
its sessions in Santiago from January 2-31, 1938. The undergraduate, 
postgraduate, and extension courses given will be open to all Chileans 
and foreigners wishing to register. These courses have been divided 
into six groups: the social sciences, including sociology, history and 
geography, and psychology and pedagogy; nuclear physics, astron- 
omy and astrophysics, and mathematics; languages and literature; 
fine and applied arts; social security; and agriculture. In addition to 
distinguished Chilean authorities, specialists from other countries will 
offer courses. Among these are Dr. Esther Allen Gaw, of the Ohio 
State University, Dr. Henry Alfred Holmes, of the College of the City 
of New York, and Dr. Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta, Minister of Guate- 
mala in Chile, whose courses will deal with aptitude and ability tests, 
United States literature, and the Maya civilization, respectively. 

Applications, accompanied by a draft to cover the necessary fees, 
should be sent to the Secretaria de la Escuela de Verano, Universidad 
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de Chile, Casilla 10—D, Santiago, to be received not later than Decem- 
ber 24. Special reductions to registered students will be granted by 
steamship companies and by the Chilean railways. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs is offering free matriculation and special fellowships, 
of 900 Chilean pesos each, for living expenses, to students from other 
American countries who have been recommended by their Govern- 
ments. 


IRRIGATION IN PERU 


By a resolution of July 21, 1937, the Minister of Public Works 
approved an expenditure of 884,449 soles during 1937 and 1938 for 
14 irrigation projects, including river control and dam works. 

The Irrigation Council (Consejo Superior de Aguas) of Peru was 
reorganized by law No. 8550 of 1937. The council will function under 
the Ministry of Public Works and be composed of specified officials 
of the Ministry, and representatives of the courts, rural interests, and 
the Agricultural Bank. The duties of the Council are: to pass upon 
claims, relating to the use of water for agricultural or industrial pur- 
poses, presented by the Ministry of Public Works; to report on irriga- 
tion projects and proposed legislation; to give final judgment on claims 
or concessions; to pass upon contracts; to prepare budgets for the 
technical administration; and to draft a program for the distribution 
of water for irrigation purposes. All other executive and administra- 
tive functions previously performed by the Council revert to the 
Government. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY IN COSTA RICA 


On October 20, 1937, President Cortes of Costa Rica signed a law 
empowering the President to cooperate with the governments of the 
American nations completing the construction of the Inter-American 
Highway. The General Bureau of Highways and Bridges, of the 
Ministry of Promotion, was authorized to build a 25-mile stretch of 
highway between the towns of Santa Maria de Dota and San Marcos 
de Tarrazi, and a 12-mile stretch from the city of Naranjo toward San 
Carlos. Both these roads will form part of the Costa Rican section 
of the Inter-American Highway. The President was also empowered 
to accept the offer of the United States to supply machinery and 
other equipment for the construction of the highway. (See Beyond 
Mexico on the Inter-American Highway, by Boaz Long, BULLETIN, 
July 1937.) 


NEW ALIENS LAW IN VENEZUELA 


On July 31, 1937, President Lépez Contreras signed a new Aliens 
Law to supersede that of July 8, 1937. As in former legislation, aliens 
may freely enter the Republic, where they will enjoy the same civil 
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rights as citizens, except as specified in the law. The deposit of 1,000 
bolivares hitherto required has been reduced to 500 bolivares, and will 
be returned if the alien leaves the country within one year, or if after 
the expiration of that period, he has become a resident of the Republic. 
The President was empowered to waive this requirement in the case 
of tourists. Under the new law as under the old, aliens in Venezuela 
may not participate in political matters, directly or indirectly, nor 
may they hold public office. The only exceptions in the latter stipu- 
lation are foreign experts in the fields of public health and welfare, 
civil or military education, and naval engineers and mechanics. In 
the list of undesirable foreigners have been included peddlers and 
others selling cheap articles to workers. The President shall control 
the admission of priests, ministers, or agents of any religious sect or 
order. 

Regulations issued on September 30 classify aliens as resident or 
transient, and the latter are further classified as tourists, travelers in 
transit, local or frontier visitors, and transients. Tourists are defined 
as those on a pleasure trip, travelers in transit as those crossing the 
Republic en route to another nation, local visitors those crossing the 
frontier for business or pleasure for not more than three days, and 
transients all not included in the three classifications just mentioned. 
Tourists may stay in Venezuela not more than six months, and 
travelers in transit not more than 30 days; visitors to the Republic 
falling within these two groups are exempt from making the 500 bolivar 
deposit and do not need the identity cards which other aliens must 
have. Tourists in parties organized by responsible agencies may be 
offered special advantages and exemptions, but must have the health 
and vaccination certificates required of all aliens entering the country. 
Tourists and travelers in transit are forbidden to engage in any 
remunerative work while in Venezuela. 


FIRST VENEZUELAN CHILD WELFARE CONGRESS 


Under the auspices of the Venezuelan Child Welfare Council—the 
technical advisory board for the Department of Public Health and 
Social Welfare—the First Venezuelan Child Welfare Congress will be 
held in Caracas during February 1938. 

Among the matters to be considered by the congress will be: the 
organization of existing public and private institutions for children; 
the planning and financing of child welfare work in Venezuela; the 
drafting of a bill for the protection of mothers and children; a cam- 
paign against tuberculosis; and the health of school children. Dele- 
gates to the congress may also present original papers on social aspects 
of welfare work for mothers and children. 
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COMMITTEE ON HIGHWAY EXPENDITURES CREATED 
IN PERU 


In accordance with law No. 8522, the Committee on Highway 
Expenditures was recently created in Peru. It consists of the Minister 
of Promotion, who will act as chairman, a member of the Supreme 
Court, the Director of Public Works and Communications, the 
Comptroller General of the Army, the president of the Association 
of Engineers, and an engineer not in Government employ, appointed 
by the President. 

The duties of the committee are: to regulate expenditures for high- 
way construction; pass upon proposals, contracts, plans, and bids for 
highway construction equipment and material; approve or modify 
appropriations for highway construction and maintenance; and see 
that contracts are carried out. The member of the Supreme Court 
will act as legal adviser to the Committee. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION ESTAB- 
LISHED IN MEXICO 


By a law which went into effect on August 24, 1937, a Federal 
Electric Power Commission has been created in Mexico to organize 
and supervise a national system for generating, transmitting, and dis- 
tributing electric power on a non-profit-making basis. Its duties will 
be: to organize and finance a national electrification system and pur- 
chase the necessary property and equipment; to found companies, 
both to manufacture equipment and to supply electricity at reasonable 
rates; to organize consumers’ cooperatives for the purpose of obtaining 
electricity at the most favorable rates; and to supervise all electrifica- 
tion activities of official, semi-official, and private institutions. When 
the commission wishes to learn public opinion on its policies, it 
may summon for consultation representatives of State governments, 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Promotion, consumers, and power 
companies. 


LITERARY PRIZE OFFERED IN CUBA 


The Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del Pais, of Habana, has an- 
nounced that, in honor of the first centenary of the death of the Cuban 
poet José Maria de Heredia (May 7, 1939), it will offer a prize of 300 
pesos for the best critical and bibliographical study of the writer and 
his works. The competition is open to Cubans and foreigners, except 
active members of the society, and entries must be submitted on or 
before January 9, 1939. The prize-winning study will be published 
by the society, and its author will receive 100 copies in addition to 
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the monetary award. An honorable mention with a prize of 100 
pesos is also offered, but the society reserves the right not to make 
any award if the quality of the material submitted does not warrant 
its doing so. 


LATIN AMERICAN WINNERS IN THE NEW HISTORY 
SOCIETY ESSAY COMPETITION 


On October 30, 1937, the New History Society of New York an- 
nounced the winners of its world-wide essay competition, in which 
prizes totaling over $5,000 were offered for the best papers on “How 
Can the People of the World Achieve Universal Disarmament?” 
There were three world prizes, of $1,000, $600, and $400, respectively, 
six continental prizes, of $200 each, and forty national prizes of $50 each. 
The world prizes were won by Catherina Lydia De Ligt-Van Rossem of 
Switzerland, Joshua Trachtenberg of the United States, and Mary H. 
Sullivan of Australia, respectively. The continental prize of $200 for 
South and Central America, Mexico, Cuba, and the West Indies, was 
awarded to Julio Pastor, of Cuba. National prizes of $50 each were 
awarded to Antonio F. Marcellino, Argentina; Armando Mencia, Cuba; 
and Augustin Gonzales Alvarado, Mexico. Honorable mention was 
given to Juan F. Moia, Argentina; Angel Medina, Bolivia; Maria da 
Gloria Vieira Ferreira and Joio Raymundo Ribeiro, Brazil; Luis 
Ponce Moya and Carlos Enrique Grez Pérez, Chile; Pedro A. Coronado 
and José T. Higuera, Colombia; Herndin Echendi Lahmann, Costa 
Rica; Walter Blomquist, Gustavo E. Urrutia y Quirés, and Pablo E. 
Veitia y Obregén, Cuba; Alejandro Mogrovejo A., Ecuador; and 
Héctor Zambrano, Nicaragua. Free copies of any prize papers may 
be obtained from the New History Society, 132 East 65th Street, 
New York. 


PANAMANIAN COMMISSION FOR THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


In accordance with a resolution of the Seventh International Con- 
ference of American States, held in Montevideo in 1933, the President 
of Panama has recently appointed the Panamanian National Com- 
mission for the Codification of International Law. The commission, 
which held its inaugural meeting on October 17, 1937, is composed of 
Dr. Harmodio Arias, chairman; Dr. Narciso Garay, vice chairman; 
Dr. Juan Rivera Reyes, secretary; Dr. Eduardo Chiari and Dr. 
Samuel Lewis. The alternate members are Dr. Jorge Boyd; Dr. 
Octavio Faébrega; Dr. Roberto Jiménez; Dr. Ricardo A. Morales and 
Dr. Publio A. Vasquez. This committee will work in cooperation 
with the Committee of Experts on the Codification of International 
Law, which recommended at its session held in Washington last April 
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that the national commissions on codification undertake the study and 
preparation of a Pan American treaty consolidating and integrating 
the rules for the codification of international law in the Americas 
established by the various Pan American Conferences. 


CHILD HEALTH WORK IN ESPIRITO SANTO, BRAZIL 


In a description of vacation colonies and medical service in the 
schools in the State of Espirito Santo, Brazil, Dr. Mario Bossois 
Ribeiro presents in a current issue of the Boletin del Instituto Inter- 
nacional Americano a picture of certain aspects of child health work 
there. The vacation colony in Guarapary, the first in the State, was 
established in December 1935. The second is in Marathayzes, where 
60 undernourished school children can be cared for. Both of these 
are at beaches, and have been planned for children who will benefit 
by the sea air. 

The School Medical Inspection is an organization with State-wide 
activities. The State has been divided into four sections, the chief of 
which is the capital, with a school population of 10,000. Each region 
has a school clinic for poor children. The Medical Inspectors are 
aided by 22 health teachers, who assist the doctors, especially in vacci- 
nating and giving necessary injections, and organize ‘Health Brigades” 
in the schools. The health teachers are faithfully carrying out the 
health education and the child-care programs. 

The Division of Dental Inspection and Care is also active; there 
are 10 school groups with dental clinics, while 27 dentists are working 
in the capital and the principal towns. 


BOLIVIAN-CHILEAN ACCORDS 


The Bolivian-Chilean Mixed Commission on Economic Research, 
which met in Santiago, Chile, from July 5 to August 3, 1937, approved 
25 agreements, to be presented, as recommendations, to the two 
Governments for action. The subjects of the agreements are: the 
construction of a residence for Bolivian students in Santiago; the 
encouragement of intellectual interchange; a Chilean-Bolivian Li- 
brary, to be composed of the 100 best books written in both republics 
and distributed by the respective authorities to libraries and schools, 
and the exchange of official publications; copyright; revision of text- 
books; artistic and industrial exhibits; derogatory motion pictures; 
procedure for letters requisitorial; ratification of commercial conven- 
tions; technical, economic, and industrial cooperation; commerce; 
the banking convention signed July 22, 1937, by the Central Banks of 
Bolivia and Chile; banks and foreign exchange; transit (the passage 
of freight across Chilean territory); free transit; customs matters; 
samples and the entrance of goods for a limited period; the railway 
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from Arica to La Paz; facilities for the transit of perishable products; 
telegraphic convention; telephones and telegraphs; aviation; matters 
pending; and the establishment of a Permanent Commission. It was 
also agreed that the second meeting of the commission should be held 
in La Paz. 

On September 18, 1937, three agreements were signed in La Paz by 
representatives of the two Governments. The agreements dealt 
with intellectual and cultural interchange of journalists, professors, 
and students; artistic and industrial exhibits; and passports. At the 
same time notes were exchanged agreeing to the drafting of agree- 
ments on copyright and on derogatory films, respectively. 


BRAZILIAN TOURISTS SEE BRAZIL 


The Touring Club of Brazil, which has sponsored excursions abroad, 
offered its members a third trip to interesting parts of Brazil, from 
September 25 to October 21, 1937. The group left Rio de Janeiro by 
train, spending a day in Sao Paulo, and proceeding by rail to Porto 
Epitacio, on the Upper Parand River. Thence they went by steamer 
down the river to Porto Thomaz-Laranjeira, where they took the 
train to Guayra. From Guayra the Sete Quédas were visited; the 
volume of the water rushing over these falls is twice as great as that 
of Niagara. Then the party took the train for Porto Mendez, where 
they embarked for Puerto Aguirre and Iguasst Falls, which, like the 
Sete Quédas, are in an unspoiled natural environment of tropical 
beauty. Two days at the falls enabled the visitors to see them from 
both Brazilian and Argentine territory. Another day on the river 
brought them to Posadas, where, after a brief visit to the ruins of the 
Jesuit Missions there (see page 888 of this issue and Cunninghame- 
Graham’s A Vanished Arcadia), they took the train across the Argen- 
tine Territory of Misiones to Paso de los Libres, where the Brazilian- 
Argentine International Bridge will soon be constructed to Uruguayana. 
From the latter city, the party crossed by train the rich agricultural 
State of Rio Grande do Sul to Porto Alegre. The final stages of the 
excursion were made by steamer, crossing the Lagéa dos Patos to Rio 
Grande, and thence along the coast to Rio de Janeiro, stopping at the 
ports of SdAo Francisco and Santos. This would be a delightful trip 
for any traveler seeking the unusual. 


ARTISTIC INTERCHANGE BETWEEN ARGENTINA 
AND BRAZIL 
The 27th annual Fine Arts Salon of Argentina was held in Buenos 
Aires from September 21 to October 21, 1937. A most praiseworthy 


innovation this year was the Brazilian section, established in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Treaty on Artistic Interchange signed by 
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the two nations in Rio de Janeiro on October 10, 1933. Brazil was 
represented by 10 paintings and 5 pieces of sculpture, selected by the 
fine arts authorities of that nation. The National Fine Arts Bureau 
of Argentina set aside 10,000 pesos for prizes to Brazilian exhibitors, 
which were awarded as follows: 3,500 pesos acquisition, to Georgina 
de Albuquerque for her beautifully composed and executed painting 
Market in the Interior and to Joaquin Figueira for his bronze bust of 
Flavio de Carbalho; and 1,500 pesos to Alberto Guignard for his 
landscape Bamboos and to Humberto Cozzo for his Head in Bronze. 

The second innovation was the first national salon of Argentine 
music, held in conjunction with the art exhibition. Sixty-four com- 
positions were entered in 6 classes; symphonies, symphonies with 
voice, chamber music, voice and piano, compositions for one instru- 
ment, and compositions in the style of folk music. 

In the main division of the Salon, more than 300 paintings and 
prints were shown, many of which were extremely interesting. The 
purchase prize for painting was awarded to Lino Spilimburgo, for 
Figures (mother and child); the national prize to Ramén Gémez 
Cornet, for Santiago Boy and Girl, a touching presentation of two 
young people waiting—for what the observer does not know. Their 
figures express all the resignation of the poor and ignorant to what- 
ever fate events or their superiors may decree for them. Pieces of 
sculpture in the round and in relief, in various mediums, also num- 
bered more than 300. The purchase prize was awarded to the sculptor 
Fioravanti for his Woman Reading (stone) and the national prize to 
José de Luca for a plaster nude of a country girl. 

The internationally known painter Cesdreo Bernaldo de Quirés 
filled a small room with some expert and delightful pictures which, 
as he was one of the judges of the exhibition, were hors concours. One 
of those which attracted the highest praise was entitled ‘““Ochre and 
White”, and showed an old church through leafless trees. 


BRIEE NO©WES 


SPECIAL CREDIT TO LIQUIDATE NATIONAL DEBT TO BANK OF 
Brazit.—By a law recently approved by President Vargas, a credit 
of 350,000 contos has been authorized to liquidate the indebtedness 
of the Federal Treasury to the Bank of Brazil for the latter’s purchase 
of gold for account of the Government. 


INCREASE IN THE VEGETABLE OIL PRODUCTION OF ARGENTINA.— 
The Argentine Bureau of Rural Economics and Statistics’ has re- 
cently announced that the total production of vegetable oils in that 
country during 1936 amounted to 145,744,683 pounds. This figure 
represents an increase of 12.9 percent in the amount of oil produced 
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in 1935, an increase brought about largely by a greater industrial 
use of cotton and sunflower-seed oil. Of the total oil production, 
approximately 30 percent was peanut oil, 29 percent cottonseed oil, 
and 24 percent sunflower-seed oil. 


IDENTITY CARDS REQUIRED IN Hart1.—President Vincent issued on 
July 31 a decree obliging every resident of Haiti who works or owns 
real property to carry an identity card. The cost of the card varies 
from 1 gourde, for those in the lowest income brackets, to 25 gourdes 
for government officials receiving over 1,000 gourdes. Foreigners 
who have already paid a residence tax are exempt from obtaining 
the identity card, unless they are engaged in business or professional 
work, or are wage-earners. The decree provides regulations for the 
enforcement of the law, and specifies the fines for non-compliance. 


SCHOOL FOR VISITING AND HOSPITAL NURSES IN EL SALvADOR.— 
The School for Visiting Nurses and the School for Nurses in San 
Salvador have been united in a single organization, according to a 
decree signed by President Martinez on August 26, 1937. The 
course of study will be such that graduates of the new institution 
may serve either as visiting or hospital nurses. The school will be 
divided into two sections, one a dependency of the Board of Health, 
the other a part of the Rosales Hospital. 


SEEDS FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION TO COTTON PLANTERS IN ARGEN- 
TinA._—According to a decree recently issued in the Province of 
Santa Fe, Argentina, 44,000 pounds of seed have been made available 
for free distribution to cotton planters. Not more than 330 pounds, 
the amount estimated as sufficient for 25 acres, may be given to a 
single planter. The Agricultural Experiment and Research Institute 
will be responsible for distributing the seed and giving planters 
practical information on cotton growing. Itis hoped that by encourag- 
ing the planting of well-known varieties of cotton in the province, the 
quality of the crop will be increased and a greater diversification of 
crops be stimulated. 


FirTy MILLION PESOS FOR PUBLIC WoRKS IN Botivra.—On July 
29 a decree was signed appropriating 50,000,000 pesos for public 
works in La Paz, to include a more adequate city water supply, 
improvements along the Chaqueyapu River, a sewage system, and 
paving. 

Funds for the project are to be obtained from a series of tax-exempt 
bond issues, the first to be of not less than 10,000,000 bolivianos. 
The bonds will pay 6 percent interest and be amortized at the rate 
of 4 percent a year. The loan is to be repaid by taxes on automobiles, 
building materials, railway tickets and freight charges, and by other 
revenues specified in the law. 
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EMMANUEL ErHf£ART.—On September 22, 1937, Emmanuel Ethéart 
of Haiti died in Port au Prince. Besides making valuable contribu- 
tions to the cause of education in Haiti, M. Ethéart was a noted jurist. 
For many years he was a member of the Court of Cassation, part of 
the time serving as president of that tribunal. Since March 1921 he 
had been a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration of The 
Hague. ; 


TeERTULIEN GuILBAUp.—A prominent figure in the public life of 
Haiti, Tertulien Guilbaud, died in Pétionville on September 19, 1937. 
A distinguished jurist, educator, diplomat, writer, and statesman, 
M. Guilbaud had served his country as premier during the presidency 
of Gen. Tirésias Simon Sam, as Minister of Public Instruction, and 
as Minister to France. 


Genaro Esrrapa.—The author of the internationally famous 
“Hstrada Doctrine’, Genaro Estrada, died suddenly of a heart attack 
at his home in Mexico on September 29, 1937. Born in Mazatlan, 
Sinaloa, on June 2, 1887, Senor Estrada was educated in Culiacén and 
at the National University. He entered public life as an official of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1924, and later served in a similar capac- 
ity in the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor; as a cabinet 
member, he held the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. Interested in educa- 
tion, he taught at the National Preparatory School and the University 
of Mexico. In the foreign service of his country he was the first 
Mexican delegate to the League of Nations, Minister to Portugal and 
Turkey, Ambassador to Spain, and delegate to many international. 
conferences. 

Sefior Estrada’s brilliant scholarship was apparent in the mono- 
graphs, critical studies, and other books that appeared over his name, 
in his translations from French and English, and in the two series, 
Mexican Bibliographic Monographs and Mexican Diplomatic Archives, 
which he founded and whose early volumes he edited. He was an 
active or corresponding member of many learned and cultural societies 
in Mexico and abroad, and had been decorated by many foreign 
governments. 
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